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PREFACE. 


In  dosiog  thh  vdalne^iil  k  ueoeiaaiy  I  shpuld.  ^Ulpt 
Air  Mm.  RylAncs,  with  wboiie  name  the  subscribers 
hife  already  heda  made  aoqaaioted,  ezteaded  bia  la- 
boaff  ta  the  end  of  tbe  SaftbPSHiAK  ac<;oant  only.  I 
engaged  that  Gentleman  to  make  .an  actqal  aunrey  of 
Ais  btaresting  ooanty ;  and  irom  the  fruit  of  my  friend's 
exeniooij  aided  by  the  obliging  communications,  of  se« 
wral  Oentknttn  resideiit  in.SHRi&waBURY  and. other 
ptoeesy  and'  by  aYailing  myself  of  the  little  assistance, 
trhich  printed  ^materials  have  famished,  I  drew  up  the 
^neseot  'acooant^  I  ann  as  conscious,  as  any  native  of  the 
place  can  be^  that  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  what  is  re- 
quired, io  delineating  so  charmiog  a  district  as  the  county 
of  Salop.  Under  this  consciousnesSi  I  have  anticipated 
objections,  and  prepared  my  mind  for  the  criticisms  of 
the  most  fitstidious.  It  should,  however,  be  remember- 
ed, that  this  sketch,  meagre  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  the 
only  attempt  that  has  hitherto  been  made  to  describe  this 
county.  The  "  Account  of  Shrewsbury,"  by  the  Rev. 
HuoB  Ow£N,  is  the  only  book  of  the  least  consequence 
deserving  notice,  if,  indeed,  we  except  the  excellent 
Agricultural  Survey  by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Plym^ 
hBY,  (now  Corbet).  Phillips's  History  of  Shrewsbury  is 
entirely  superseded  by  Mr.  Owen's  book* 

The 
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The  county  of  SomerseTi  has  been  more  successfaL 
It  is  the  great  mart  of  fasbion-*the  splendid  summer  re* 
tort  of  the  gaj  and  the  rich^  and  the  constant  residence 
of  a  very  large  portion  of  our  English  nobility  and  gentry. 
And  yet  even  this  county  did  not  find  an  adequate  bis* 
torian  before  the  year  ]791>  when  the  REy.  John  Col* 
LiNSON  published  his  very  excellent  History.  Numerous, 
however,  have  been  the  books  and  pamphlets  published 
in  illustration  of  detached  parts  of  this  county;  parti- 
cularly of  the  cities  of  Baih  and  Briitol.  These  varioai 
stores  6(  informatioo  left  but  little  to  be  done  in  ad* 
ditioti  to  that  which  they  contain.  I  have,  however, 
availed  myself  of  the  local  knowledge  of  several  intelli- 
gent gentlemen  on  the  spot:  my  greatest  obstacle  aris* 
log  more  from  a  difficulty  of  leaving  out  what  could  be 
spared,  without  manifest  injury  to  my  work,  than  from 
liny  want  of  materials  for  a  much  more  extended  survey 
4han  the  limits  of  my  plan  would  admit.  Yet  could  I 
have  foreseen  certain  events  connected  with  this  exten* 
Bive  publication,  my  delineations  of  Somersetshire  bad 
certainly  assumed  a  somewhat  different  feature.  As  for 
as  I  have  been  permitted  in  r^ard  to  extent,  I  trust  the 
descriptions  are  faithful  and  just. 

Of  the  county  of  Stafford,  I  have  not  much  to  ol^ 
serve.  Plot's  Natural  Historyi  and  Shaw's  Geoeral 
History,  furnish  much  valuable  information ;  but  the 
one  is  too  full  of  extraordinary  relations,  anecdotes,  and 
local  allusions  of  a  trifling  nature ;  and  the  other  too 
much  loaded  with  pedigrees  and  genealogies,  besides  that 
it  has  not  yet  been  completed,  to  answer  the  entire  purposes 
of  my  own  labours.  Most  of  the  places  I  have  mysdf 
visited  ;  particularly  of  those  reserved  for  the  unpublish* 
ed  portions  of  Mr.  Shaw's  History.    An  alteration  in  the 

original 
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original  plan  of  this  portion  of  ihe  volume,  resolved  upon 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  work,  has  compelled  me,  in  a 
very  few  instances,  to  retrace  my  ground  and,  in  conse- 
quence, also,  I  have  not  been  able  to  pay  that  attention  to* 
some  places  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  my  delineations 
whidi  their  importance  demanded.  I  have  however,  done 
my  best;  and  if  all  has  not  been  done  which  some  may. 
expect,  it  has  not  been  owing,  either  to  want  of  interest 
in  my  subject,  or  of  zeal  and  industry  in  its  prosecution. 

A  mind  weighed  down  with  numerous  domestic  af- 
flictions ;  and  labouring,  at  the  same  time;  under  the 
most  poignant,  and  the  most  undeserved  injustice  and 
oppression,  is  but  ill  calculated  for  those  exertions  which 
are  ever  needfol  to  the  attainment  and  security  of  literary 
reputation.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  author  of 
the  following  sheets ;  and  though  he  now  feels  himself 
rising  above  the  tremendous  wreck,  the  effects  of  those 
sorrows  and  those  oppressions  will  ever  remain  visible  on 
the  labours  accomplished  during  the  conflict.  This  con- 
sideration^ though  it  will  not  remove,  or  even  excuse, 
palpable  errors,  will  at  least  soften  the  severity  of  criti- 
cism; while  those  partial  friends,  who  may  be  desirous 
of  approving,  will  reflect  how  much  more  the  author 
wonld  have  merited  their  approbation  had  he  been  free 
to  have  exerted  himself  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

The  real  Beauties  of  a  country  are  those  of  an  intel- 
lectual nature.  This  is  a  sentiment  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed in  these  volumes ;  and,  under  the  conviction  of 
its  justness,  1  have  given  a  scope  to  subjects  of  Biogra*- 
pby  and  History,  wbich^  under  a  different  persuasion,  I 
might  have  employed  in  picturesque  declamation,  or 
flights  of  colouring,  which  many  paru  of  the  counties 
herein  described  might  perhaps  have  fturly  warranted  m^ 
9  in 
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ID  doing :  for  we  have  past  over  no  brdinary  or  com* 
inon  beauties  of  nature. 

Nothing  now  remains  but  to  male  my  grateful  acknow* 
ledgements  to  such  among  my  numerous  correspondents 
and  kind  contributors  who  have  not  prevented  me,  as  some 
have  done,  by^an  ill-judged  modesty,  from  giving  publicity 
to  their  names.  To  the  Kb  v.  Hugh  OwEif,M.A*F.  SLA. 
I  am  particularly  indebted  for  many  valuable  descriptions 
and  remarks  relative  to  our  early  ecclesiastical  architec* 
ture.  To  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq.  for  some  valuable  com* 
munications  and  corrections,  relative  to  the  mineralogy 
of  Shropshire.  To  Mr.  D.  Parkes,  of  Shrewsbury,  for 
aeveral  useful  hints,  and  for  the  very  liberal  loan  of  se* 
Vera!  excellent  original  drawings.  To  J.  F.  M.  Dovas- 
TON,  of  West  Felton,  Esg.  I  would  express  myself  in 
terms  better  able  to  convey  my  high  sense  of  his  po- 
liteness, and  of  the  kindness  and  assistance  render^ 
edto  my  friend,  during  his  late  visit  to  that  part  of 
Salop,  had  I  the  same  facility  of  communicating  my 
thoughts  with  which  nature  has  so  liberally  endued  that 
ingenious  and  most  excellent  gentleman.  To  M« 
Wood,  of  Marsh  Hall,  £sq.  to  John  Hulme,  M.  D. 
of  Ball  Haye,  Esq.  to  William  Sneyp,  of  Ash« 
combe  House,  Esq.  to  his  lordship,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr« 
John  Milner,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  Midland  Dis- 
trict, to  the  venerable  and  Rev.  Joshua  Toulmin,  D.D, 
and  to  numerous  other  Gentlemen,  resident  in  the  counties 
herein  delineated,  for  many  valaable  bints  and  commu- 
nications, I  have  grciat  pleasure  in  making  my  most  sin- 
cere and  grateful  acknowledgements^  as  also  to  several 
anonymous  correspondents,  some  of  whose  letters  have 
contained  information  of  considerable  importance. 
London, 
July  5th,  1813. 
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^F  the  Beauties  of  England,  perhaps  no  county  contaiiifi  a 
mom  interesting  share  than  the  one  now  under  consideratiom 
It  possesses  every  variety  of  natural  charm ;  the  hold  and  lofty 
■kwntain ;  the  woody  and  secluded  valley ;  the  fertile  and 
widdy-cukured  plain ;  the  majestic  river,  and  the  sequestered- 
lake.  It  is  no  less  rich  in  those  remains  of  ancient  times,  which 
awaken  a  thousand  enthusiastic  reflections,  by  engaging  us  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  memorable  events  of  our  history.  Be* 
sides  these  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  topographer  and  the 
antiquary,  it  has  others  of  a  nature  more  substantial,  though 
less  tmlliant,  which  equally  engage  the  notice  of  the  statistical 
enquirer :  The  rich  stores  of  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  sUme ;  the 
increasing  manufactures,  and  the  agricultural  improvements  of 
this  flourishing  district,  have  raised  it  higI4y  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tional impor^ce,  while  its  inland  navigation  has  rendered  it  an 
emporium  of  the  trade  between  England  and  Wales,  and  a  grand 
tesAre  of  connection  to  the  inland  counties  of  the  kingdom. 

It  IS,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  so  inter* 
esting  a  portion  of  British  topography  should  never  have  been 
embodied  in  a  regular  form.    The  materials  for  the  history  of 
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this  county  are  yet  to  be  redeemed  from  the  scattered  labours 
of  many  local  and  neglected  guides ;  from  the  miscellaneous 
and  desultory  researches  of  |}ie' topographers  of  Wales,  and  the 
border  counties;  and  from  a  few  MS.  collections,  some  of 
which  have  been  partly  exhausted  by  the  extracts  of  Pennant, , 
and  other  tourists ;  while  others  are  considered  so  valuable  by 
their  possessors,  that  they  have  hitherto  been  totaUy  withheld 
from  the  inquiries  of  the  curious. 

The  topogn^>hica],  historical,  and  descriptive  de^rneation  of 
a  county  under  dieso  circumstances,  aj^pears  at  once  an  inviting 
'And  a  discouraging  task — inviting  from  the  variety  of  matter 
with  which  it  abounds,  and  discouraging  from  the  want  of  an 
authentic  county  history,  which 'mighf  greatly  facilitate  our  en* 
deavours  to  treat  such  a  subject  as  it  deserves.  In  entering  on 
the  performance  of  this  task,  our  diffidenpe  is  not  a  little  in- 
creased by  a  consideration  of  the  limits  allotted  to  this  county 
in  the  general  plan  of  the  work ;  on  which  circumstance  we 
i^ould  ground  an  apology  to  those  persons,  who,  being  con- 
cerned in  the  local  interests  of  the  county,  may  perhaps  look 
for  a  more  detailed  and  elaborate  description  than  we  are  per- 
mitted to  supply.    ' 

We  diall  uniformly  adhere  to  the  principle  laid  down  and 
acted  upon  bj  our  predecessors  in  this  undertaking,  of  faith- 
fully acknowledging  our  antliorities,^  and  of  illustrating  them 
by  such  original  infbrmation  as  we  have  had  it  iil  oiu:  power  tu 
procure. 

*  At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  the  district  of  Britain 
which  now  constitutes  this  county,  was  inhabited  by  the  Cor- 
navii  and  the  Ordovices;  the  territory  they  respectively  occu-* 
pied  being  divided  by  the  Severn.  Of  the  Coniavii  little  at 
present  is  known ;  the  Ordovices,  a  warlike  and  enterprising 
people,  joined  with  the  Silures  under  the  renowned  British  king 
Caractacus,  In  defending  their  country  against  its  invaders.  The 
memory  of  that  gallant  chief  is  preserved  by  local  tradition, 

and 

*  See  Introductory  Obscr? atioM  to  VoL  DC.  of  ttie  Beauties  of  F.ugland 
»iidWalw,p.v.  • 
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and  his  name  has  been  transfinrf  ed  to  two  millta^  posts  in  the 
conn^,  on  which  the  remains  of  his  encanqpments  are  still  to 
be  traced.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  scene  of  his  last  battle  with  Ostorious  Scapula;  theanti^ 
qoaries  of  Salop  and  Hereford  contend  for  the  topography  of 
the  field ;  and,  as^there  are  no  records  existing  to  particulanze 
and  confirm  the  general  description  of  Tacitusi  the  diq>ute 
must  remain  for  ever  undecided.*  That  Caractapus,  for  a  con^ 
siderable  period,  successfully  resisted  the  progress  of  the  Ro^ 
man  conquerors  in  the  hilly  country,  now  forming  part  of 
Shropshire,  is  manifest  from  the  united  testiniony  of  history 
and  tradition ;  and  thi^  evidence  seems  to  justify  the  supposi- 
tion,  that  he  there  terminated  his  military  career.  Gough,  the 
learned  editor  of  Camden,  whose  authority  as  an  antiquarian  is 
universally  respected,  considers  the  account  of  the  Roman  hisr 
torian  as  particularly  referring  to  a  hill  about  two  miles  south  of 
blun,  called  Caer  Caradoc,  or  the  Gaer,  near  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  -Clun  and  Temd,  among  several  dangerous  fords.  0^ 
the  point  of  this  hill,  which  is  accessible  only  one  way,  is  9^ 
Tery  large  camp,  defended  on  the  north  side  by  deep  double 
ditches  dug  in  the  solid  rock ;  almost  impregnable  on  the  east 
and  south  ;  and  fortified  by  ramparts  of  stone.  The  description 
of  Tacitus,  observes  Mr.  Gough,  places  this  camp  before  our 
eyes,  f  **  Montibus  arduis,  et  si  qua  clementer  accedi  poterat 
in  modnm  valli  saxa  prsestruit;  etprefluebat  amnis  vado  iacerto, 
catervaeque  armatorum  pro  munimentis  constiterant"  % 

This  battle,  and  the  subsequent  fate  of  Caraetacus,  are  suffi- 

A  2  ciently 

*  See  Beantici  of  Eogbnd  and  Wales,  Vol  Vt  p.  401,  also  Vol.  XI.  p.  9. 

t  Ann.  Xn.  53.  "  * 

X  A  grntleniao  of  Shrewtbary,  vvho  has  pcnqiially  ii»pectei|  all  t^lftJol-. 
litary  antiquities  of  his  native  cotint^^  and  of  those  which  border,  upon  Jt, 
•a  iBcIiBed  to  soppo8C»  that  the  only  place  which  can  answer  the  descrip<* 
tioa  of  JMtvs,  ia.the  Breiddetiii  Hill  in  Montj^omrryshire.  .  llie  veittges 
«^  a  Britnh  encampment  on  its  summit,  and  the  coarse  of  the  river  Severn 
arar  its  base,  are  tbeciramutaucet  on  which  he  grounds  his  hypothesis. 
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cicntly  interesting  to  the  British  reader  to  authorize  the  intra- 
dactioil,  m  this  place,  of  the  detailed  account,  as  giv6n  by 
Tacitus. 

•*  Prf  Ostorius,  the  pfopra^tor,  found  things  in  great  disorder 
tri  Britdin ;  the  enetuy  having '  overrun  the  lands  of  our  allies 
with  less  restraint,  as  they  did  not  suppose  the  hew  general 
Would  march  dgainst  them  with  an  army  to  which  he  was  a 
Stranger,  dnd  at  the  beginning  of  winter.  But  he,  convinced 
that  fear  or  confidence  of  an  enemy  depend  on  the  first 
events,  mardhed  against  them  with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand, 
and  cutting  to  pieces  all  who  opposed  him,  pursued  the  rest, 
whom  he  had  dispersed,  to  prevent  their  collecting  themselves 
again.  Unwilling  to, trust  to  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  peace, 
which  would  allow  new  rest  to  the  general  or  the  army,  he  prepared 
to  disarm  the  nations  whom  there  was  reason  to  suspect,  and  to 
draw  a  line  oF  camps  round  them,  bet^veen  the  rivers  Antona 
[Avon]  and  Severn.  This  step  was  first  opposed  by  the  Iceni, 
a  powerful  nation,  unbroken  by  the  war,  having  before  volun- 
tarily embraced  our  alliance.  By  their  advice,  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  appointed  a  place  for  battle,  enclosed  by  a  rude 
rampart  of  earth,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  inaccessible  to 
horsemen.  These  works  the  Roman  general,  though  he  hacif 
only  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  allies,  without  the  strength  of 
the  legions,  attempted  to  force ;  and  disposing  his  cohorts,  drew 
up  likewise  sOme  troops  of  horse  before  the  rampart :  upon  a 
ilgnal  given,  they  broke  down  the  work,  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  entangled  in  their  own  inclosures.  A  consciousness  of 
their  revolt,  and  despair  of  escaping,  animated  them  to  many 
jiallant  actions.  In  this  battle,  M .  Ostorius,  son  of  the  lieute* 
uant,  gained  the  honour  of  having  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen^ 

**  The  defeat  of  the  Iceni  awed  those  nations  who  fluctuated 
between  peace  and  war,  and  the  army  advanced  against  the  Cangi, 
whose  territories  they  ravaged,  carrying  offmuch  booty,  the  enemy 
tiot  daring  to  face  them,  and  if  they  fell  upon  the  rear  by  sur- 
prise, paying  doar  for  it.    The  army  was  now  got  pretty  near 
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'the  sea  that  looks  toward  the  island  of  Ireland,  when  disorders 
arising  among  the  Brigantes,  obliged  the  general  to  retuiTi,  hs. 
bemg  constantly  attentive  not  to  make  new  conquosts,  till  th^. 
former  advantages  were  secured.      The   Brigant^^i^   after  the 
slaughter  of  a  few  who  had  taken  up  arms^  returned  U>  their 
obedience,  and  obtained  forgiveness.     But  neither  severi^  not. 
mUder  measures  had  any  effect  on  the  Silures*  who  continued 
in  arms,  and  required  the  force  of  legions  to  reduce  th^ni«  Th^ . 
sooner  to  accomplish  this,  a  colony  was  planted  at  Camahido- 
num  [Colchester]  consisting  of  a  numerous  body  of  veterans, . 
Who  took  possession  of  the  conquered  lands,  ready  to  assist . 
their  countrymen  against  any  revolt,  and  bring  their  allies  tQ 
a'  conformity  to  our  laws.     Some  cities  were  also  given  to  king 
C<^dunus^    agreeably  to  that  ancient  usage  of  the  Roman 
people,  to  make  even  kin^  their  instruments  to  CQsl^ve  manr 
kind.  • 

"  The  army  next  marched^  a^inst  the  Silures,  who,  brides 
their  own  native  ferocity,  placed  great  hopes  in  the  valour  pf  Ca^ 
ractacus,  whom  the  many  changes  and  prosperous  turps  qf  for- 
tone,  had  advanced  to  a  pre-eminence*  over  the  res^t  of  the  Bri- 
tish leaders*     He,  artfully  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge  of . 
tiie  country,  countervailing  his  inferiority  in  numbers,  trans-  . 
ferred  the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Ordovices,  and  being 
jomed  by  those  who  mistrusted  the  peace  subsisting  between  us, 
put  matters  upon  a  decisive  issue,  posting  himself  on  a  ^pott  , 
the  approaches  and  retreats  to  and  from  which  were  as  advanta-  i 
geoiis  to  his  party,  as  they  were  perplexing  to  ps.  .  He  th^  ,. 
threw  up  on  the  more  accessible  parts  of  the  higl^eat,  hills,  a  ,  ^ 
kind  of  rampart  of  stone,  below,  a|id  in  front  of  which,  was  a  . 
liver  difficult  to  ford,  and  On  the  works  he  placed  the  tropps  of.^ 
soldiers.*     The  re^ective  leaders  also  went  roupd  to  animal^,  . 
and  inspirit  them,  lessening  their  feai;^  magnifying  their  hof^^  .^ 
aad  urging  every  encouragement  usual  on  these  occasions,    Ca- 
ractacus,  running  from  one  to  another^  bade  tj^em  consider,  ) 

A3'  '  that 
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that  the  work  of  that  day  would  be  theb^inning  of  new  Uf, 
berty,  or  eternal  slavery.  He  set  before  them  the  example  of 
their  ancestoi^,  who  had  driven  Caesar  the  dictator  out  of  Bri« 
tarn,  and  by  whose  valour  they  had  been  hitherto  preserved^ 
from  axes  and  tributes,  and  their  wives  and  children  from 
dishonour.  The  people  received  these  animating  haranguea 
with  loud  acclamations,  engaging  themselves  by  the  most  80« 
lemn  rites,  according  to  the  religion  of  their  coimtry,  never 
to  yield  to  weiqpons  or  wounds.  Their  resolution  astonished^ 
the  Roman  general;  and  the  river  in  the  way^  together  with^ 
the  ramparts  and  the  steeps,  presented  to  the  assailants  a  for- 
midable and  resolute  appearance.^  But  the  soldiers  were  cla- 
morous ^or  the  charge,  crying,  that  valour  could  bear  down  all 
opposiiibn ;  and  the  inferior  officers  inspiring  the  same  send* . 
ments,  gave  new  courage  to  the  troops.  Ostorius,  after  recon- 
noitering  the  ground,  to  see  which  part  was  impenetrable,  and  ^ 
which  accessible,  led  on  the  eager  soldiers,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty crossed  the  river.  When  they  came  to  the  rampart, 
while  they  only  threw  their  darts  at  a  distance,  our  pepple  suf-. 
fered  most,  and  numbers  were  slain ;  but  closing  their  ranks, 
and  placing  their  shields  over  them,  &ey  presently  tore  down 
the  rough  irregular  piles  of  stones,  and  coming  to  dose  quar- 
ters, obliged  the  barbarians  to  retire  to  the  tops  oJT  thq  hills. 
Tliither  also  both  the  light  and  heavy  armed  soldiers  fol- 
lowed them,  the  former  attacking  them  with  their  spears,  the 
latter  in  a  bddy,  till  the  Britons,  who  had  no  armour  or  hehnets 
to  shelter  them,  were  thrown  into  confusion ;  and  if  they  made 
any  resistan(5e  to  the  auxiliaries,  they  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
swords  and  spears  of' the  legionaries,  against  whom,  when  they 
turned,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  brpad  swords  and  javelin^ 
of  the  auxiliaries.  This  was  an  illustrious  victory.  The  wife 
and  daughter  of  Caractacus  were  taken,  and  his  brother  suV 
minted  to  dii^  conqueror.  Caractacus  himself^  by  the  common 
hiidctirity  of  advenityi  throwing  himself  upon  the  protection  of 
Cairtismandua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes,  wag  put  in  irons,  atid 

given 
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given  up  to  the  con^uerorsy  nioe  years  after  the  war  Sj^  bro)^gj 
out  in  Britain.     His  fame,  which  had  reached  the  islai^ds,  ^nd; 
the  neighbouring  provinces,   and  even  Italy,  mad^  P^p}j?.  ^^§K^ 
to  see  what  kind  of  a  man  it  was  who  had  so  long  set  our  poii^^  ; 
atdefiance«    Nor  was  the  name  of  Caraf^cus  inco^derablj^.fit.. 
Rome.     And  theEmperpr,  in  advancing^his  own  glory,  addodt^io^ 
that  of  the  conquered  Prince.    The  people  we^  assembled  j^ 
to  some  great  sight.     The^  praetprian  cohorts  were  und^  firpa^ 
in  the  field  before  the  camp.     First  came  the  King's  depen^^^^.. 
and  retinae,  and  the  trappings  and  collars,^  and  the  tr^hjjes 
which  he  had  won  in  foreign  wars ;  next,  his  brothers,  his  w|^|^ 
and  daughter,  and  las^  himself  was  presented  to  the  public  yie>'.^ 
The  rest  expressed  their  fears  in  unworthy  supplications.  Cfu*a^.. 
tacus,  neither  by  his  looks  nor  languagtj  pleaded  pity  ^  and  when . 
he  came  before  the  Emperor's  seat  expressed  himself  in  these 
terms:  »       .      ,    .     .  j  .,        . 

"  *  Had  I  made  that  prudent  use  of  my  prosperity  which  my  , 
rank  and  fortune  enabled  me  to  do,  I  had  come  hither,  ra^e^  a^  , 
a  friend,  than  as  a  prisoner,   ^l^or  would  you  have  disdained 
die  alliance  of  one  descended  &om  illustrious  ancestors^  and 
sovereign  over  many  nations,    "^^y  present  condition,  disgrace- 
ful as  it  is  to  myself,  reflects  glory  on  you.     Possa^ed  as  I  once 
was  of  horses,  men,  arms,  and  wealth,  what  wonder  if  I  parted  ; 
from  them  with  reluctance!     For  since  universal  empire  is  your 
object,  we  must  all  be  slaves.*    Had  I  been  given  up  at  the  first, 
neither  my  fortune,  nor  your  glory,  would  have  been  set  in  a  ^ 
distinguished  point  of  view,  and  my  pimishment  would  have  sunk 
aO  remembrance  of  me.    In  giving  me  my  life,  you  make  me  an 
eternal  monument  of  your  clemency.'.'* 

**  The  Emperor  immediately  pardoned  Caractacus,  his  wife« 
and  brothers.  As  soon  as  their  chains  were  taken  o£P,  they 
poceeded  to  pay  their  respects,  in  the  same  terms  m  bei^e, 
to  the  Emperor,  to  Agrippina,  who  sat  on  a  raised  seat  not  far 

A4  off. 

*  Nov,  $i  99$  9m>iib9M  mperit^n  mttft ,  M^titlitr,  nl  mrmi  tenituiem  acci- 
#Mirf.  Tbe  Ifamed  oditor  does  not  appear  to  bare  rendered  thii  paisaga 
vitk  liif  Bsual  accnracy. 
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oE  A  woman  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  a^my,  amends 
the  Roman  ensigns,  and  seeming  to  command  them,  was  a  new 
aight,  and  very  foreign  to  the  n^anners  of  oiur  ancestors.  But 
she  assumed  a  share  in  the  government  as  obtained  by  her  fa** 
mily.  The  Senate  was  afterwards  assembled,  and  many  congra- 
tulatory speeches  were  made  on  the  taking  of  Caractacus.  It 
seemed  as  illustrious  a  sight  as  wheh  Scipio  shewed  Syphax, 
Faulusy  Perses,  other  generals,  conquered  kin^,  to  the  Ro- 
man people;  and  the  ensigns  of  a  triumph  wer^  decreed  to 
Ostorius/'  ♦ 

While  Britain  remained  subject  to  the  Romans,  this  county 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  Flavia  Cssariensis :  the  principal 
stations  in  Antonine's  Itinerary  are  Uriconium,  or  Virocdniuro, 
now  Wroxeter,  Mediolanum,  n&ar  Dra3rton,  and  Rutunium  near 
Wem.  Antiquaries  differ  respecting  the  position  of  the  two 
last,  but  with  regard  to  the  former  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  chief  city  of  the  Comavii  founded  and  fortip^  by  the 
Romans.  The  Watling  Street  or  Roman  Highway  enters  the 
county  on  the  east  between  Cracldey  Bank  and  Weston,  and 
passes  through  it  in  a  bending  line  to  Leintwardine  in  Hereford- 
shire on  the  southern  borders.  These  and  similar  vestiges  of 
the  first  conquerors  of  Britain  remain  to  attest  the  dominioi^ 
which  tKey  held  over  its  original  inhabitants,  but  are  not  illus- 
trated by  any  historical  records  relating  to  that  early  period. 
When  the  Roman  empire  declined,  and  the  country  became  a 
prey  to  more  barbarous  invaders,  this  portion  of  it  was  th^ 
theatre  of  long  and  sanguinary  contests  between  the  Britons  and 
the  Saxons,  being  held  by  the  former  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Powisland,  of  which  Pengwerne,  npw  Shrewsbury,  was  the  ca- 
pital. After  a  Solent  contest  of  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years^ 
the  Heptarchy  being  established,  the  county  again  changed  its 
masters,  and  was  incorporated  with  Mercia,  the  largest,  if  not 
the  most  powerful  of  the  seven  kingdoms.  The  British  Princes 
long  disputed  these  fitvourite  possessions  of  their  ancestors,  and 
fhough  they  were  compelled  by  the  warlike  King  Offi^  and  a 

confederacy 
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omAien^  of  Sixons  princes,  to  retreat  to  Maibr^AeL^mi09« 
the  mountains  of  Powis,  they  frequently  made  inroads  on  thm 
murping  neighbours.  The  evils  attending. these  hostilities  in- 
duced that  prince  to  cause  a  deep  dyke  a^d  rampart  to  be  made^  ^ 
which  extended  an  hundred  miles  along  the  mountainous  border 
of  Wales,  from  the  Clwyddian  Hills  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Wye. 
Part  of  this  Dyke  may  be  traced  at  Braphy  Hill,  and  Leiat- 
wardine,  in  Herefordshire,  continuing  southward  from  Knigh* 
ton  in  Radnorshire,  over  pavt  of  Shropshire,  entering  Montgo* 
moTsfaire,  between  Bishop's  Castle  and  Newtown.  It  is  again  * 
vpible  in  Shropshire  near  Llanymeneeh,  crosses  the  Baoe  Course 
near  Oswestry,  descends  to  the  Cobiog  near  Chirk,  where  it  > 
^ain  enters  Wales,  and  terminates  in  the  Parish  of  Mold, 
in  Flintshire.  This  work  answered  very  little  purpose  as  a  line 
of  defence,  or  even  of  boundary:  the  Welch  continued 'thdr 
incursions  far  into  the  borders,  and  in  their  has^  retreeta  often 
carried  with  them  immense  spoil  to  their  native  mountmns,  pur- 
mng  the  mode  of  warfare  common  to  all  savage  nations. 

In  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Danes  invaded  the  island,  ^ 
and  by  their  formidable  and  unremitting  incuraions  seemed  to 
dnreaten  its  total  subjection,  this  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Merda« 
thoi^  it  sufiered  less  than  others,  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  ' 
general  calamity,  and  its  chief  city,  Uriconium,  was  destroyed. 
The  British  town  of  Pengweme,  to  which  the  Saxons  had  given 
die  synonymous  name  of  Scrobbesbyrig,  flourished  byits  de- 
dii»e ;   and  Alfred,  afler  subduing,  settling,  or  expeUing  the 
Danes,  and  consolidating  the  English  monarchy,  ranked  this 
amon^  his  principal  cities,  and  gave  its  name,  to  the  Shire  of 
which  it  is  the  capital.     The  boundaries  on  the  western  sidc»- 
howerer,  were  still  fiercely  disputed  by  the  Welsh.    In  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  their  reigning  Prince,  Griffydd,  ren* 
dered  himself  so  formidable,  by  his  predatory  inroads  that  lis 
name  had  become  a  terror  to  the  English.    Harold  undertook 
an  eiq>edition  against  him  by  land  and  sea;  his  light  armed 
(roopa  and  cavalry  pursued  the  haxdy  Britons  into  their  &st- 

nesses. 


ntmCB^  irf  harr assed  them  so  efFectually  tlM  they  sent  to  the*" 
vfotoriowCMef  the  head  bf  then*  Prince  as  a  token  of  subjectibn. 
IntaamOTf  mf  his  achievements  great  piles  of  stones  were  erected 
oa  nwiyoftho  mountmns  of  Wales  and  Shropshh-e,  with  this' 

Hie  victor  fiiit  Ilaraldus. 
Here  Harold  was  victorious* 

There  is  a  diMdiCful  tradition  that  the  rude  heap^  of  rock* ' 
called  bj  the  Britons  Carjfeddm  tetvion,  on  the  ridg^  of  the 
Stiperatanes  m  this  county,  were  thrown  together  asmomnnents 
of  his  triumph.  He  afterwards  endeavoured  to  secure  the  ad*' 
vantages  he  had  gained,  by  a  decree  which  forbad  any  Wein- 
man to  appear  on  the  eastern  side  of  O&'s  Dyke,  on  pain  of 
looDgjhis  right  hand. 

Atlhe  period  of  the  Norman  conquest,  ahnost  the  whole  of  ' 
Mb  couBtf,  iMBides  one  hundr^   and  fifty-eight   Manors  in  - 
•Cher  party  of  the  Kingdom  were  bestowed  on  Roger  de  Mont- 
giybery,  a  delation  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  one  of  hit 
chief  ciytainf,  as  a  reward  for  his  sendees,  in  assisting  in  the 
cooqaesty  and  afterwards  in  sobddng  Edric  Syhraticds,  Earl  of 
Shpewabury,  to  whose  title  and  domains  he  succeeded.     The 
hoitilitieA  of  the  Welsh  fineqnentiy  disturbed  him  in  the  enjoy- 
mcDt  of  these  tpfen^  acquisitions,  and  in  10^,  Owen  Gwin* 
nedd'tMr  prince  assaulted  the  Salopian  capital  with  so  formida- 
ble afoioe  as  to  require  the  army,  and  the  presence  of  the  king  ' 
hintsl^  to  repel  and  vanqddi  them.      This  discomfiture  only 
•erred  to  addifresh  fuel  to  the  wariike  spirit  of  the  Welsh, 
rovsed  as  it  had  already  lieen  by  die  rapacious  encroachmehts  of  ' 
the  Norman  barons.  The  conqueror  had  sanctioned  and  authorised 
these  eneroachmenls,  for  finding  himself  foBed  in  his  repeated   ' 
attempts  to  reduce  Aose  high  ^^irited  fees  to  submission,  by  the 
foree  of  araaa,  he  adopted  a  politic  mode  of  warfkre,  and  issued   ^ 
grants  to  certain  of  the  favourites  of  all  the  lands  they  should  be 
aUe  to  conquer  from  the  Wehh.    A  commission  so  absolute, 

bears 


Ififuf^  ^^tj^niRianalggyto  the  mandate  crf'a  m0d(9ni  ^leqfM^o&isMrt 
cfm  times  to  oipve  of .  hia^dbil^  G^HtM]# ;  ^^Go  aodicmMpMca^ 
ccwtiy  ovet w^d^  you.  are  destined  t^ir^gn*''    H«  ftboirtideaiw 
v9ared,tQ4md&  and  ^^^ke^  the  W^lshSordw  Gfaiaft^k»idMa»«* 
•ehresy  by  promising  a  confismation  of  an  their  ri^^  and.(ra»*. 
tgcs  in  returp  for  a  simple  ackfiowle^lgemeiut  pf .depe»dawe  oft^ 
the  Eag^  crown,  and  by,  threatemi^  the  seimre  of .  thei^j 
pgnewong  by  right  of  conqoest,  0$  a  puniflbtnent  Ibr  .their  rei* 
fiinl  of  allfgyinf^.      Hence  aj^^e^.to  ham  ;Oiiginaied.-iheo 
■^jgporieg ,^and  jurisdij^ions  of  thc^  Lords  Mwiiberv    TheifMsd^'. 
ciae  extent. of  territory,  denominated  the  MArohea*  is  diCedil^) 
tifdefine.    Duripg  the  time  of  the  ^m^foSf  the  Sevocn  wasxon^* 
ridered  the  ancjent,  boundary  |>etwe€p  Ei^lfu^  and.WnletQr  then 
kads  conquered  by  p&  on  the  western  side  ,of  that  jiter  went  / 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  and  aAerwardaiinoafponitedq 
with  the  M(wuir^y,  by  Alfred  the  fj^reat. .  The  wofd.Maidiei,.. 
ttgnifies  generally,  the  limits  between  the.  Welsh,  and  the  £ag*t 
lidit  of  which,  conseq^^tly,  the  westeni  boKder  of  8hmpshire  ^ 
fimned  a  princq[>i4  portion.    Of  the  ]^7orman  Lords,  bOMdeaithe  ^ 
Eari  of  SlnDevd>ury,  who  did  hopage  for  voyal  gnmta  of  teniloiy  « 
in  these  and^other  parts  adjcunieg,  we  notice  .Fitatf  an  fov£hm  > 
and  Oswestry ;   Fita^arine,    for  ;Wluiitingten».  and  Rc^ec  ie 
St^^qge  for  EUesmqre.    Th^tenure^bywl^h  these  Lords^held  i 
nnjler  the.Ju^  «was  *^  in  case  of  war  to  serve  with^  eectaia- 
mnjiber   ^ ,;!raasal^,iurAi9b  their  ca^ea.witl^  staang garnsoBSy-  - 
with  Mifijjyfmf  miljj(f9y .  in^leme^its.  ^.  stoves:  Sot  jde&mce,./  and^  i 
to,kegp|jh||,^|i||g^  p^fifkfi  in  .sul^iectim..  To  enaUaeheM  l» -^ 
perfono.Jhft^jthifli  f^re  aUpwed  toesaome.in  ththr  req;»ecliTe  ^ 
Ce9itjD[p^jtfi.^isp)iftejiirisdipl;ip9;  .thenr.  power  aecaaa  to  hsM  i 
be^  ffM  IfA^ifrffj  a^  despo^c  within  their  several  acignanea  aa  -* 
th^iqr.whmt.J^hey  were.cr^i^ed*'!*  •  For  tfie.beltersecHrily.of  ' 
tbfQsi;lv^and^hegoy^^nQ]|ept.i^;the|>eeptle^  theaa/nsw  4osda  * 
regigdl  epd Jyttfifdflfat  cartf».^r^<Mi>gw  onea»  and  ganjaeped*  ^ 

tha«   « 

*  Efias's  Toor  throogb  Nortli  Waks,  p.  538. 
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tiufni  wMi  their  own  soldiers.    They  also  built  towns  on  the 
obokest  spots  m  the  country  for  thehr  English  followers/   It 
was  in  this  manner  most  of  the  castles  on  the  borders  of  Wales 
were  built ;  as  is  evident  from  their  number,  there  being  thirty- 
Unee  in  the*  county  of  Salop  alone.    The  whole  government 
and  jturisprudence,  within  their  respective  limits,  depended  on* 
the  will  of  the  conquerors ;  but  it  sometimes  happened  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  one  lordship  infringed  on  the  rights  of  an- 
oth^.    As  they  were  all  equal,  these  disputes  couM  not  be 
settled  by  the  ordinary  decisions  of  justice.     It  was  necessary  ' 
therefore  that  superior  courts  should  be  erected  for  die  pur* 
pose  of  accommodating  the  dilR^rences.    The  lords  marchers 
regtdarly  held  their  baronial  courts,  where  the  inferior  lords,*  * 
who  held  of  them,  were  obliged  to  attend.    At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  chi^f  oourt  for  the  Marchers  of  North  Wales  was  ' 
held  in  Ludlow  Castle.     To  this  court  appeals  might  be  made, ' 
both  from  the  lords  themselves  against  others ;  and  also,  from   ' 
the  people  against  the  wrong  judgments  of  the  lords.    A  pre- 
sident and  council  were  instituted  to  decide  on  these  appeals, 
and  to  control,  in  some  degree,  the  tyrannical  authority  exer« 
cised  by  those  warlike  chie&  over  their  oppressed  vassals. 

It  ha$  been  justly  observed,  that  the  high  privileges  of  the 
lords  marchers  coidd  not,  for  many  reasons,  be  held  by  charter. 
The  kings  of  England,  when  they  gave  to  any  person  such  lands 
a&he  might  omquer  from  the  Welsh,  could  not  fix  those  immu-  ' 
nifiei.on  any  certain  precinct,  not  knowing  which,  or  whether 
any,  wouldbe  eventually  subdued.    The  lords  themselv^  were "' 
noi  aolicttous  to  procure  such  immunities,  as  it  frequently  hap«   * 
pened  that  Uiose  lands,  c€  which  they  had  taken  possession,  were   ' 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  Welsh,  either  by  composition  with 
the  kings  of  Engkwd,  or  by  force  of  arms.    Another  bar  to    * 
the  granting  oi  such  charters  was,  that  privileges  of  so  lugh    ' 
and  regal  a  nature  could  not,  by  the  laws  of  England,  be  titms*  ^ 
feifed  from  the  crown.    It  was  therefbre  deemed  more  politic 
to  sufier  the  lords  to  establish,  of  their  own  authority,  these 

absolute 
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d)eolute  jarisdicUons,  and  to  withhold  any  grant  firqm  th^  sove- 
reign,  whidi»  if  ever  called  ki  question,  might  be  adjudged  o^ 
no  force.  Those  lordships,  however,  which  were  conquered  by 
English  princes  themselves,  were  subject  to  a  more  regular 
jurisdiction,  being  governed,  in  general,  by  the  laws  g(  £ng- 
Iand« 

In  pcQcess  of  time,  as  the  English  arms  prevailed,  those 
tenures  increased,  so  that  the  domixaon  of  the  marches,  which, 
was  originally  confined  to  the  line  of  separation  from  Wales^ 
penetrated  at  length  into  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  On, 
the  death  of  Llewelyn,  m  the  eleventh  ^ear  of  Edward  the  Firsts 
the  necessity  and  the  grants  ceased  together;  and  after  this 
period  no  mme  lords  marchers  were  created.  The  Welsh  sub- 
mitting to  Edward,  he  took  the  principality  into  his  own  hands^ 
conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  assembled 
a  parliament  at  Rhudlan  Castle,  and  enacted  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  country  after  the  English  manner.  These, 
laws  were  confirmed  on  the  following  year,  by  the  stalute  of 
RutlaiuL  From  this  period  no  lord  marcher  could  exercise 
any  prerogative,  not  previously  confiiyned  to  him,  without  a. 
special  grant  from  the  crown.  The  power  and  consequence 
of  these  'once  absolute  baronial  chieftains,  being  thus  cur- 
tailed and  diminished,  gradually  declined. 

*By  statute  28  Edward  the  Third,  all  the  lords  marchers 
were  to  be  perpetually  attending  and  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
England,  as  ,they  and  their  ancestors  had  been  at  all  times 
past,  and  not  to  the  principality  of  Wales,  into  whose  hands, 
soever  it  should  hereafter  come ;,  so  that  the  four  counties  of 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  -Hereford,  -and  Salop,  were  never 
termed  the  marches  of  England,  but  'of  Wales.  The  sove- 
rei^Uy  of  the  crown  of  England  ever  extended  to  Wales  iti^lf. 
By  statute  27  Henry  the  .  Eighth,  for  juicorporating  Wales 
with  England,,  all  Jords  marchers  were  to  enjoy  such  liberties, 
■uses,  and  profits  as  they  bad^  or. used  .to  have,  at  the  first 

•  Gongh'f  Camden,  Vol.  III.  p.  U. 


entry  intof  fteir  famds  h  ttmes  pdM,  notwtthstatidittg  tlmt  act. 
He  ocmrt  of  die  president,  Itnd  couneii  of  Ae  Marches  of 
KortN  W«!es»  was  re-establMied  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Earl  of  March,  from  whom  he  was  descended :  it 
owed  its  fir^  m^titutibn  to  the  prerogative  royal  transacting 
matters,  and  acting  judicially  by  virtue  of  that  authority,  to 
die  entire  satitfaction  of  the  siAjects,  for  a  peHod  of  about 
sixty  years ;  until  by  S4  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  court  was  con- 
firmed by  an  act  of  parliament,  then  considered  expedient 
by  reason  of  other  laws  relathig  to  Wafes,  which  were  art  diat 
time  further  enlarged  and  explained.  The  act  concerning  Ac 
court  of  Ludlow  runs  thus ;  ^  that  there  shaO  be  and  remahi 
a  resident  and  council  In  the  dominion  of  Wales  and  die 
Marches  of  the  same,  with  all  oiBcers,  clerks,  and  incidents  to  the 
same,  in  manner  and  form  as  it  hath  been  heretofore  used  and  ac- 
customed, which  resident  and  council  shall  have  power  and  autho- 
rity to  hear  and  determine  such  causes  and  matters  as  be  or  here- 
after shall  be  assigned  to  them,  by  the  kihg's  majesty,  as  here- 
tofore hath  been  accustomed  and  used.*'  It  is  to  be  observed^ 
that  befbre  the  enactmeht  of  this  statute,  the  brd  president  al- 
waj's  kept  his  court  in  some  place  within  the  English  pale, 
and  not  hi  Wales,  which  circumstance  gave  the  court  a  pre- 
text for  extending  its  jurisdiction  into  the  four  counties  above- 
mentioned.  Hence  from  the  indefinite  appHcftdon  of  the  term 
Marches,  a  question  arose  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  honiP 
fhr  these  counties  were  under  the  jtirisdlctibn  of  **  the  lord 
president  of  Wales  and  the  Marches  thereof,**  tot  by  statute^ 
34  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were  to  bd  exdttd^d'  ftWh  the  juris- 
Action,  and  by  the  S7  Henry  the  Eighth,  sevc^  lordshiprf 
marches  were  annexed  to  England,  and  others  annexed  to 
Wales,  and  those  last  were  pw^crly  "  Wales  arid  Hie  Marches 
thereof,'*  within  the  words  of  the  statute.  Besides^  the  knig^r 
writ  always  running  in  thos^  fbur  English  counties,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  they  should  not  be  cot^prehefided  in  th^ 
jurL<;d!ction  of  the  court  of  the  Marches,  then  newly  established 

without 


without  express  words.  In  the  coone  of  the  argument  on  this 
(question  an  (4>jection  was  started,  on  what  might  properly  be 
reputed  the  Marches  of  Wales,  upon  inference  that  ^m  woid 
Marches  should  never  have  been  put  into  the  sl^itttte  of  M 
Henry  the  £ighth,  unless  it  had  a  definite  import.  The  ansnrer 
jras,  that  the  words  **  dominiqu  and  ptmcipality"  ef  Wales 
jrere  not  extensive  enough  to  comprehend  .the  shines  of  Breofe- 
nock,  Radnor,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh,  which  were  whdfy 
composed  of  lordships  marchers  only,  and  either  or  both  of 
jtbe  former  terins,  principality  and  dominion,  would  stretch  them- 
selves no  farther  than  the  eight  counties  of  Wales ;  so  that  the 
word  marches  in  that  statute  must  be  only  proYinctai,  since 
by  27  Henry  the  Eighth,  all  was  made  to  be  either  of  Wales 
«r  England.  But  if  there  was  a  necessity  that  something  m^fal 
still  be  reputed  marches,  then  those  lordships  could  only  be 
the  marches  that  were  made  counties  of  themselves,  and  not 
those  that  were  annexed  to  either  ancient  English  or  Welsh 
counties,  ibr  they  were  reputed  to  be  of  the  same  nation  with 
ihose  counties  re^ectively.  The  argument  for  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  lord  president  oyer  the  four  English  counties  was,  in 
substance,  that  the  court  <^  the  president  and  council  was  not 
erected  but  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament ;  there  was  a  presi* 
dent  and  council  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  as  is  evident 
from  the  words  of  the  statute,  which  refers  twice  to  the  usage ; 
{^  xMcA  heretofore  hath  been  used  s")  therefore  whatsoever 
was  the  intention  of  the  king  in  erecting  this  court,  was 
likewise  the  intention  of  parliament  in  establishing  it.  That 
the  lord  president  exercised  his  jurisdiction  in  the  loidshipff 
marches  of  th^  ancient  English  counties,  nay,  in  the  coun- 
ties themselyefl^  is  -confirmed  by  the  constant  practice  of  all-' 
times. 

Theiparch^.of  Walesifjiich  W)ere  comprehended  in  Sbrop- 
ahire,  acconjuig  to  Domesday,  and  perhaps  always  so  since  the 
—.ir;ng  of  QiFa*s  Dyke,  such  as  the  lordships,  towns»  parishes, 
commots,  hundredsi  and  cantreds  of  Oswestry,  Whittington, 

Maesbrook, 
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Maesbrook^  Knocking  EUesmere,  Down  and  Cherbury,  were  b)r 
the  statute  27  Henry  the  eighth,  above  cited,  made  guildable, 
and  annexed  to  the  county  of  Salop ;  but  as  the  act  says,  no 
otherwise  privileged  than  as  other  hundreds  within  the  said 
county.^  By  a  subsequent  statute  84>  and  35  of  the  same  reign, 
tile  town  and  hundred  of  Aberton,  till  then  called  parcel  of  Me- 
rionethshire, was  also  annexed  to  Salop,  and  all  offences  com* 
ndtted  in  that  county  were  to  be  enquired  of  in  this. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  president  and  council  of  the  marches 
was  abolished  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  William  and  Mary,  at  the  humble  suit  of  all  the  gentlemen 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  principality  of  Wales.  The  pre« 
amble  of  the  act  sets  forth,  that  the  court  was  a  great  grievance 
to  the  subject.  Among  the  principal  complaints  urged  against 
It,  may  be  ranked  the  mal-practices  of  its  attomies  and  inferior 
officers,  "  whereby,"  as  the  words  of  the  records  were,  "  justice 
bad  lacked  due  execution,  and  the  inhabitants  had  been  sundry 
ways  roost  grievously  vexed  and  molested,  as  also  by  long  delay? 
of  suits,  and  new  exactions  of  fees,  greatly  impoverished ;  so 
Aat  the  court,  which  was  in  the  beginning  erected  for  the  ease 
and  relief  of  the  inhabitants,  was  become  to  them,  through  such 
lenses,  most  grievous  and  intolerable."  The  first  lord  pre- 
sident after  the  re-establishment  by  Edward  the  fourth,  was 
carl  Rivers,  his  brother-in-law;  and  the  last  was  die  earl  of 
Macclesfield,  whose  commission  afterwards  ran  as  lord  lieute-^ 
nant  of  North  and  South  Wales.  An  eminent  writer  of  those 
times,  speaking  of  the  abolition  of  this  jurisdiction,  observes, 
^  that  it  had  proved  an  int<^rable  burthen  to  Wales  and 
the  borders  at  all  times,  and  a  means  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
power,  especially' in  the  late  reign,  when  a%ew  convert  family 
were  at  the  head  of  it ;  nor  could  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  the 
late  president,  who  kept  his  court  at  Ludlow,  reduce  it  to 
such  order  as  to  cease  to  be  a  grievance,  and  therefore  it  was 

dissolved;*^ 

•  MS.  History  of  Salop,  by  Edward  Lloyd  of  Treneweth,  cited  by 

Mr.  Goiigli. 
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diBBotved.'*     The  Wekh  chancery  office  is  now  kq>t  ia  Lin^ 
coin's  Inn. 

After  the  extmction  of  feudal  tyranny,  and  the  final  over* 
throjr  of  Wdsh  independencct  the  varying  extent  and  limits  of 
Shropshire  became  settled  and  defined.    Ijt.is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Denbighshire,  by  the  detached  part  of  Flintshire,  and 
by  Cheshire;  on  the  east  by  Staffordshire;  on  the  south  by 
WcMrcestetshire  and  Herefordshire ;  and  on  the  west  by  Rad- 
norabire,  Montgom^shire  and  Denbighshire.    This  latter  coun- 
ty of  coorae  bounds  it  on  the  north-west.    It  lies  nearly  within 
52  and  5$  degrees  north  latitude  and  2  and  S  d^ees  west  lon« 
gitude  from  London.    It  is  stated  to  be  abont^orty-four  miles 
long  from  north  to  sooth,  twenty-eight  broad  from  east  to  west^ 
and  an  hundred  and  thirty-four  ia  circumference.    The  area 
circumscribed  by  these  boundarieais  computed  at  890,000  acres, 
or  about  a  for^-fifth  part  of  England  and  Wales.    Its  shape  is 
an  insular  parallelogram,  scHnewhat*  af^roaching  to  an  oval. 
The  principal  natu|td  division  of  the  coun^  is  the  river  Severn, 
which  runs  firom  north-west  to  south-east,  dividing  it  into  nearly 
eipial  parts.    There  are  fifteen  hundreds,  or  districts  answering 
Co  that  denomination,   namely,    Oswestry,  Pimhill,  Bradford 
North,  Bradfinrd  South,  and  Birims^,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Severn ;  the  liberty  of  Shrewsbury,  the  firanchises  of  Wenlock, 
and  the  hundred  df  Stottesden,  extending  on  both  banks  of  that 
river ;  the  hundreds  of  Ford,  Chirbury  Cundover,  Munslow, 
Oven,  Purslow,  and  the  honour  of  Clun,  on  the  south-west  side 
«f  tbe  Severn.    All  these  divisions,  as  well  as  the  parishes  whidi 
they  contain,  are  disfNToportion^le  in  size  and  irregular  in  shape. 
Several  of  the  parishes,  in  common  with  those  of  other  counties, 
are  intersected  by  other  parishes,  or  have  one  or  more  detached 
districts.    The  Rev.  archdeacon  Plymley,  to  whose  work  on  the 
Agriculture  of  Shropshire  we  are  indebted  for  much  substan- 
tial and  accurate  information,  assigns  a  very  satisfiictory  reason 
Jor  trregularitief  in  these  originally  ecclesiastical  divisions.    He 
Vau  XIL  B  premises, 


ptMiA^,  AM  tiifo  ^ofwtxij  is  lEi  putt  iA  A€  dirte  dieeeMtt  dT 
Hereford,  of  Litchfii^d  and  Coventry,  and  of  St.  A8ii{du  Tbt 
detached  parish  of  HalM  Owe^  k  Ih  thit  «f  Wtiroester.  The 
archdeaconry  of  Sdop,  m  Hei^ord  dtoeeie,  oo»ipreheiid%  tx^ 
gedier  with  about  one  half  o^  this  tovrnty,  part  ei  MiMgmKttf" 
shire,  Radnorshire,  Herefordshire,  a^  Worcestershire.  The 
archdeaconry  of  Sidop  in  Lilehteld  and  Coventry  dioceie  is 
principally  within  die  county ;  a  few  of  the  Shropshire  pamheft 
are  in  the  archdeaconry  <tf  Staftird,  arte  in  tint  of  Hereford, 
an^  others  in  that  ^  St.  As^h,  which  is  co-eictensi^  with  the 
diocese,  and  the  c^ice  is  there  liolden  by  Ae  bidiop.  The  ec« 
clesiasticfld  deaneries,  a^n,  compntiend  parts  of  deferent  eoun* 
ties  and  of  fflferent  hundreds.  The  civfl  division  of  manoMi 
tiiough  frequently  c<m(Tned  to  the  whole  or  patt  of  a  paxUi, 
comprehends,  in  some  instances,  paints  ^  two  psiriiAies,  and  has 
witfim  it  parts  of  diferent  townships  $  Mid  the  ^irisdictions  nf 
courts-ket,  but  are  not  always  confined  to  live  bnndfed  in  wfaidi 
they  arc;  situated.  He  dien  observes,  that  tiie  history  of  that 
experience  from  whence  oar  constitution  has  so  happfly  arisen, 
points  out  cuxnnnstanoes  from  which  these  various  limitations  of 
district  have  grown.  Widi  respect  to  pftrukhes,  tfaay  seem  to 
have  originated  at  the  introdmftion  afid  propagMion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  these  kingdoms,  when  lords  of  maaovs  and  persons 
of  extensive  landed  property  erected  i^urchte,  as  religion  ad* 
vanced,  for  the  use  of  themselves  and  of  their  tenants.  To 
these  dnirches  they  procured  the'dthes  arfeing  frSMi  thA  estate* 
to  be  pdd,  which,  if  not  specfaily  appropriated,  would  have 
been  paid  to  the  bishop  of  the  dfoceee,  fbir  die  use  of  tiM  clergy 
in  general,  and  fbr  sudi  pious  purposes  as  he  deemed  necessary. 
Now  the  founders  of  any  chur^sh  would  wish  that  Idl  dieir  teais 
should  pay  tidie  thereto  rather  Ihtti  to  any  other,  and  in  pre* 
ierence  to  theiir  tithes  being  api^ed  at  the  discredoa  of  the 
b:shop ;  so  diat  where  the  estate  of  any  founder  at  a  church  #aB 
scattered,  the  districts  appropriated  to  pay  ti^6  to  it  would  bo 

soitttered 
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ec%mckiirdi being  built  aadm ditoict appokitBd  topaj iHhB to 

ill  inniiter,  that  ptfiibai  had  thek  IbegimiiiiB^ 
TkmmtDA9t€£cbmxAtam^tMoo\mtyhmMkiiwst 
Itt  the  ichdoiconty  of  Salop  aad  Aocem  of  TAfthBidd  and 

Corentry,  Ida 

^GoiODttjr,  5. 

h  thi  ppftrihnr  joriadictiott  of  Bridgcnorth,  » 
Iziiteardideooiiiiy  and  dioeese  of  Woroastef,  $» 
lathe  anhdoaeoairy  of  Saiop  and  diocese  ofHereford,  127; 
In  the  dbcese  of  Sl  Aaaph  there  are  12  churchety  making, 

■i  tte  CQini^ of  Salop,  £62 churdies,  of  whichaboat  229  ait 


Baifiiid  Bflr  Chui, Fimiiore  hi  the  hundred  of  Fkiatwir^Her- 

fidgeton,  Haghman  demene   near  Shtwdiwy, 

i entile  Heath neMrSjiudia,PbaenaU  near 9Maele^,<Boi- 

.cri>d  near  DHnrington,  and  WoodlMWie  netr  Cleebnry  Maft^ 

Inner,  en^BKlBiiiareofaid  dhtricei,  nogt^  if  not  ail  of  wUeh  bad 

cbaRlBt  Ihat  me  nov  detlrejed** 

.  Tktkemm  coofldmaUe  di(brenoe  in  the  eUmate  of  Ah  eoa»- 
Jf«  earing  to  tte  im^uhrity  of  ita  aoil  and  aurfbceb  The  hd»- 
vmttm  tini'eaetcniiide,  where  tfie  land  kwann  and  flat,  is  fi[^ 
qooitly  ripe  about  a  feitni^t  aeoner  than  in  the  middle  of  the 
eoantj^ntesB theses  are  extensivier'butiviieretfaeattrftoeis 
Imp  ligiit,  and  the  bottoni  often  clajrey ;  and  hay  and  grahi  are 
bath  gaOiend  eariier  in  the  middle-of  the  county  dian  on  the 
'■nitem  sde  where  the  vides  a«e  narrow,  the  Ugh  lands  fi^qnent 
iniliati.infiie,aMwaghthegronndisnotingeneral  soatiffand 
■n  fer  the  nMMt  part  on  a  seminvock  full  of  fi80ures.f  The 
prevail  in  spring,  and  those  from  the  west  in 
in  Ae  opinion  of  the  judidous  ardideacOn,  the 
B2  easteijy 
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eastoiy  .winds  ate  the  most  regular,  those  jBrbmt  thafirte  ^siia» 
rally  biowing  for  a  series  of  ^years,  (five  or.  ^li^  •pferhaps) 
strong  and  frequent,  and  then  for  somewhat  dear  a  similar 
qpace  leas  often  and  less  violent.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
»ret  and  dry  seasons,  but  the  j[>eriods  of  both  appear  to  be 
'  much  shorter.     The  air  is  generally  very  salubrious. 

MtNritRALOQT.*-— In  tracing*  the  general  features  of  the 
county,  the  plain  of  Salop*  naturally  claims  the  first  attain 
tion  of  the  topographer.  It  constitutes  the  most  inteanesting 
portion  of  that  vast  valley  between  tlie  kills  of  Wales  luid 
those  of  DerbjTshire  and  Staffordshire.  It  is  a  tract  of  consi-. 
dei^able  extent,  divided  by  the  Severn  into  two  unequal  por- 
ttions ;  and,  though  flat  when  compared  with  the  surroundiog 
hills,  of  very  varied  surface.  Its  greatest  extent  from  north  to 
aoufh may  be  reckoned  about*  thirty  mile^  comprehdkUng  the 
,space  between  Whitchurch  and  ChurchrStretton ;  its  breadtb 
from  Oswestry  to  Coalbrook  Dale,  is  about  twenty-eight  miles. 
A  range  of  limestone  from;  Rua'bon  to  Llany]Beli0cii  and  tka 
Sr^idden  Hills,  fonfts  the  western  boundary;  the  nortliem  exr 
tremity  terminates  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire  and  Flintshire ; 
the  eastern  line  consists  of  the  hiUs  on  the  Staffordshire  border, 
4ke  Wrekin,  the  hills  of  Acton  Bumel,  Frodsley,  the  Lowley, 
4wd  Caer-Cacadoc  ;•  the  sduthem  bouindary  is  formed  by  the 
Longmont,  Sti[^rstones,  and  Longmoontain.  ,> 

From  Hftwkstbne,  southwards  to  Lea  and  GrinahiU  HiUs^ 
extends  a  line  of  siliceous  freestone,  chiefly  of  the  ted  kinc^ 
except  at  Grinshill,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quan<- 
tity  ot  white,  of  iHuch  great  use  has  been  made  in  the 
bridges,  churches,  and  other  modem  edifices,  of  Shrews- 
bury. To  the  west  of  this,  is  another  ridge  of  the  same 
kind  of  stone,  beginning  a  little  north  of  EUesmere;  and 
in  its  progress  southwards,  dividing  into  two  branches,  one  of 

which 
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wUdi  detoen£ng  between  Ellesmere  and  Whixall  Moss, 
touches  upon  Wem,  includes  Middle  and  Annor  Hills»  and 
tenmnates  in  Fym  Hill ;  the  other  branch,  passing  to  the  west 
of  Hlesmere,  reaches  the  river  Perry,  which  it  accompanied 
to  its  juBcdon  with  the  Severn,  under  the  names  of  Nesscliff 
and  Leaton  Shelf;  then  crossing  the  Severn,  it  terminates  m 
the  high  grounds  at  Bicton  and  Onslow*  The  valleys  between 
each  ridge  omtain  marl,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  and 
day.  This  tract,  about  seventeen  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  eight  to  fourteen,  has  but  few 
running  Waters,  but  abounds  in  peat  mosses,  and  in  large  pools 
or  meres,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  pools  of  Ancott,  Marton, 
Fennymoor,  Beaumere,  Berrington,  and  five  others  of  consi- 
derable size  near  Ellesmere. 

On  the  West  of  this  Sandstone,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the 
Wdsh  border,  is  a  band  of  Coal  Strata  extendi^  from  the  Dee 
to  the  Severn.  The  Coal,  in  many  parts  of  this  tract,  is 
wrought  to  a  considerable  extent,  and,  beside  its  domestic  use, 
is  largely  employed  in  the  Limeworks  of  Chirk,  lyid  Llanyme« 
nedb  To  the  West  of  the  Coal  Strata,  and  serving  bb  the 
firandatioD  of  these,  extends  an  irregular  band  o£  Limestone,  in 
some  places  rinng  at  least  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain, 
and  in  others  scarcely  appearing  beyond  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
This  Limestone  in  many  parts,  especially  near  Oswestry,  is  in  the 
state  of  perfect  marUe,  and  small  quantities  both  of  lead  and 
copper,  have  been  found  throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  lime- 
stone itsdf  rests  upon  the  beds  of  slate  that  compose  the  Ferwyn 
mountains,  of  which  only  a  small  portion,  the  slate  mountain  of 
Sehtt^n,  is  within  the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Salop. 

On  the  north-east  of  the  plain,  the  sandstone,  extending 
from  Howkstone  towards  Salop,  is  bordered  by  a  range  of 
Graowakke,  commencing  in  Haghmond  Hill,  about  two  miles 
from  Sirewsbury.  The  s^ta  of  this  hill  are  nearly  perpen- 
diddar  to  the  horizon,  and  its  escarpment  faces  the  Severn,  that 
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flowtwkUnhalf  anuleof  itsbottom.  The  tdbjr  «iitiirard  be* 
twtea  thif  ridge  and  the  WidoDt  oouiits  of  iandrtope  nmihr 
to  <li6  fonner,  nixed  with  inaiijr  roBed  fragntenla  of  granite  and 
odier  primittve  rodb,  and  in  the  avampy  traet»  called  the  Wili* 
moors,  covered  to  a  ooasiderable  depth  by  peat.  The  Wieldn 
itaeU;  with  two  other  mailer  UBi  m  the  North-east  of  it,  oon» 
sists  of  unstradfted  grecnstoae  and  amjrgdaloid,  mixed  with 
compact  felqmr  and  covered  in  many  parts  bj  strata  of  stlieeous 
schistus.  It  is  craggy  at  the  top,  and  so  much  higher  than  the 
surrounding  hills,  as  appars^t^  to  rise  alone  {h>m  the  middle  of 
the  plain ;  its  plan  is  a  long  oral,  pointing  nearly  north  and 
south ;  its  figure  very  enltstfy  resembling  that  of  a  idiale  asleep 
on  the  snrfhce  of  the  sea.  The  most  precq>itoas  side  of  the 
mountain,  is  the  eastern ;  its  height  is  about  liOO  ftet.*  East** 
ward  of  the  Wrekin  is  found  limestone  and  Basalt,  upon  which 
rests  the  great  formation  of  coal  and  ironstone.  This  tract,  in 
which  are  cohcentrated  all  the  great  iron  works  of  the  County, 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  long  broad  line  of  sandstone,  be* 
ginning  north  of  Shiffiial,  and  accompanying  the  course  of  the 
Severn  till  it  qaits  the  county.  The  rodcs  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  at  tiie  entrance  of  Coalbrodc  Dale  from  Shrews- 
buiy,  are  composed  of  Umestone,  and  form  the  ncnrthem  ex* 
tremity  of  a  long  range,  which  pass6s  by  Wenledc  in  a  south»> 
west  direction,  as  ftr  as  Ludlow.  It  is  tiiis  singular  combinal 
lien  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  lime,  together  with  the  advantage 

of 


*  From  an  actual   level  taken  in  1^90,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  fklt, 
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of  water  carriage,  |}ial  readers  Coaibrook  Dale,  the  centre  of 
die  QKWt  exteoaive  iroa  works  in  the  kingdom ;  the  ore  for  the 
'mostj^urt  18  BO  poor,  as,  in  less  favourable  situations,  to  be 
haidiy  worth  the  trouble  of  reducing;  yet  here,  where. the  fuel 
and  fliQc  are  near  at  hand,  it  is  made  the  source  of  astonishing 
wealth,  and  supports  a  population  of  many  thousands. 

The  ceal  district  of  Coaibrook  Dale,  lying  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Wrekin,  and  running  parallel  with  it  from  the  north- 
caat  to  south-west,  is  about  eight  miles  long  and  two  broa4«* 
It  is  first  observed  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  in  the  pa- 
risbea  of  Barrow  and  Much  Wenlock,  and  runs  through  those 
af  Braseley,  Madeley»  Little  Wenleck,  WeHington»  Dawley, 
MaliM  Lea,  Shiffnall,  and  LiUeshall.  The  whole,  but  espe- 
daUjT  the  southern  pa«t  of  this  coal  district,  is  considerably 
above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Shr<^shire,  so  that  near  Horse- 
hty  }^  is  600  feet  above  the  river  Severn,  which  flows  in  its  neigh* 
boQfhood.  The  dip  of  the  strata  varies ;  in  the  parish  of  Made- 
ley  it  ia  towavds  the  ea^t,  and  near  Wellington  and  Linsel  it  is 
firofld  north  to  north-east,  about  one  yard  in  ten. 

The  support  or  foundation  of  the  coal  and  its  accompanying 
slkrata,  ia  dye-earth  and  basalt*  The  former  lies  on  the  east 
aide^  the  latter  on  the  west.  The  dye-earth  is  a  grey  dry 
day,  which  effervesces  with  acids,  and  contains  petri&ctiens^ 
duc%  «f  the  Dudley-fbsiil  kind.  It  is  a  stratilied  mass,  and  at 
Tickwood,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coaibrook  Dale,  may  be 
acen  to  be  at  least  an  hundred  yards  thick.  The  basalt  varies 
6oai  the  softer  and  lighter,  kind^  caUed  Wacke,  to  true  basalt. 
in  aDBie  places  in  the  parishes  of  Brosely,  Madel^,  Little  Wen- 
lock,  Wellington,  and  LilleshaM,  Umestoae  ia  found  as  the  su^ 
post  of  the  coal  strata.  At  Wombridge,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  coal  district.  Dr.  Townson  enumerates  and  measures 
aercBty  of  these  strata,  fimuAg  a  mass  of  about  five  hundred 

B4  a«(d 
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ftnd  fifty  feet  thick.  The  (Hrder  in  which  th^  lie  is.  not  com- 
mon to  all  the  district,  nor  do  they  always  corre^nd  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  coal  district  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  like  other  extended 
coal-fields,  is  troubled  with  fiiults ;  that  is,  the  strata  are  broken, 
and  in  some  parts  lie  much  lower  tiian  they  do  in  others.  The 
principal  faults  in  this  district  run  nearly  north-east  and  south- 
west. Two  of  these  have  thrown  the  strata  on  the  east  and 
west  sides,  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  lower  than  they  are 
jn  the  middle.  This  elevated  middle  district,  which  does  not 
affect  the  surfisu^e,  is  about  seven  miles  in  length,  and  from  one 
to  two  in  breadth,  and  it  is  here,  on  account  of  the  greater 
&cility  of  working  the  mines,  that  by  far  the  greatest  quantity 
of  coal  and  ironstone  have  been  gotten.  The  Madeley-Wood 
and  Lightmoor  works  are  the  only  collieries  in  the  eastern  de- 
pression, which  is  called  a  stoamp^  and  the  Ketley  and  Hadley 
the  most  western  in  the  western  swamp.  The  elevated 
district  has  several  faults,  running  in  various  directions, 
which  have  caused  depressions  in  some  places  of  fifty  or  sixty 
yards.^ 

The  strata  of  this  district,  like  those  of  other  coal-fields,  in- 
close  many  animal  and  vegetable  productions ;  few,  however, 
in  the  upper  strata.  In  the  iron-stone  nodules,  caUed  the  ball- 
stone,  impressions  ai  various  ferns  are  common.  In  the  black- 
ish grey  dry  clay,  called  the  flint  coal-roof,  a  kind  of  muscle 
shells,  and  some  vegetable  impressions  are  found.  In  the  sand- 
stone, called  the  flint,  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  those 
vegetable  petriftictions,  or  rather  impressions  which  have  been 
compared  with  some  of  the  cacti  and  euphorbia  tribes ;  they  are 
sometimes  in  cylinders  of  the  thickness  of  a  man's  thigh.  Ano- 
ther kind  resembles  the  sugar  cane,  both  kinds  are  of  sand- 
stone.  In  the  Pinny  measure,  which  lies  under  the  last-mentioned, 

BO  vegetable  impressions  are  found,  but  some  shells  of  the  limpet 
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or  cocUe  kinds.  Tlie  bed  of  dye  earth  which  supports  the  cost 
strata  contains  many  of  the  Dudley  fossils,  and  some  smalt 
hhralves. 

The  tophiu  iwrhinatus^  calcarius  mMcorticatus^  intern^ 
imtricatia  of  Linnaeus,  here  caOed  curl-stone,  forms  an  ahnost 
continued  stratimi  in  the  Pinny  measure.  The  points  of  the' 
cones  ahrays  point  upwards.  It  has  been  occasionally  used 
both  as  a  flux  for  the  iron-stone,  and,  after  being  burnt,  as  marl 
for  manure. 

The  columnar  iron  ore,  which  so  well  resembles  basaltic  co-^ 
lumns  in  miniature,  is  common  at  Eetley,  but  this  form  here  is 
the  result  of  torre&ction.  In  the  limestone  quarries  at  Lincoln-^ 
bin,  large  geodes  full  of  fluid  pitch  are  frequently  found. 

After  this  sketch  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  plain  of  Salop 
north  of  the  Serem,  it  may  be  proper  to  follow  the  guidance, 
and  quote  the  observations  of  Mr.  Aikin  on  those  ridges,  whidhf 
Ee  on  the  south  side  of  the  river :  Of  these,  observes  that 
accurate  atad  elegant  tourist,  the  first  (in  the  order  of  posi- 
tion from  east  to  west)  is  the  limestone  ridge  which,  coounenc* 
ing  in  Lincoln-hill  at  Coalbrook-dale,  proceeds  in  a  south- 
westeriy  direction  towards  Stretton,  near  which  place  being 
forced  to  the  south  by  the  hills  round  Hope  Bowdler/  it  de-^ 
•cends  nearly  in  a  right  line  to  Ludlow.  The  form  of  these  hilb 
is  the  same  widi  that  of  every  other  limestone  range,  at  a  suffix* 
dent  distance  from  the  primitive  mountains*  The  outline  of 
a  limestone  hill  commonly  rises  from  the  plane  of  the  horizon 
with  an  an^e  of  about  twenty-five  degrees  till  it  readies  the 
height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet,  it  then  proceeds  in  a  di- 
rection nearly  level  with  its  base,  but  more  usually  ascending 
than  descending,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile  or  even  a  nule^ 
and  at  length  drops  down  into  the  plain  at  a  very  large  angle» 
approaching  frequently  to  a  right  angle ;  and  this  precipitate 
descent  is  called  its  escarpment.  Of  the  range  of  hills  now 
imder  consideration  the  escarpment  is  to  the  southwest,  and 

the 
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Ae  8t«epe$t  descent  of  the  sido  is  that  tewarcb  tbe  pljun  of 
Salop.  Near  Coalbrook-dalo  the  lime  abounds  ia  eryitals,  but 
great  part  of  the  rock  is  a  coarse  confusedly  crystallized  marble. 
As  the  hills  proceed  further  south  they  alter  somewhat  in  ahupe, 
Ihq  difference  between  the  asoent  and  escarpment  being  less 
pen^eptibloy  like  Ae  shale  hills;  the  lime  is  mixed  more  with 
dayy  the  strata  become  thinner  and  more  like  schistus;  the  only 
appearance  of  crystallization  is  between  the  strata,  and  the 
substance  becomes  so  sofl  as  to  be  easily  broken  down  by  a 
9nall  hammer. 

Westward  of  this  ridge  is  a  valley^  the  soil  of  which  con^ 
aists  <rf  clay  and  limestone ;  its  breadth  is  about  two  miles,  and  its 
length  from  Coalbrook-dale  to  Strettoo  valley  is  nearly  fifteen 


T^  valley,  to  th^  west,  is  bounded  by  some  low  hills  of 
micac^eous  argillaceous  schistus ;  ranging  for  the  most  part  with- 
•iil  ai^  intermedi%|te  valley  along  the  base  of  a  ridge  of 
I^  mpwtains.  This  ridge,  of  "fluch  the  Wrekin  is  the 
iMNrtbem  extremist  appears  on  the  south  side  of  the  Se* 
vi^  in  the  same  line  with  the  Wrekin,  and  consists  of  the 
ef  the  hills  ef  Acton*Bumel,  Frodsley,  the  Lawley,  Caer 
Caradoc  and  Hope.Bowdler  hHla.  Each  of  these  like  tbe 
Wirekin  has  the  lose  diameter  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
they  are  cra^gF  at  the  top,  andascendfrom  the  plain  of  Sdlof 
nery  abiuptly  at  as  angle  of  about  60^.  Of  this  ridge  those 
hOls  wbkk  fWm  the  eastern  aide  of  Stretton  valley,  have  their 
hflses  covered  hf  a  bed  of  very  shivery  shale  rising  to  the  height 
•C900  or  SOO  to0L  The  vale  in  which  Church  Stretton  is  si- 
t^ydf  separates  the  Trap  mountains  fipm  a  very  singular  mass 
af  hills,  eaQed  the  Lmgmomt.  They  ascend  gradually  from  the 
plain  to  the  height  ef  about  fiOO  feet  and  then  with  a  very  level 
and  unvaried  sannit  stretch  for  several  miles  towards  Bishop's 
Gaslle.  Squareness  seems  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these 
hills,  balh  in  their  plan  and  outline ;  and  from  Stretton  vale,  this 
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nqgulirity  qppears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Three  or  finir 
linet  of  hills  are  seen  riabg  one  above  another,  the  form  of 
cac^  of  which  was  in  all  probabili^  nearly  a  cube;  at  present, 
however,  from  the  diminution  of  their  tops,  and  the  proportionate 
«dargement  of  their  bases,  they  approach  nearer  to  the  figure 
of  a  truncated  pyramid.  Abnost  every  individual  is  separated 
from  th^  surrounding  hills  by  a  deep  narrow  valley  or  glen,  widi 
m  stream  flowing  through  it,  forming  occarionally  small  cas- 
cades,  and  here  and  there  overhung  by  woods.  The  substance 
of  which  the  Longmont  is  composed  appears  to  be  solefy  a  very 
diivery  kind  of  schistus,*  it  is  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
heath  and  short  grass,  and  fiimishes  an  extensive  pasturage  for 
many  sheqp.  Several  brooks  take  their  rise  here,  some  of  which 
flow  northward  into  the  plain  of  Shrewsbury,  and  others  tend 
southwards,  watering  the  country  between  Bishop's  Castle 
and  Ludlow. 

FoDowtng  the  mountainous  line  that  fonoB  the  southern 
boundary  of  thejJain  of  Salop,  we  next  come  to  a  very  elevated 
rocky  tract  between  the  high  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Bishop's 
Castle,  and  the  vale  of  Montgomery.  The  most  elevated  peak 
of  this  assemblage  of  1<^  hills  is  called  Stipcr^fUme*  ;  its  sum- 
mit is  extremely  craggy,  and  overspread  with  eoormous  loose 
blocks  of  quartz,  that  at  a  distanoe  appear  like  the  ruins  of 
some  great  fortress.f  In  height  it  is  rather  superior  to  the 
Wrddn,  and  forms  the  abnqpt  termination  of  a  line  of  KiQuntsan« 
that  hence  extend  south-west  into  Radnorriure.  Towards 
the  plain  of  Salop  the  base  of  the  Stiperstones  is  bordered  by 
the  basalt  and  amygdaloid  of  Pontesford  hill,  and  by  the  lime- 
stone 

*  It  certaialj  presents  tfast  appeannce  oo  its  east  side  near  the  Strettbns, 
fait  Dr.  Townson  says,  the  nature  of  the  rock  io  general  is  compoiud 
sandstone. 

ArMtm&n  Plymiefs  Report ,  p,  69. — Or,  TainMon't  TracUf  9^c.p.  186. 
t  Aee  before,  p.  10. 
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fitonc  and  coal  sti'ata  of  Plalcy  and  Pontesbury,  which  last  joia 
Ae  great  mass  of  sandstone  already  described. 

Lead  is  procured  in  considerable  quantity  from  various 
parts  of  the  Stiperstonci;  chiefly,  however,  from  the  Hope 
and  Snailbeach  mines.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  crystallized 
quartz,  suphate  and  carbonate  of  bar3rtes  and  carbonate  of 
lime  both  the  rhomboidal  and  dog-tooth  spar;  th&  rhom- 
boidal  is  frequently  covered  with  pyramidal  quartz  crystals; 
and  the  quartz  itself  is  overspread  in  many  spechnens  with 
iron  p3nrites  and  very  minute  needles  of  dog-tooth  spar.  The 
ore  is, 

I.  Sulphurelt  of  lead,  both  galena  and  steel  ore,  which 

latter  contains  silver. 
U.  Carbonate  of  lead,  crystallized* 

III.  Red  lead  ore. 

IV.  Blende,  or  black  jack. 

The  red  lead  ore  was  first  discovered  in  these  mines,  by  Raspe, 
a  German  mineralogist.  It  greatly  resembles  the  pulverulent 
cinnabar  ores,  being  entirely  free  from  crystals.  Its  matrix  is  a  dark 
stone  evidently  containing  iron ;  whether,  however,  it  derives  its 
colour  from  the  iron,  or  is  a  native  minium,  Mr.  Aikin  does 
not  profess  to  determine.  The  lead  ore  is  reduced  at  Minsterley 
and  other  places  near  the  mines,  whence  it  is  sent  by  land-car- 
riage t6  Shrewsbury ;  here  it  is  shipped  together  with  the  raw 
Calamine,  in  the  Severn  barges,  and  sent  down  to  Bristol. 

The  country  between  the  vale  of  Montgomery  and  the  vale 
of  the  Severn  is  entirely  occupied  by  two  masses  of  hills,  one 
the  Long  mountain  with  its  dependencies,  the  other  the  Breid* 
den  hills.  These  complete  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Salop,  but  as  they  belong  to  another  county,  a  description  of 
them  here  would  be  out  of  f^ace. 

From  the  Stiperstones  a  range  of  low  hills  proceeds,  in  a 
north  easterly  direction,  as  far  as  Shrewsbury,  known  under 

the 
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ttie  names  of  Lyth  H3Iy  Banton  Hilly  and  the  Sharpatones: 
the7  consist^  for  the  moet  part,  of  grauwakke  mixed  with 
imca;  in  some  places,  however,  the  rock  is  covered  with 
in  indarated  stratmn  of  various  thickness,  consisting  of 
toonded  pebbles,  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a  grain  of  com, 
eemented  wit&  dsfx  tiie  pebbles  are  quartz,  semi-transparent, 
varying  in  colour  from  pure  white  to  flesh  colour,  and  contain* 
ing  particles  of  mica.  On  the  west,  however,  of  Lyth  Hill, 
jjescending  to  Meole  Brook,  are  several  beds  of  a  stratified 
rock,  consisting  of  day,  sulphurett  of  iron,  and  lime:  on  the 
addidcm  of  nitrous  acid,  a  very  lively  effervescence  takes  place; 
it  melts  into  porous  shining  black  slag,  on  being  kept  a  few 
nunutes  in  a  white  heat  in  an  open  fire ;  when  exposed  to  an 
inferior  degree  of  heat^  and  plunged  into  water,  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  hepatic  gas  is  extricated.  This  rock  shelves 
gradually  down  to  PuUey  Common,  and  is  there  terminated 
by  beds  of  soft  lime  and  coals ;  this  latter  mineral  indeed  is 
found  accompanying  almost  the  whole  course  of  Meole  Brook: 
there  arc  three  strata  lying  over  each  other ;  tlie  first,  caBed 
Funkers,  are  intimately  mixed  with  a  large  proportion  of  iron 
pyrites,  and  are  only  used  for  burning  lime  and  bricks;  the 
next  are  of  superior  quality,  but  the  lowest  are  by  far  the 
best ;  tbey  are  of  a  deep  shining  black,  soil  tlie  fingers  but 
little,  and  are  so  inflammable  as  to  take  fire  wlien  hekl  a  few 
moments  in  a  candle.  Salt  springs  are  found  in  many  of  the 
pits,  of  wliich  one  at  Sutton  is  in  great  repute,  as  an  efficacious 
purgative. 

In  tracing  the  mineralogy  of  the  southern  district  of  the 
sounty,  we  are  enabled  •  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  curious  and 
profound  researches  of  Dh  Townson.  He  observes,  that  if 
we  come  back  to  the  Lawley  and  Caradoc,  and  then  continue 
our  eourse  eastward,  we  find  under  both  these  hills  on  their 
eastern  side,  a  parallel  range  of  white  standstone,  which  in  some 
places  hat  a  very  coarse  grain.  Where  it  is  most  regular,  as 
voder  the  Lawley,  it  presents  ks  escarpment  towards  these 

hills. 
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hills,  from  which  it  is  dhrided  by  a  snaD  vaUey.    Uadar  Ihe 
Cariadoc»  on  one  q[>ot,  it  forms  a  liltle  conical  hOL 

In  the  southerly  district,  the  Brown  (3ee  Hill,  and  die 
Titterston  Clee  Hill  which  lies  three  or  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  former,  are  amongst  the  highest  hills  in  Sbi^epr 
shire,  and  are,  particularly  the  latter,  treasures  ibr  this  part  of 
the  county.  They  belong  to  the  flat-topped  hills,  bitt  are  rerf 
irregular  in  their  forms.  They  are  about  fi^e  or  six  miles  ia 
length,  and  about  half  asmuch  in  breadth.  They  resemble  each 
odier  in  their  products;  both  contain  coal  and  ironstone 
whidi  in  both  are  in  some  parts  covered  by  a  thick  bsd  of 
basalt,  and  this  basalt  in  each  forms  two  irra^ular  ridges  higher 
than  the  other  parts  of  the  hilL  They  further  agree  in  their 
strata  dipping  all  round  from  their  circumference  to  the 
centre,  like  the  sides  of  a  bowl.  But  they  differ  greatly  in  the 
quantity  of  coal  they  yield.  The  coal  in  the  Brown  Clee  Hill 
only  lies  in  thin  strata,  and  is  chiefly  worked  in  a  small  way 
by  poor  coUiefs,  whilst  the  principal  stratum  in  the  Titterston 
is  mx  teet  thick.  On  this  hill  there  are  six  different  coal  fields, 
which  diflfer  considerably  in  their  extent  and  thickness.  The 
most  extensive  and  valuable  is  the  Combrook,  which  is  about 
4  mile  long  and  half  a  mile  broad.*  The 

•  The  following  lirtswm  iliew  what  are  the  strsta  hi  tfafeMd.  The 
imacme  bed  of  l>asalt,  wliich  lies  above  the  coal,  is  a  remarkable  circosi- 
•tMice  in  this  part  of  the  khigdom. 

Strata  fbhnd  hi  sfaikuig  the  deep  pit  in  the  sootbeni  part  of  the  Un. 

ydi.  feet* 

Earth  and  Sandstone  Rock  IQ  i^ 

Basalt,  caUed  here  Jewstone 64  l( 

Sandstone  Rock,  Bind,  Climdi,  and  Coal  Roof.    Dry 

Clays fS  0       . 

ThegreatCoal     •• t  o 

Coal  Bottom,  and  Iromtone  Roof.    These  arc  dry 

Clays • 1  1 

Iroastane Measore.    AdiyCbqr-  • • 1  e{ 

Three-quarter  Goal 0  14 

Chraiper.    HarddryCbiy    t  0 

IknlOfsCoal    < • t  t 

Clie  Smith's  Coal  Bottoik    Diy  Cb^  down  te  the 

Foo^foot  Coal  Rock r* • 0  t 

lOr       1 


The  fhmkMf  tMi  firid,  '#hiilr  b  te  tiM  M;ttli  mA  of  ibt 
lifi»  is  afcottt  half  a  nufo  iiN%  by  »  ^uttMr  tooted.  Tfab  tal 
tte  same  nindber  of  beds  of  coal,  as  the  pf«oidfa%,  tait  th«y 
are  always  about  one-third  thicker.  Tbe  bamltdaeft  not  tfoifW 
tke  coal  in  tbik  field,  ttoir  is  H  fond  in  It.    llie^er  coal- 

Tlie  stnu  m  the  water-pit,  which  is  about  a  qaarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
north-east  of  the  precediog^  are-^ 


Basalt,  here  called  Jewstone • 

Itoown  and  white  CtundL    Dry  Oay 

Red  Roek.    A  yello«4A  SaSKlfltMW    

ttndandClaick    DryOajt * 

PiMey Iroiisloiie MeaiHK.    DiyClay 

Chmcfa.    DryCUy 

Brown  Rock*    A  yellowiah  Sandstone   

Toft  (plastic  Clay)  and  Sand * 

BladiBiDd.    AdryClay 

RodL    Very  coane  AuditoDe   ••••« ^ 

atraagClay -fc. .•...♦.. 

UoTK^eth  Earth,    A  varii^ted  red  and  white  Marl 

GrejRock.    Sandstone   •..., 

Bind.    A  dry  Clay • 

Great  Coal  Rock.    Whitish  Sandstone  

CoalRooC    DryClay  > 

The  Great  Coal  ••••i «• 

CoalBottoBsPouaiin.    AdiyClay^^.^ 

Ironstone  Roof  and  Meamure*    A  diy  Qay 

Three-qoarters  Coal  and  Bass • 

Doinper.    A  hard  dry  Clay  ••  • • 

iSmhh  Coal  and  Clad  in  it 

Strong  Chinch.    DryClay    ; 

PlanaadBass.    HarddryOiay  ••.•»••*.... 

an^iig Chmeh.    DryClay   

Fonr-foot  Coal  and  Bass  

Strong  brown  Clonch.    Dry  Qay    •  •  • 

Sank  mto  tbe  Four-foot  Coal  Rock • 
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ielddt  MAudi.flre  likewise  ne^er  covered  bgr  baa^lt,  are  of.nialt 
exlent,  and  •liave  only  one  atratum  i)£  coal^  from  eighteen 
iicbes  U>  two  feet  and  a  half  thipk;  or  the  same  divided  into 
two  bya  thin  bed  of  fclajr* 

. '  The  HiU  Work  coal-field,  <me  of  the  six,  lies  upon,  or  is 
aaitoupded  by,  the  Cornbrook  coal-field,  and  when  the  coal  in 
this  latter  field  is  cut  off  by  a  fault  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
former,  the  miners,  in  working  in  that  direction,  have  always 
come  to  basalt.  All  these  little  coal-fields,  with  their  accom- 
panying strata,  dip  all  round  from  their  circumferences  to  their 
centres,  and  are  to  be  considered,  not,  as  parts  of  one  great 
bowl,  but  as  so  many  small  ones.  Canal  coal  is  found  in.  this 
hill.  On  account  of  the  great  expense  of  sinking  through  the 
basalt,  cold  is  here  about  one-thhrd  dearer  than  in  the  Coalbrook 
Dale  district. 

Both  these  hills,  like  others,  similarly  situated  in  this  part  of 
the  kingdom,  have  the  vestiges  of  ancient  fortifications  on 
their  smomits.  The  highest  parts  of  both  are  enclosed  by  a 
dyke  or  mound,  which  differ  from  most  others  in  this,  that  they 
are  not  of  earth,  but  of  loose  fragments  of  basalt,  which  are 
found  in  great  abundance  on  these  hills.  Tlie  dykes  are  about 
six  or  ei^t  yards  broad  at  their  bases,  but  now  no  where 
above  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  seldom  that.  From  these 
hills  the  Caradoc  and  the  Malvern  hills,  both  of  which  have 
still  the  remains  of  fortifications  are  distinctly  seen;  and  these, 
by  lying  between  them,  were  well  adapted  to  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence by  signals. 

About  two  or  three  miles  north  east  lies  Orton  bank,  which 
fUmishes  a  great  quantity  of  lime  for  that  part  of  die  country.^ 
The  lime-rock  is  compof^  of  several  strata,  varying  a  little 
in  colour  and  grain.  Dr.  Townson  observed  one  stratum  of 
the  Oolithus  (Bath  and  Portland  stone)  lying  between  strata 
of  common  limestone.  Sandstone  prevails  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. About  Kinlet,  which  is  farther  east,  there  are  some 
small  hills  where  whin  or  basalt  is  found,  with  small  calcareous 
glands.  Billmgsley, 


Bifiingriej^  two  at  three  miles  to  the  north  east,  is  a  coal 
eomlrjr)  It  proAHeei  likewise  the  argillaceous  ironstones 
There  is  a  considerable  colliery  here.  In  the  Wire  Forest, 
■tid  about  the  bankd  of  the  Severn  in  that  lieighbourhood, 
Modstone,  strata  prevail^  and  likewise  from  the  Clee  Hills  to 
Bewdlejy  on  the  confines  of  Worcestershire,  and  about  Bridge- 
Aonh,  on  eadi  side  of  the  Severn ;  and  from  Bridgenorth,  in 
a  ddffth-easc  direction^  to  Tong  Castle  and  Weston,  on  the 
borders  of  Sti^srdshire.  Sandstone  has  also  been  &uiid  in 
tfa^  soutlieHi  part  of  the  county^  About  Ludlow  limestone 
hab  af«  OMnbOn.  Tde  castle  is  built  on  a  grey  argillaceous 
atono)  a  kind  of  veiry  fine  grey  argillaceous  sandstone,  which 
and  contains  shells.  This  and  similar  kmds  of 
\  are  said  to  be  common  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  to 
the  westward)  b  the  Hundi^  of  Clun,  on  the  confines  of 
Wales.* 

After  this  general  view  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  county,  it 
msy  be  |iroper  to  give  a  description  of  the  soil  and  surfagc 
ia  tlie  £ifa«itit  hundi'edil.  In  that  of  Oswestry  there  is  a  con^ 
sideraMe  ^aanlity  both  of  deep  team  and  graveUy  soil.  Therd 
is  also  aone  tearl  in  that  paiish;  and  in  the  parirfi  of  West 
FeUOB  a  large  portioifi  of  black  pt$iy  bog,  drafaied  and  draining* 
Ola  the  nortii-West  side  of  the  cotrnty,  adjoining  Denbighshire, 
#tf  sell  fieS  &ret  strata  of  coal  aiid  fimestone ;  on  the  south-east 
if  becemes  sandy.  Pimihin  hundred  dontains  a  mixture  of 
bo^  land  and  of  sand,  lying  dver  a  i^  sandstone,  with  a  greater 
fhfOitian  of  sound  wheat  land.  Bradfbrd  North  has  somd 
low  had  of  t  ftatf  itetOre,  mA  adme  good  meadow  land,  si 

Voi^Xlll.        .  €  considerable^ 

*  Vttibi  leagth  of  tfaii  d^tsfl  otf  the  mineralogy  of  Shropshire  UtUe 
^ISfj  maf  M  aeceiiify,  ^en  it  w  considered  that  the  subject  hv  been 
btwerthyof  kiiestiaitioli  by  two  of  the  MHt  professors  of  M 
f  Mr.  A.Aildaand  Dr.Townioa.  Theforro^geotleinan  isndw(iaiO) 
in  writiBf  a  miseralasical  survey  of  the  county,  whieh,  from  his 
pwfiwind  knowledge,  tried  abilities,  aad  indefatiisable  mdattry,  will  no  doubt 
'  a  jest  claim  to  th^  approbation  of  the  public,  while  it  confirnis  the 
I  tcpitation  wMch  the  author  fass  already  acquired. ' 
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considerable  quantity  cf^  sand,  and  some ,  gravelly  toils.     A 
M  S  account  of  this  hundred  says,  /*  its  most  profitable  subter* 
ranean  earths  are,  cli^  for  making  of  bricks ;  marl  for  improving 
of  lands ;  and  peat  or  turf  for  firing.     In  the  hundreds  of  Brad« 
ford  North  and  East  Brimstiy  there  is  the  least  diversity ;  it  is 
generally  a  sandy  loam."     In  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  pale- 
coloured  clay^  prevail,  though  there  is  some  light  land»  and  (as 
has  been  already  noticed)  strata  of  coal,  of  ironstone,  and  oi 
limestones  in  great  abundance,  covered  with  a  soil,  reduced 
perhaps  by  the  operation  of  the  air  upon  the  limestone.    In  the 
hundredl  of  Stottesden,  Overs,  and  Munslow  there  is  much  c^y 
also,  and  considerable  quantities  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  lime- 
stone, over  which  is  a  stony  soil  of  great  variety.  The  land  irhich 
lies  over  the  limestone,  or  is  mixed  with  it,  or  with  the  calcare- 
ous gravel  resembling  it,  is  frequently  the  best  in  the  ndghbour- 
hood.    The  next  is  soil  lying  over  freestone ;   the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  rocks  is  frequently  broken  i^  by  the  plough,  and  be- 
comes with  the  soil  a  rocky  loam,  fit  for  turnips  and  barley. 
Sometimes  a  slate  marl  lies  under  the  surface ;  such  a  soil  Is 
esteemed,  but  it  is  not  common.     There  are  some  sands,  lying 
over  a  red  sandstone,  particularly  near  Bridgenorth,  and  some 
clays  of  a  reddish  colour,  particularly  near  Ludlow,  being  al- 
most the  extremities  of  the  two  first-mentioned  hundreds.     The 
surface  is  irregular  throughout  the  three ;   and  in  the  hundred 
of  Overs,  the  Titterston  Clee  hill  rises  to  a  considerable  height. 
Not  far  north  of  it,  in  the  franchise  of  Wenlock,  is  the  Brown 
Clee  hill ;    and  from  the  south  borders  of  Bradford  South, 
Uirough  the  same  franchise,  runs  that  remarkable  ridge  of  lime- 
stone rock,  which  we  have  before  noticed.    In  the  hundred  of 
Cundovcr,  there  is  more  flat  land,  but  still  great  inequali^  of  sur- 
face.   The  Lyth  liill  stands  within  it ;  the  Caradoc  and  Lawley, 
which  are  distinct  hills  of  some  height,  and  the  extensive  com- 
mon of  Longmont  or  Longmynd  which  is  still  higher,  connect  it 
to  the  south  and  west,  with  the  hundreds  of  Munslow  and  Pur- 
slow.    In  Cundovcr  Hundred  there  is  a  ^ood  deal  of  gravelly 

loam* 
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lomskf  sand,  and  day,  often  intermingled  in  very  gmall  beds ; 
dayey  sofls  lying  oVer  red  sandstoney  and  others  with  grayel 
or  sand  under  them.  In  the  liberties  of  Shrewsbury  and  in  the 
hundred  of  Ford  there  is  also  much  pebbly  loam ;  some  reddish 
rock  and  clay,  north  of  Shrewsbury,  and  some  lighter  coloured 
days,  lying  over  limestone  on  the  north  borders  of  Ford  hun- 
dred :  its  southern  district  is  very  much  a  deep  clayey  soil,  with 
coal  undeTy  and  becomes  at  last,  gravelly,  rocky ,  and  uneven.  The 
hundred  of  Chirbury  is  still  more  uneven,  but  has  plains  of  a 
deep,  light-coloured  loam  or  day.  Purslow  and  Clun  are  very 
uneven;  but  several  of  the  hills  are  smooth,  and  afford  fine 
dieep-walks,  with  a  slaty  rock  underneath,  in  some  places  con-' 
taining  so  much  silex  as  to  form  good  roofHslate,  and  in  othecs 
good  building'^tone ;  but  most  commonly  the'  rock  is  argillace- 
ous. There  are  some  pale-coloured  clays  in  these  districts, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  lighter  soils,  not  so  much  gravelly 
peihaps,  as  mingled  with  argillaceous  rock,  which  becomes  fri- 
able on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  the  vales,  the  meadow  and  pas- 
ture ground  is  very  good. 

The  CROPS  commonly  cultivated  in  this  county  arc  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  pease,  and  turnips.  Hops  are  cultivated  on  a  small 
part  <if  the  Herefordshire  side  of  the  county;  hemp,  flax,  and 
cabbages  are  only  got  in  small  quantities.  The  culture  of  pota- 
toes increases  annually.  The  growth  of  hay  and  the  improve- 
ment of  pasture  are  more  neglected  than  any  other  branch  of 
agriculture.  On  the  borders  of  the  Severn  and  other  flat  lands, 
contigoons  to  lesser  streams,  which  occasionally  overflow,  and 
enrich  the  adjoining  lands  by  their  deposit,  there  are  natural 
meadows  which  are  constantly  mown  without  any  other  manure 
bemg  bestowed  upon  them.  The  crops  on  these  are  liable  to  be 
qpoiled  by  floods  during  their  growth ;  an  evil  which  might  bp 
remedied  by  an  act  of  Parli^unent  enabling  the  occupiers  to 
nase  a  rate  for  embanking,  opening  the  channel,  and  making 
back-drains.  The  upland  meadows  are  better  attended  to. 
.  The  grasses  most  .common  in  Shropshire  are  the  following : 
C  2  anthoxanthum 
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atakoxemihMm  odoratum,  tw^H^mevteA  T«nud  graiii; 
pnttensSf  timodiy  gttm ;  tthfecurm  prtUeutk^  iii€«do«r  f<iB4a& 
Some  ipeciet  of  the  agrottis  are  cammxm,  but  thejr  flomr  m 
late  ai  to  be  of  little  use  for  cuilmtieiu  Sereral  maktim  «f 
ihepoa  and  of  the^^shica  abound* 

Of  phmtSy  one  of  the  nMt  abundant  kitse  wtktriona  qficimdl§^ 
great  #ild  valerian ;  the  titkosperrmm  aroaue^  or  corai  gcanir 
welly  a  common  inhabitant  of  cdra-fieUk  Cemptmuia  i  ^m4i 
folUf  rouDd4^liftd  bdl^Aower,  often  called  hu«*btIL  Camfo^ 
nula  pattda^  field  bell-flower.  ViobtkAeaj  j^ttmr  viidet,  ipurv 
kgly  scattered  about  Titterstone,  a»d  frequently  met  witli  atar 
West  Felton.  Btrb$rii  wlgaris^  or  coniraon  basberj*  CokUo' 
cum  atOumnakf  meadow  saffiron,  fiMind  in  a  few  parti^of  liir 
coubty.  The  orchis  Infblhj  butterfly  orofab^  near  LudBow 
and  Bedston,  and  in  other  parts.  AMpUmum  fnckom&neSf  tn^ 
i^homanes  spleenwort,  an  elegant  and  beautiful  plant, 
about  Ludlow.  Asptemum  adiantum  nigrum^  blade 
wort ;  a  less  coomon  but  more  beautiflii  plant  than  the  pr»- 
ceding.  Many  lichens  of  a  rare  and  baautifhl  kind,  arefamni 
«i.the  rocks  and  old  walla  in  learioua  parts  of  the  county. 

Woods  and  Plantatioks.  Notwithstandbsg  largo  yeaily 
fidb  of  timber,  there  are  still  some  fine  ^ooda  of  oak  growittf 
in  thiscounty.  Ihere  ia  a  good  deal  of  hedgerow  tkdber  alaov 
cbnsiating  of  oak  and  ash  principally ;  a  few  wydi  and  odier 
ohas;  still  fewer  beech,  lime  and  flytamofs.  Pdpfara  are  not 
micommon  by  the  aides  of  brooks  and  small  rirers.  TJlere  an 
a  few  yew^-tvees ;  hdlies  Intve  been  plentiAii,  but  tlutt  oma^' 
meettti  tree,  and  usefiil  ftnce,  appears  to  have  been  ne^ectiad 
or  destroyed.  Birdwa,  both  at  trees,  and  as  feneesi  aiv  oom* 
mon  iathe  southi^west  ^Batnctr  There  are  wany  modem  phm-^ 
tations  of  various  sorts  of  firs  and  phie,  genenUy  mixed  widi 
different  deciduoua  trees.  Tindier  in  this  county,  as  in  ril 
others,  has  been  infiailely  more  deaU»oyad  ttan  preaoifaA 
There  stiE  are  many  tfaousmd  acres  of  eoppice-wood,  tiM 
fahie  of  wkkh  dependam^ch  on  sinmliont  ^  on  an  average. 


4iksMI  esecedicyi^  ibiUingi  yearly  pet  «ore«  As  foel^  the 
iliinMid  fiir  cQppfee  woed  is  dinriniBhed^  by  the  increased  add 
hciiWMiiig  conaiiinptieB  «f  coaL  Many  sorts  of  ax>il  are  wffr 
mmaaAcmted  with  pf  epaialiotia  of  coal«  whiefa  fokmerly  c^vU 
only  be  worked  with  firea  of  woad*  It  ia  not  iin{>robahle  that 
the  demand  for  cappioe  wood,  will  eoo^ue  to  decrease^  ia 
proportum  as  the  art  of  nalun^  iron  ii  bett^  understood.  Not- 
wichattttdaif  the  constant  decrease  g£  iMk*thid>er»  this  ooui^ 
is  said  to  retain  propovtaoaably  more  than  any  other.  Thov^ 
j^reat  sq^pliea  haive  beaa  stot  to  Biiafed  for  ship-buildiag,  and 
the  stochtffaave  within  the  last  thir^  y^fa,  been  considerably  dl^ 
nisished,  there  ia  tftill  sufficient  remaintng  for  doitieitio  e«iii- 
somptietty  and  lor  other  jnadteta^  Underwoods  ape  very  e]ttC9Eisive ; 
they  cysist  chieiy  0f  o^^  and  the  greater  p^  aire  m  su^  soils 
and  sitnafifliiS  as  jmabe  the  beet  vetum  that  oould  be  expeete4^ 
On  the  side  of  Shrapshire  near  Bewdley  in  Woreestershire,  is  a 
jggetsaitofnadflrwoed»fidlenf  i|t  eigliteen  or  tarenty-onko  year#' 
gfowih,  <er  converting  into  chaici^  to  mAke  barriron.  In 
one  of  these  coppices,  adjoining  to  a  park  at  Kinkt,  there 
hnnFO  been'  trmaei  19  yevag  tiasbeMrees^  tlial  tite  jrery  pro* 
and  wift  BMke  one  of  the  iaest  W6ods  of  oak  in  the 
Om  the  eatatea  of  Lord  Cljhre^  and  of  other  proprie^ 
lees»  piantattaa  ha»e  bemi  raised  for  cMrnameat.  These  con- 
sist eUaAy  of  htfeh  and  fir  and  becj:^  as  being  of  quickest 
jpesvlh  ;  sesnetimps  fitim  are  intennixed^ 

WifiTn  hMVD*  bi  eempiarisen  with  many  other  c6untieSy 
Shrapriuremqi  be  eatted  an*  indeed  one,  particidarly  with  re- 
sfed  to  fiirid^andi  Of  ^  eonunons  that  remarn,  few  are  of 
huge  entenU  Opm  of  the  most  oansideraUe  is  the  Morf,^  near 
SaAgff^arthi  nUeh-  is  five*  joiiilaa  iii  lengthy  and  mby  be  two  pr 
three  in  width,  but  on  whid^  inclosures  are  now  makii^  to  a 
rensidorahle  axinna.  TheitoareaniaUer  commons,  amounting^  to 
i  hundred  neves^  no^  fkr  j^^nn  it,  all  of  which  are  highly  cn^ 
i  of  improvement  from  inclosure.  There  are  several  large 
tiacta  of  waste  bnd  in^  t|^  voad  from  Shrewsbury  |to  Drayton ; 

C  5  these 
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these  are  of  much  inferior  yalue^  though  they  might  be  reif- 
dered  profitable ;  on  the  very  worst  parts  of  them,  the  Scotch 
fir  would  thriv^.  The  extensive  commons  between  Church 
Stretton  and  Bishop's  Castle»  and  beyond  Clun  to  the  borders 
of  Radnorshire,  are  so  elevated,  and  so  well  calculated  for  sheep- 
pastures,  that,  perhaps,  they  cannot  be  better  occupied. 

There  were  formerly  large  tracts  of  moor-lands,  from  near 
Boreatton  to  St.  Martins,  usually  coveted  with  water  in  the 
winter.  These  are  now,  in  consequence  of  enclosures  and 
drainage,  at  no  great  expense,  rendered  of  considerable  value. 
They  were  frequented  by  innumerable  wild-fowl,  which  have, 
since  the  above  improvement,  entirely  deserted  them.  'Vast 
quantities  were  annually  taken  at  the  decoy  near  Whittington, 
the  property  oi  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Aston ;  which,  being  no  longer 
of  use,  b  now  suflered  to  go  out  of  repair,  and  will  probably 
never  again  be  resorted  to.  There  are  several  large  mossea 
in  Shrc^pshire,  and  a  great  number  of  smaller  ones.  The  chief 
district  of  moor-land  is  that  surrounding  the  village  of  Kin* 
nersley.* 

The  public  roads  of  Shropshire  are  tolerably  good,  and  are  in 
a  general  state  of  improvement ;  the  parochial  roads  are  very 
indifierent,  and  the  mending  of  them  is  much  neglected  fbr 
want  of  proper  surveyors.  In  many  of  the  middle  and  south- 
em  parishes  there  is  no .  tolerable  horse-road  whatever ;  and  in 
some  that  have  coal  and  lime,  those,  articles  are  neariy  useless, 
from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  any  carriage  to  them.  Finger- 
posts are  not  sufficiently  frequent,  and  they  often  sufier  da- 
mage by  the  mischievous  and  unaccountable  prejudices  of  the 
peasantry.  The  mile-atones,  in  general,  seem  to  defy  every 
attempt  to  deface  them,  the  inscriptions  being  of  cast  iron  fixed 
in  the  stone. 

The  RIVER  Sevemf  is  the  principal  river  in  Wales,  and  second 
only  to  the  Thames,  in  England,  belonging  alternately  to  both 

countries. 

•  Archdeacon  PI>Tnley'«  Kcport,"  passim.  ^ 

t  Skrine  on  Rircrs. 
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countries.    Its  principal  souix;e  is  a  small  lake  on  the  eastern 
nde  of  Plinlinunon,  from  whence  it  flows  in  a  devious  directloDy 
under  the  name  of  die  Hafren  river,  to  Newtown,  where  it 
assumes  its  proper  name  of  the  Severn.    Beyond  Welsh  Pool; 
at  which  place  it  becomes  navigable  for  barges,  it  enters  the 
great  plain  of  Salop,  and  making  considerable  compfts,  tumi 
abruptly  to  the  south-east ;  it  th^i  almost  encircles  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  pursuing  the  same  direction  till  it  has  passed  Coal- 
brook  Dale,  soon  afler  which  it  flows  southward  to  Bridgnorth^ 
Bewdley,  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  dividing  near  the  latter 
city  into  two  channels,  which  re-uniting  soon  afterwards,  con- 
stitute a  great  tide  river.    Its  course  below  Gloucester  is  chiefly 
south-west,  until  it  assumes  the  title  of  the  Bristol  Channel^ 
and  &lis  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  navigation  of  this  fine 
river,   connecting  North  Wales  with  Shropshire,  and  Shrop- 
shire with  the  succeeding  counties,  in  its  course  to  the  sea,  is 
productive  of  immense  advantage  to  the  one  under  considera- 
tioo.    It  has  given  value  to  its  mines  €^  iron,  stone,  lead,  lime, 
and  coal ;  and  by  encouraging  manufacture,  has  drawn  an  im- 
mense-accession of  wealth  and  population  to  the  district;* 
creating  at  the  same  time  a  great  market  for  its  agricultural 
produce,  which,  from  the  facility  afibrded  for  the  conveyance 
of  fuel  and  manure,  is  more  than  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  iacreasing  consumption.     Yet,  though  the  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  county  from  this  noble  river  are  'confessedly  great, 
there  are  inconveniences  attending  its  navigation,  which  tend 
to  impair  and  lessen  them.    The  causes  of  these  mconveniences 
are  as  follow  c  the  fords  and  shoals  frequent  in  a  river  whose 
bed  has  a  eonsiderable  declivity,  and  consists  of  matter  of  very 
different  qualities ;  the  deficiency  of  water  in  drought,  and  the 
overflow  in  rainy  seasons ;  and  the  mode  of  hauling  barges  by 
men  mstead  of  horses.    The  irregularities  of  the  water  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  embankments  which  have  been 

C  4  raised 

*  Mr.  TcUbrd't  Acconnt  of  tlie  lalattd  Navigation  of  Satop,  in  Archde^ 
cso  Plymleyli  Beport,  p,  284« 


raised  to  protect  the  low  lands  in  Montgomefyslvrf »  and  in  tbe 
t||iper  part  of  the  conntjr  of  Salop*  Fonnerly,  whan  the  riTer 
had  arrived  at  a  modemte  height,  it  overflowed  those  low  landf 
to  a  great  extent,  which  thereby  operated  as  an  immense  reserr 
voir,  and  took  off  the  top  waters  of  tl^  high  floods ;  and  these 
waters  returning  to  the  hed  of  the  river  by  slpw  degrees^ 
proved  a  simply  to  the  navigation  for  a  long  time  after  the 
Pood  began  to  subside ;  but  being  now  confined  to  a  narrow 
channel,  they  rise  suddenly  to  a  greater  height^  and  flow  off  with 
more  rapidity  than  formerly.  Hence  the  navigation  is  at  one 
time  impeded  by  ^controlable  floods,  and  at  another  left  desr 
jUtute  of  a  sufficieiu^  for  its  ordinary  purposes.  To  remedy 
these  inconveniencaBy  and  thereby  to  improve  the  navigation, 
^o  plips  have  been  suggested.  The  first  is,  the  curing  of 
^e  shallows  which  are  in  the  river  between  Gloucester  and 
Worcesteri  and  tl)e  forming  of  locks  and  wearafrom  Worcester 
Inwards*  The  prac|icabil\ty  of  this  improve^ient  is  shewn  by 
fbe  fi>UQwing  statmenf  of  tl^e di^tance8  and fiiUs: 

St.vt^osi*  JOtftasce    TolsZFoU.  FtiUperMik. 

m  Mile$.  ft.  m.  7^.  m. 

FromBil^ewftg  to  Brid|[e|iortb-** 11  29    6  2    8 

Pnm  Bridgeoortli  to  8toarport,  Worces- 

tenhire***'* 18  41    9  f    4 

Fcooi  StowpocttoWorcfatcr  •••• 15  25    0  19 

From  WorccftUr  t<i  Olouc^iter- « •  •  • SO  K)    0  0    4 

As  e>  ftvlher  recommendation  of  this  plan*  it  is  argned,  thai 
^y  the  establishment  of  locks  and  waars,  the  inter  of  the  Se- 
Xi^m  mi^  be  turned  to  the  working  of  CQm«mifls  and  iron 
iqffgea,  aqd  relieve  them  fieom  the  precarwus  supply  of  trifling 
haooks,  oft#a  dcy  in  smnmer,  and  at  att  times  inadbq«a*e  'm 
foanti^. 

The  aeeond  phm  is  the.  fiaanatkin  of  reservoirs  finr  the  i»t 
aeptiftn  of  the  flood-waters ;  the  principal  of  them  among  the 
hiUs  in  S^mgomeryshirep  and  the  ^|Mor  oi^  in  dingles^  and 

other 


odicv  omiFemeiit  pl^coa  «iloi)g  th^  banks  e£  the  river.  By  thii 
pMfis  the  iii9>f|MO0ity  of  the  ^oqds  aiight  be  graKly  dieck^ 
aad  a  refff  np^  of  wnfer  might  be  hf^  Qcwtailt  readtiieis  to  rega* 
late  the  aiivigati0B  of  the  river  in  dry  99a8QQ8,  i^d  to  amAver 
vifioiia  pOFposea  vi  iigriculture  and  mini  ecoi^opiy. 

With  r^ard  to  the  mode  of  hauling  barges,  an  obvion^  im^  - 
prevement  would  he  the  opening  of  a  good  towing  pa|h  along 
the  river,  and  the  8id)8titatiQn  of  horses  for  men  in  thi9  sl^nsh 
labour.  That  this  project  is  p^r^ctjiy  feasiblei  even  on  the 
IBOit  difficult  banks,  has  been  shewq  by  the  laudable  and 
fBBOcessliil  experiment  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Ketley,  who 
fiin^ed  a  path  for  horses  near  his  manuftctoriea  al  Coid*Port» 
ftnd  curried  it  on  through  rugged  banks»  and  over  sonle  of 
the  woKVt  fords,  S»  ^  distance  of  two  milea,  to  ^  Iieii 
Bridge. 

The  flah  found  in  the  Severn  in  its  course  through  ShMpshire, 
ave  aabsam  fiike^  flounders,  tvout,  grtyUng,  and  eds.  Them 
are  aho  chub,  reaeh»  and  daoe*  in  great  numbers,  fibad  alae 
is  fo«nd,  and  il  is  remarked,  tha(t  fiah  c{  this  speciea,  w^t  in 
any  other  rivets  than  the  Severn  and  .the  Wye,  are  acaroeljr 
eatable.  There  are  also  some  lawpr^  in  the  Shropaktre  part 
of  the  Severn ;  in  Worcestershire  they  are  plentiful. 

The  pcinoipal  tributary  rivevs  ave  the  Gaaalet,  the  Vymway, 
the  Tam,  Ike  Chin,  the  Ony,  and  the  Teme.  Theve  are,  he» 
sides,  innumerable  rivuleta  and  streams,  whidi  adorn  and  ferti* 
Kae  the  oounly. 

The  SAKua  af  Shrgpahire,  thou^  not  numerooaar  extenrive, 
form  a  variety  in  its  landscapes  raxvly  to  be  met  with  in  thoae 
af  the  mUlaiid  ooumiea  of  Englaad.  That  adjoining  the  town 
eTEUesmere  covers  lltf  acres,  and  there  are  othen  in  the 
ne^ibourbood  of  smaller  extent.  Near  Whitchurch  are  dao 
On  the  west  ride  of  the  county  is  Marten  Pbol, 
pwaadi  of  fotty-rfive  acres»  Mosth  of  the  Severn, 
the  Ettesmere  and  Whitchurch  meres,  are  Fennymere, 
Uypc^^spoel^  aaA  Ancot.    At  ShvawardiBe  in  a  fine  pieoe  of 

water. 
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water,  covering  about  forty  acres.  South  of  the  Severn,  a  few 
mSes  from  Shrewsbury,  is  Beaumere,  a  small  but  beautiful  lake, 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  advert  in  our  to- 
pographieal  detail.  It  is  observable  that  the  side  of  the  county 
abounding  most  in  running  waters,  has  fewest  pools  of  any 
mze. 

From  the  conveniences  of  carriage  afforded  by  so  fine  a 
river  as' the  Severn,  this  county  was  probably  more  tardy  than 
others,  in  the  introduction  of  navigable  canals.  The  increasing 
demand  for  its  mineral    and   agricultural  products,    however, 
created  a  necessity  for  devising  some  mode  of  convejrance  to 
distant  maricets,   more  rapid  and    less    expensive  than  land- 
carriage.     The  example  of  other  counties  had  demonstrated 
the  advantages  of  artificial  navigation  ;  and  those  derived  fe>m 
the  Severn  itself  afforded  arguments  sufficient  to  justify  the 
experhnent.    The  coal  and  iron  found  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  that  river,  would  be  brought  to  market  on  lower  terma 
than  those  produced  in  more  distant  districts ;  and  it  was  ob- 
vious that  nothing  but  a  similar  mode  of  conveyance  was  want- 
ing to  ensure  to  the  latter  a  fair  chance  of  competition.    This 
wag  particularly  evident  in  the  instance  of  the  coal  and  iron 
mines  of  Oaken  Gates  and  Ketley.    But  it  was  foimd,  that 
hovrever  advantageous  a  canal  might  be  to  these  mines,  there 
existed  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  project  for  cutting  one  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered 
impracticable.     The  high,  rugged,  and  insulated  ridges  over 
which  it  must  necessarily  pass,  rendered  it  impossible  to  collect 
and  reserve  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  purposes  of 
lo<^age,  tiie  only  mode  which  had,  at  that  time,  been  prac- 
tised in  Britain,  for  conveying  boats  fh>m  a  higher  to  a  lower 
level. 

Th»e  difficulties  might  for  ages  have  existed,  had  not  the 
means  of  surmounting  them  been  suggested  by  the  bold  and 
successful  ingenuity  of  Mr.  William  Reynolds  of  Kedey.  Thia 
gentleman  having  occasion  to  improve  the  mode  of  conveying 

iron-stone 
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iron-stone'  and  coak'from  the  Oaken  6a^  to  the  iron  works  at 
Ketlej,  through  a  distance  of  a  nule  and  a  half,  and  a  descent 
of  seventy-three  feet,  made  a  navigable  canal,  and  constructed 
ma  inclined  plane,  with  a  doid)le  iron  rail-way,  by  means  of 
which  the  loaded  boat  passing  down,  brought  up  imotfier  widi 
a  load  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  its  own  weight.  This  in<* 
dined  plane  was  completed  in  1788«  Its  j^ciple  was  soon 
discoivered  to  be  applicable  to  the  situation  of  the  ground 
whidi  lay  between  the  Oaken  Gates  and  the  Severn,  and  under 
this  impression,  a  subscription  having  been  entered  into,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  Shropshire  canai. 

Tlie  general  direction  of  this  canal*  is  nearfy  from  north 
to  south:  it  commences  on  the  north  side  of  the  London 
road  from  Shrewsbury,  at  a  place  called  Donnington  Wood, 
and  proceeds  about  100  yards  on  a  level ;  it  then  ascendg  1^ 
feet,  by  an  inclined  plane  of  920  yards  in  length.  From  the 
top  of  this  inclined  plane,  (which  is  the  summit  level  of  ^be 
canal)  it  passes  on  through  Wrockardine  and  SnedshiU  coal 
and  ironstone  works,  and,  near  the  Oaken  Gates,  is  joined  by 
the*  Ketley  canal  before-mentioned ;  from  thence  it  goes  on  by 
the  Hdingswood  iron-works,  proceeds  to  '  Southall  Bank, 
where  a  branch,  striking  off  to  the  right,  passes  near  to  the 
Ligfatmore  and  Horsehay  iron-works,  and  terminates  at 
Brierly  Hill,  near  to  Coalbrook  Dale.  The  main  line  of  the 
eanal,  turning  to  the  left  at  Southall  Bank,  goes  on  to  the  WvuU 
bhU  Farm,  where  it  desceiKils  iSSfeet,  by  an  inclinedplane  600 
yards  in  length:  from  die  bottom  of  this  inclined  plane  Is 
paaes  on  to  the  east  of  Madeley,  until  it  reaches  the  baida 
af  the  Severn,  at  about  two  miles  beiow  the  iron  bric^ ;  here 
it  descends  907  feet,  by  an  inclined  plane  which  ts  350  yards 
ia  length ;  from  the  bottom  of  this  inclined  plane,  it  passes* 
paiaOel  witli  the  river,  and  on  a  kvd  above  the  reach  of  the 
looda^to  Cotl  Port,  where  it  terminates* 
On  the    conqfdetkm  of  the  Shropshire  canal^  imelher,  of 

oonsiderw 

*  Mr.  T«iforu's  Acceanti  at  inp. 
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conmCttfshbf  gf68t6r  CBKt^nly  wai  proj6CledL  Tb6  hcflvj  cot* 
penie  attending  the  landHUuniage  of  ooil  to  Shrewibiiiy  ftoii 
tiie  Oaken  Gates  had  tended,  from  year  to  jear,  to  ndte  lim 
prieeof  that  article.  The  eataUkhment  of  a  canal  appeaecd 
the  mdH  Wfrctiial  means  of  checking  tUa  growing  e?il ;  and^ 
at  the  same  tiBBtet  hy  paarii^  Aroagh  a  tract  of  coal  coontty^ 
it  profluaed  the  additional  advantage  of  eneming  a  more  tbmtr 
dant  auppfy  to  that  market.  These  oonttderatioas/  joined  lio 
tiie  prospect  of  agricultural  improvem^it»  in  the  cheap  and 
cocpeditioos  oomre  janee  of  lime  and  other  manures,  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  company,  vhtch  entered  into  a  subacr^eo» 
and  obtained  an  act  of  pnrlianient  for  making  the  Shrewrfmry 


Haring  pwdiased  shoot  a  mile  of  the  nerdi  end  of  a 
short  canal,  cut  by  Bfr.  W.  Reynolds,  at  the  lower  lerel  at 
Wrockwardine  Wood,  in  the  <firection  of  Ketley,  the  Shiewa 
haory  Canat  Gonqaany  erected  as  iadined  plane  of  2d$  yards  in 
leaigth,  ud  75  feet  oif  fiedL  From  tfieteaninatian  of  this  plane 
tile  canal  passes  on  fay  Byton  MSI  to  Long  Laa«,  where  it 
trafiaBi  a  ndley  of  oonskkcsUe  lengtii,  crosaes  the  rifv«r 
Tern,  attfaeheigfat  of  16 feet  above  the  stuftoeofthe  meadow, 
hynmnaef  sn  aqneductaad  anendbankmenU  Neartikia|^beQ 
it  crosses  the  tnnpike  road,  from  WdHngton  to  Shrewsbury, 
then  passing  on  to  Rodington,  and  over  dio  trrer  Bedsn, 
duDough  Withingtonta  near  Aesham,  it  enteraa  tunnelof  970 
yards  nit  length;  from  die  north  end  of  the  Subbi^  it  < 
alongthe  base  of  HaghmQ«4  hiB  to  Piariey^  where  ibi 
aidfey  on.  a  smsil  a<piaductaDdeBri>aa]anent:  thcnoa] 
dong»diB  hanks  of  the  Severn,  it  tacminates  in  a  bage  bassn 
nd  ceal-yard  at  the  islhmm  leading  into  Sht«wabnry,caiWLtbe 
Castle  For^ptte. 

The  EttesoMBeaavigalioBnay  be  callad  a  sgpsteas  of  canaH 
extending  through   that  large  and  fatile  ttaet  of  eoontry^ 
wiuoh.Ueabe(men  thO' banks  of  the  Severn  on  the  soath,  and 
these  of  the  river  Mersey  on  the  n(»th,  and  between  the  con- 
fine^ 


Ib«  flf  North  WakB  «  die  wctt,  and  the  b^rien  of  teftrdU 
ilwt  en  die  eait»  a  speoe  of  fiftjr  flvkt  in  lengdi,  and  more 
dMUi  twenty  in  breaddi»  ezdome  of  the  TaQeya  which  open 
■to  North  Wake.  Its  grand  ok^  is  to  unite  the  Semm,  die , 
Dae,  and  the  Meraey*  And  by  that  means  to  open  a  ceinmum^ 
cadon^  fton  die  ahovemendoned  district  to  the  ports  of  Ltvcr^ 
peol  and  BrietoL  The  coBunerdal  advanti^ges  aocming  from 
dda  ciinnairtiaB  of  those  rival  ports,  though  yery  cmisiderablei 
an  only  of  amor  importance,  when  compared  with  the  ben^ 
Idal  cftcts  NsakiBg  from  the  influence  it  will  hare  on  the 
aphuinnre  of  the  inteijacent  country. 

happy  conse^encea  may  be  best  exemplified  by 
the  Tarious  branches  of  die  navigatimi  of  EUesmere^ 
bat  aa  this  b  a  safajeet  of  a  comparatiTely  local  nature,  we 
diall  dsier  entering  upon  it  until  we  come  to  treat  of  the  topo* 
l^aphy  of  dial  town. 

Wa  ought  not  here  to  omit  neticing  a  short  canal,  formed 
fay  the  Marqids  of  SrAvyonn,  which  commences  at  Donning* 
ten  Weed,  and  peeeeds  on  a  level  to  Pave  Lane,  near  New* 
part,  a  distance  oi  about  seven  miles;  with  a  brandi  to  his 
LerisMp^alnne-worksat  T>illeriiaH,  This  canal  was  made  Ibr 
Ae  patfpeae  of  conveying  coals  to  die  latter  place,  from  his 
Leidkh^aworiv  at  Donnmgton,  and  to  the  wharf  at  Pave 
Lane^  i<Hr  pridie  srie. 

In  tfsaricu  where  die  mequaHties  of  sqAce  would  not  ad- 
BBl  of  canal  navigaden,  another  mode  of  conveyance  has  been 
aiopted  to  a  ceasUeraUe  extent^  datt  of  formii^  iron  raB 
waysy  en  irfiieh  arddea  are  carried  in  waggons,  containing 
imn  siK  to  ddr^  cwt.  This  useAd  contrivanoe  may  be  ^ipiied 
to  every  varie^  of  uneven  conntry,  at  a  small  expense^  and 
ftem  the  sm^idQr  of  iai  principle  mqr  be  carried  on  in  Ae 

It  is  dnenk  to  speak  en  so  general  a  sdbject  as  the  com- 
Minen  and  it  Awmr  Acraua  of  a  coun^,  widiout  anticipating  de- 
tails  which  relate  to  die  pardcokr  towns  and  districts  where 

they 
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tk^.lHPe  om^  00*  A  principfd  branch  of.  the  oommeiee 
of  Shfop^hire  is  the  atofie  trade  of  Shrewsbury,  in  flaaneb 
md  Wel$h  wdM.  The  flaoneb  are  bou^  at  Welsh  Pool,  ia 
a  market  holden  for  that  purpose,  every  other  Monday^  Most 
of  these  flannels  are  made  in  Montgomeryshire,  and  some  are 
made,  and  more  span»  in  the  neighbouring  pai;ts  of  Shropshire* 
The  flannel  in  Pool  market  sells  jat  from  ninepence  to  four 
shillings  per  yard,  in  pieces  of  100  yards  long  on  ai^average* 
They  are  chiefly  resold  to  the  London  merchants,  who  arte 
the  exporters.  The  webs  are  fabricated  in  Merionethshire  and 
Denbighshire,  and  brought  to  Shrewsbury,  where  they  are  sdd 
in  a  close  market,  that  is  in  a  hall,  where  none  but  members  of 
the  Draper's  Company  can  enter ;  but  of  late  years  much  of 
this  market  has  been  anticipated  by  buyers  in  the  country,  md 
the  Shrewsbury  drapers  themselves  are  oflen  forced  to  send 
thitlier;  webs  are  about  200  yards  long,  and  maybe  worth 
firom  one  shilling  to  twenty  pence  per  yanL  The  wdbs  that  are 
made  in  Merionethshire  are  about  seven-eighths  of  a  yard  wide» 
and  are  call^  Strong  or  High  Country  Cloth.  Those  made  in 
Denbighshire  are  called  Small  or  Low  Country  Cloth.  The 
former,  after  undergoing  the  processes  of  AiUing  and  shearing, 
are  exported  in  bales  of  difierent  sizes.  The  ultimate  markets 
are  Holland,  Germany,  and  America*  The  small  cloth  Is  aJ^MHit 
one-eighth  of  a  yard  narrower  than  the  other ;  the  web  is  the 
same  length.  Many  of  these  are  sold  at  Oswestry  market,  and 
are  genera%  dyed  before  they  are  exported.  They  simply 
clothing  for  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
The  manufuaure  in  Wales,  by  means  of  jennies  introduced 
into  fiiU'ms  and  private  houses,  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years.  The  market  at  Pool  was  formerly  engrossed  by  the 
Shrewsbury  drapers,  but  at  present  ,it  is  attended  also  by 
tradesmen  from  Wrexham  and  other  places.  The  wool  of  the 
country  is  insufficient  for  the  manufacture.  The  extent  of  the 
trade  cannot  be  accurately  stated  for  want  of  data  for  a  proper 
calculation. 

Of 
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.  Of  MAiruFACTURBSy  those  of  Ketley  and  other  plaoes  in  the 
iron  district  are  the  most  considerahle.  Garden  pote  and  other 
vesfldfly  of  a  coarse  £abric,  are,  made  at  Broseley,  which  place 
is  also  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  excellent  tdbacco-p^es- 
At  Caughiey,  in  that  neighbourhood,  is  a  cfainaHmanufacture 
of  great  excellence.  At  Coal  Port  coloured  china  of  i^  s^ts 
is  made,  and  there  is  a  manufacture  of  that  species  of  earthen* 
ware,  called  the  Queen's,  or  Wedgewood's  Wste.  The  L<vd- 
ship  of  Cardington,  in  this  county,  produces  a  quartz  and 
day,  the  former  of  which  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  im« 
ported  from  Caernarvonshire^  for  the  use  of  die  Staferdshke 
potteries. 

There  are  several  mills  for  dying  woollen  cloth  in  ilm 
county ;  one  of  the  most  considerable  is  at  Lebottewood,  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  thai 
town  many  branches  of  the  linen  trade  are  carried  on,  and  a 
large  manufactory  of  coarse  linen,  and  linen  thread,  has  been 
estabfished  there.  At  Coleham,*  or  Colemn,  is.  an  extensive 
cotton  &ctory,  the  internal  economy  of  which,  as  it  regards  the 
morals  of  the  individuals  employed^  forms  an  example  worthy  of 
adoption  in  all  establishments  of  a  similar  kind. 

The  POPULATION  of  this  county,  according  to  the  return  made 
nnder  the  act  of  41  George  ,the  Third,  amounted  to  i67,i&39 
persons.  Since  the  period  when  this  statement  was  made,  the 
mcrease  and  flourishing  state  of  the  manufactures,  and.  the  uni- 
form progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  have^  no  doidyt,  tended 
to  augment  the  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Shrc^hire  sends  twelve  members  to  parliament;  for  the 
county,  two ;  for  the  boroughs  of  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow,  Bridge- 
north,  Wenlock,  and  Bishop's  Castle,  two  each.  The  principal 
landed  proprietors,  who  have  an  influence  in  the  representation, 
are  the  £arl  of  Powis,  the  Lords  Bradford  and  Berwick,  the 
Hills,  the  Corbels,  and  CoL  Forester. 

In  conduding  this  general  description,  we  may'  be  allowed* 
without  hazarding^an  innovation  on  the  cMginal  design  of  this 

work, 
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wdrkf  t0  aUiMMpi  a  portraiture  of  the  inhabkanti  of  tbe  coHilty. 
No  wh6fe  can  be  found  a  more  interesting  picture  of  tte 
j^enuine  finglish  diaracter  than  that  exhibited  in  the  state  of 
aodetj  in  iSalop.  Its  proiuinity  and  relation  to  Wdles  prc^a- 
bly  comribfites  to  preserve  the  tone  md  hei^ten  the  coloof- 
hig.  tlie  gentry  are  not)  perhaps,  wholly  free  ft-om  that  species 
of  pride,  whioh,  as  it  consists  more  in  dignity  than  m  haughti* 
neesi  may  indeed  be  termed  a  faiUng^  but  can  hardly  be  deemed 
a  irtcdy  especially  becatise  it  does  not  tend  to  impede,  but  rather 
to  en^Mrage  the  exercise  of  those  social  vu>tues,  which  ame^ 
fierate  the  cofidkion  of  the  lower  classes.  The  ladies  of  Sdlop 
rank  eminently  among  the  beauties  of  England,  and  are  equally 
distu^iushed  for  those  mental  qualities,  which  give  lustre  to 
personal  (^arms.  The  midd>^  daases  partake  oi  die  character 
of  the  fajgfaer  orders;  they  are  hospitable  and  intelligent* 
Their  example  and  inftience  operate  powerfully  in  improving 
(tie  habits  6f  the  labouring  poor,  and  in  effiicing  those  traces  of 
barbarism  and  vulgarity,  which  are  but  too  frequently  die  re^ 
preach  of  die  common  people  of  these  kingdoms.  The  nome« 
reu$  eharitable  iastitutkms,  and  the  various  respectable  societies^ 
for  the  promotion  of  useflil  soi^ice,  establbhed  in  the  county^ 
Mly  attest  tbe  truth  of  Mb  eulogy ;  to  which  we  may  be  jus- 
tffied  in  adding,  thai  Shropshire,  by  its  ixdand  situation  and 
the  independent  spirit  of  ittf  inhabitants  will,  for  a  loi^  time, 
present  a  formkUble  barrier  to  the  corriqitmg  j^droads  of 
foreiga  asanaers,  and  the  no  loss  pernicious  progress  of  domestic 
luxury. 


SHREWSBURY. 

THE  antiquity  of  this  town  is  denoted  by  Bimy  andenl 
vestiges  of  British  and  Saxon  architeetnre ;  and  by  tbe  con- 
fMrreUt  tesdmony  ot  writers,  who  have  delineated  die  warike 
tfeidevenieiili  of  those  nidons;  but^ita  origiB  hai  not  betn 

detenmned 
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^l^gmimd  hy  any  writer  of  ostabiMed  aillhorky*     Ir  is'gehei 
^^^  supposed  to  have  hem  founded  in  the  iiJUi  century,  aftef 
Wtiie  destructbn  of  the  Roman  Uricomum,  ^  a  pkct?  likely  to 
»ffi»il  the  Imrrassed  and  distracted  Bnwm  an  asykini  from  the 
a**gkfing  incursions  of  their  Sajton  invodm.     The  emiAence; 
im  which  it  IS  huik,  was  then  called  Fen-g^rern,   or   "  the  Head 
"*  ^fc^  Graves  :*  aod  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  it 
t^ived  ihe  synonymous  name  of  Scrobbes-byrig,    "  ike  mU6f 
hwuh&:^    The  ancient  W^elsh  q^^^  it  YmutVA/g,  or    the  De^ 
X  pr0!)abty,  cibservea  Pennant,  of  its  princes,  and  in  this  they 
-  been  foUawed  by  their  descendants.     After  the   Conquest 
s  ill  endeavouring  to  accommodate  many  Saxon 
-e  genius  of  tlieir  own  tongue,  or  to  the  peculiar 
»if  their   pronunciation,    gave   tliis  x^wn  the  iirbitrary 
of  Shnibbcdbiiry,  and  Sloppesburie ;  from  whence,  by  a 
ir  proct-^,  incident  to  every  language,  have  derived  the 
Ofda  Shrtnv,rbui\  and  Sidap,  in  Latin,  Salopia* 
Thi*  loHTi  T>  .ituated  nearly  m  the  centre  of  the  county,  of 
'     '  IS  tUv  capital.     Jtatands  on  £;vo  gentiy  rising  eminencee, 
.  the  8everji  into  a  most  agreeable  peninsula,  which, 
«tei  beheld  fixim  the  adjacent  country,  has  a   bold  and  com- 
nee.     The  elevation  of  its    site,    the  natu. 
,         s  ,  eonaequent    dryiies.s  of  the  soil,  the  purity 
Heijce    of  its    water,   to    which    may    be  luided,  the 
^  and  Robriety    of  its   inhabitants,  all  contribute  to 
'    salubrrty  to  the  a!r,  for  which  it  h^s  been  always 

When  die  Britonu  had  established  tljcmselvea   on  the  Pen- 

'ley  built  a  city,  which,  as  has  already  been  in- 

,.    called  Pengw^ern.     This  soon  became  !he  capi- 

laJ  ar  fbe  Welsh  ftinces,  being  advantageously  situated  in  that 

pirt  ^'  the  division   of  Wales,  called   Powi^land.     The  royal 

poIii?e  of  Braehwcl  Vscithrog,  who  lived  about  the  ye;ir  607^ 

occtipled  the   spot  of  ground,  subsequently  the  site  ot  the  old 

^^^X«^-  I>  churck 
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oburchofSt.  Chad*  Tlrii  ci^itil  remafaied  in  tiie  posscfleioii 
ofthe  Briionsmaojrages;  tin  at  lengtb  the  destructive  spirit 
9mA  readeis  bravery  of  the  Saxons  compdied  them  to  i^andea 
tli9  ^eat  of  their  ancestors,  and  drove  them  to  seek  the  prefer* 
vatioa  of  their  dignity  and  tndependenoe  in  the  momitamoos 
district  of  Malhrafiid,  in  Montgomer^hire.  We  h«ve  ahready 
remarkedi  that,  on  the  invasions  by  the  Saxons,  Pengwera 
Powjs  was  called  Scrobbes-byrig,  and  that  it  was  connderably  en* 
larged  by  its  new  po^sessonu  In  1006,  £dielred  kept  the 
Christmas  holidays  at  this  place ;  and  in  the  y^r  1016,  the  in- 
habitants revolted  to  the  Danish  chief  Camite*  They  were» 
however,  afterwards  compelled  to  return  to  tiieir  natural  aUe- 
giance,  and  were  severely  punished  for  their  defection  by  Prince 
Edmund,  son  of  Ethelred,  afterwords  King  Edmund  Ironside* 

Alphelm,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  having  been  invited  by  Edric, 
duke  of  Mercta,  and  son-in-law  to  Ethelred,  to  a  banquet  at 
Shrewsbury,  and  afterwards  to  a  hunting  party,  was  basdy 
murdered  during  the  chase,  by  one  Godwin  Porthund,  a  butcher 
of  the  town,  whom  Edric  had  hired  for  that  purpose.  This 
circumstance  probably  gave  rise  to  a  custom,  prevalent  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  keeping  watch  over  the 
person  of  the  king  whteaever  he  came  to  hunt  in  the  neighbour- 
ing woods  of  these  parts,  which  he  sometimes  did.  In  this 
reign  Shrew^ury  had  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  houses,  be* 
sides  the  mtnt,f  which  was  under  the  direction  of  three  officers, 
who  were  compelled  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury  twenty  shil- 
lings at  the  end  of  every  fifteen  days  while  the  money  was  cur- 
rent. There  is  a  coin  still  in  peservation  h^nring  this  inscrip- 
tion :   Edward  Rex  AnglitCj  and  on  the  reverse,  Afhnaer  m 

Scroti. 

•-  Pewel,  n.  PeaiMmf s  Wslen,  Vol.  HI.  p.  196,  ed.  \9Hk  See  abo  m 
elegant  and  interesting  little  work,  coiapiled  with  gseat  care,  and  eontm- 
m%  much  valnable  antiquarian  research  not  fo^und  in  PhiUips^  hiitory,  en- 
titled, Some  Account  of  tlie  Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Shrewsbury  ;  it 
vnts  poblisUed  at  that  town  in  1&)8. 

t  Doomsday  Book. 


pvli^ilar  iiaiiee   q£  the  Sal^B/mnf   dhurftbess    fit  Almusid 
[Albmid]^  fiU  JidMo,  Saitmxi  Chofpht  St.  C«iid  [Chad],  .and 

toBupiii  ndjHmne^  IMS^it  Eihic  the  Fbrester^  iriAb  the  iiid  ofi 
0«nG*}Bidld»  Pivi^  cf  WabB,kid<ifige  to 
WaiiHiAtaiDilMEiipr^  v*oludbtttjiiBt.ffeteiiedfnib^tifli|; 
tahit  Mltiteiwiiiiftry^  si.«rdi^t»  ^^  thearisiQg  IxkUitofirJiicli 
emy  vbete  began te^ueateil'hitfiiitish  d<knmioDs,.sooil  ra&i^' 
te<.aiega,,iD|i  punithad^'or  ktajvled  tte  leading  fia^hchiefi, 
«Ub  he  Hook  aenirieiynig^aDis . on'  the  Wdlsh.  Eddc,  bowevert 
wai  one  ef  tii^iafllito  jield  to  theamn  dr  the  permanoDs  of  die 
Vaemmmtimtniu  He'nerariiieleai.  cfrtaiaed  fiarg^eness  from. 
the  BMrataary  oknieiicj  of  WiHmin,  jahdwaaaftekieards  sestered 
to  acMe  dcfieeiiftnifit  and  favour. 

in  Ihia  re^gn^  Roger  de  MontgemerjTy  th^  flnpourite  and  re* 
Mmk  «f  the  Conqueror*  waa  cteated  Earl  of  Shrewvburjr^  Arun- 
driy  and  GUohaMer,  end  had  sairerri  teij  extensive  .gTantB  if  ade 
him»  iaohafingy  ai  haa  been  afareadjr  ebaerted,  nearly  t^  whole 
if  Ae  coant;!'^  beiides  an  himdred  and  fiftj-eigbl  numoas  or 
iwriihipiip  ottier  parts  of  the  kingdonu  In  one  of  the  deeds 
tnmsferring  these  manorial  grants,  Roger  styles  himself,  Rogerius^ 
dd.grwti^^cnkuburinm  Ctmts  *^  Rogar,  by  the  grace  of  Gpd, 
EaidaffihrenlMliiy. 

b  nnrhpaday  Sutovey^  1086,  Sfaeewsbury  is  stiied  a  city,  and 
<ba  aMbty  ieaaid  to  have  been  founded  nfccre  the  parish  church 
of  tbaciiy  stood.  This  hook  also  oentains  4  summery  of  severs^ 
matmmf^knmf  oustons,  aad  wages^  fiyr  the  internal  regulations 
afdwfdaoe^  and fet increftsfng the king^s rerenoes^  Jhewhole 
tetf  siaiiin  ttoea  eras  'SQL  of  whicb  the  king  had  two 
,  add  dw  sheriff  one. 

Hmjh  de  Bfnigottiary,  apfaofaulauoceededhis&dier  Soger 
in  the  earidean  of  Shieiijbsay*  faairaig  been  shot  by  an  airow, 
frsm  the  sUlfid  bsnd  df  Majpun^  King  of  Norway,  was  suc- 
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ceeded  by  Us  eUer  brother  iRbbeit  de  Belwbe*  £>.  tht^t^ 
meter  and  conduct  of  this  profligate  tyrant,  hereditary  despo^ 
tisniy  as  is  usually  the  case  in  all  such  imdonal  coihpaolsvwa^ 
more  conspicuously  manifest  in  vicious  ptbpensilies  than  evea 
in  his  accession  to  power  and  territory.  Silch  instances  as  ibis 
make  one  laaeni  that  hereditary  succession  mutt  tank  among) 
other  necessary  evils  incident  to  every  hiunai^.establisKnieiit. 
Earl  Robert  united  with  that  party  i^o  oppoaed^iie  pretSDsionV 
of  Prince  Henry,  s<m  of  William  Rufus,  and  espoused  the  mono 
legal  claims  of  Robert  Duke  of  Nofmaady,  who  was  jusb 
returned  from  the*  slaughter  of  the  upoifehding  Inhabitants  e£ 
Jerusalem,  still  heated  with  the.  fire  of  superstition,  and  a  mote 
durable  passion  for  the  beautiful  Sibylla ;  and  whot  eventiaidly? 
lost  the  kingdom  through  the  delays  which  his  ei^usiaBm  in 
the  East  and  his.  amours  in  Italy,  had  occasioned^  The  settles 
ment  of  Henry  I.  on  the  throne  of  his  father  did  net  abate  the 
intemperate  zeal  ci  Robert  de  B^esme  in*  the  senrice  of  ^e 
Duke ;  and  he  wa&  hence  induced  to  speak  in  direct  terms  against 
the  person  and  government  of  the  king.  He  aftarwa^ds  broke' 
out  in  open  rebeUion,  ;Sti9engtfaened  his  castles  ioilSiiopshire^ 
and  at  Shrewsbury  built  and  fortified  a  flank  wa^>.  firom  eadv 
^ide  of  the  castle,  across  the  isthmus,'  downr  totheiBide[of  the 
Severn.  ■    /     •     r  .-r    : 

Upon  this,  the  earl  was  publicly  declared  a  traitar,t  ^d  th6> 
king  marched  against  him  with  a  considerable  Jbrce*  The  sar-» 
render  of  Bridgenorth  to  Henry,  induced)  the  .earL  td  ^uit 
Shrewsbury,  and  to.  commit  its  defence  to  .^tee  generdia  asdt 
eighty  soldiers,  hired  expressly  for.ithe  purposeL  With  thattt^ 
sistance  of  a  few  Welsh,  with  whom  he  had  made  peac^  be  firen 
quently  disturbed  the  royal  forces,  tiU  being  mhoh  hartassediiy:* 
William  Pantulf,.  a  Shropshire  maa  whom  he  had  fonaerly  oflfaad^ 
ed,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Shrewsbury.  Soon  afterwards 
the  town  was  beset  withaannby  of  GO^OOOmen ;.  aiid  Robert 
4e  Belesme  had  scarcely^s^u^diiimaelf  in  the  castk,  .wben  the 
king  in  a  peremptory  tone  demanded  the  oamedbte:  suixeiden 
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i^tlilt  placei  tiireatenmg,  in  case  of  refusal,  in  tfiree  days  to 
beside  the  town,  and  hang  every  one  found  in  the  castle.  The 
eifl  ptroeMng  that  nothing  was  to  be  done,  confessed  his  trea- 
mm^  mqlloted  the  royal  clemency^  and  sent  the  keys  by  the 
hands  of  Ralph,  abbot  of  Sees,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
tertnny,  wbidi  the  king  accepted,  and  banished  the  restless 
earl  to  Normandy,  to  the  universal  satis&ction  of  the  people^ 
who  were  {^ad  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  an  oppressolr.  No 
knger,  however,  within  hearing  of  the  king's  threats,  the  spirit 
sf  vevenge  and  ambition  re-kindled  in  his  breast,  and  he  con- 
trived onoe  more  to  appear  in  arms  against  Heniy ;  but  was  at 
length  taken  prisoner,  and.ignominiously  conveyed  in  chains  to 
England,  where  he  ended  a  miserable  life,  a  close  prisoner  at 
Warenam. 

The  rebellion  of  the  earl  commenced  A.  D.  1102,  and  in  the 
year  in  which  he  died  the  king  sent  certain  members  of  his 
privy  council  to  Shrewsbury,  on  pretence  of  consulting  lor- 
#eth  ap  Biithyn,  respecting-the  state  of  the  royal  affiurs ;  but 
when  ddf  iH-fitted  Welshman  arrived  at  the  town,  he  was  con- 
demned for  treason,  and  committed  to  prison. 

We  purposely  omit  the  legend  of  the  courageous  Virgin, 
Wenefrede,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
Abey  at  Shrewsbury,^  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  The 
story  of  this  extraordinary  female  has  been  detailed  by  Pen- 
nant, and  cited  by  Hiillips,  the  historian  of  this  town,  with  a 
minuteness  sufficiently  correct  to  gratify  and  disgust  the  curious 
and  the  rational.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  notice  a  few  cir- 
oumstances,  which  are  said  to  owe  their  origin  to  the  tradition  of 
thb  doubtful  saint.  One  of  the  Abbey  Poregate  Fairs,  kept  on 
the  29d  of  June,  O.  S.  we  are  informed,  was  established  on  the 
the  feast  of  Wenefrede's  decollation.  The  other  fair  is  kept 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vmctda.  Pennant  says  that  a  guild 
or  fraternity  was  established  at  Shrewsbury,  in  honour  of  this 
rairacelous  female ;  and  he  describes  its  common  seal,  which 
he  sayv,  he  had  dien  in  his  possession,  as  a  curious  relique  of  a 
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superstition^  from  Which  rdigionistft  of  mode)*a  timeftllfliitti  te 
this  county  at  kasi,  so  hapf^j  entrgvd. 

In  llSd,  William  Fitz  Alan,  a  povorfid  hiroti^i  vftSfttfr* 
nor  of  the  town,  ind  sheriff  of  Uic  county.  During  Ae  WMm 
between  Stephdi  and  the  Empren  Itf  attde^  this  barou  dq>ofttaed 
the  cause  of  the  empress ;  mid,  with  ttvehi  ndbl6men>  £m> 
some  i^  opposed  the  forces  of  the  king.  He  left  the  weti^ 
which  he  had  strongly  fortified,  under  the  command  of  a  depiity<» 
governor,  whom  he  compelled  id  swea^  never  to  ddiver  bii 
trust  to  the  klng^  Thk,  hoWeVer,  did  not  prevent  the  nioniir<sh 
from  besieging  and  taking  the  castle;  after  which  he  keng^ 
several  of  the  garrison  fbr  their  contumacy* 

Fht  Alan  tfed^  yet  still  maintained  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked ;  and  when  the  empress^  a^ 
Henry  IL  succeeded  to  the  cr«wn^  and  took  possession  of  Che 
castle^  he  waa  restored  to  his  government  and  estates,  inoludiaig 
the  castles  of  Clun  and  Oswestry. 

During  the  siege  just  mentioned,  King  Stephen  granted  t* 
the  abbey  of  Bildewas  A  charter  of  oonfirmathni,  dated  Ajmil 
Salopeshiriam  in  Odsidione^  Anno  Doul  1139^  At  Shrewih 
bury  in  the  skge^ 

Early  in  the  reign  of  King  Jehn^  Gwynwynwyu,  prince  •f 
Powis,  came  to  Shrewsbury,  to  meet  the  Engli^  council,  then 
asaembled  at  that  place,  to  decide  upon  the  aneasurce  ntcewBtuy 
\o  be  adopted  to  counteract  and  oppose  the  saiignisitry  depre^ 
dations  of  the  Welsh  on  die  borders^  With  a  breach  of  confi* 
deuce,  and  a  want  of  generosity,  happily  unusual  in  nocleni 
Iknes,  the  English  council  not  only  refused  to  listen  to  hs  pa* 
dfic  proposals,  but  detained  him  as  a  prtsener.  A  sfanilar,  biti 
more  inhuman  Act  of  courtly  cruelty  occurred  soon  aftenrardli 
when  the  Welsh,  having  broken  certain  covenants  for  the  due 
performance  of  whicfathey  had  given  as  an  hostage  Reee  the  son 
of  Maeigon,  a  boy  under  sevai  years  of  age,  the  English  tufi- 
fered  or  commanded  a  wretch  of  the  naose  of  Yepoatf  one  of 
Ihe  king's  frknds^  to  take  the  inftnt  hostage  and  hang  him  at 
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ShrewslRHy.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instaBce  of  savage  crueky 
with  which  the  character  aad  reigtt  of  John  was  disgraced.  It 
was  reserved  tor  the  monarch  who  reluctantly  signed  Magna 
Charts,  to  thirst  only  for  the  blood  of  childreoi  or  to  refuse  re^ 
freshment  t31  his  vengeance  had  been  satiated  in  the  death  at 
twenty-eight  boys,  which  was  the  case  on  one  occasion  at  Not* 
tingham.  These  sanguinaiy  deeds  did  not  pass  unnoticed  by  a 
jnt  nondenoe.  Three  years  alter  the  last-mentioned  perfi<* 
dions  act,  11^5,  Mnce  Llewdlyn,  of  Wale^,  came  to  Shrews* 
bmy  at  die  head  of  a  force,  whose  bravery  had  been  signalized 
by  many  victories  over  the  lords  marchers,  and  had  the  town 
and  castle  delivered  to  him  wiAout  any  resistance. 

This  rrtribUtive  trhmq>h,  however,  did  not  long  continue, 
for  in  1220.  we  find  Shrewsbury  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the 
EngUriu  At  this  time  Henry  III.  had  succeeded  the  capricious 
and  cruel  John  to  ike  English  throne;  and  it  i^  pleasing  to 
notice  the  difference  in  this  monarch's  disposition  to  that  of  his 
predecessor.  In  1221,  Henry  sent  for  Llewellyn  to  Shrews*' 
bmy,  and  there  decided  a  quarrel  that  had  some  time  subsisted 
between  that  prince  and  Rees  ap  Griffith.  He  had  previously 
Uken  the  son  of  IJewell3nn  under  his  protection. 

In  12SS,  new  feuds  broke  out  between  the  English  and  the 
Welsh.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  associates  took  advan* 
tage  of  these  events,  and  fleeing  into  Wales,  joined  Llewellyn. 
Rom  thence,  with  dieir  augmented  force,  they  laid  waste  th« 
niardica  between  dwt  country  and  Shrewsbury,  in  which  last 
place  they  found  great  booty,  and  put  the  inhabitanu  to  the 
sword.  The  kittg  and  his  couneO,  then  assemUed  at  Glouces- 
ter, detennined,  after  much  deKberation,  as  the  wisest  policy, 
to  disarm  the  fniy  of  the  insurgents  by  offers  of  pardon,  and  to 
bamh  die  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Peter  de  Rivalis,  the  in- 
stigators of  these  new  troubles,  from  the  kingdom.  These  po* 
fitie  measures  were  accordingly  successfully  adopted ;  but,  in 
the  sequel,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  treacherously  killed  by  a 
sld>  m  the  back  with  a  dagger,  having  been  jpreviously  enticed 
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fturay  into  Ireland-  It  is  theiie&re  Itu  suiinrisiiig  that  this  trea^ 
also  should  be  but  of  abort  dulation.  In  IS^l,  the  king 
marched  in  a  hostile  manner  ftoxn  Gloucester  to  Shrewsbmy, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  days,  designing  fix>m  thence  to  pro- 
ceed against  David  i^  Llewellyn ;  but  was  stopped  from  pur* 
suing  this  measure,  by  the  timely  submission  of  David. 

In  1260,  the  English  army  rendezvoused  at  Shrewsbury  ; 
and  shortly  after,  this  town,  with  the  castle,  fell  once  more  into 
the  hands  of  rebels.  They  soon,  however,  reverted  to  their  formeij 
owners,  and  about  Michaehnas  1267,  Henry  again  appeared  at  this 
place  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  designing  to  quell  the  new  dis- 
turbances which  the  restless  temper  of  Llewellyn  occasioned, 
llus  resolution  was  obstructed  by  the  mediation  of  the  Pope's 
legate,  and  the  submission  of  Llewellyn.  In  the  fifty-third  year 
of  this  reign,  the  government  of  the  town  and  castle  was  con- 
ferred by  the  king  on  his  eldest  son  Edward. 

The  repeated  disturbances  of  the  Welsh  at  length  rendered 
it  necessary  to  take  Bome  more  effectual  precautions  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  English  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  and  King's  Bench,  in  1277,  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  were  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  in  which  place  they 
appear  to  have  been  held  at  least  for  some  mcmths.  The  Mi- 
chaelmas term  in  the  ensuing  year  was  kept  here. 

The  most  reiparkable  event  on  record  that  next  took  place  at 
this  town,  happened  in  1283,  when  a  writ  was  issued  for  assem* 
bliAg  the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  ungrateful  and  rebellious  David,  Prince  of 
Wales,  whom  the  king  had  received,  when  banished  by  his 
brother  Llewellyn,  and  had  moreover  enriched  him  by  many 
instances  of  royal  beneficence*  David,  however,  had  never 
ceased  to  instigate  his  brother  to  war  against  the  English,  till  he 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  Slurewsbury,  where 
he  was  tried  by  the  parliament,  and  by  their  advice  condemned 
to  be  drawn  about  the  town  at  the  tail  of  a  horse,  then  hanged, 
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vftenrerdB  qvarteved,  his  bowels  burnt,  his  four  quarters  sent 
to  Yoiicy  Bristol^  Northampton,  and  Winchester,  and  his  head 
fixed  near  diat  of  his  brother  Llew^yn,  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  battle,  on  the  Tower  of  London*  This  ignominious  sen* 
tence  was  rigidly  executed;  and  thus  ended  the  last  of  the  ' 
race  of  the  native  princes  of  Wales^  and  with  his  death  com* 
menced  a  mode  of  execution  exercised  on  traitors,  disgraceful 
to  humanity,  and  useless  in  its  example. 

During  this  parliament,  the  king  and  his  court  removed  to 
Acton  Bomell ;  and  the  lords  and  commons  assQnd)led  there. 
Their  lordships  sat  in  the  castle,  and  the  honourable  lower 
house  in  a  bam  belonging  to  the  abbpt  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  at  Shrewsbury.  The  honourable  and 
right  honourable  members  of  later  times  have  somewhat  better 
accommodations* 

During  the  revolt  of  the  barons  against  Edward  II.  occa^ 
sioned  by  his  attachment  to  the  Spencers,  that  monarch 
marched  towards  Wales  with  an  array  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
being  determined  to  compel  the  recal  of  his  favourites  from 
banishment.  He  was  met  on  his  way  by  the  burgesses  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  conducted  him  to  the  town  with  great  pomp. . 
He  reduced  the  barons,  seized  their  castles,  and  threw  their 
persons  into  prison.  About  ^s  time  a  tournament  was  held 
here,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  knights  and  champions  of 
the  marches.  In  one  of  the  combats,  the  famous  Roger  Mor« 
tioier  Earl  of  March  lost  his  life. 

After  the  deposition  of  Edward,  at  the.»instigation  of  the 
queen  and  her  paramour  Mortimer,  the  vengeance  of  their 
party  was  severely  felt  by  the  few  remaining  adherents,  to  the 
cause  of  the  injured  king.  Edmund  Fitz  Alan,  the  most  distin- 
gmdied  of  these,  was  taken  while  seeking  refuge  among  his 
tenants  in  Shropshire,  by  the  people  of  Shrewsbury,  who  put 
him  to  death  without  the  form  of  a  trial.  In  gratitude  for  this  ' 
piece  of  service,  Mortimer,  in  the  name  of  the  imprisoned 
monarch,   granted  to  the  burgesses,  whom  he  called  **  the 
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goodmtxk  of  Sidop,''  all  the  goods  and  diattda  Ibond  upon  the 

earL 

In  the  20th  year  of  his  reign»  Richard  II.  honoured  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury  in  aasembling  his  parltament  there,  by 
adyoumment  from  Westminster,  wfaioh  he  declared  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  gr^at  love  he  had  to  Aese  parts.  On  his  arrival 
be  gave  a  somptuous  feast  to  the  peers  and  conunons  in  the 
abbey  of  St  Peter  and  St.  fwni.  The  pari^ament  wm  held  m 
the  diapter-house,  willi  great  ^endour,  mod  so  nuaierous 
Were  the  members  and  dieir  retinnesy  that  Speed  caUs  this  ^*  the 
great  parliament."  It  was  certainly  an  important  one,  for, 
among  the  articles  of  accusation  afterwards  brought  againft  the 
long  by  Henry  BoUngbrokci  were  the  exorbitant  and  oppressive 
laws  vdiicfa  it  enacted* 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  a  bold  attempt  tb  recover  their  long> 
lost  independence  was  made  by  the  Welsh,  under  the  renowned 
Owen  G]3mdw]'.  This  extraordinaiy  man  was  descended  from 
the  last  native  prince  ol*  Wales.  He  received  his  education  in 
England,  was  appointed  squire  of  the  body  to  Richard  IL  and 
fiuthfully  adhering  to  his  master  through  eveiy  change  offer- 
,  .tune»  was  taken  with  him  in  Flint  castle.  On  ^  M  of  tte 
king,  he  retired  with  indignation  to  his  paternal  estates  in 
North  Wales.  In  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV.  some  of  those 
estates  were  seised  by  Lord  Gr^  ide  Ruthyn,  a  partiaan  of  the 
usurper.  Owen  sou^  redress  by  laying  his  case  before  par- 
liament, which  was  dismissed  without  notice.  He  then  had 
recourse  to  arm\  and  recovered  his  lands  by  force,  laying 
waste  those  of  his  rivid.  Elevated  by  Ma  success,  he  laid  claim 
to  the  throne  of  Wales,  and  on  the  ^6ch  c^  September,  1400, 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  prince*  Hie  Welshmen 
flocked  to  his  standard,  inspired  by  a  superstitions  veneration 
of  his  character,  which  he  propagated  by  professing  himsetf  an 
adept  in  natural  magic 

Kii^  Henry  took  eariy  and  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  tins 
insurrection,  and  marched  in  peraoa  against  (Hyndwr.  Onksning 
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hk  pvpclMMrtiw  t99  ihe  «q)edilioi&  to  Wales,  Im  f^nt  orden  to 
tii9  bmVft  «nd  g094  poople  of  Shrewsbury  to  secure  tbat 
teportant  strong  hold*  ^i^oioing  them  to  compel  ell  the  Welsh 
residents,  on  ptin  d  jmprisonmeiitt  to  find  security  for  their 
Ifjal  bohtviour.  He  obtained  no  decisive  advantage,  and  re- 
tonod^  as  FatMrsays,  ^  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales." 
In  the  course  of  a  long  and  tedious  war  the  Welsh  chieftain  en- 
filgod  and  defeated  the  tenants  of  tho  Earl  of  March,  commanded 
liy  the  idng'a  uncle,  Sir  .Edmund  Mortimer.  ABairs  now  began 
to  wear  ^  fomidablo  aq>ect,  and  it  was  resolved  to  prosecuto 
the  war  with  greater  vigour  by  invading  the  enemy  from  threo 
difi^ent  qoarteia-  The  rendesvous  of  the  first  army,  com* 
mended  by  the  kii«  in  person,  was  at  Shrewsbury;  that  of  the 
second,  Under  the  Eads  of  Stafford  and  Warwick;  at  Hereford; 
that  of  the  third,  mi^r  the  conduct  of  Prmce  Henry,  at  Che$« 
|er«  This  invasion  was  more  unfortunate  than  those  which 
pttceded  H;  the  king's  forcei,  having  undergone  every  vicissi- 
tttdo  of  fttnine^  sieknosi,  and  fatigue,  in  vain  attempts  to  bring 
the  hini^  mountaineors  to  action,  were  compelled  to  make  an 
ia^ori^w  and  disgraceful  retreat* 

The  next  memorable  event  on  record,  relative  to  Shrews* 
bwy,  is  the  battle  whidi  terminated  the  revolt  of  tho  Ferciee  of 
Northumberland,  against  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  origin  o( 
their  quarrel  was  a  mandato  from  the  monarch  to  the  earl  not 
It  sMUoea  Us  Scottish  prisoners  taken  at  Holmedon,  which  thai 
noMrmao  deemed  no  infringement  on  his  rights.  The  jesloua 
policy  of  Henry  in  this  proceeding,  and  his  ingratitude  for  the 
servioea  which  raised  him  to  the  throne,  roused  the  indignation 
of  Northumberland,  and  inflamed  the  Mgh  aoul  of  bis  son,  l^ord 
Henry  Percy,  whose  warlike  and  active  disposition  had  gained 
hink  the  characteristic  appdlation  of  Hotspur.  Thomas  Earl  of 
Worceoter,  younger  brother  to  Northumberland,  participated 
in  their  discontents^  eMered  into  their  views  of  revenge,  and 
proftred  his  assistanoe  in  overthrowtog  tlm  usurper  whom  they 
thqr  had  railed  to  Mabliab*    Hotspur,  who  was  Oie  life  of  tha 

conspiracy. 
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xx>ii8pira)cyy  took  the  readiest  means  to '  bring  it  to  fiwue.  iti 
released  and  made  a  friend  of  his  valiuit  rival  and  prnoneK 
Douglas,  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Glyndirr,  tvsA 
reared  the  standard  of  rebefflon,  round  which  all  his  vassab  and 
adherents  rallied.  He  was  joined  by  a  powerful  levy  fVom  Scot^ 
land  under  Earl  Douglas  and  other  chiefe,  who,  won  •by  Ms^^eic* 
ample,  and  impelled  by  a  rooted  aniniosity  to  the  king  of 
England,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.  Wttetf 
all  was  in  readiness  for  open  war,  the  earl  a£  Northumberlaaci 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Berwick ;  Lord  Percy  took  cotnmaifti 
of  the  army,  and  advanced  to  Stafford,  where  he  i^as  jokiedby 
his  uncle  Worcester.  Having  consulted  on  their  afiinrs  Mid 
inspirited  their  army  by  an  harangue  on  the  jtistice  and  glory 
of  the  cause,  they  directed  their  march  towards  Wales,  in  ordef 
to  eflRect  a  junction  with  Glyndwr*  Henry,  who  was  appr^ied 
of  their  movements,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops,  which  had  been  destined  to  act  agamst  the  Scots^  and 
was  then  posted  at  Burton  on  Trent ;  with  this  army  he  hurried 
into  Shropshire,  having  previously  ordered  his  sons,  the  Pkiinee 
of  Wales  and  Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  and  his  steady  adherenly 
the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  to  meet  him  with  reinforcements  at 
^idgenorth.  Aware  that  every  thing  depended  on  celerity  of 
movement,  he  took  possession  of  Shrewsbury  just  as  the  forces 
of  Lord  Percy  were  preparing  to  assail  it.  Meantime,  Glyn- 
dwr  having  mustered  at  Oswestry  a  numerous  levy  of  Welsh- 
men, had  sent  off  a  detachment  of  four  thousand ;  but  on  being 
apprised  of  the  king's  success,  thought  proper  to  sui^nd  th4 
march  of  his  main  body.  The  gallant  leaders  of  the  rebel  army,* 
undismayed  by  this  failure  of  succour,  by  the  protracted  iUnesi 
of  Northumberland,  and  by  the  tardy  arrival  of  aid  from  other 
quarters,  determined  to  give  battle  immediately.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  2l8t  of  July,  1403,  in  answer  to  an  offer  of  pardon, 
they  sent  a  defiance  to  the  king,  grounded  on  certain  chai'ges 
in  justification  of  their  revolt  These  have  been  so  ably  sum- 
tned  jStp  by  Shakespeare,  Ihiit  we  quot»  his  words  in  prefere^nce 
.'  '  to 


\ 

to  thoBe  of  the  chroiilder  on  whose  adthority  he  composed 
them. 

ilOTtfOR. 

The  king  i»  kinct ;  and  w^l  we  kmm,  the  king 

Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,^  when  to  pa^*. 

My  fatlwr,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself, 

Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears  :  f 

MkA — when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong. 

Sick  in  the  world*s  regard,  wretched  and  low, 

A  poor,  anmmded  ontlaw,  sneaking  home,—' 

My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 

And, — when  be  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 

He  came  bat  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster 

To  sue  his  livery  *  and  beg  his  peace  ; 

^Witli  tears  of  itmocency  and  terms  of  zeal,— 

My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  moved. 

Swore  liim  assistance,  and  perfinrm'd  it  too. 

Now,  vrfaen  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 

Perceived  Northumberluid  did  lean  to  biro, 

The  more  alld  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 

Met  him  in  borooghs,  cities,  villages  ; 

Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes. 

Laid  gifts  before  liim,  proffered  him  their  oaths. 

Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  followed  him  ; 

Even  at  the  heels  in  golden  roaltitndes. 

He,  presently,— as  greatness  knows  itself,— 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow, 

Made  to- ray  father,  while  bis  blood  was  poor 

Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravensparg ; 

And  now,  for»ooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 

Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 

That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  conyponwealth  t 

Cries  oat  npon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 

€>Yer  his  coantry*s  wrongs  *,  and  by  this  face, 

TIUs  seeming  brow  of  justice^  did  he  win 

The 

*  This  is  a  law  phrase  bekmging  to  the  feudal  tenure.^  meauing  to  sue 
ovty  tlM  delivery  or  possession  of  his  lands  from  those  pet  sons  who  on  the 
death  of  tay  of  the  tenants  of  the  crown,  seized  their  tands,  till' the  Mf 
tmed  md  hi»  Xftrry.    Stbiysn's  SHAUttPBABC. 
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The  bearU  of  «U  tliat  be  did  ai^  for ; 
Proceeded  further;  catmeoffChehcMb 
Of  all  thefayonrites,  that  the  absent  kii« 
Id  depotation  left  behind  U«  here. 
When  he  was  pefwaal  In  tlie  Iriab  war. 


Il»  short  time  after,  he  deposed  the  kin$; 
Soon  after  that,  deprived  him  of  bis  hfe ; 
And  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  Mrhole  state : 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  hi^  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  placed 
Inderd  his  king,)  to  be  incaged  m  Wales, 
llicre,  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited : 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories; 
&H)ught  to  entrap  mc  by  intelligpnce ; 
Bated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  fatlier  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  Mrong : 
And  in  conclusion,  droTi  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety;  and  withal  to  pry 
luto  his  title,  the  wliich  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  lona;  continuance. 

A  declaration  so  decisive  and  hostile  closed  evefy  prospect 
which  the  king  might  entertaip  of  a  compromise,  and  left  no 
chance  for  a  termination  of  the  quarrel,  but  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  Had  the  valour  of  Hotspur  been  tempered  by  discre- 
tion,  he  would  have  paused  on  this  last  resort,  until  the  jimc- 
tion  of  his  ally  had  given  him  better  assuranctt  of  success. 
His  army  was  indeed  already  equal  in  number  to  that  under 
the  royal  standard,  and  it  had  the  superior  advantage  of  being 
commanded  by  two  of  the  bravest  captains  of  the  age.  His 
confidence  m  his  own  prowess,  and  his  experience  of  that  of 
his  comoeer,  Douj^,  banished  every  doubt  of  victory  from 
bid  mind.  His  ardour,  however,  was  damped  by  the  transient 
impression  of  an  incident,  which  strongly  exemplifies  the  uni- 
versal soperstitioA  of  the  times.  In  preparing  for  the  field  he 
called  for  bis  fiivourite  sword,,  when  he  was  informed  that  he 

had 
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had  left  k  at  the  nlkge  of  Btroddlt,  near  ShrewsbtiTyy  wfaem 
ha  had  rated  the  preceding  night.  The  name  of  the  pUice 
startled  him,  aftd  heading  a  deep  sigh^  he  exclaimed,  **  Alas  I 
then  iny  deadi  ia  near  at  hand,  for  a  wizard  once  toU  me,  that 
I  diottld  not  isng  live  after  I  Imd  seen  Berwick,  which  I  thought 
was  the  town  in  the  ttorth,  so  called.  ^Yet  will  I  not  bedteapljr 
won."* 

On  thie  morrow,  being  the  eve  of  St  Magdalene,  Jidy  92^ 
140S,  both  anaiea  were  ready  for  action.  The  field,  on  which 
they  were  to  oontend,  was  an  open  plain,  extendhi^  liofth  of 
Shrewabury,  before  which  town  the  king  had  drawn  oiart  and 
encamped  die  greater  part  of  his  fbrcea.  The  battle  oom- 
menced  at  dawn,  in  a  place  called  Bullfield,  a  short  diBtance 
from  tlie  north  gatew  Percy  had  stationed  a  body  of  h»  ohoice 
troops  amidst  some  acres  of  r^  peas,  in  order  to  eheA  the 
advance  of  his  advenary's  heavy-afmed  infhntry.  A  Nourish 
of  tramped,  ningKng  with  the  contending  shouts  of  *^  St« 
George  and  Victory  1^^  aiid  <*£speraunce  Percy  t*^  waa  the 
s%imI  of  onset,  whidi  was  answered  by  a  tremendous  ditfdiorge 
of  aivows  from  both  Unes.  The  Scots,  who  had  the  van  in  the 
confederate  army,  attackeil  the  ktng^s  cemre  with  great  fliry, 
and  threw  it  into  disotdevi  but  ho  haMnlttg  with  ftesh  suc- 
cour, rallied  his  broken  troops,  and  recovered  their  grotmd. 
He  ^riayed  &  decree  of  courage  and  constancy  woHhy  of  the 
hnportant  stake  ftr  wYath  he  fbught,  ft«quently  expoiing  hhn- 
self  in  the  thickest  oi  the  baktle,  which  indeed  he  Might  th^ 
more  nfidy  do,  since  he  had,  with  hia  usual  precsautiiMi)  dUmi* 
aMied  the  diancefe  of  peiaonal  danger,  by  investing  fievend 
in  regal  habdhnemis.  Evenia  soon  proved  tfie  pro* 
}  of  this  atratagem-t  Percy  sougiie  him  m  every  quarter  of 
die  itU,  and  lN>uglaa  with  e^ual  impetuosify  slew  thyM  of 
auuk  11101111  tha  with  his  own  hand.  Hie  igllt  soon 
gcttOfiif  Mid  exttfiding  from  Berwick  westward,  to 
te  ^eWf|'  0t  itogfaiion  Abbe]^  In  the  eaist,  concinued  fbr 

three 
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three  hours  with  various  success.  The  undaunted  bravery  a&d 
Talour  of  the  Idngy  were  nobly  seconded  by  tihe  valour  of  his 
son,  prince  Henry,  who  that  day  performed  his  noviciate 
in  arms,  in  a  manner  which  atoned  for  the  prc^igacy  of  hk 
former  life,  and  gave  earnest  of  the  future  glory  of  Agincourt. 
'The  Scottish  champion,  seconded  by  Hotspur,  made  another 
furious  assault  on  the  royal  station,  slew  Sir  Walter  Blount, 
the  standard-bearer,  and  came  niearly  within  sword'is  point 
of  die  monarch,  who  fled  for  his  life.  Thus  foiled  in  their 
repealed  attempts,  the  confederate  chiefs,  carried  away  by  the 
rage  of  lions,  broke  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  with  an  im* 
petttosity  that  their  followers  were  unable  to  support.  In  one 
of  these  charges,  while  victory  was  inclining  strongly  in  his 
favour.  Hotspur  was  shot  through  the  brain  by  an  arrow,  from 
an  unknown  band ;  he  fell  gloriously  in  the  midst  of  his  foes* 
lliis  circumstance  rendered  it  difficult  to  conceal  the  news  of 
his^  death,  which  some  knights  of  his  party  in  vain  tried  to  do, 
by  exclaiming,  ^  The  King  is  slain,  long  live  Petcy !"  Henry, 
at  this  moment  returning  to  the  charge,  cried  out,  **  The  King 
lives ;  Percy  is  dain — St  George  and  Victory !''  The  fate  of 
the  hero  being  thus  proclaimed,  entirely  turned  the  fortune  of 
the  field;  his  army  gave  way  on  all  sides,  and  a  total  rout 
ensued. 

Douglas  fled  with  precipitation,  but  being  hotly  pursued,  he 
was  thrown  from  his  horse  while  taking  a  deqperate  leap  on 
Haghmoad  hill,  and  seised  by  the  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester was  also  taken  prisoner.  A  gallant  body  of  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  Cheshire,  who^e  lojralty  to  king  Bichard  had 
united  them  to  the  avengers  of  his  murder,  were  overtakeo  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Of  the  brave  Scots,  who  were  ever  ftn-emost  in 
the  fight,  few  were  left  alive,  Henry  having  with  difficulty  put 
a  period  to  the  slaughter,  and  abated  the  ardour  of  pursuit^ 
halted  to  return  thanks  for  his  rictory  on  the  field  of  battle, 
which  he  sanctified  and  commemorated  by  decroeii^  the  erec^ 
'tion  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Battlefield. 

Wo 
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We  shall  scarody  find,  observes  Hiane^  any  %atUe  in  ibase 
ages,  where  the  shock  was  more  terrible  and  more  constant/ 
Hiere  are  said  to  have  fallen,  on  both  sides,  neariy  two  thousand 
tlnee  hundred  gentlemen,  but  the  persons  of  greatest  distinc-' 
tion  were  on  diat  of  the  king:  the  Earl  of  Stafibrd,  Sir  Hugh 
Shirley,  Sir  Nicholas  Gausel,  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  Sir  John 
Massey,  Sb  John  Cabreriy.  About  six  thousand  private  mea 
perished,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  of  Percy's  army.  The 
havoc  among  the  king's  leaders  may  be  ascribed  to  the  personal 
prowess  of  Hotspur  and  Douglas,  while  the  carnage  whidi 
generally  iUiows  defeat  may  account  for  the  excessive  loss  of 
couunou  soldiers  on  their  side. 

The  pious  gratitude  of  die  victorious  monarch,  but  iH  ac« 
corded  with  tiie  severe  punishment  he  subsequently  inflicted  on 
some  of  die  vanquished:  the  Earl  of  Worcester,  Sir  Theobald 
Trussd,  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  were  executed  at  the  high 
cross  at  Shrewsbury,  and  their  heads  exposed  to  public  view 
on  London  bridge.  Hotspur's  body,  which  was  found  among 
die  dain,  and  had  been  delivered  to  Lord  Fumival  for  interment^ 
was  by  the  royal  order  taken  from  the  grave,  and  placed  b&» 
tween  two  mill-stones,  in  die  market-place,  after  which  it  was 
quartered,  and  hung  on  the  gates  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in  other 
places  of  the  kingdom.  The  lenity  shewn  to  others  of  die  rebels 
was  plainly  the  result  of  Henry's  policy,  radier  than  of  his 
mercy.  He  courteously  released  Douglas  without  ransom,  be- 
cause he  feared  that  the  Scots  would  have  dreadfully  avenged 
fhe  death  of  a  man  so  dear  to  them,  and  from  similar  motives, 
he  afterwards  accepted  the  proffered  submission  of  Northumber^ 
httd. 

The  army  iji  Glyndwr,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men, 
had  remained  inactive  at  Oswestry  during  the  batde.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  he  himself  quitted  that  place  in  disguise,  and 
hastening  to  Shrewsbury,  hid  himself  in  a  gigantic  oak,  which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  field ;  and  that  after  witnessing 
die  dbcomfiture  of  his  friends,  returning  with  speed  to  Oswestry, 

Yqu  XIIL  E  he 
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he  withdrew  his  forces  into  Wales,  whither  he  wi»  pursued  bf 
Prince  Henry.  In  evidence  of  this  tradition  an  aged  anA 
decayed  trunk  of  a  tree,  at  a  short  distance  frooa  Shrewsbury, 
by  some  called  the  Shelton  Oak,  and  by  others  Glyndwr's 
Observatory,  is  still  shown,  and  by  many  persons  venerated  as 
an  interesting  monument  of  the  Cambrian  Chief. 

An  event  so  interesting  as  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  caa 
scarcely  be  found  in  the  annals  of  this  country,  nor  coul4  thert 
well  be  conceived  a  nobler  th&tae  for  the  lay  of  a  minstreL 
The  characters  of  the  leaders  both  of  the  royal  and  of  the  rebel 
party,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  that  roused  them  to  arms,  are 
circumstances  highly  susceptible  of  poetical  description,  wtSle 
ihe  train  of  incidents  from  the  very  origin  to  the  termination  of 
the  feud,  is  of  that  romantic  cast  which  requires .  little  em- 
bellishment from  fiction.  There  is  indeed  one  objection  whidi 
may  have  deterred  our  later  Poets  from  the  undertaking ;  it 
is,  that  the  ground  which  Shakespeare  has  trod  is  sacred ;  but 
without  any  violation  of  the  reverence  due  to  his  memory,  it 
may  be  wished  that  this  magnificent  subject  had  also  been 
celebrated  by  the  muse  that  sung  the  tale  of  Flodden  Field. 

During  the  contest  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  in 
which  the  crimes  of  Henry  were  visited  on  his  posterity  of  the 
second  and  third  genera^on,  and  a  civil  war  of  nearly  half  a 
century  deluged  England  with  blood,  to  the  almost  total  ex* 
tirpation  of  her  ancient  nobility,  the  town  of  Shrewsbury 
espoused  the  party  of  the  White  Rose.  In  the  records  of  the 
corporation  is  preserved  a  letter  from  Ricliard,  Duke  of  York, 
requesting  the  burgesses  to  assist  him  with  men,  in  the  enter* 
prize  he  meditated  of  removing  his  rival  Somerset  from  power. 
Afler  his  defeat  and  death  at  Wakefield,  his^son  Edward,  Earl 
of  March,  went  to  Shrewsbury,  and  obtained  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  powerful  levy,  which  enabled  him  to  avenge  hie 
father's  cause,  in  the  great  victory  of  Mortimer's  cross.  He 
was  shortly  afterwards  proclaimed  king^    Th;;  great  strength 


of  the  vmUf  and  the  steady  attadment  of  its  inhabitants, 
JK^n^^^  him  to  choose  it  as  an  asyinm  for  his  queeiiy  daring 
the  sohsequait  YiciMitiides  of  the  war.  Whilst  she  resided 
in  fflurewsborj  she  twice  lay-in  at  the  convent  of  the  Bladt 
FnuBf  »d  was  delivered  of  Bkhard  and  OeOrge  Plantagenet. 
The  latter  died  yoiing ;  and  the  former^  with  his  elder  brother, 
piince  Edward,  was,  according  to  history,  murdered  in  the 
tower,at  the  instigBtion  of  their  unde  the  protector;  but  in  the 
epiniui  of  Horace  Walpole,  he  was  the  identical  Perkin  War^ 
hockp  who  was  ezecated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh. 

Shortly  after  the  usnrpatbn  of  the  crown,  by  Richard  the 
Thirds  his  agent,  the  Duke  of  .Buckingham,  deserted  him,  and 
£ed  to  Wales,  where  he  took  up  arms,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
dte  a  geocstal.  insurrectipn  against  the  tyrant,  whom  he  had 
feonarly  served.  An  extraordinary  flood  of  the  Severn  hin- 
dered his  junction  with  the  forces  of  his  friends  at  Gloucester, 
and  entirely  di^rsed  the  army  of  Welshmen,  which  he  had 
raised*  Being  abandoned  by  aU  his  followers,  he,  fled  in  dis- 
guise to  Shropshire,  and  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  one 
Banisti^,  his  steward,  who,  tempted  by  the  price  offered  for 
his  apprehension,  betrayed  him  to  John  Mitton,  sheriff  of  the 
oonnt^F-  He  was  taken  to  Shrewsbury*,  where,  by  the  king's 
perempfeoiy  order,  and  without  trial,  he  was  executed  on  a 
scaffold  erected  before  the  high  croBS. 

The  atrocious  and  cruel  despotism  of  Bicbard  soon  alienated 
the  hearts  of  his  subjecti,  and  disposed  them  to  receive  his 
mi  Richmond,  with  open  arms.  That  prince  of  **  the  bloody 
of  Lancaster,"  landed  at  Milford  haven,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
1485,  with  a  force  of  about  2000  men,  and  directed  his  route 

£  2  towards 

*  The  mvority  of  sor  historians^  on  the  anthority  of  the  Cropland  Chnr 
aide,  auhe  Salisbnry  tho  scene  of  Duckingliani's  execntion,  hot  tiie  dili- 
(eat  writer  of  tbe  Acconnt  of  Shrewsbury  is  incfined  *o  foHow  Hall,  to 
aserihin;  it  to  this  town.  He  gives  a  jnst  reason  for  this  hypothesis,  by  ra- 
■siiing  that  Sahabwry  was  aiicieatty  written  Saresbnry,  the  ambistioas 
aaoaciation  of  which  word  would  easiJy  occasion  a  misnomer. 
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ttmniM  iToith  Wdltt  md  die  Mnckes.  The  Wrtih^  wIm  f«- 
f«ded  ^m  ts  ^aek  tonDtrymmn^  flocked  to  his  mmdati,  md 
^^Kfm  faioi  «vBr^  OBSunmce  of  loppert.  Hmog  mwiered  hit 
«ni^  on  the  Long  Moimtaui  in  Montgfemerptkifp,  ke  TOsmned 
Jde  oBaroii  toimniB  NottingluDn,  whero  Richard  WM  posted, 
snd  -advanced  to  Shxemkmaj.  On  tummoBnig  the  town, 
iie'  was  nneiDpectedlj  fefiuad  admitfce  hj  the  IwadibaflU 
«Bd  a  enrioos  oonferienoe  eonied,  of  which  an  aooonnt  is  gh^en 
ia  a  manvBcript  hdenging  to  the  school-Hbraty. — ^  The  head- 
bailey,  Maister  Myttooni  being  a  stout  wyse  genlSmairi  on  de^ 
-mand  being  made  ef  entrance,  anaaiered,  sajringe  ^hat  he  Icnew 
am  kynge  hot  only  hynge  Richard,  whose  fyftfeentets  he  and 
-hfs  Allows  were ;  and  before  be  should  entir  there,  he  shenld 
fp  over  his  bellyi  meaninge  thereby,  that  he  shoidd  be  -silent 
•to  the  ground  and  that  he  protested  vehemently  •on  the  othe 
Jto  had  tacken ;  but  on  better  advice  Maimer  Myttoon  per- 
mitted the  kynge  to  pass ;  but  to  save  hys  odie,  the  sayd  Myt- 
•leon  hty  along  the  ground,  and  hys  belly  upwards,  and  soe  tile 
said  crle  stepped  ever  hym  and  ^ated  hys  othe.'^ 

The  earl  was  'first  procUumed  kli^  on  his  entranee  into 
ArewdKuy ;  the  inhabitants  testifying  their  joy  at  his  Cioming, 
«nd  theil:  -vows  for  hia  success,  by  adorning  thdr  doorswMi 
:gaBen  teoghs,  and  by  strewing  £k>wers  in  the  streets.  Two 
thousand  tenants  of  the  Earl  ef  Shrewsbtny,  under  his  uncle 
Jbt  Oibeit  Talbot,  joined  him  immediately,  and  his  army,  with 
Ihis  and  other  reinforcements,  marched  for  Leicestershire,  where 
^  Asy  adiieved  the  decisive  victory  of  Boswordi  Held.    Dur- 

ing 

*  Many  pleasant  oomtractioDf  an  put  upon  this  advcntor«  of  tbe 
**  stoate  wjrte  geatilnuui  Biaifttfr  Myttoon.*  It  Is  coq|ecturcd  that  he  had 
hit  fint  iatenriew  with  Earl  Henry  sUsr  dinner,  and  that  tha  eecood  took 
.fkct  ip  tha  mocning^  when  he  had  ilc|>t  off  the  fbaiet  of  the  Shrewsbniy 
ale,  which  made  him  so  valiant.  In  tbh  case,  the  penance  to  whicb  he  rab- 
mitted  to  save  his  oath  was  froperj^  applied,  thsogh  it  mast  be  allowed  that 
lids  wsgroffarthann  tha  flips  af  Bailflsnryte  tbs  eiawa,  wtat  < 
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i^g  Aeir  lid^fti^lurewBburyy  thejr  are  supfWied  to  iuive  iiifeae4 
the  inliAbit^iits  with  a  pestilence  more  &lal  thaa  the  sword^ 
the  sweating  sidoiett.  The  mortality  which  it  occarioned  at 
different  periods  for  sixty  years  in  variops  parts  of  the  Vingdom, 
afanost  exceeds  belief;  in  somephices  it  carried  off  a  thucd  of 
the  people  ;  in  others,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  escape  con^ 
tagioD.  It  began  and  ended  in  this  town ;  hjot,  contrary  to  the 
progressive  abatement  of  its  fury  in  other  places,  the  kiter 
attacks  here  were  equally  destructive  with  those  which  markj^ 
its  origin,  scarcely  fewer  than  a  thousand  being  carried  off  by 
them  in  a  few  days. 

In  1488,  whep  quietly  established  on  the  throne,  Henry  the 
Sev^ith,  paid  a  visit  to  Shrewsbury,  in  testimoiqr  of  his  gcatit 
tnde,  for  its  services  to  his  cause;  and  in  1490,  he,  with  hif 
queen  and  prince  Arthur,  were  present  at  a  soleinn  festival^ 
and  attended  mass  in  the  collegiate  church.  Jl  St.  Chad.  Fivjt 
years  afterwards  Henry  again  visited  tjtie  town,  and  afas  nobly 
entertained  in  the  castle  by  the  oorporadoa. 

This  town  was  not  honoured  with  any  other  royal  visitf 
JMW,  indeed,  does  it  ^[>pear,  that  any  material  circumstance 
took,  pkce  till  the  year  1642,  when  the  ill-&ted  Cbarles  dit 
Rnt  came  hither  from  Nottingham  at  the  head  of  his  armyj 
friuch  was  here  amply  reinforced  and  provisioned.  The  Ki^g 
was  joined. by  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Charles,  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  neight 
bouring  counties;  who  volunteered  their  **  lives  and  fortunes'^ 
in  the  royal  service,  in  a  manner  worthy  the  cause  of  a  me« 
narch  more  deserving  such  support.  Charles  set  up  a  nnnt 
here,  at  which  were  coined  money  for  his  use,  from  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  plate  which  were  sent  in  by  the  inhabitants 
and  others.  The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cand>ridge  coQtrir 
bated  largdy  in  this  way  to  the  royal  exig^cies.  A  purse  of 
gold  from  one  Thomas  Lyster  procured  him  die  h<mours  of 
knighthood;  and  Sir  Richard  Newport's  60(M«  and  Uyplty  were 
smfl^  rqMud  by  the  substantial  dignities  atta9hed  to  the  titles 
E$  of 
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of  abftronof  England,  and  Lord  Newport,  of  High  Ercall. 
The  corporation,  shortly  afler  this,  filed  a  biO  in  chancery 
against  Richard  Gibbons,  late  mayor;  Thomas  Challoner, 
achoolmaster,  the  sons  of  Robert  Betton  deceased,  late  senior 
alderman,  and  Richard  Berrington,  senior  common-council- 
man, who  kept  the  keys  of  the  free-school  chest,  to  recover  the 
sum  of  6001.  which  they  had  surreptitiously  taken  ^om  the  funds 
of  the  charity,  and  lent  to  his  Majesty.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add,  that  this  bill  was  dismissed  without  any  relief.  It  is 
equally  needless  to  obsenre  that  Uiis  just  appeal  of  charity  to 
loyalty  required  only  the  moderate  term  of  eleven  years  be- 
fore  the  right  honourable  the  commissioners  of  the  Qreat 
Seal  could  decide  even  on  its  rejection.  Noble  minds  per- 
form acts  of  injustice,  though  sometimes  *^  necessary'^  for 
the  good  of  the  state,  with  tardy  reluctance;  What^ 
however,  of  justice  was  wanting  to  the  phdntidb  in  this 
cause  was  made  up  in  gratitude  and  gracious  promises  by 
the  royal  receiver,  who  had  given  his  note  of  hand,  prefiured 
with  many  condescending  assurances  of  thankAilness,  and  pay- 
able on  demand,  to  refund  die  money  whenever  it  should  be 
called  for.  And  if  these  favours  were  not  sufficient,  Charles 
confirmed  and  enlarged  the  charter  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  which 
made  the  town  a  body  corporate.  He  moreover  repaired  the 
castle  gitfes,  pulled  down  many  houses  near  the  castle,  wtA 
brought  the  water  from  the  Severn  up  to  the  gate,  by  means 
of  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  he  placed  a  draw-bridge.  He  also 
built  a  strong  fort  at  the  upper  end  of  FrankweH.  In  this  fort 
and  in  the  Castle  he  phmted  cannon,  and  made  it  a  strong 
phioe*. 

In  1643  Sir  Fulke  Hunkes  was  appointed  governor.  He 
was  related  to  the  cdebrated  Richard  Baxter,  who  Tepresents 
hhn  as  **  too  much  of  a  soldier,  and  too  civil"  to  please  many 
of  the  king's  friends.  He  was  soon  removed,  to  make  room 
for  Sir  Richard  Otteley,  who  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Midiaei 

Eamiey. 
*  Gongfa's  MS. 
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Emley.  Tlib  latter  gentleman,  during  the  storming  of  tbe 
town  by  the  parliament  forces,  in  1644,  had  command  of  the 
garrtson.  At  diis  time  Colonel  Mitton,  a  soldier  of  great 
valour  and  good  conduct,  was  governor  of  a  small  garrison  at 
Wem,  and  general  of  Cromwell's  army  in  this  county.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  reduce  his  constituents 
to  obedience  to  his  party.  Having  made  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, on  the  night  of  the  Sd  of  February,  he  came  with  his 
forces,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  and  the  same 
number  of  horse,  of  the  Staffordshire  forces,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieuta:iant  Colonel  Rmking :  The  horse  yrere  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Mitton.  These  marched  towards  Shrews- 
bury, where  they  arrived  about  three  o'clock  on  the  Saturday 
tDoming. 

The  town  was  well  fortified,  and  strongly  pallisadoed ;  eight 
carpenters  went  up  the  river  in  a  little  boat,  and  landed  wi^in 
die  enemy's  breast-work,  under  tfie  castle-hill,  on  the  east-side. 
The  sentinels,  after  some  pause,  fired  upon  them ;  but  they  soon 
sawed  down  so  many  of  the  pallisadoes  as  gave  the  men  fre« 
pavage. 

The  first  that  stormed  were  forty-two  troopers  dismounted, 
with  their  pistols,  and  about  as  many  firelocks.  They  were  led 
on  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Huson,  a  puritan  preacher.  Captain  Willers, 
and  lieutenant  Benbow.  After  these  followed  some  other  mns- 
yUccfS  ahmg  the  side  of  the  Severn,  under  ^e  Castle  Hill, 
and  entered  the  town  at  the  Water-lane  Gate.  After  these, 
marched  three  hundred  and  Mj  infantiy,  conunanded  by 
lieutenant  Colonel  Rinking.  Having  entered  the  streets  of  the 
town,  diey  marched  to  the  market-place,  surprised  the  main 
guard,  and  put  tiie  captain  to  death.  The  rest  marched  to  the 
Ciitle  Foregate,  which  was  also  soon  gained ;  the  giiard  having 
basely  deserted  it.  The  town  being  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy,  they  let  down  the  draw-bridge,  near  the  Castle, 
and  the  horae  immediately  centered  under  the  command  of 

^  Colonels 
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CohMieb  Mitton  and  Bowyer.  It  was  now.di^-Uglht,  and  &e 
consternation  of  the  inhabitants  was  excessive  at  beholding 
the  en«ny  in  the  very  heart  of  that  town,  wliicbf  on  retiring 
to  rest  the  preceding  night,  they  thought  the  mo8(  secure  in 
the.  island.  About  twelve  o'clock,  the  castle,  after  a  feeble  re* 
sistance,  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the  English  part  of  k 
should  march  to  Ludlow,  and  the  Irish  be  left  at  the  disposal  ox 
Colonel  Mitton.  At  this  time,  the  governor.  Sir  Miohael 
Eamleyi  was  confined  by  sickness  to  his  bed ;  but  wak^d  by  the 
nmse  of  the  tumult,  he  sprang  up  at  the  moment  the  enemy 
were  rushing  into  his  chamber.  This  officer,  although  weakened 
by  sickness,  and  convinced  that  all  was  lost,  with  astonishing 
courage,  or  culpable  fool-hardiness,  refused  to  submit  to  the  con- 
querors, and  rejecting  all  quarter,  wantonly  perished,*  covered 
more  with  wounds  than  with  glory ;  since  true  courage  is  dis- 
tinct from  rashness,  and  ceases  to  act  when  reason  and  superior 
force  demand  submission.  It  is  for  those  who  have  no  othei^ 
conc^tion  'of  honour  than  as  it  leads  to  the  shedding  of  blood, 
to  denominate  that  conduct  glorious  idiich  often  would  be  more 
aptly  designated  by  the  term  suicide* 

The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  on  both  sides,  was  incon- 
siderable ;  but  the  pnsoners  and  property  seised  by  the  victors, 
were  of  great  importance ;  and  the  plunder  of  the  tradesmen's 
goods  ruined  many  of  them;  though  Colonel  Mittoa  use^ 
every  precaution  to  prevent  it.  For  the  services  of  this  day  the 
general  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.,  and  was  made  go- 
vernor of  the  castle.  The  late  Lieutenant-governor,  Crow, 
was  tried  by  a  courtdnartial  at  Gloucester,  and  i^ehmrds 
hanged,  for  ne^igence  and  cowardice,  in  su&ring  the  place  to 
be  surprised  without  his  having  made  a  suitable  re^LstancOr 
Prince  Maurice,  the  whole  of  whose  magazine  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  made  his  escape  but  just  previous  to  thf 
aurrender  of  the  castle.     The  judicious  author  of  Some  Account 

*  Phillips  nnmben  tbe  governor  among  the  prisonen. 
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^  8faiiMhify>  wiiose  work  we  have  already  referred  to,  and  oflen 
eoDSokied,  miccenftinj  controverts  an  assertiim  of  Baxter's,  that 
Ifce  kmg  knew  not  of  fJtaa  signal  loss  till  after  his  defeat  at 
Hhatbjf  when  the  distracted  monarch,  prc^osing  to  seek  reHige 
in  his  faithful  town  of  Shrewsbury,  was  reluctantly  told,  by  his 
courtiers,  diet  it  no  longer  remained  in  his  possession.  By  the  loss 
of  this  important  station  *,  the  royal  communication  with  North 
Wales  was  eut  off,  and  a  check  put  to  a  plan,  formed  by  the 
smted  counties  of  Salop,  Worcester,  Chester,  and  Flint,  to  aug- 
nent  the  king^  forces. 

In  the  commencement  of  this  unnatural  contest  between  ^e 
king  and  the  pariionent,  Colonel  John  Benbow  f,  uncle  to  the 
eriebrated  admirable  Benbow,  of  naval  memory,  united  with 
the  pariiament  fbrces ;  but  afterwards  deserting  his  principles^ 
0r  disgosted  with  the  cant  of  his  associates,  espoused  the  cause 
^  the  arbitrary  «md  injured  monarch.  He  distinguidied  him* 
•elf  in  oppoong  his  quondam  friends  at  ^e  taking  of  Shrews- 
boy,  fer  wfiidi  vac^lating  conduct  he  was  condenmed  by  the 
pafHoBttCMt/  and  diot  on  the  green  before  the  castle,  October 
15, 1651.  He  is  said  to  have  died  with  great  firmness.  Pn^* 
bdb^,  principles  of  loydly  even  to  a  tyrannical,  but  lawful 
sa^adgB,  are  much  better  to  die  with,  than  those  sentimaits, 
wludi  in  urging  reform,  overstep  the  boundaries  of  right,  and 
propagate  anardiy  and  rebeHion. 

In  16M,  Sir  Hioraas  Han^B,  with  a  zeal  much  better  meant 
ihin  ^faceted,  rendered  hinneiyr  conspicuous  by  joining  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  the  castle,  in  order  to  favour 
ihe  restoration  of  the  itmerant  monarch,  Charles  the  Second. 
For  Ins  injurious  services  in  this  afflur  Shr  Thomas  was  made  to 
suArmost  leiferely. 

Another 

*  See  the  cnrioas  and  interesting  posthamoos  Memoirt  of  General  Lud- 
low.   Be  was  one  of  iht  member^  of  the  High  Coort  of  JuiticB  wbish 
(  Hm  Fintio  the  icaflbld. 

t  Tide  sate,  p.  7t. 
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Another  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  thb  town  to  ^70! 
obedience  afler  the  death  of  the  hypocrite  Cnnnwell)  and  the 
restoration  of  the  long  parliament;  but  though  the  spirit  qf 
loyalty  and  the  love  of  monarchy  were  by  no  means  extin- 
guished in  many  of  the  inhabitants,  the  exertions  of  Ci^taixi 
Edmund  Waringe,  the  goremor  of  the  castle,  secured  the  place 
in  the  interests  of  the  parliament. 

If  the  doubtful  and  unwilling  testimony  of  such  a  wretch  .as 
Colonel  Romsay  may  be  received — a  wretch  on  whose  head  lies 
die  blood  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  Russel— the  ridiculous 
farce  of  the  Rye-House  plot  had  involved  in  its  measures  this 
town  as  one  of  those  places  necessary  to  be  seized  in  attempting 
to  destroy  the  person  of  the  king,  and  subvert  the  order  of  mo- 
narchy ;  but  history  or  narrative  founded  on  such  authority,  de- 
serves little  credit.  This  iact,  however,  has  been,  somewhat 
doubtingly,  n\pntioned  in  a  work  to  which  we  have  more  tfaap 
once  adverted. 

The  last  royal  visit  to  the  town,  and  the  last .  circumstance 
particularly  worthy  of  ndtice  in  what  has  been  dencwiinated  its 
ancient  histor}',  happened  on  the  25th  of  August,  1687,  when 
James  Ae  Second  passed  a  day  here,  and  kept  his  court,  at  the 
council  house.  Those  sentiments  of  loyal  attachment  for  which 
Shrewsbury  has  ever  been  conspicuous,  burst  forth,  on  this  oc- 
casion, with  chivalrous  enthusiasm.  They  blazed  in  bonfires 
and  illuminations,  and  literally  ran  through  the  streets  in  tor- 
rents of  wine;  the  public  conduits  being  charged  with  this'ro^ 
liquid. 

While  Shrewsbury  ranks  high,  among  our  ancient  provincial 
capitals  from  the  eventful  importance  of  its  history,  it  is  no  less 
eminent  in  the  beauties  of  its  situation  and  prospects.  Being 
seated  on  a  circular  peninsula  of  considerable  elevation,  formed 
by  a  winding  of  the  Severn,  it  presents  at  every  approach  a 
pleasing  variety  of  view;  and  the  noble  sweep  of  the  river,  which 
seems  to  embrace  it,  heightens  at  every  turn  the  charm  of  the 

scene. 
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•oene.  Hence  it  might  deserve  the  fiimile  appliedby  Shakeipeare 
to  Engbndy  ^  a  precious  stone  set  in  silver.''  The  exterior  range 
of  houses  which  front  from  the  town,  in  many  places,  command,  to 
aSne  extent,  the  rich  and  beautiful  landscapes  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Hie  stately  spires  of  two  venerable  churches,  and  the 
massive  towers  of  the  castle,  give  an  imposing  grandeur  to  the 
whole,  and  impress  the  spectator  with  those  sentiments  of  awe 
which  are  inseparable  from  the  contemplation  of  antiquity. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  town  is  a  public  promenade, 
called  the  Quarry,  which  occupies  a  tract  of  ground  of  about 
tiFcnty  acres,  gradually  sloping  to  the  verge  of  the  Severn.  The 
principal  walk  is  a  noble  avenue  of  lime-trees,  extending  along 
the  river  side  for  more  than  five  hundred  yards  on  a  level  ter- 
race. Three  other  shaded  walks,  one  from  each  end,  and  one 
from  the  middle  of  this  avenue,  lead  up  to  the  town.  In 
the  intermediate  space,  on  the  remains  of  an  old  stone  quarry, 
there  is  a  bold  clump  of  horse-chesnut  and  lime-trees,  whidi 
tends  to  relieve  the  uniformity  of  this  regular  plantation.  The 
opposite  bank  of  the  Severn  rises  abruptly  to  a  considerable 
eminence,  on  which  stands  the  House  of  Industry.  Adjacent  to 
it  are  some  plantations,  which  greatly  adorn  the  scene.  But  the 
proximity  of  this  steep  ascent,  and  the  thick  shade  of  the  trees, 
cast  a  Constant  gloom  over  the  Quarry,  and  render  it  more  like 
the  garden  of  a  convent,  than  the  gay  pleasure-ground  of  a  po- 
pulous town.  As  a  retired  and  agreeable  summer  walk,  its 
cool  and  sequestered  situation,  its  noble  avenues  of  trees,  its 
fine  verdure,  and  its  vicinity  to  the  river,  give  it  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  gardens  of  Kensington.  It  is,  however,  but  little 
frequented,  except  by  soldiers  and  washer-women,  being  chiefly 
used  as  a  convenient  spot  for  drilling  recruits  and  drying  linen. 
The  ground  was  planted  and  laid  out  during  the  mayoralty  of 
Henry  Jenks,  in  the  year  1719. 

Unhappily,  the  interior  of  Shrewsbury  by  no  means  corre- 
sponds with  its  external  beauty.  The  streets  are  intricately 
di^KMed,  many  of  them  steep  and  narrow,  and  all  indifierently 
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pttTdd.  They  eicmrit  » tMmge  e#»tra8t  of  aadeat  a»d  niidim 
ta^iig,  and  are  as  uncoulh  ki  namea  as  ^ey  are  in  appear- 
mice.  The  infemrity  of  tlie  town  in  regokr  eonstructaoOf  t» 
ethers  of  equal  aote  of  consequence,  may  be  asoribed  to  the 
<!ircmB8tance  of  its  never  having  sufered  from  conflagration^ 
and  the  inhabitants  may  wdl  be  content  to  pay  fix*  so  happy  aa 
-exemption,  at  the  price  of  many  inconveniences. 

Shrewsbury  is  a  corporation  by  pescription,  and  has  re- 
ceived grants  of  charters  and  tnnnunities  from  various  succes- 
^ve  kings  of  Eagkndv  The  first  chiirter  is  said  to  have  been 
given  by  Heniy  the  Fkrst  By  that  of  Kii^  John,  the  bur- 
gesses were  empowered  to  elect  two  bailifib,  ow  projposkif  who 
held  their  offices  dudng  their  good  behaviour.  Their  prindpal 
business  appears  to  have  been  the  receiving  of  the  rent  of  die 
town  for  the  king.  Edward  the  Third  cohferred  on  the  baiHA 
llie  power  of  magistrates,  and  enabled  them  to  hold  sessions. 
In  the  1  Ml  of  Richnrd  the  Second,  the  burgesses  were  em- 
powered to  choose  twelve  aldermen,  fbr  the  better  government 
of  the  town.  Charles  the  First  imited  the  offices  of  bailiff  into 
tliat  of  mayor,  and  established  the  corporation  in  the  form  in 
whidi  it  has  since  continued*  It  consists  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
flieward,  town-clerk,  twenty-fom'  aldermen,  forty-eight  common- 
eouaeihnen,  and  the  usual  retinue  of  inferior  officers.  Four  ge- 
neral quarter  sessions  are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the 
mayor  and  some  o£  the  aldermen,  who  are  magistrates,  attend 
in  die  Exchequer  every  Tuesday,  to  administer  public  justice. 

There  are  sixteen  other  chartered  companies,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  the  drapers  and  mercers.  They  were 
bodi  incorporated  by  Edward  the  Fourth. 

In  ancient  times,  while  the  Romish  religion  prevafled,  all 
die  companies  united  once  a  year  in  celebrating  the  day  of 
Corpus  Christi,  with  great  pomp'  and  splendour.  At  die  refor- 
mation this  ceremony  was  commuted  for  another,  held  on  the 
aecond  Monday  after  Trinity  Sundi^,  which  is  still  continued, 
thoi^  with  leas  pomp  and  drcumstaiice  than  formerly.    Tbe 
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fimn  Ammsifm  into  prooeMons,  headed  wvenlljr 
If  mmooIioiMteok  in  gaudgr  ApiNwdt  called  kings,  proiiabfy 
ai  iqpraaenftivaa  of  die  moiMyrdw  who  granted  dieir  dmrteu. 
tkef  mem  in  manhaUed  army  to  Kin^gdakidt  where  thejr  axe 
ma  hj  the  nutfor  and  ootporatjon,  and  the  day  ii  spent  in 
teifity;  Many  of  the  conqpanies  lumre  ceased  to  fonn  part  of 
dns  aaaiial  pageant,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  r^et,  that  a  custom, 
dfaplaying  so  Uvdly  a  pietiire  of  old  English  maonen,  should  be 
sufisred  to  die  away* 

Of  the  public  edifices  of  Shrewsbury,  that  which  claims  the 
int  attention  in  point  of  consequence  is  the  Castlb,  situated 
en  a  steqp  bank  of  brown  earth,  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula 
timed  by  the  Severn.    The  obvious  importance  of  the  spot  as 
a  strong  hold,  induced  the  Britons,  or  the  Saxons,  to  throw  up 
a  cmmlar  mount,  with  walls  and  dit^es ;  and  on  the  traces  of 
Am  mde  finrtification,  Roger  de-  Montgomezy,  the  Nonnan, 
MA  the  foundation  of  the  present  structure.    He  is  said  to  have 
cleared  away  fiflynme  houses  to  make  room  for  this  work,  witibh 
•nt  the  smallfst  indemni^  to  the  inhabitants.    This  castle  was 
die  seal  of  his  banmial  power,  and  continued  in  the  possession 
of  Us  descendants  until  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  when,  by 
Ae  fiKfieiture  of  Bobert  de  Belesme,  it  became  a  royal  fortress^ 
and  was  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  constabfe,  who  main^ 
tallied  the  county  prison  within  its  walls.    The  vast  territoriea 
appended  to  it  were  conferred  on  various  knights,  on  condition 
of  their  perfinrning  caade-ward  for  a  certam  number  of  days  in 
tineof  war.    After  the  final  submission  of  the  Welsh,  beiog 
■e  kngemeoessaiy  as  a  military  station,  it  gradually  feU  to  de- 
cay.   It  was  kesed  by  Queen  Eliaabedi  to  Richard  Onalow  lor 
^■nrkyeariy;  and  he,  in  all  likelihood,  transfierredhisfaiterest 
is  it  to  the  coipontion.    During  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
Basty  it  was  repaired  and  ganHsoned  few  die  long,  and  wheei 
I  fay  die  perliamtet  fiirces  in  1645^  was  esempCed  fixMn  the 
danolition  of  loyal  fbrtresses,  by  being  intrusted  to  ' 
Osis>4  Mittett>   On  hia  rssfgpatian,  Cohmel  Mactarotthhad 
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tharge  of  it,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Cdlonel  Hunt.  AUtt 
the  restoration,  it  reverted  to  the  burgesses,  who  in  1668,  sqp- 
rended  it  to  the  Idng,  and  he  presented  it  to  Lord  Nei^rperty 
ftfterwffi-ds  Earl  <^  Bradford*  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second^ 
it  was  stripped  of  its  cannon,  muskets,  and  ammunitfon ;  and^ 
probably,  at  the  same  time  the  out-works  were  razed,  and  its 
ancient  chapel  destroyed.  Of  later  years  it  came  into  the  pos^ 
session  of  Sir  William  Pulteney,  who  put  it  into  a  proper  8tat« 
of  repair.     It  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Darlington* 

Little  idea  of  its  former  grandeur  can  be  formed  by  an  in- 
spection of  its  present  state.  The  remaining  buildings  consist 
of  the  keep,  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  and  tke  great  Bvck 
•f  the  interior  gate.  The  keep  is  a  square  building  of  100  feet, 
connecting  with  two  round  towers  of  equal  diameters,  embat^ 
tied  and  pierced.  The  entrance  opens  upon  a  modem  stont 
staircase,  a  comer  of  the  vestibule  being  occupied  by  a  statue 
of  Earl  Roger.  The  staircase  leads  to  the  princ^Md  apei^osenta, 
all  of  which,  except  a  circular  eating-room,  are  on  the  first 
and  second  floors.  The  drawing-room,  which  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  was  called  the  guard-chamber,  is  very  spav 
cious  and  handsome.  An  obscure  stone  stair-case  within  the 
wall,  leads  to  an  iq>artment  in  the  westem  tower,  in  which  was 
ti  recess,  having  a  strong  groined  ceiling  and  sharp^inted 
windows.  The  walls  of  this  building  are  ten  feet  in  thickness^ 
and  its  beams  of  vast  dimensions. 

The  area  of  the  tourt  is  now  converted  into  a  garden,  on  s 
^rcular  grass-plot  of  which  the  knights-  of  the  shire,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  are  girt  with  their  swords  by  the  sherifi,'  cm 
assmning  their  office.  The  battlements  of  the  western  wall  art 
pierced  with  cruciform  loop-holes,  which  have  a  characteristic 
appearance.  The  arch  of  the  gateway,  doubtless  a  part  of  the 
original  cAstle  of  Earl  Roger,^is  eighteen  feet  high,  Benuciiv 
cidarly  with  plain  round  fecings.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
court  is  a  postem,  built  probably  in  die  time  of  Cfaariet  tfaf 
First,  when  the  castle  was  rerfinttfied,  and  near  it  are  the  mastiye 
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feoDdatiixu^  of  an  ancient  tWer.  Cehtiguous  to  the  south  itide 
of  the  court,  and  included  within  it,  is  a  lofty  mount,  which 
rises  abruptly  from  the  verge  of  the  Serenu  .  Round  the  sum- 
mit is  a  ruined  wall ;  on  one  comer  of  it  was  a  small  watch- 
tower,  which  has  of  late  been  re-built,  and  now  forms  a  delightful 
pro^>ect-room,  commanding  a  truly  panoramic  view.  The  im- 
mediate objects  are,  the  grand  sweep  of  the  Severn,  on  which 
the  lofty  edifices  on  opposite  sides  of  its  banks  are  seen 
at  once;  the  spires  and  towers  of  the  four  churches,  rising 
proiufly  from  among  the  inferior  buildings,  of  tiie  town,  the  su* 
burb  of  the  Abbey  Foregate  with  its  ancient  church,  and  the 
two  bridges  across  the  Severn,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the 
peninsula,  compreliended,  on  this  commanding  elevation,  al- 
most in  the  same  point  of  view^  From-  this  diversified  prospect 
the  bye  ranges  over  the  fertile  plain  of  Salop,  which  form?  the 
area  to  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  hills  anid  mountams.  On 
the  north  are  distinguished  the.gently  rising*  eminences  of  Grin- 
shiD,  Pymhill,  Hawkstone,  Haghmond,*  &c.;  extending  the  survey 
eastward,  the  majestic  and  venerable  Wrekin  bursts  upon  the  view; 
it  is  connected  with  the  Lawley  and  Caradoc,  by  the  humbler  hills 
of  Acton  Bumel  and  Frodesley,  beyond  which  peers  the  lofty 
head  of  the  Brown  Clee.  The  high  ridges  of  the  Longwynd, 
Stiperstones,  and  Long  Mountain,  form  an  uninterrupted  chain 
along  the  Wdsh  border,  with  the  bold  and  abrupt  acclivities  of 
the  Cefny  Castell,  the  Moely  Golfa,  and  the  Breidden,  the 
latter  of  which  gives  its  name  to  the  groupe,  and  is  crowned 
with  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Lord  Rodney,  The  horizon 
thence,  is  terminated  by  the  stupendous  range  of  the  Berwyn 
mountsuns,  hi<Hng  their  blue  summits  in  the  clouds.  This  har- 
monizinj^  contrast  of  hill  and  plain,  enlivened  as  it  is  by  occa* 
sioDal  glimpses  of  the  winding  -Severn,  forms  a  landscape  de- 
lightfully grand,  and  ampljii  justifies  the  elogy  of  the  ancient 
British  poet,  who,  afler  behdding  this  fiedr  region  from  the 
height  of  Charlton  Hill,  rapturously  hailed.it  as  the  paradise  of 
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This  ancient  cSBstle  having  Icmgbeen  prtrate  property,  retains 
Irat  one  appendage  of  its  fimner  ^fignity,  when  held  by  the  sbe- 
rifi  for  the  crown :— -the  knights  of  the  alnre  are  always  chosen 
within  its  walls. 

Shrewsbury,  though  the  niost  important  station  on  the  Wdsh 
mrchesy  and  thongh  frequently  thrown  into  the  possession  of  it^ 
enemies^  never  sustained  more  than  two  sieges*  Its  natural  and 
artificial  strength  might  probid)ly  deter  an  adverse  army  from  in- 
vesting it  in  a  regular  way,  for  it  was  protected  not  only  by  its 
castle,  but  by  a  wall  fienced  with  towers  which  completely  siur«^ 
rounded  it. 

The  first  stone  rampart  extended  only  across  the  isthmus  to 
the  river  on  each  side,  and  was  raised  Ijj  Robert  de  Belesme* 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  iidiabitants  of  Shrewsbury, 
having  sufiered  greatly  during  the  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  were  exhorted  to  secure  themselves  by  building  a 
wall  entirely  round  the  town,  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  royal 
bounty,  was  accomplished  in  thirty-two  years.  An  additional 
rampart,  by  order  of  Ofiver  Cromwell,  was  constructed,  as  it  is 
said,  firom  the  materials  of  Shrawarardine  Castle,  and  extended 
froin  the  wall  of  Earl  Robert  at  the  river's  brink,  to  the  Welsh 
bridge.  Though  now  ruinous,  it  forms  a  good  connecting  path 
between  the  northern  and  western  ends  of  the  town.  Of  the  old 
ramparts,  those  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  Shrews^- 
bury,  have  long  since  disappeared ;  their  foundations,  which  are 
easily  to  be  traced,  form  the  ground  work  of  modem  houses* 
On  the  south  a  considerable  portion  remains,  and  is  kept  in  re-^ 
pair  as  a  public  walk ;  but  ft  retams  little  of  its  original  i^)pear- 
ance,  Iwving  been  considerably  lo^^ered,  and  entirely  stripped  of 
its  battlements.  The  towers  have  all  been  talten  down  except 
one,  which  stands  on  this  wall  between  the  bottom  of  Swan  WH 
and  the  end  of  the  street  called  Belmont.  It  is  square  and  em- 
battled,  and  had  two  stories,  the  entrance  of  the  higher  belbg 
from  the  top  of  the  wall,  through  a  sn\all  pointed  arch,  which 
does  not  appear  of  older  date  than  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Th#  town,  according  to  Leiand,  who  beheld  fortifications  en- 
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tire,  was  more  than  a  mile  in  compaBs ;  wtdch  extent  may  pro- 
bably be  a  third  more  in  modam  computation. 

There  were  formerly  three  principal  gatjbs  to  Shrewabyury ; 
one  near  the  caatle  called  the  Vorth  Gate,  «nd  <me  on  each  o£ 
the  bridges ;  that  on  the  east  called  the  Abi^  Gate»  and  that 
on  the  west  the  Welsh  Gate.    They  are  all  dow  taken  down. 

The  old  Welsh  Bridge  wasa  stately  fipeclmen  of  the  fortified 
bridge  4^  ancient  and  warlike  times  ;  and  was,  indeed,  consi- 
dered the  chief  architectural  ornament  of  the  town.  It  con- 
sisted of  seven  arches,  and  had  gates  at  each  end,  in  the  finest 
style  of  castellated  building.  Tbaton  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Se- 
vern was  secured  by  a  st^ng  outwork ;  and  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  the  ford  below,  the  battlements  nearest  it  were  raised 
to  a  great  he^ht  and  pierced  wiiJi  loop  holes.  Chrer  the  gate 
was  a  massive  square  tower,  with  its  herse^  and  madiicolated  bat- 
tlements. The  chamber  above  it  served,  in  later  times,  as  a 
goard-faonse  lor  soldiers.  Thistowerwas  taken  down  abou^  the 
year  1770.  The  gate  nearest  the  town  stood  on  the  bridge, 
within  one  arch  of  its  extremity,  and  was  uncommonly  beautifuL 
Its  arch,  on  the  ^orth  side,  constructed  in  the  most  graceful 
manner  of  the  pointed  styles  was  furnished  with  aportcullis,  and 
doors  studded  with  iron ;  above  it  was  a  chamber  lighted  by  a 
narrow  window,  and  over  that  a  machicolated  battlement,  pecur 
liarly  de^  and  projectii^  much  from  the  walls.  In  a  can(q[ued 
nidi  in  the  centre  of  this,  a«B  the  statue  of  a  knight  in  complete 
armour,  resting  one  hand  on  his  breast  and  pointing  with  the 
oAer  to  a  device  carved  en  a  corbeil  bdow,  which  was  three 
rosea  on  a  stalk.  Hie  surtout  was  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
Fngland  and  France  quarterly.  ManyvaryiQg  and  erroneous 
conjectures  fiwrmerly  prevailed  reipecting  diis  statue,  but  it  is 
BKNT  uaderitoed,  by  the  most  judicious  antiquaries,  to  represent 
Sichard  Duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward  the  FourUi,  and 
the  once  popular  favourite  and  patron  of  Shrewsbury.  The  de- 
vice of  three  ros^  on  a  stem,  probably  denoting  his  sons  Ed- 
ward, George,  and  Richarc^  corrcq>onds  with  that  found  on  his 
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seals ;  and  as  he  was  the  only  prince  of  his  family  who  everuse^ 
it,  this  circumstance  amounts  to  a  proof  that  the  statue  was  de- 
€]gned  for  him. — On  one -side  of  Jthe  nich  was  a  shield  with  the 
arms  of  England  and  F,rance  quarterly,  and  on  the  other,  those  of 
the  corporation.  To  each  angle  of  the  tower  there  was  a  singu- 
larly elegant  turret,  the  basis  resting  on  the  piers  of  the  bridge. 
The  side  of  this  gate  which  fronted  the  town  was  equally  beautiful, 
tliough  of  an  entirely  different  structure ;  having  beafi  proba- 
bly one  of  the  earliest  attempts  made  in  the  kingdom  towards 
the  revival  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  style  of  architecture.  The 
great  opening  was  square,  withoi^it  m  arch.  Above  was  a  lofl^ 
embattled  tower,  the  front  of  which  was  adorned  by  two  com- 
posite twisted  columns,  rudely  designed,  resting  on  scrolls,  hay- 
ing a  circular  headed  nIch  between,  and  supporting  a  regular 
^entablature,  frieze,  and  cornice.  On  the  lefl  hand,  on  a  mantle, 
was  a  shidd  with  the  arms  of  the  corporation^  enclosed  within 
€uted  pilasters,  and  on  the  other,  a  patera  charged  with  the 
cross  of  St.  George.  This  front  was  erected  in  the  year  1539 ; 
the  other,  from  the  dissimilarity  of  the  styles,  was  evidently  the 
production  of  a  much  earlier  period*  In  1791,  this  beautiful 
and  cin-ious  gate  being  considered  as  endai^gering  the  safety  of 
the  bridge,  was  demolished  by  order  of  the  corporation,  to  the 
i-egret  of  eveiy  lover  of  antiquities,  and  of  every  person  of  taste 
acquainted  with  the  transaction.  This  regret,  however,  sooner 
or  later  was  inevitable,  for  the  bridge  itself,  being  always  incon- 
venient, and  having  at  length  become  ruinous,  was  shortly  after- 
wards taken  down.  The  statue  and  shields  belonging  to  the 
gate  had  been  preserved,  and  were  placed  in  conspicuous  situa- 
tions* at  the  end  of  the  market-house.  Hie  tolls  arising  from  the 
transit  of  marketable  goods  through  the  gates,  were  abolished  by 
the  payment  of  £6000  to  the  corporation,  which  sum  was  raised 
by  public  subscription.  Soon  afterwards  a  fund  of  jeSOOOwas 
procured  in  a  similar  way,  the.  corporation  advancing  jf  4000, 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Welsh  bridge,  which  was  completed  in 
1795*    It  is  a  convenient  and  subatftotial  structure,  consisting  of 
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breAegaxA  af cbes,  the  whole  length  being  266  feet,  the  breadtli 
30^  and  the  height  30.  A  quay,  faced  with  stone,  connects  it 
with  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  street  called  Mardol,  and  is  lined 
with  warehouses.  The  approaches  to  the  other  end,  in  the  su- 
burb of  Frankwell,  are  unsightly  and  inconvenient,  and  but  ill 
accciril  y^iti"^  so  handsome  an  edifice. 

The  orl^nal  Englkii,  or  East  Bridge,  was  probably  the  joint 
work  i^f  the  abbots  and  burgess**,  but  the  period  of  its  erectioor 
U  tinc4?ruin»  It  was  coti^tructed  on  seventeen  arches  in  different 
ityk^  und  of  various  tlin^ei^timns.  Within  two  arches  of  the  cas- 
teni  tKtreiiiity,  wa«  a  gate  and  strong  embattled  tower,  with  its 
irfeambpr  and  portcullis,  aud  beyond  it  a  drawbridge.  When 
^er  w^  taken  down  in  1765,  several  materials,  were  found 
which  apparejitly  belonj^ed  to  the  ruins  of  the  neighbouring 
Pjibfecy- 

This  bridge  uns  not  more  than  twelve  feet  wide,  and  was 
J  moreover  encumbered  witli  houses,  which  occupied  nearly  the 
F  !ff\mh  of  lljQ  northern  paruperj  rendering  the  passage  highly  in* 
^BPiivenicnt,  if  not  dangerous ;  a  subscription  was  tliere&re  ep- 
rWed  int4>»  in  1 76a  j,  for  widen  tog  it,  according  to  a  plan  given 
^kf  Mr*  iVIyine,  the  architect  of  Black  Friars  Bridge.  Some 
lyre^rcss  wa«  made  m  tlic  work,  but  contributions  flowed  in  so 
f&trfj  ihiit  it  was  detersninetl  to  remove  the  old  bridge  entirely, 
^and  cri*ct  a  new  one,  accord  in*;  to  a  plan  furnished  by  Mr,  Gwyn^ 
'JH  ti«tive  fif  Shrewsbury,  I'he  first  stone  was  laid  on  fhe  25th  of 
lane,  1769,  by  Sir  John  Afrdey,  Bart.,  who  gave  j^lOOO  to- 
the  work.  The  m  hole  cost  amounted  to  upwards  of 
l|$^)0,  Thw?f  wliUc  in  cities  pf  greater  commercial  import-» 
!  no  public  works  of  great  extent  have  been  carried  on,  with- 
rthe  exaction  of  tolls  and  contributions,  the  inhabitants  of 
'lids  tou^  and  county,  to  their  immortal  honour,  erected  two  no* 
^lifr  Bridge^  by  which  tlie  trade  of  the  adjacent  districts  was 
fittd  fror]]  the  burthen  or  a  vexatious  tax,  at  a  total  expence  of 
full  x'OjOOO,  the  vvIio]l  of  u  hich  was  raised  by  voluntary  sub? 
fcrtptioa.     This  is  one  among  the  numerous  instances  of  that 
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pddte  ipiiit,  whidi,  as  we  hsre  dBewhere  obaerted,  k  a  leading 
charactemtic  of  fee  flaJopJann. 

The  extent  ef  the  bridge  is  400  feet  It  is  buik  of  die  fine 
aume  of  the  GrindiHI  quarry,  on  seven  semicircular  archef> 
Clowned  wiA  a  fine  baHostrade.  The  central  ardi  is  60  ftet  in 
width,  and  40  in  height  from  the  low-water  mark ;  the  tw# 
arches  at  the  extremities  are  SS  feet  wide  and  90  high.  The 
hreadth  between  the  ballostrade  is  25  feet  The  best  view  of 
lUs  elegant  edifice  is  fimn  the  Lndlow  road,  where  the  whirfe  is 
seen  without  obstruction ;  while  a  fine  background,  formed  bjr 
the  buildmgs  cm  the  eminence  bejrcmd,  the  remains  of  the  cas* 
tie,  the  bold  summit  of  its  mount,  and  the  statdy  qpire  of  St 
Mary's  Church,  gi?es  it  a  picturesque  and  almost  uniipie  ^RMt 
Perhsfw,  in  die  construction  of.  the  bridge,  utility  was  sacrificed 
to  ornament;  for,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the  cratre  ardif 
dte  road  orer  it  has  an  ascent  and  descent  rather  steep,  andin* 
convenient  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  intention  of  the 
architect  in  giving  this  ciqpacity  to  the  centre,  was  to  afinrd  a 
freer  vent  to  the  frequoit  floods  of  the  Severn. 

Of  the  EccLssiASTicAL  ANTiamTiES  of  Shrewsbury,  a 
very  brief  description  would  suffice,  if  we  were  to  be  guided  if 
the  vestiges  that  at  present  remab ;  but  the  records  rekting  la 
ihem  80  fhlly  attest  die  finmer  sj^endour  of  this  important  town, 
that  we  consider  a  summary  of  them  essential  to  our  undertafc* 
ing.  The  researches  of  the  gendeman  whose  woric*  has  been  our 
leading  authority  in  die  foregoii^  topographical  acoomit,  are  on 
th»  subject  peculiariy  valudile:  and  the  style  in  whidi  theyare 
written  exhibits  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  dull  prosing  whidi 
abounds  in  many  disquisidons  of  a  sfanilar  kind. 

The  origin  of  the  Abbey  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  wMdi 
stood  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Severn,  in  the  suburb  which 
still  bears  its  name,  is  invdved  in  obscuri^.  It  is  certain,  that 
in  the  time  of  die  Saxons,  a  church  jStood  on  or  near  tins  spot, 
and  a  communis  of  monks  and  nuns  might  probaUy  be  united 
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*  New  wcB  known  to  be  the  prodactiOD  of  the  Re?.  Hugh  Owen, 
A»  M.y  F.  A.  S«,  of  Shrewibnry. 
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to  it  The  Dum,  dnnag  tbdr  rtfagcs  m  tbe  Bwih  eMnrf^ 
phmdered  and  depopulated  monagtie  inslitiitioiia,  and  thii,  it  i« 
conjectured^  fell  with  the  rest  After  the  quiet  aettfement  of  tho 
hngdom  under  Edgar,  many  of  tbe  iUbbey  churdies,  which  had 
t9I  then  lain  desolate,  were  taken  possession  of  by  secular  priests* 
who,  swerving  from  the  strictness  of  monastic  discipline,  were 
generally  married,  and  engaged  in  the  active  concerns  of  society.' 
Such,  apparently,  was  the  state  of  the  monastery  of  Shrewa- 
feory  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  invasion.  The  church,  then  a 
rade^edificeof  wood,  was  governed  by  Odelirius,  a  priest,  who, 
as  archpresbyter  or  dean,  presided  over  a  college  of  married  se- 
eokr  dei^.  Its  district  was  called  the  parish  of  the  City- 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  it  was  coU^iate ;  for 
afterwards,  when  the  Abbey  was  founded,  it  was  agreed  that 
die  portion  of  each  prebendary,  at  the  death  of  the  incumbent, 
should  revert  to  the  monks  of  the  new  Abbey-  This  was  the 
eanse  of  much  litigation ;  it  being  cugtomayyfor  ecdesiastic  liv* 
ingH  to  descend  aa  by  inheritance  to  the  next  of  blood.  Such 
dahns  were  abolished  by  the  statute  of  Henry  the  First  Inthe 
seodnaiy  bdonging'to  this  ancient  church,  a  priest,  named  So- 
Mrd,  ismentionadasaneminent teacher;  and  to  him  die  histo- 
risn  Ordericus  VhaEs,  son  of  Odelirius,  owed  his  education. 
When  Rog^de  Montgomery  took  possession  of  his  territories 
b  Shropshire,  he  detennmed  to  refound  the  monasteries,  and  to 
hitrodnce  into  them  the  monks  of  his  fiwourite  order  of  St  Be- 
nedict Heobtainedthelandonwhich  the  monastery  of  Shrews- 
bury stood  from  Sqpirard,  a  Saxon  ndblemanj  and  in  1083  hid 
the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  Abbey,  whidi,  when  finished, 
was  re-dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St  Pbul,  die  patrons  of  the 
ancient  monastery.  He  endowed  it  KberaUy,  and  instigated  his 
,  the  neighbouring  nobSity,  to  enrich  it  with  ample  dpna- 
It  might  seem  that  he  was  thus  preparing  ibr  himself  a 
)  for  his  sins;  for,  afterwiurds,  with  the  oonsent  of  his 
Countess  Adekisa,  he  retired  to  the  holy  solitude  of  his  mooas- 
leiy^  and  received  the  tonsure  and  habit  of  a  monk}  on  which 
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ocoadOtt  he  presented  tbe  iratertkity  with  tbe  t«uiicof  Hugh^tho  * 
sainted  Abbot  of  Climi.    In  the  immediate  prospect  of  his  dis^ 
■elation,  he  invested  himself  with  this  precious  relic,  thus  exem- 
plifying the  pitiable  superstition  to  which  our  divme  poet  al^  * 

ludes: 

Or  they  who,  to  be  sure  of  Paradise, 

Dying,  j>ut  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 

Or,  in  Fransciscan,  think  to  pass  disguised. 

In  times  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  the  transition  from  the  * 
palace  to  the  cloister  excites  little  surprise ;  but  when  we  advert 
to  a  more  enlightened  age,  and  recognise  in  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  the  same  impulse  which  actuated  Earl  Roger,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  pious  sq)histry  of  that  monarch  in 
seeking  to  atone  by.solttary  penance,  for  the  dtstiuiiances  which 
his  ambition  had  created  among  mankind. 

When  Hugh  the  Red,  the  second  son  of  Roger,  succeeded 
*to  the  earldom  of  Shrewsbury,  he  paid  a  solemn  risit  to  the  Ah? 
bey  to  do  homage  at  the  tomb  of  his  i&ther,  on  which  occasiong 
though  of  a  profligate  and  crtiel  character,  Jhe  added  greatly  to 
the  endowment  of  the  institution ;  and,  among  other  gifts,  con*' 
ferred  on  the  monks  the  tythe  of  all  the  venison  of  his  forests  in 
Shropshire,  that  of  Wenlock  excepted.  The  rulies  of  the  order 
forbid  us  to  suppose  that  this  grant  could  administer  to  the  lux* 
vry  of  the  Benedictines,  for  they  were  equally  bound  to  mort^ 
then*  appetites,  and  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  unbounded  hos- 
pitality. The  barons  who  attended  Earl  Hugh,  imiti^ed  his  mu- 
nificence, and  conferred  large  estates  on  the  Abbey.  By  these 
and  other  acquisitions,  the  revenues  of  the  house  were  greatly 
enriched,*  and  the  Abbot  obtained  the  honour  of  ranking 
among  those  spiritual  barons  who  sat  and  voted  in  Paiiiament» 
*had  the  authority  of  bishops  within  their  house,  wore  the 
'mitre,    sandals,  and  gloves;    carried  diver  crosiers    in    their 
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*  or  the  608  monasteries  that  were  in  the  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  dm 
tolntion,*  that  of  Shrewsbury  was  the  34th  iu  opulence. 
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Ittndsy*  gave  the  episcopal  benedictios,  conferred  the:  lesser 
orders,  and  in  some  instances  were,  exempt  from  all  authority 
of  the  diocesan.  It  is  uncertain  when  the  Abbey  of  Shrewsbury 
received  these  high  functions,  but  as  the  Abbot  is  mentioned 
among  the  spiritual  lords  who  voted  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
49th  Henry  the  Third,  they  must  have  been  conferred, before, 
the  year  1265. 

in  the  days  of  Kiiig  Stephen,  when  the  popular  passion  for, 
relics  had  attained  zp.  unbounded  extravagance,  the  monks  of 
Shrewsbury  determined  no^    to    be  behind-hand  with  their 
brethren  in    availing  themselves  of  so  fruitful   a  source  of 
cpulence.    After  ransacking  the  leg^ds  of  Wales  for  a  subject, 
they  at  length  had  the  good    fortune  to  f>itch  upon. one 
sufficiently  absurd  fiir  their  purpose.    The  body  of  the  chaste 
virgin  Wenefrede,  j*  whose  decapitation  and  recapitation,  with, 
the  marvels  attending  them,  had  given  her  a  high  rank  in  the 
calendar  of  Saints,  lay  interred  in  the  chivch  of  Gwytherin, 
in   DeBbighshire,  the  place  where  she  died.     After  much 
fruitless  negociadon  with  the  priest  and  the  people  of  Gwythe- 
rin,   Herbert,  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury,  procured  an  order 
fromHeniytfae  Fint,  for  ^translation  of  the  sacred  dust  to  his 
monastery. .    The  Welshmen  honoured  their  saint  more  than  the. 
lung;  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  alike  to  entreaties  and  menaces. 
The  Salopian  moaka  persevering  in  their  purpose,   held   a 
chapter,  in  which  Robert  Pennant,  j:  their  prior,  a  Denbighshire 
nan,  who  is  supposed  to  have  &bricated  the  whole  legend,  . 
was  commissioned  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Gwytherin,  and  to 
leave   no  expedient  untried  for  obtaining  possession    of  th^ 
refics.    Assisted  by  a  priest  of  Wales,  two  clever  monks  of  his 
abbey,  and  the  prior  of  Chester,  he  practised  on  the  credulity 
of  the  Welsh,  by  pretended  visions  and  divine  warnings ;  tiie 
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*  TV*^  croiifin  were  btdges  of  the  pationl  faactioito.    The  form  and 
the  mbftpiec  were  contradictory  emblems  of  hnmiHtj  and  pride, 
t  Vide  Ante,  p.  53. 

t  He  was  of  the  ancestry  of  that  intellisent  traTcUer  and  able  phy- 
It,  Tbomaf  Pennant,  Esq. 


prise  was  gtvtn  19,  and  the  debgatee  reteraed  with  it  10 
triuoDph  to  airewaboiy.  It  was  enshrined  widi  grisat  pomp 
end  solemnly,  near  the  Ugh  altarof  St.  Peter  and  8t  PauL 
The  ^eodataoB  of  the  monks  was  completely  nccessfiil; 
nnititodes  of  pilgrims  flocked  with  gifts  to  tibe  shrine,  and  even 
BoUes  contended  who  should  ofhr  the  richest  donations. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  persons  whom  this  house  pro* 
dttcedy  was  Robert  of  Shrewrt>ui7,  a  monk,  who  was  promoted 
to  die  see  of  Bangor,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  His  influence 
in  Wales  exetted  Uie  jealousy  of  King  John,  who  imprisoned 
him  in  his  own  cathednd,  and  for  his  ransom  obliged  him  to 
pay  three  hundred  hawks.  This  eminent  piielate,  it  is  said,  by 
his  will,  ordered  Ins  body  to  be  buried,  not  in  his  ^^^Hrffl 
diurdi,  but  m  the  middle  (^  themmrket  place  of  Shrewsbuty.* 
So  extraordinary  a  donation  from  Ae  popular  floodet  of 
flunking,  is  ascribed  by  Fuller,  either  to  the  bidiop's  ^r^^^mr 
fcumffity,  as  esteemii^  himself  mworthy  to  lie  in  conatarated 
grottid;  or  to  a  convic^on,  that  m  these  times  of  tttnalt  his 
body  would  be  more  at  rest  fai  a  oatnmon  street,  than  vtllhin 
ihe  wiAs  of  a  diurch. 

At  the  dissolution  in  ISIS,  when  the  property  attdpoaMsaans 
of  this  monastery  ftU  to  the  crown,  it  appears  that  Henry 
▼m.  had  chosen  ShMsrrinory  bribe  flnmdalion^if  one  of  hit 
new  Ushoprtcs.  The  abbey«<dmEoh  was  So  hane  been  con- 
verted into  a  cathedral  ^  peit  of  the  refonmes  wem  destined  ftr 
Ae  support  of  die  bishop,  and  Dr.  Bonoiaar,  the  iait  abbot 
of  Lricesfcer,  was  absofasiely  osfihiaDed  to  Oat  digpily.  But 
Oie  treasures  of  Henry  were  squandered  as  rapUUy  as  Ifaey 


•  His  biAop  toM  ast  tm^  ke  adnaSal  bj  fli^  awtfres  wliieb 
dfctated  the  foUowing  danse  in  the  will  of  the  American  genertly  Charies 
liCe  i-^**  I  desiro  axMt  earnestly  that  I  may  not  be  baried  m  any  cfaorch, 
or  cfaoreb-yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist 
Bieetmg-hoiise ;  for,  since  I  have  resided  hi  this  country,  I  have  kept  s^ 
much  bad  company  when  liriBf,  that  I  do  not  chuse  to  conlinat  it  when 
4t«d.'* 


AN    OKAI'OH^-  Oil   STO>'K   I'l'I^riT 
**  iw .  I^^<l  Oanttru .  Jl'hnarthuo'- 

Shropshire  . 
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were  amassed,  and  his  exigencies  soon  compelled  him  to 
abandon  this  as  well  as  other  measures  of  public  benefit  wht^h 
he  had  projected.  The  baHifis  and  principal  inhabitaiiti  of 
Shrewsbury  in  vain  petitioned  him  to  spare  the  buildii^  of 
the  monastery ;  Langley,  a  tailor  of  the  town,  who  bad  plir« 
chased  them,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  hb  yttpest^p 
demolished  the  greater  part  of  the  fid^ric,  and  sold  its  matenals. 
He  is  said  even  to  have  stripped  die  nave  of  its  lead,  and  t^ 
have  attempted  to  sell  the  bells  in  the  western  tower;  bat 
these  were  claimed  by  die  parishioners,  who  ei  length  reeo^ 
vered  them  by  l^al  process. 

There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  Abbey.  Its  drtrtOft 
refectory,  chapter-house,  &c.  are  entirely  destroyed*  The 
ancient  embattled  wall,  which  endrcles  the  precinct,  u  n^arljr 
entire  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides,  and  presents  a 
irenerable  appearance  on  the  approach  to  Shrewsbury  by  the 
London  road.  A  mansion  house,  with  its  gardens  aadfiib- 
pond,  occupies  the  space  witfdn  the  andent  indosore,  eon* 
taining  about  nine  acres.  The  house  itsetf  consists  partly  of 
monoiijc  remains,  and,  by  modem  intprovements,  has  beefi 
eomened  mto  a  handsome  r^dence.  Theire  are  8om6 
ransi]i«  of  out-buildings  near  the  Meole  Brook,  and  on  the 
side  of  tho  street,  which  were  pl'obably  the  inferior  i^ipendages 
of  thii  religious  establbhment. 

The  mtM  inu^resiting  portion  of  the  ruins  is  a  little  octagonal 
slincttire,  six  feet  in  diameter,  which  is  generally  called  the 
Stoxb  PtnLFiT«  Ic  gtrmrU  on  the  south  side  ot  the  garden. 
Some  broken  steps  which  did  not  originally  belong  to  it,  lead 
tluaugh  a  narrow  flat-arched  door  to  the  inside.  The  south 
port  stands  upon  a  portion  oC  the  ruined  wall,  from  which  the 
corrospondlng  side,  projecting  considerably,  rests  upon  a  single 
«0fbell,  terminating  in  a  head.  From  this  point  it  gradually 
^rcsdi,  with  a  variety  of  delicately  ribbed  mouldings,  until 
k  tmm  the  basement  under  the  floor.  The  whole  is  crowned 
tf  an  obtuse  dome  of  5tone*work  at  about  eight  feet  from 

the 
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the  base,  supported  on  six  narrow-pointed  fwches,  rising  fironf 
piUars  similar  to  the  mullions  of  windows.  One  of  the  remaining 
sijiOB  of  the  octagon  is  a  soHd  blank  wall,  and  the  other  contains 
-the  door.  Jheroo^  withm,  is  vaulted  on  eight  ribs  which  firing 
irom  the  wall  immediately  under  the  cavity  of  the  dome.  At  their 
crossing  in  the  centre  is  a  boss,  bearing  a  representation  of  the 
crucifixion,  considerably  relieved.  The  spaces  between  the 
^visions  of  the  three  northern  arches,  are  filled  up,  four  feet 
«b9ve  the  base,  with  stone  pannels,  over  which  they  are  entirely 
fifeOf  and  the  light  thus  introduced  i&  productive  of  a  beautiful 
effect.  On  the  centre  paimel  k  a  rich  piece  of  sculpture,- 
seemingly  designed  to  represent  the  annunciation.  Tlie 
right-hand  pannel  bears  the  images  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
with  iqspropriate  symbols ;  that  on  the  left  has  two  figures  in 
monastic  habits ;  one  a  female,  the  other  a  monk.  The  arches- 
on  the  southern  side  are  without  ornaments,  and  are  now  quite 
.opai  to  within  two  feet  of  the  floor.  The  beauty  of  this 
singular  fragment,  which  is  conceived  not  to  be  older  than  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  is  much  heightened  by  its  thick 
mantle  of  luxuriant  ivy,  and  by  the  mellow  tint  of  its  grey 
stone,  distinguishing  it  from  the  deep  red  hue  of  the  other 
remains  of  the  Abbey. 

The  most  probable  of  the  many  conjectures  respecting  the 
use  of  this  structure,  is,  that  it  was  the  pulpit  of  the  refectoi^^ 
from  which,  by  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  one  of  the  junicn- 
brethren ,  was  enjoined  to  read  or  recite  aloud  a  subject  of 
divinity  to  the  monks  during  dinner,  a  custom  which  still 
prevails  in  some  of  our  college-halls  at  the  universities.  The 
fragment  on  which  it  rests,  is  conceived  to  have  been  the 
south  wall  of  the  refectory,  from  which  it  projected  into  the 
.interior.  There  is  a  stone  pulpit  somewhat  similar  to  this  in  the 
refectory  of  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu. 

The  abbey  church  in  its  present  state  presents  few  features 
of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Three-fourths  of  it  were  demdished 
at  the  dissolution;  and  of  the  choir,  chapels,  transqpt,  and 

centre 
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-nentte  fti6^1e,  scarcely  a  wreck  remaiiis.  'The  naife,  the  wes^ 
tern  tower,  and  the  northern  porch,  are  still  stan&igy  but  in  a 
^kfilonible  state  of  mutilation.  The  nave,  or  great  western  aisle, 
was  in  very  early  times  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants,  whowere  in  general  servantsof  the  Ab'bey.  It  was 
called  the  paririi  church  of  the  Hdy  Cross,  within  the  monas- 
tery oi  St  Peter  of  Salop.    For  this  reason  it  was  spared  m  the 
general  destructioi^  of  the  fabric,  and  is  now  one  of  the  parochial 
churches  of  the  town,  retaining  its  denomin^cm  of  the  Holy 
Cross.    Though  the  beauty  of  the  church  has  suffered  equally 
ftom  dilapidation  and  repair,  yet  it  may  be  traced  in  some  of  its 
parts.    The  great  western  tower  is  a  plain  but  well  proportioned 
structure.  Its  portal  has  a  round  Norman  arch,  deeply  recessed, 
and  another  of  a  pointed  form,  inserted  withia  it  at  a  subsequent 
period.    Above  this,  is  a  noble  window  which  occi^ies  ihe  ^xk- 
•jtire  breadth,  and  nearly  the  whole  height,  of  the  tower.    Ila 
ardied  head  is  sharp  pmnted,  and  filled  with  a  profusion  of  un- 
common and  delicate  tracery.   Between  the  dotd)le  bell-window 
in  front,  is  the  figure  of  an  armed  knigfat,  within  a  nich,  supposed 
to  represent  Edward  the  Third.    The  enriched  parapet  and  pin- 
nacles^ which  once  crowned  the  tower,  are  now  vilely  supplied 
by  a  mean  battlement  of  brick  work. 

The  interior  of  the  church  has  an  air  of  majestic  simplicity. 
The  ancient  nave  has  five  arches  on  each  side,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  two  nearest  the  tower,  are  semicircular,  and  rest  on 
huge,  round,  short  pillars,  quite  plain.  There  is  an  east  window 
0f  painted  glass,  of  late  erection,  in  the  center  compartments 
of  which  are  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Pad ;  above  are  the 
arms  of  the  see  of  Lichfield,  of  the  founder  of  the  Abbey,  and 
of  Lord  Berwick,  the  munificent  donor  of  the  window ;  on  each 
aide  are  escutcheons  of  the  vicars  from  the  year  1500.  An  or- 
gan placed  on  a  handsome  Gothic  screen  adorns  the  western  end. 
Within  an  arch,  which  once  led  to  the  soutii  wing  of  the  tran« 
aepty  is  an  ancient  figure  dad  in  mail,  recovered  from  the  ruins 
«f  the  monastery,  and  placed  in  its  present  situation  by  order  of 

the 
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th6  baialdi  at  mnt,  m  Oeir  vtaiMion  of  Om  cmtntj  in  1688. 
Thek  iiiscription  over  the  figUTB  dedans  it,  pwh^ 
to repreient  Roger de  Montgomery, the fouwier>  There  M^ftir 
other  ladent  tombe  remaining,* 

The  churdi  of  St.  Gilu  standi  at  the  eastern  extremi^  of 
the  Abbey  Foregate  suburbs  It  is  a  smaD  plain  boading,  bear* 
ing  marks  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  consists  of  a  nSEve,  dian* 
oeI»  and  north  aisle,  with  ndiminntire  turret,  which  once  hdd  a 
single  bell.  It  is  now  chiefly  used  for  sepulture,  and  as  public 
wofsh9  '^  only  perfiMned  twice  a  year  within  its  walls,  itexfai« 
bits  ad^IoraUe  qpectade  of  ns^ect,  danqp  and  decay*  Amonj^ 

the 

*  In  the  yesr  17f8»  s  cnrions  dispute  arose  between  Mr.  Latbam,  the 
Umb  Tlcar,  and  tfat  parishionen,  req>eetfaig  a  pictnre  of  the  cracifixias» 
nMeh  iitlbtaierhad  precnred  to  be  remeved  flrom  the  chnrch.  The  petl* 
Stenof  tkapatidriownacaiBSt  Ms  tonoTal  belBg refected,  isvcralaevssa 
toa bethridesy  of  which  thslailewiiy  art  tpmimtmi 

The  parMMft  Mm  man^ 

Let  hhe  saor  whsthe  can* 
Will,  forsah^  leaive  bis  Oed  u  the  hucfa, 

Could  Incariot  do  mare, 

Had  it  been  m  his  power. 
Than  to  tnmUs  Lord  ont  of  the  diiircfa. 

THB  RBPLT. 

The  Lord  I  adore. 

Is  migb^  in  power, 
The  one  only  li? tng  and  true, 

Bnt  that  lord  of  yonrs, 

Whicfa  was  tnni'd  oat  of  doors, 
Mad  j  wt  as  SMKh  hnowMse  as  yoe. 

But  sbce  you  bemoan 

TTiis  god  of  yonr  own. 
Cheer  vp,  my  dbeoasolate  broAer, 

Theaiii  itewmi  fetji  osh^ 

Yet  if  this  be  yoer  god, 
Mr.  Barley  t  can  make  you  another. 

t  A  PaiBttr  is  Sbrtwiliairj. 
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Ae  tombstones  in  the  churdi^wd  is  one,  whidi  is  said  totover 
die  adtes  of  Afr.  J^a  Whitfield,  a  skSfiil  surgeon  of  Shrews- 
.  buiy.    It  is  without  name  or  date,  and  its  inscription  is  theye^ 
quintessence  of  chemical  breidty : 

COMPOSITA  SOLVANTUR. 

An  expression  of  resignation  to  the  Divine  wHl,  to  wbidi  some- 
thing like  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  the  celebrated  passage  firooi 
Shakespeare,  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  epitaph  of  its  im- 
mortal author : 

Hie  great  globe  itself. 
And  all  which  it  inherit  shall  dissolve. 

The  suburb  of  the  Abbey  Foregate,  which  constitutes  almost 
the  whole  parish  of  the  Holy  cross  and  St.  Giles,  is  a  long  wide 
straggling  street,  which  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  gentle  eminence 
sloping  on  the  south  to  Meole  brook.  There  are  a  few  good 
houses  which  command  beautiful  views  of  the  fine  meadows  be- 
low, with  gardens  bordering  on  the  stream.  The  ancient  arched 
aqueduct,*  from  an  excellent  spring  in  the  fields  near  St,  Giles's, 
to  the  monastery,  still  affords  the  Abbey-house  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, a  copious  supply. 

The  old  collegiate  church  of  St.  Chad,  of  which  only  a 
amall  part,  adledthe  chisel,  now  remains,  was  founded  by  one 
of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Britid) 
princes,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Welsh  from  this  their  an- 
cient capital.  Its  patron  saint  was  a  native  of  Northumberland, 
who  converted  the  idolatrous  east  Saxons  to  Christianity,  and 
became  their  bishop,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
A  ilean,  ten  prebendaries,  and  a  certain  number  of  vicars  choral, 
were  placed  in  the  church  by  its  foimder,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  bishc^  of  Lichfield*  The  college  was  dissolved  in  the 
second  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  its  buildings  were  leased  out,  and 
its  property,  consisting  chiefly  of  t3rthes,  remained  in  the  crown 
until  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  except  a  certfun  portion 
which  was  granted  to  found  the  free  school.    The  office  of  cu- 
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Respecting  the'Yarious  dmtHk  yfidA  tim  «[^q«^  td^NM 
must  have  undergone,^  duHng,  &  period  of  near  1000  yean,  ftw 
notices  have  been  preserved.  In  the  year  1893,  a  considerablo 
part  of  it  was  consumed  by  afire,  occastonedb^  the  caidtisueti 
of  a  pfaanbe^  who,  alarmed  at  die  conlbgratiim,  mtiminmtei 
to  escape  over  the  fbrd  of  the  Severn,  and  was  dhnvned:^  ttim 
damage  was  so  extenrive,  that  the  inhabitants  obtsfaied  frotnr 
Richard  the  Second  a  remission  of  certain  tipces  to  enable  them 
to  repair  it. 

I^tMs  dmrch,,  a(  a  very  enriy  p^0d»  the.  dp($rin^.  oC  the 
P^PTOAlMpn  were^  prqumlged,  Wiftiam  Thorpe,  ft  pnes^  v4 
K^V^^fi  di^iple  of  Wiqldiffi^  ol^tained  leave  in  die  year  14Q7. 
IQ.  4pl}y^i'  a^^rmoU'  on  a.SuBdiq^j.l^foi;e  th^  prijicti^  inhabir 
ttntv.  ill  whiph  he  took  qpcaMon^to  eicpose  th^  connii^ns  cf 
the*  Rpmish  churob.  The  baililfk,  of  the.  town  prefm^  charges 
Q^h^resy^an^  neditioo  agtlipft  him.  toi  the  archbishop.of  Cao- 
terl^uiy,.  wbct brou^  him  to  trial,  aodead^avjoured  by  thnatt 
of  ptmishment  and  promises  of  pardon,  to  sQence  him*  Tbt 
i^gty.  of  th^  refQnq^  to  the^  menace, of  the  prdat^  deaeryetito 
be  r^ord^  fpp  its  heroijj  intePpidity^ :. "  1  tellyo^  at  one  wocdij 
tM;  I  dftnQ  noujjn:  the*  dreaA  of  Corfi  mibmit  unto  you,  notr 
wjth^tandii^  th^  te)iig;e>  and,  sentoncq,  you.  hava  rehearsed  td 
m^."  l}^  was  neagyanded.  to  prjspi),,  but.  hia,  subseq^ient,  fiUe  i« 
Wt^lqUHJ7V, 

The.  progre^  of  tho^RcfqImatiDa,^<S^ted.a  wonderfo]  cfaaogji 
ii^.tb^  minds  of  mw.;,  ip  th^  firsts ye^r  of  £dward  the  Si^A  thg 
baili^  of  Shretisbury,,  wboM  prjedacQ^sora,  had.  danounoed  onft 
of  its  boldest^ champions  aii.a  horiatic,^  ordered  the.picturescaiid 
fH^rstitiou^.Qinimients  of  St.  Chad's  .to  be  pidblidy  burn%j,  and 
in  th«  twenty-sixth  of  Bli^obetbf  the.  service  of  die  cburob  ol 
l^n^lo^d  was.s^epmlly  est|d)Usb0d.  tJ^re^ 

*  Mr.  Llq>  (Tt  BIS*  Histoiyjof  Shropshifc,  cited  by  JPlfMSk 


•^Itaiaff  tattnd*  <if  MM  liteiMF  otmfond  bj>  tktf  liMib 
flMl9  OT  tt9  dbflp  Iff  IM  hiMiuv  of  A#  pMcMfe'  itf  MilH^ 

MNT  ii  the  daatee  af  *i  drawH  duvA  iif  so  OmtAg  k 
mmmm,  m^w^JkuguviM  mtntf  rf  *^  Mtid^  ink  aMUtM 

i>i  wfculi  ^r  ftp  t^wiwrahdqirite  tAm  do»iiy.  ift  Mder  lo  «#- 
InvftPiiuMndr  piHit  and  ol&or  An^edr  piiMsfirom  A#tt- 

wM|pity'  iHor  wkibn*  ft  tMMMi|[lP  ifepttt  wtiffkt  00  w* 
"ttr  p«Ui  t«8tiy  r^^Jecting  Aiir  idhrio^  em 
ployed  a  mason  in  the  rash  attempt  of  under4>uildmg  thepflkli. 
Uraaitad  eveldafsafter'  db  worit  iN»  coaameboed^  tho'  ^x« 
ma,  e«att8nqilingt<rMMB  the  gi«at  baH,  iUt  tlte  toaw  shahe 
fiafcntl}^  aod' waa  pdted  with  adiowrer  of  badkeitaaMrtar.  In 
giaai^  favrijr  and  fti^ddmi  he  deaeeAdcidI  iflio)  the^chti^ 
lihidKteaeimfad  m  mxdk  fiamitofe^  m  he  caiaiif^mfw/mf^ 
ObttoMleirii%  iMMuig,  Jaly  MrWhetftite  cibdEfaad8ti«k 
fciavft«'dciei9odlpiiiargv^iir&;^  tfte  Mrer  waa'ihamttf aarit 
anadaa^  and' MiagciHthiia  heavy  peri  of  brflaupoailieftf^ 
altBreiMnRd^r  saaitf  liitbflr  great  p«t  (tftliebiriU^ 
Asdiaw  eiMhf  lof  Ae '  gprOondi 

IhardBs^ett  tte  JritoiFiay  daypfaaantad  aauseftiliipaoiaail 
Ihvioaf  of  the  spaqioaa  nawr  laCththe  neula  naifP  oCfBaali 
ftat  aAppoatedrit^  aageiim  tiM  #  gmat  piMi^ 
nWkeii^thiia  aid^^  siaK  ihd  jtach  ii<ttg  ef  Ae  Araaaiei^  Itf  li 
aeafiMd  haapa^  iWngMnMl  thv  riMMNd  MMkte^dt  plMMil 
ptifk,  ctg^wtoumMm  mfl  baOa  brdkNaiaaddbp^lnad,  Ma 
Ihasaall^aida  of  tiia  tum&P  atiH  miiilBi^ 

oB  thalHMas  babf  fraaa^tiie  tamA%  ^mttk^  thiattw 
I  daMiuiiUum  ttr  tluM  ikAri'  Aauw  'appMMtlt  ttML 
llto  Mdixmm  <A  piiharo*  tb9  aattli^  M»^  of  tha^  rftff«  kal 
Haad  Aa  aiiaah^  bsar  apj^aaMNl  aaaijf  iBaukWf  Oaw  lil  ilMglb 
widf  the  wreck  below.  The  diBMrty^  aaid  Aa  aoMlfWfbf  tf 
Aar  tianaqpt  sustained  but  little  injury.  Amon^  the  rubbiahf 
af  wiiich  tfia  inaida  of  the  walla  condatad,  werf^  found  many 
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pieces  of  Sajion  sculj^ture,  whidi  had  probably  belonged  to  the 

ancient  church,  and  were  used  in  the  repairs  after  the  fire  in  1990* 

Any  attempt  at  rebuildkig  the  edificie  being  now  deemed  unachri^ 

iMOf  the  remaiftfng  firagments  were  taken  down  with  all  poari- 

ble  dispatch,  in  order  to  prevent  tother  mischief.    The^ne 

stained  glass  of  the  west  window  having  fortunately  escaped 

destntotioii,  was  carefully  preserved  and  afterwards  placMia 

the  comniuiuon  window  of  St,  Mary's  church,  which  it  ^exaedy 

fitted.    The  figure  of  St.  Chad,  in  his  episcopal  vestments^ 

wbicki    stood  on   the  summit  of  the  organ,    was    abo  'pre* 

served,  and  k  now  placed  in  the  vcstiy-room  of  the '  new 

church* 

Such  funeral  monuments  as  could  be  rescued  from  the  ruins, 

were.plaoedatthe  disposal  of  the  fiunilies  to  whom  they  be* 

longed,    and    those  which  were   not  taken   elsewhere,  were 

removed  to  the  chapel  before  mentioned.      This  was  originaliy 

dedicated  ta  the  Vii^n  Mary,  ana  after  the  Reformation  was 

denominated  the  Bishop's  ChanceL    In  157 !»  it  was  rebuiit  by 

Humphrey  Onslow,  Esq.  being  the  burying  place  of  his  fiEunily  $ 

Bud  it  is  now  chiefly' used  for  reading  the  funeral  service  over 

lliose  wht^  have  prtferredthe  ancient  cemetery,  or  fdiose  fimii* 

lies  had  burial  places  in  it.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  at 

Jllese>  roonumttkts  ii  that  over  Sr  Richard  Onslow,  an  eminent 

lawyer,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  conuBons  in  the  eighth  of 

ttueen  IQiaabeth.    It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  he  was  thean- 

jester  pf  Sir  Richard,  aflen^ards  Lord' Onslow,  who  iiUedthe 

fkeit  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  eighth  of  Queen  Anne,  and 

iim  .of  Arthur  Onslotr,  called  by  eminence  Speaker  OnUdw^ 

,%bo  so  ably  ejcercised  that  office  during  many  successive  parlia* 

jnents.    Thera  is  a  small  tablet  to  tht  memory  of  that  truly 

Wtf^llont  mflny-the  Reverend  Job  Orton.    He  was  interred  hera 

fiirs«aat:to  his-. express  desire,  m  the  same  grave  withr  Mt. 

4«yfum  a,  former  minister  of  this  Church,  who  qUitted  his  bene- 

Hoe  im  the  Act  of  Unifotmi^.* 

/-•-<;.     if       .  Atoonf 

v'-.iu  '..     '.         ■  ,       '  *  '  •  '        <* 

^      • .  ♦  yid0  pott. 


Amofog.  die  ittbmin^iils  rjAnoTed  to  ether  placeB  was  an  ahi* 
baster  stone  belonging  to  llie  Buttons  of  Loi^or.  A  diMcen* 
dant  of  this  aneieiit  fkmiljc,  Edward  Burton,  Esq.  was  «  zealous 
aaaertor  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  and  of 
course  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  existing  establ|ihmenti 
so  much  so,  that  at  his  death,  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of 
St.  Chad's  rdtised  him  Christian  burial  in  the  tomb  of  his  an- 
cesUnrs.  The  account  given  of  this  eminmit  personage  by 
his  great  grandson  is  curious :  *-*  The  aulhor  of  ^jicts  and 
Monuments  of  the  Chureh  of  England  names  hhn  among 
those  that  escaped  persecution  in  Queen  Mary's  re&n.  He 
had,  by  many  precaiUions,  evaded  the  hands  of  such  as  lay  in 
wait  for  him ;  when  one  day  sitting  alone,  in  his  uppei:  parlour  at 
Longnor,  in  meditation  no  doubt  of  God's  deliveriEU^  of  his 
people,  he  heard  a gentoal ring <if  allthe beUs  of : Shrewsbury, 
whereunto,  in  St  Geadda's  parish,  his  house  beloi^ed ;  when 
straight  his  divining  toul  told  hhn  it  was  for  Qdif^ii  Mary's 
death ;  yet  longing  to  know  the  truth  more  certainly,  and  loath 
to  frmt^  his  jserva^ta ,  thereJo,  for  some  reasons,  h^  sem.his  ^desl 
son,, a  bogr  about  sixteen  years,  of  age,  willing  him  to.tl^^iii^  ug 
hbhat  if  |t  w£re  so,  so  impati^t  wa^  hjs  exp^ct9tion^^wb9-£A^ 
Hig  k,jmd  doing  accordingly ./ui  he^was  directed,  ^e  gpod  ?xaif 
retired,  presently  from  the  wi^w,  and  recoyering .  h^  chaij^ 
.9veroo|i^  with  excess  of  joy,  sHddenly  expired,  ,y^d  thiiE^  wfg 
hk  m^^  fjHm^  domifie.  But  the  stonn  of  persecution  jras  nt^ 
yiitp  blown  over;  the  servants  of  God  still  fdt^some . ^  its 
scatt^dttgs^ -amopig  which was^ their  boing, debarred  C1u;istja)| 
buriaL  But,Jaciliijactura  $epidcri;  his  frieads  made  a  shi^ 
lioburybim,in  his  gardens,  by  t|ie  fish*ppnds,  apdset  aiponu- 
■M&t  over.him,  which  beij^.  defaced  by  t^e  and  r^un^ .  it  hapc 
pened  in  the  yeav  1614*  that  Edward  Burton,  Esq.  his  grandr 
sflD,  inviting  to  dinner  the  noble  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  then  Heu* 
tenant  of  the  sliire,  with  divers  other  gentlemen  of  (juality, 
Ifaat  good  baronet  was  desirous  to  see  the  place  which  preserved 
the  reliques  of  that  excellent  man ;   and  finding  it  much  ijic- 

G  3  cayed. 


Here  Uetb  th^  body  of  JBdwvxjl  Bprtqp,  El^. 
who  deceased.  Anno  Domim  1558, 
UfasH  ^r  denying  Obrat,  or  smiie  aotoriosB  Art 
«iit  tUt  iBMi%  bM^  <UiriitiMi  taM  iMktf 
O  M !  iMi  MMqI  «PM  |^%NMI 
|iriv4P*«!>MfWu>^  F*w;b  thie9«9tli(tl4tr4iu|;rniBiQB; 
Wkw  Popery  Ii(9:p4id  reipi^  th?  8ce  of  Rome 
Woald  not  a^init  to  au^  sucb  a  tomb 
tirithiii  Aeir  idot  temple  widla^  bm  lie 
Vrefy  proRMBig  Owiitinttkyy 
Wm  lilMCbitttiflioilnmgppdaiiirii,. 
ViMM  ke  ihaU  Mft  is  Dcaaa  liU  U  lit  liid 
po«9»  fritbfcl  Jiempt,  poipe  iwrtve  19^^ 
A  jfuit  ffw^rd  for  tbiae  mti^riQr.^1614*.* 

xhis  narrstire  •xnBntB  ft  strUiig  proof  w  ttst  sfiottt  spirit 
of  iDtoIerftncCy  whidi  oerteinly  liftiletted  Ae  dswoM  of  di6 
Aomidi  68tabiuinDeiit  in  this  coimU'j*  It  wwe-  to  %6  wmim 
fliat  no  portion  of  it  should  have  heen  sbAi^I  to  infcot  ike 
formed  rcAigion  yTbidh  was  ftvmded  on  Its  niiiB  $  but  «B«h 
sre  the  variationB  of  tfao  famnm  cbsnietery  in  pfospotM^  mid 
adyersity,  that  some  Plrotcstants,  now  in  Adriorn,  ttoeont 
intolerant,  and  shew  a  disposition  to  escdnde 'Ike  Oitficriics,BQl 
Indeed  from  the  rights  of  Irarial,  but  Aom  •  free  porHoipmion 
of  civil  and  reHgions  ISberty. 

The  site  of  die  old  edifice  being  deemed  iaeiigBile,  tha  i 
CHUROR  of  St.  Chad  was  erected  on  a 
(eminence,  bordering  on  the  quarry,  it  is  eoaatructed  ef  ikt 
beautiftil  stone  of  OrinduB,  on  a  plan  eztremcly  aovd.  The 
body  of  the  churdi  externally  is  a  drde»  one  hwdred  fiM  «a 


•  Commentary  on  Antonifinl'i  Itiocrafyy  by  WOHam  Bnrtea,  B.  V, 


aw  k  ihUM  hM  «#o  um^;  Urn  lUiAiAtoi  % 

l^t%  Md  betvete  Umi  are  itebli  BmIc  liOMMv,  mM^ 
qwn  the  basenmH^  «hd  tof^rttag  •  Ml  Ml  MMmmH 
•inioe  crowned  with  w  ^b  MlMMiiii  AMMrftM  M  Vtda 
MmedifiteMl  liie  witett  lUe^  b  a  UtiM  McuMik' ^alMli| 
IriA  liiMlar  «arkdMiMl%  IMS  bcfOBl  i^  %1i% 

patUl  ii  ^beai  in  tiia  fivMifc  of  the  I^^arar  Mfey  ^  iAm  tM^ 

bafivliclH  filfcvaftfd  dBaffigBlofiii^  udtyKaaM 
OadecoImlM  Tfce  Heq^  ■^ikarite  of  i a^iaw JnnDaawi tf 
fMtia  vark,  aa  wblah  mto  tti  mtbigmM  Ml^  h^j*!^ 
aaridhaa  with  feiic  jiilaititi,  [wmwlii  (kwi  nftumMag  t»  ahu  Iwilii^ 
and  above,  b  a  small  dome,  sun^orted  Vf  Higki  OHMItm 
filial^  AdciMiiadvMi  a  ^<mm. 
The  tetartDT  beaiK^  if  iliia  dnia*  mMm  iMM  in  *t 
of  itfe  Hataridt,  Imd  «ba  ekgaak  iphMlMr  ^  M 
diaii  k  *a  barmoaiMi  prO|pinrtian  attfl  dlifniiftilft 
afitapana  Ilie  iiot«»l%  af  tli*  MdabuMliH}  ilMll^ 
«ir  iia  te^lis  die  MudhrlsimU^  wlMi  oteiMia  itwMl  ite 
>tfeepia»  aaiaiaa^tf  afaaeaadiii  htn>»ett  ihaaa  img^  m^iWfti  Mi 
the  aag^  paadiiaad  bjr  thair  aaiitact  have  » turn  att^toaiiaf 
afieaL  Inihiti  the  jft^aifihtidii  l)f  thU  tatfg^  fftMuMl  bely  M 
ila  aaaB  ImIkI^  M^miada  4MMI  of  thte  flail  af  an  e^Ml>|r^Wft 
ifMae.  The  inlaiar  hmk%  WBH*itL  ^A^,  li  taaH  tegttaht 
h^  partMoaei  ai^  ta  flartan  a  teaaii  foi^  thie  cattlnAUk^ 
lalb^  whiahW%  cteiaatfsrtaaoacMDy  ii  ittaaied  fb  the  WM. 
A  0rihiy,  deaanaaain«raBI#tlh«M^lMUlliM^ 

ef  thadbaadiaKaipiibatfiiMeL  Ota#  iha  ehief 
aifia  ih  the  Alml  tf  the  galteiry.  the 
flaee  ii  ahfltahiia^  ipaaiaatta  aataaiiatiHftta  a  cangt^gailoA  af 
1600  to  9000  persons,  aaA  hy  ite  jMttakMid  tl^^dildaii  e^  th^ 
giM^  the  officiating  clergyman  is  visible  from  almost  every 
part    From  the  great  number  of  windows,  the  glare  of  light 
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was  so  intolcraWc,  that  it  has  bet;n  deemed  necessary  to  cotcp 
jmne  of' them  with  dark  green  cloth  curtains,  which  have  i. 
phUi  and  horrid  appearance.    The  window  of  the  chancel  is 
«*  richly  dight,"   with  a  representation  of  our  Lord's  Re. 
aurrection,  by  Eginton,  from  a  design  by  West, 
i  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Edgar,  but  it  bears  evident  marks  of  a   much 
earlier  origin.    In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Conffessor.  it  held 
great  landed  estates,  of  a  considerable  part  of  which  it  was 
deprived  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.    Frmn  very  remote 
times  it  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  royal  free  chfljyel,  and  was 
therefore  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop.     These 
privileges  formed  a  frequent  ground  of  contest  between  the 
sovereign  pontiff^  and  the  kings  of  England,  in  wiuch  the  latter 
generally  prevailed. 

A  particular  insUnce  of  these  struggles  relates  to  the  church 
now  under  consideration.    About  the  year  1270,  the  Dean 
had  a  dispute  with  the  Abbot  of  Salop,  touching  the  right 
of  presentation  to  tlie  church  of  Fittes,  or  as  it  was  then 
written,  Fytesho,  to  which  one  Robert  de  Acton  had  been 
instituted  by  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  forcibly  ejected  by 
the  dean.    Acton,  being  a  crusader,  was  under  the  cspeciid 
pro4>ction  of  the  pope,  whose  officer,  called  the  Executor  of 
the  Cross,  sent  an  order  to  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury  to  restore 
the  expelled  incumbent  to  his  benefice.     This  being  accord. 
mgly  done,  the  king's  attomey-general  filed  aa  information 
against  the  Abbot,  calling  upon  him  to  answer  «  wherefore  he 
exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  chapel  of  Fytesho,  appertaining 
to  the  king's  free  chapel  of  St.  Mary  of  Salop,  which  is  exempt, 
so  tliat  neither  our  lord  tlie  pope,  nor  any  other  ecclesiastical 
judge  haU»  jurisdiction  therein."     Judgment  passed  against 
the  Abbot  for  his  intrusion;  he  was  obliged  to  pay  damages  to 
the  king,  and  was  likewise  imprisoned.* 

I  ~  ■    ■    CertntD 
•  PrynneV  Records,  Vol.  m.  p.  iw. 
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Certain  immuBkkt  were  involved  in  the  exerdse  6t  thest 
eccksiastical  privileges.  The  dean  of  St  Mary's  had,  frdm 
time  Immemooaly  the  power  of  collecting  and  paying  into  the 
Ung^s  exctrequeTy  the  tenths  or  other  subsidies  prising  from 
4he  deanery  or  prebends.  Edward  the  First  confirmed  thi^ 
privilege;  and  Ins  grandson,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  hrs 
raign  recognized  its  existence,  by  directing  the  sherifi^  of  Saloj^ 
md  Hereford  not  to  enter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  chaper, 
er  to  levy  a  distress  on  the  possessions  thereof,  for  any  6ub<- 
Bidies  or  tenths,  unkss  the  dean  should  neglect  to  make  a  du6 
tetum.*  ' 

At  Uie  &soltition  of  the  college  in  the  second  of  Edward 
Che  Sixth,  it  had,  according  to  Leland,  a  dean  and  nhie  poof 
prebendaries,  "there  were  also  vicars  choral,  two  chauritry 
priests,  a  parish  priest,  and  a  stipendiary  dcrk  or  assistant 
The  yearly  revenues  were  valued  at  ho  more  than  18L  Is.  8d: 
Probably  the  corps  of  the  deanery  and  ptebends,  or  ih6 
particular  estates  belonging  to  each,  were  valued  at  som^ 
other  place,  so  that  this  was  m^ely  the  amount  of  Hbe  revenueii 
which  were  common.  The  greater  part  of  ^e  tydies  was 
given  by  Edward  the  Sixth  to  the  newly  founded  sdiooL 
The  spiritual  jurisdiction  still  Temains  as  when  under  the  oFd 
collegiate  establishment  ' 

The  church  stands  at  the  north  eastern  pert  of  the  town, 
in  an  area  which  has  still  the  retired  appearance  of  a  collegiate 
close.  It  is  a  large  venerable  building,  in  the  form  of  a  crostr; 
consisting  of  a  >  liave,  side-aisle,  transept,  choir,  and  chapbU*, 
with  a  wesiem  steeple.  The  exterior  exhibits  various  styles 
of  architecture.  The  basement  of  the  tower  is  of  red  stone^ 
and  has  the  small  roand-headed  windows  of  the  early  Nomlaii 
era.'  From  ^e  bell-story  the  later  pointcfd  style  takes  place. 
This  and  the  greater  part  of  the  structure  are  of  the  free-stone 
of  Grinshill.  From  the  tower,  which  is  very  large,  but  low, 
rises  a  lofly  and  beautiful  spire,  forming  a  conspicuous  orna- 
ment 

•  HotdikiM's  MS.  cited  by  Phillips. 
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OriIm  wulb  «ide  ^  ik^  ehurahieailDM  ipopdi  ^  mif 
Housmu  wdiilactHw*  Ili  #otMi4  aidi  ii  cJnsdftr,  wiik 
4iii|g«Bal  or  figHing  BM^ddinyi  the  ittMr  rib  obtui^jr  pobleA» 
jtt  «eilii^  pnMeafii  «  ^pednea  <if  ilie  molt  imemt  kM 
#f  groixMd  vaiill^  ha¥i&f  ter  round  mnawfe  rfbi,  wbick  oroft 
•ftcb  oAar  in  tte  centre^  wkhout Jmjr  Imm  or  omiiwut  Tht 
timd<kcvim  aroh  «f  the  kteior  door^  ab  wdl  fl»  Ae  arehoi 
«j^  the  oiwtb  Md  KMHh  dbMis  rf  the  ttmoMi^  are  ef  the  «IK^ 
■tjrle  of  building  which  was.  in  fashion  from  the  ConqiMitlt 
the  dqrs  q£  Heniy  the  SeooiHL  The  wMmn  at  ihi  aide- 
aUas,  aa  vaU  as  of  the  agpper  aMy  ^  the  nava  and  ahaitv 
are  poiated»  and  have  nuiUionf»  while  those  of  the  trsaaqpl  are 
Ip^g  and  bnoat^ahyadt  without  aajr.  At  the  hst  repaiv^  iha 
higMr  waUs  of  the  nave  were  iinfart*inaraly  laisad  above  their 
oqgiOi^  lavahb  hence  thqr  produce  an  eS»ot  which  entirely 
destroya  the  aacieot  proportions^  and  givas  the  whole  biaiidiag 
a  tcp-heavj  i^paacance^  The  cbureh,  witbini  is  strikiaglf 
jpoble^  aod»  with  the  aKceptim  of  that  of  LwUowy  b]r  fiv  the 
bmtsomwt  in  the  eomty>  The  waUsofllieiiaveaiesttpportad 
an  aspb  aida  by  four  asauniiraalar  arahasi  mtb  moMiiafg^ 
peculiar  to  the  pomted  s^le,  and  these  ifning  frsn  hsodsonia 
glu«teced  piUao^  tbair  shafts  haain^  the  small  flat  rib  which 
hifcUm—  to  the  thJTffinnth  osntnrv*  The  tanitals  ate  hiahlv 
<»riohed  with  fiiliags^  and,  as  is  asiaally  the  case  in  ancie&i 
chitfchesi  4re  all  of  diSaraat  dsrigos*  The  round,  or  what 
is  generally  callad  the  &uMa»  fimns  of  tbeseascbas,  which 
last  upon  piUav  OMval  oa^  with  the  fpiaied  ai«h«  and  orer* 
qmad  with  mouldings  of  that  iUbim^  prodaea  altogether  a 
ain^ihur  mixtuia  of  the  diftseat  a^la&  This  leadt  to  a 
«uqiiGion»  that  the  present  anriohmants  were  additions  af  a  tima 
lopg  subsequent  to  the  plain  ^found  an^e^  and  pfflars  of 
the  original  &bric»  whkb  were  doubtlcisi  sanilsr  to  those  la 
the  Abbey  Churdi. 

Above 
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ipdnding  eiro&is  ridbly  ttdorB^d  «Mi  yatre-WiB  Mid  ft/lay. 
The  ribs  andbosses,  j(t  dieir  vtenectiMH,  are  oai^ied  i«le  4e»» 
Ue  roees^  devices,  and  knots;  those  attached  to  the  ceotre^ifiini 
IiaTing  pendent  ornaments,  pelicans,  ai\gds  with  jnwual  jagu 
ments,  and  grotesque  figures.    The  whole  is  in  high  preserr^ 
tSon,  and  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  sp^djmtiS  of  tto  fia* 
cient  fretted-wood  ceiling  in  the  kingdom.    The  great  window, 
which  tarminates  the  dMBcel,  ^ontams,  as  we  Iwfe  belbre  ob« 
aanriad,  the  fine  stained  glass  !MrougfatfiK)mtfiertdnsaf  St  ChaA.  ' 
it  aeaifMB  tiia  prineipal  compartments  of  the  tower  ^Mmm  of 
the  ifiadow ;  and  as  there  was  not  a  suffideRt  qnantitjto  111  liip 
^tehor  head,  that  partisBade  otitwich  seme  andent  coats  ef 
araH,  iwined  with  modem  stain od  glass,  whifli  matdies  totatU^ 
weB  with  the  rest.    At  the  bottom  of  the  piece,  Is  repieaeiitdl 
dM  patiiaich  Jesse,  In  adeep  ifeep.    His  tipper  Tobefs  yiSlow, 
#dged  with  embroidery  and  fitted  with  ^nnide,  clasped  orer  llit 
abaalder  wiA  a  ri<^  broadi.    His  tunic  k  bbe  and  Us  hose  mm 
graos,  both  beautifully  ^fapered ;  he  rests  on  his  arm,  and  fail 
head  appears  ooyered  by  a  red  velvet  cap,  dovMed  with  ermiae^ 
fscactly  similar  to  that  under  the  crewH  of  our  monardfas,  and 
ii  si^poited  on  a  cushion  of  green  embroidery,  decorated  at  tha 
fiwr  comers  with  tasseh  of  gold.    Rrom  bis  loins,  proceeds  m 
ifae,  the  brandMS  of  i^iidi  spread  over  dwtifiefe  window,  in- 
alesing  in  eadi  of  theur  oval  eottpartmente,  a  king,  or  n  pa^ 
tiiarch  of  the  ancestry  of  Joseph,  ^le  hmbaad  of  "die  fir^ 
Mary,  who  hims^  kneels  at  the  feet  of  Ms  progcuitm.    The 
gMund  of  tha  whole  is  a  vivid  red,  onwhkb  tiie  white  and  yel- 
low dusters  of  grapes,  and  die  bright  verdure  of  vine-leaves^ 
are  displayed  with  great  eftot  Dawrid  is  des%nated  by  his  harp» 
aad  by  an  instrument  in  hk  left  hand,  probaUy  representing  a 
U^^fktinmf  Tbm of  <fca compat tmcntii, wfaicii fa Ae ori- 

^al 


gioAt  ifkiAom  w^^>anged  heknr  the  genealogy,  edntidii'figtrea 
of^  wanriorsy  in  the  hauberk  or  linked  «nnoiir»  each  kneding  mi^ 
derr  a  Goliated  tabernacle.  '  They  are  supposed  to  jiave  >beea 
branches  of  the  noble;  family  of  Cliarlton  of  Powis,  wfat>  are 
known  to  have  set  up  this  window,  as  appears  from  the  followinf 
iascription,  which  formerly  made  part  of  it : .  *  * 

*  Prfttf  pt,  .iteonjtf.  i^tlan  tt  CfiarUtoh  qt  fi^t  fare  njfte tiecrtire  et  pr. 
®dmt  l^t^i^a  rtmpanion. 

Pray  foMuy  ford  John  6e  Charletoo  who  caused  to  be  made  this  ^Bm§^ 
and  for  Danie  Hav'ue  his  wife. 

•4:;  ••  ■       •  •  •  ■      • 

;  ^ohn  de. Chariton,  valet  or  page  to  King  JBdward  the  Firstt 
wps  a  younger  sop  of  Sir.  Alan  de  Charltoo,  of  Apley  caatLe^ 
wji^re  he  was  born  about  the  year  1268.  He  was  summoned  to . 
parliainient  as  abarofi  of  the  r^m,  from  1313  to  1353,  in  which 
yi^ar  h^  died,, at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five!  ,  He  married^ 
though  the  favour  of  his  royal  master,  Hawise  the  Hardy ^  sola 
heiress. of.  Owen,  grandson  of  Gwynwynwyn,.  Prince. of  Powis^ 
and  by  her  was .  progenitor  o^  the  Charltons,  Lords  of  Powis* 
from  the  form;  in  the  ancient  i^saription,  pray  Jor^  and  not^ 
fxayjor  the  sauk^qf^-  the  window  n^as  certainly  erected  in  the 
li/hUm&oi.Jqhn  and  Hawise.-^— This  singular  piece  Of  antiquity 
is.^q^ell  worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  not  only  for  its  fina 
colouring  and  exe<^1;ion,  but  for  the  costume,  whidi  may  leat 
sonably  be  presumed*  to  be  that  of  the ' age  in  which  it  was 
stained*  Mai^y  other  fine  spejcimens  that  adorned  thk  churchy 
have  09^  disappearedi  particularly  that  of  the  assumption  of  the 
Bles^  Virgin,  which  was  taken  down,  at  the  Reformation,  much 
{igainst.the  w/ll  of  the  parishioners.  r 

Attached  U>  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  is  a  large  and  Idly 
diapel,  originally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  patron  saintJ 
Over,  the  doo^s  are  labeb  of  scriptural  .texts  in  honour  of  her* 
It  is  at  present  used  as  a  Sunday  school.  There  are  some  ancient 
tombs  in  the  church,  and  some  modem  monuments,  the  epitaph* 
of  which  are  appropriate  and  elegant.    Against  the  tower,  is^an 

inscription 
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SascnpUon  to  die  memory  of  Robert  Cadman,  who,  ii^  Jannafy 
1740,  lost  his  life  in  a  hair*brained  attempt  to  descend  f^nn^the 
top  of  the  spire  along  a  rope,  which  he  had  affixed  to  its  highest 
part,  and  extended  to  a  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  ther  river* 
In  the  nndst  of  his  passage  the  rope  broke,  and  he  was  precipi- 
tsted  into  St.  Mary's  friars,  amidst  thousands  of  spectators. 
•There  betnga  hard  frost  at  the  time,  his  body  rebounded  to  the 
bight  of  sereral  feet,  and  he  died  instantly.*  From  among  se- 
veral qiitapbs  which  were  proposed  on  the  occasion,  the  follow- 
ing quaint  one  was  adopted: 

I^t  this  Biudl  moQcimeBt  record  the  name 

Of  Cadnan,  and  to  futare  timts  proclaun, 

How,  Ham  a  bold  attempt  to  fly  from  this  high  spire, 

Across  the  Sabrine  stream,  be  did  acqoire 

His  fatal  eiid :  Twm  sot  for  want  of  skill. 

Or  cowssc,  to  peiform  the  task,  he  felT; 

No,  no,  a  fiiulty  cord,  beins  drawn, too  tight, 

Harried  his  soul  on  high  to  take  her  flight,        * 

Which  bid  tJie  body  here  beneath  good  night. 

Hie  parish  of  St.  Mary's  extends  full  ten  inilies  in  length,  mn- 
luing  very  near  to  Wem.  Within  the  town  it  consists  chiefly  of 
Hbe  Castle  Street,  from  the  Cross,  with  part  of  Dog  Pole,  the 
suburb  of  Cotton  Hill,  and  one  half  of  the  Castle  Foregate;- 

The  church  of  St.  AlkIiukd  was  founded  by  Queen  Elfleda, 
slaughter  of  Offii,  King  of  Mercia,  and  Queen  of  Ken^olf,  who 
fovemed  that  kingdom  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  ctotury. 
Sjng  Edgar,  '1>y  the  advice  of  St.  Dunstan,  esfiiblished  in  it  ten 
priests,  for  whose  «mamtenance  he  appointed  rich  prebends  ^r 
portions  in  land.  Its  patron  samt  was  a  prince  of  the  Nofthuro- 
brian  family,  who  is  said' to  have  been  buried  at  LilleshuII,  in  this 

county: 

*  It  appears  that  Cadn^n  had  attempted  similar  feats,  several  tim«s  be- 
fore, witli  success.  A  prelate,  from  whom  he  had  asked  peniils.sion  to  fix 
a  line  to  the  steeple  of  a  cathednd,  for  the  like  purpose,  repfied,  that  the 
'man  mig^  fly  h  the  «harch  whenerer-  he  piessed,  *  bitt'he  shouhf  Meter  give 
Mi  OMsent  for  any  one  to  fly /roni  it. 


*»^iiim»(rfLaBgu«feUt  (GtMOtjr  Longprilfo)^    The 

mttpk^  rf  tJM  fcitaMMM  to  whkh^  mtibom  4ay>  e<  »Hmha<»» 
««f«ntf»4imkMMrtriviiteluMa  Kiif  Bdnlpttik 
lima  MMl  Tifwi  toDj,  ■  iwioa  of 
SC  Alkniimd's,  and  gave  them  to  GaMtf  WabwwBi  te  UH 
death,  aboattvro  yean  after  the  conquest,  Nygel,  phjncian  to 
Koger  de  Montgometjr,  and  an  eedhAtttfe,  dMbhtedpoflseanon 
of  them.  After  hk  decease  the  church  put  in  its  daim,  But  at  the 
request  of  Earl  Hugh,  was  obl^d  to  demise  the  pnyer^  6m 
four  years  to  GabertdeCimdors  arhqanaB,:  wh^ratasaed  then 
nntil  be  was  eacommnwirstot  bylhcgbahopt>  IsBOPtotoohtaiii 
absdution,  he  and  his  knights  subndtled  to-lSfe  penttsce  subse- 
quently inflicted  on  Henry  the  Steoond,  and  weiicrJbgged  by  the. 
canons  at  the  altar  of  St.  Aflonund^s  church.  On  the  ejecticm  of 
Gilbeia^  how«««V  tha*  WV^  ^<^'  a0uir  demisad^  to  Bagaa 
Sit^abi,  oh«Bihpniain.U»  Henqi  thg:  First,  and  sheriff  of  Shivgr 
aUrav  and^infinall^  cantenad  ia  his  saa-ia-faiwv  fiageiV'  Bui  ^ 
HeBsfiiad|,iiiio|.aAar.the'deaAuoePa0UH  held.it  I9  foroa^o£aaMV 
Thtti  fivmnrivT^  or-  daao^  o£  this  ooliilftgistt  chwoh^  had|'  in 
raransonwith  ibosa  of  other  SaKoofinudatimui^the  rigfit  af  hi»» 
nditaiy  snoeassianv  and  eaank  daimed  a^  grivilega  o£  alianatiag 
the gnipai^iv other  rsU^oos^osak  lai  theyasr  UJOj  «diea 
maaastiaiastitttlioaa'WaM.univasrsaUjj^  poeolar,.  and  tha^  collojpi 
ofthMacufaar  alaaB^  had.  faUaa  ia«o4isrepute,  RicbBiid  do  Bdf 
naysy  tlMBL^dBas of' St-AUnondfa,. iKriantaxiljs surrendesedtha 
estate^  the  deanery  which  lay  at  Lilleshull,  towards  the  endow- 
inent  of  an  abbey  of  canons  r^;ular  of  St.  Augustine,  about  to 
Be  erected  on  tSat  spot,  made  sacred  by  the  sepulture  of  tSe  pa- 
tron saintof  his  church;  and  so  great  was  his  zeal  for  this  new 
,  that-  ha  iralifiited»  and^obtaiaad,,  thasooaaant-af  the 


fi^  transforaung  aO  its  eiUtwlallaLa^ 

^  dfidioale4  Id  St»  4jma^uvH    Una  alaMMd  dP  aU  iM  iMMJiiil 


Of  Iff  timfnurf^  howiWFar_  fowT  ftaiiirig  iinnMiia  i  fiiMlH 

pMhianflw  of  S>.  JUtawindfMo  palMoi^  i 
IpH^ffwi  itebodjF  af  tb^aldialmiiiktiidiin  er«aiatii0if^«Meini 
«MMMUYlikh.wai.«p«iiQafor4iv^^  TiMi«». 

fMMMAumid  tt^^SOW^  hdt  of.  laUck  tim  M^ 

i  baJiaqg  i»»  lalawriMt  hA>twii#&  t>»  «Mtei%] 

imfriomi^  wkk  a  imUl  caote  Mr  Ite  aiiw.  1]iiriiiuaia»ai 
lilhiil  pfllata  o^  ff Ifagtej.  ■■nipliagraMrat  Jui  ait  emd^  mA 
laa  a  Mm  oeXagiiiA  Koflca  nanawiH  Qmk  ttft  altorJaia 
«Mldoii^paiiitedbyiBgfnfe«i|  ripiWtniihg,Ikangiiflat  lMtii»  ite 
a  fcmale  figure  as  large  as  life,  kneeling  on  a  cross,  with.^Ml 
tfW  demadf ,  and*  anas  eoMan^M  towavdr  » < 
whidi  Sff^wr  amijhfe  thrapaniaydiMidfc*  'Bbej 
AmfiddiMiiiiitodaalb^ittdiLwiBigiVetlMe!  At> 

IhA  nmti  oad  ia«  baantifldi  1 
dPtfaedNBNSk  Frona  dwAtafchaaof  1 
tfcagcpatal  atyleof  Ae  arohitedarsvittis  iwMiliroi  >p  1 
anocted  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  undergone  frequent  re- 
pairs, and  is  now  in  good  preservation.  l*he  height  of  the  tower, 
#Mcli  conlahis  six  old  bel]»,«-  b  seventf  ftet,  diaC  of  the  ^ire 

one 

*^  the  tiinea  of  MipetrtHim,  tbe-wnaritct^tmdi^tfiii  wai  aoppoMd  to- 
v^vcfy cfficscioot TD  ciming swiy  tbcfpiHtf  fnwncntn*  TTis touowitlg cii*> 
^tmm$Kt  arffl*4Mw  tM  theyiirMr  aoi  atvi  tintfs  proof  agtfart  faiftrnil 


ufg^ 
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Me  Iran jfined  and  fourteen,  making  the  whole  he^ht  of  the  stee- 
ple bne  hundred  and  eightj-four  feet. 

^  St.  Julianas  Church  is  of  Saxon  origin,  but  of  uncer- 
iahi  foundation.  It  was  distinguished,  through  several  reigns, 
«0ft  Rectory,  and  rojral  free  chapel  with  a  peculiar  jurisdiction. 
According  to  Tanner,  it  was  early  annexed  to  the' free  chapel  of 
St.  Michael,  within  the  castie,  and  so  continued  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Fifth,  when  they  were  both  resigned  into  the 
feiiig*8  hands,  who  probably  gare  their  revenues  to  augment  the 
estate  of  his  fathers's  newly  erected  coDege  of  Battle-field.  The 
^urch  of  St.  JuHan  then  sunk  from  a  rectory  into  a  mere  sti- 
pendlilry  curacy.  Hie  present  structure,  except  the  tower,  is 
modem,  buflt  of  brick  and  stone.  Its  interior  is  handsome  and 
commodious,  having  on  each  side  four  Doric  columns  which 
austain  the  roof.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  fine*  painted  glass. 
Consisting  chiefly  (^  a  large  ancient  figure  of  St.  James,  which 
w«B  purchased  in  1804>  from  the  splendid  collection  brought  from 
Rouen.  In  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  siAall  female  figure 
within  a  fitted  tabernacle,  preserved  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
€hurch,  and  probably  representing  St.  Juliana  the  patroness,  a 
noble  lady  of  Florence,  1^0  sufiered  martyrdom  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury.' 

,  There  were  Com vskts  in  this  town,  belonging  to  the  Aus  * 
tin,  Franciscan,  and  Dominican  firtars.  Few  remains  of  thostf 
buil^ngs  are  now  visible.  A  portion,  probably  the  refectory,  of 
that  belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  which  stood  on  tiiebanks-of 
the  Severn,  under  the  Wyle  Cope,  is  converted  into  houses.  The 
convent  of  the  Auatin  friars,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Bar- 
ker 

<*  This  yere,  1533,  opon  twelffe  d^e,  in  Skrowslniry,  tlie  Dyryll  appeared 
in  Saint  Alkmund's  cburche  tlu're  when  the  preest  was  at  high  masse,  wiUk 
great  tempe«te  and  darknesse,  so  that  as  he  passyd  through  the  churche  he 
mountyd  up  the  steeple  in  tlie  saydc  churche,  tering  the  wyers  of  the  said 
docke,  and  put  Uie  prist  of  hyt  dawea  uppon  the  4th  bell,  and  tooke  one 
of  the  pynnadcs  awaye  with  hym,  and  for  the  tyme  stayed  aU  the  beUaia 
the  charchej  within  the  sayde  towne  that  they  conld  neytber  toll  not 
noge."    Tayf«r't  MSS.  cited  hy  PhilUpt. 
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kor  Street  neer  the  rirer,  may  still  be  traded  ib  the  shdl  of  a 
huge  building  with  two  pointed-arched  door-ways*  Of  the  con- 
vent <tf  the  DoraiiuGaiia,  which  occupied  a  meadow  along  the 
mer,  between  the  Water-lane-gate  and  the  English  bridge, 
scarcely  a  fragment  remains.  Perhi^  the  reason  why  monastic 
edifices  are  rarely  to  be  found,  is,  that  being  generally  fixed 
in  towns,  the  stone  and  other  materials  were  more  readily  sold. 
Add  to  this,  the  grantees  of  the  crown,  at  the  dissdution  of  mo- 
nasteries, rased  and  demoUshed  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible, 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  reclaimed  on  any  future  change 
ofaflbirs. 

Several  Chapeb  formerly  stood  in  this  town ;  the  most  splen- 
did and  ancient  of  which,  seems  to  have  been  the  collegiate  cha- 
pel of  St  Michael,  within  the  castle*  No  vestige  of  its  site  is  now 
distinguishable,  though  it  probably  existed,  at  least  in  a  ruinous 
state,  in  die  reign  of  James  the  Second,  since  an  order  appears 
in  the  records  of  the  corporation,  for  making  enquiry  concern* 
mg  the  stones  taken  thence.  Part  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  on 
tibe  left  hand  entrance  of  the  council-house,  is  still  standing,  be« 
ing  now  converted  into  a  stable.  Nothing  of  its  origin,  and  very 
little  ofits  history,  has  been  preserved.  The  chapels  of  St.  Catha- 
rine, of  St.  Blaise,  and  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  together  with 
other  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  same  class,  which  once 
adorned  this  eminent  town,  have  now  disiqppeared ;  yet  their 
fidnt  traces  still  afford  matter  of  interesting  speculation  to  the 
philosophic  antiquaiy. — And  who  shall  say,  even  in  this  age  of 
scientific  refinement,  that  such  speculations,  because  they  are  re- 
trospective, are  idle  and  unprofitable  ?  The  study  of  British  an- 
tiquity demands  no  ordinary  qualifications ;  it  needs,  and  it  ex- 
cites, a  perpetual  ardour  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
totions,  whose  memorials  are  the  objects  of  its  contemplation ; 
it  promotes  the  improvement  of  the  arts  by  which  those  memo- 
rials are  preserved,  copied,  and  multiplied ;  it  reveals  to  the  pre- 
sent age,  and  to  posterity,  the  neglected  wisdom  of  their  forefa* 
thers,  and  teaches  an  equally  profitable  lesson,  by  pointing  out 
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the  pragemB  and  tbe  fjtadtyd  ilwrt^iawi  af  IgftortaBe  flail 
error ;  billy  above  all,  it  Abtfa^aUm  the  iegPHB  by  vAAch  the 
•oecpiiMVff  genertlioiis  of  oor  cooolvy  have  aaoended  'from  tte 
ikufk  abyaa  of  deipotifiiiy  to  the  region  of  ligbt  and  libcrTf. 
The  antiquary  who  invntigates  the  toil  of  Great  Britahi, 
traces  at  every  step  Ihe  roots  which  sopport,  notnri^  and 
strengthen  our  glorious  constitution. 

In  this  aoeount  of  Uie  eeclesiasdcal  e^fiftces  of  Sirswdburyy 
it  would  b^  obviously  wrong  to  omit  some  notice  of  the  ]^aceB 
of  warship  belonging  to  such  a  numerous  and  respectable 
class  as  the  Protestant  dissenters,  who  have  here  several  meet- 
ing iKmses,  most  of  idnch  are  very  well  attended  -aad  sup- 
ported. 

it  is  always  painful,  to  men  of  sober  and  moderate  principles^ 
Co  recur  to  the  Act  of  Unifbrnd^,  whidi,  on  BardMdomew^l 
Day,  1662,  drove  from  their  livings  at  least  two  thousand  der^ 
gymen,  *^  many  of  them  distinguished  by  their  dxlities  and 
seal,*'*  to  seek  subsistance  from  the  charity  of  friends,  and 
consolation  in  times  of  oppression  from  the  calm  testimony  of 
a  good  conaoienc&  To  this  act  Shsewsbuiy  is  indebted  for  ita 
irst  regular  dissenting  churduf  It  was  fennad  by  the  Rev* 
John  Bryan,  M.  A.  and  the  Rev.  Francis  Taltenls,  M.  A.    The 

first 

*  Bttmcfs  Own  Tmie,  VoL  I.  p.  te9,  Ove.  ed.  1109.  lojasctfoalita 
«f  this  remark,  it  it  pleasing  to  quote  the  autheiity  of  tiie  ceiehiiltfd 
liocke.  **  Bartholomew's  Day/'  observes  this  great  man,  **  was  fatal  to 
ear  church  and  reh'gion,  by  throwing  ont  a  vety  great  nomber  of  worthy, 
learned,  pious,  and  orthodox  divines.''  PSS.  works,  Oet  Makemu^  coL 
p.  6t,  fol.  second  ed.  p.  «0.    Letter  from  a  Per$§n  ^f  Quality, 

t  The  Rsv.  Thomas  Qiarrel,  first  an  occasional  preacber,  aad  sfter* 
wards  vicar  of  Oswestry,  is  said  to  have  been  ^  te  flrst  partor  of  the  ooa« 
gregatiooal  church  at  Sbewtbary,  vis.  in  Oticn's  ttme*  and  afterwardl 
preached  there  as  oAen  as  the  violence  of  the  times  would  ptrmit.*  Rev. 
Job  Orton,  in  Palmer's  NonH^onformist'ft  Memorial,  VoK  III.  p.  150, 
Mr.  Quarrel  was  one  of  the  ^ected  ndmsters,  and  became  pastpr  of  tha 
Baptist  chareh  at  UangWD  and  Uantukint,  Monmsotbshlrt. 
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•M  eaTtbetd  genlfcmen,  was  ejected  from  the  IMng  of  9%* 
Chad^s.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Bryan  of  Coventrj. 
At  an  early  period  he  was  sent  to  the  UmTersity  of  CfRnbridge, 
ittd  entered  of  Emanuel  College  and  Peter  House,  where  h^ 
apent  many  year&  Soon  alter  he  left  college,  he  became  do« 
VEiesCic  ehaplam  to  die  £arl  of  Stamford,  lecture  ot  Lough- 
borough, and  minister  of  Didlebury,  in  this  couBty.  In  1638^ 
he  removed  to  the  abbey-parish,  Shrewsbtny,  where  he  was  randi 
MSpectad.  .  He  soon  receh^ed  an  invkation  to  the  vluumt  Ihring 
of  St.  Chad's,  where  he  remained  tiU  August  9^  166S.  He  was 
twfee  impris<med  along  wkh  Mr.  TaQents  and  others,  but  i& 
the  last  instance,  he,  with  great  difficulty,  contrived  to  ttudie 
his  escape.  Upon  his  reftisal  of  the  Five-mile  act,  in  1666,  he 
WIS  constrained  to  remove,  with  his  fiuauly,  to  Sbifiud,  aad  used 
to  go  by  ni^t  to  officiate  at  Shrewsbury.  iThe  era%  InddU 
gence  aoi  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  167%  gave  hira  and  his 
eolleague,  Mr.  iHallents,  a  Kttle  respite  fitim  fear  and  interrup- 
tkm  in  theivrdigioos  exercises.  During  this  period  he  preachedia 
llie  house  of  a  Mrs*  Hmit,  noted  fer  her ptety,and  her  parttaii^ 
ia  llpe  ejected  minntevs.  thm  season  of  repose^  however^  did 
not  long  cdntinue.  In  1663,  new  troubles  arose.  On  the  evi* 
dence  of  two  maid  servants,  Mr.  Bryan  was  convicted  of  preach- 
iagy  and  fiaed  40L  Afterwards  he  and  Mr.  Tallents  were  put 
into  the  crow»-offiee;  and  he  was  forced  once  more  to  leave  the 
ttmn^  The  fiber^  granted  hr  1687,  by  the  racceeding  iMmarch, 
Janw,  again  restored  him  to  his  minitterh]  vocations  with  ^r. 
TUianCB,  and  a  regular  dissentflig  congr^;ation  being  formed, 
diese  two  ministers  continued  together  tfll  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  August  31,  1699.* 

The  Rev.  Fmnds  TaUeails,  the  other  founder  of  the  socie^ 
^tSamMn  in  High'^-Street,  was  bom  at  Pelaiey,  near  Ches*' 
letMd,  Derbyshire.  About  164<2,  he  travelled  as  tutor  to  the 
eons  of  the  Earl  of  Suffi>lk«  On  his  return,  he  was  chosen 
VeUow  of  Magdalene  College,  and  was  afterwards  Senior  Fellow 
^  H  2  and 

*  Cskmy. 
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and  President.  As  a  tutor  he  was  justly  aelebrated,  and  had 
siknong  his  pupils  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  and  Dr.  Burton.  In 
lS52f  he  left  the  university,  and  became  minister  of  St.  Mary'a. 
In  1656,  in  the  parish  church  of  EUesmere,  was  exhibited  on« 
of  those  public  disputations  about  doctrine,  for  which  that 
period  was  noted  and  disgraced,  and  Mr.  Tallents  was  chosen 
moderator,  an  office  for  which  his  great  learning  and  greater 
prudence  eminently  qualified  him.  The  disputants  were  Mr. 
Porter,  of  Whitechuch,  and  Mr.  Haggar,  a  Baptist — The  Bub« 
ject  iffas  the  necessity  and  validity  of  infant  and  adult  Baptism 
In  this  business  Mr.  Tallents  is  said  to  have,  acquitted  himsdf 
with  credit.  The  restoration  of  the  exiled  Charles  gave  him 
great  pleasure ;  but  the  Act  of  Uniformity  blasted  all  his  hopes 
of  accommodating  himself  to  the  established  state  of  ecclesi- 
astical affiiirs.  After  his  ejection,  he  annually  observed  Bar» 
tholomew-day  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  that  he  could  bring  himself 
to  undertake  any  stated  work  in  the  ministry,  or  to  lay  asida 
the  use  of  a  liturgy,  to  which  he  had  always  been*  accus* 
tomed,  and  which  he  had  ever  justly  admired  for  its  antiquity 
and  excellence. 

In  1670,  he  travelled  into  FVance,  as  tutor  to  Mr.  Boscawen, 
and  Mr.  Hampden,  two  young  gentlemen  of  fortune.  At  the 
expiration  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  ret|imed  to  Shrewsbuiy, 
and  joined  Mr.  Bryan  in  preachmg  to  the  dissenters  there»  and 
in  conducting  an  academy  for  the  education  of  dissenting  mi* 
nisters.  In  1685,  he  was  sent  li  prisoner  to  Chester  for  these 
labotlrs ;  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in  the 
West,  he  was  liberated,  and  going  to  London,  he  led  a  private 
life.  During  his  absence  from  Shropshire,  in  1686,  he  was 
calumniated  as  a  papist,  by  a  &natic  who  pretended  to  have 
found,  in  a  desk  which  he  had  left  at  Shrewsbury,  ^*  such  vest* 
aaents  as  priests  say  mass  in,  full  of  crosses  and  images ;  and  a 
book  in  which  were  the  names  of  such  as  were  admitted  in«* 
to  the  order  of  the  Jesuits."    This  '^  no-popery  "  slander  had  its 

foundation 
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feimdatian  in  **  a  piece  of^m  old  white  damask  bed  scolloped^ 
and  a  book,  containing  the  names  of  his  pupils  at  Magdalene 
C<Aege.'*  The  matter  produced  some  successful  prosecutions, 
.  and  then  dropt.  In  1687,  he  returned  once  more  to 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and,  though  he  was  a  man  of 
▼ay  great  moderaUon  and  favourable  to  occasionol  conformity, 
in  1691,  he  finally  entered  into  his  .new  place  of  worship,  on 
the  walla  of  which  he  caused  to  be  written  "  That  it  was  not 
boih  for  a  faction  or  party,  but  for  promoting  repentance  and 
faith,  and  in  communion  with  all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  in  sincerity."  He  died  April  11,  1708,  in  the  eighty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,*  and  was  buried  in  the  church,  from 
which  he  had  been  ejected.  Besides  Mr.  Bryan,  he  had  for 
his  assistants,  succesnvely,  Mr.  James  Owen,f  and  Samuel 
Benioo,  M.  D.  Mr.  Tallents  was  a  man  of  considerable  erudi* 
lion  and  great  industry.    He  published  besides  several  works 

H  3  on 

*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dawet,  who  officiated  at  the  hitenn«iit  of  Mr.  TallenU 
CMkl  not,  or  woidd  not,  ODateieiitioasly  ose  the  wordt,  **  in  sore  and  cer* ' 
taio  hope :"  bat  pioQKly,  and  cfaaritabfy,  consigned  the  remains  of  the  learned 
aon-cooformist  to  tlie  dost— "in  hope,"— indubious  and  uncertain  hope. 
Works  if  Mtdthfw  Hary,  615—620. 

t  With  an  aptness  of  metaphor  peculiar  to  the  authors  a£^  a  recent  His- 
tory of  Dissenters,  we  are  niformed  that  **  the  name  of  Owen,  is  raised  to 
■Nfer&fi  fignity  in  the  theological  world,'*  as  if  it  were  no  uncommon  event 
to  fem  SB  Emperor  of  socb  wide  domintott.  lliis  *'  fanperiaK  name,  we 
•re  told,  was  not  disgraced  in  the  person  of  James  Owen,  wtio,  *<  studying 
mder  Mr.  Samuel  Jones,  of  Brynllwirch,"  became  eminently  qnalified  to 
bring  the  Slu«wsbnry  Seminary  for  the  education  of  dissenting  miuuters 
"  into  fall  effect  and  form,**  a  consummation,  it  would  seem,  beyond  the 
powers  of  the  learned  fellow  and  vice-president  of  Magdalene,  Mr.  Tallents, 
That  MrX>weD  was  a  man  of  eonsiderable  acquirements,  and  ofgenninr  piety, 
i  can  be  no  donht ;  bat  how  far  be  may  have  deserved  the  lavish  cnco- 
I  ao  qnamtly  bestowed  on  him  by  these  singular  writers,  is  not  quite  sp 
obvious.  *'  The  stone,  tkt  inttruTneui  rf  deaih  to  the  ditinet  rf  that  century, 
put  an  cod  to  his  valuable  life  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sis,  when  he  vras  only  fiAy-two  years  of  age."  He  was  snreeeded  by  Sa« 
■nel  BcauNi^  M.D.,  a  native  of  Shropshire,  and  a  man  of  doqueace  and 
Icanungt 
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fin  cottCroverted  poants  of  divinity,  **  A  Vieur  of  Uiii¥enal 
History;  or  Chronologiod  Tsfales."  They  were  finely  en- 
graven, on  sixteen  copper-plates^  in  his  own  house.  In  Mb 
eighty-fifUi  year,  he  wrote  a  short  History  of  Schism,  fiyr  tht 
promoting  dP  Christian  moderation,  which  was  answered  by  a 
person  signing  himsetf  8.  G.  whose  book  wsas  replied  to  with 
effect  by  Mr.  Talients.  He  left  behind  him  many  MSS.  of 
importance,  particularly  a  journal  of  his  travels,  which  was 
Ibrmerfy  in  ^e  hands  of  the  Rev.  Job  Qrton ;  but  so  blotted 
and  soikdy-as  to  lose  mueh  of  its  value.* 

In  1715,  a  year  remaikable  for  the  first  Jacobite  rebetiioB,  this 
meeting-^ioose  was  destroyed  by  a  mdb;  but  was  soon  afterwacda 
ffrtbuilt  at  the  expense  of  Grovemment.  Nothing  of  conse<][uenbe 
is  observable  in  itslnstory  till  the  year  1742,  when  the  Eev.  Jcb 
.Orton  was  iq^inted  minister  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Beny.  Of 
this  exoeUant  man,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  in  tUs 
place. 

.  Mr.  Orton  was  bom  at  Shrewsl^ury,  Sept.  4,  1717f  where  his 
parents  were  grocers  of  considerable  property.  He  had  a  strict^ 
religious  education,  and  was  early  sent  to  the  firee-school  of  this 
town,  where  he  continued  eight  years,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  classical  learning.  In  1733  he  was  put  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  Charles  Owen,  a  dissenting  minister  at  War- 
rington. He  remained  only  one  year  with  this  gentIeman,aQd  then 
removed  to  Nordiampton,  to  be  under  the  tuition  of  the  ieasned 
and  tollable  Dr.  Doddridge,  where  he  remained  about  seven 
years.  In  the  latter  part  of  tliis  period,  he  was  chosen  to  assist  the 
Doctor  in  teaching  the  classics,  and  obtained,  not  only  the  copi-* 
plete  approbation  of  his  employer  and  tutor,  but  also  his  wanpest 
a&ction  and  regard.  About  the  same  period  haentered  on  the 
ministerial  office,  and  statedly  assisted  Dr.  Doddridge  the  tkmt 
Sunday  in  every  month,  and  on  other  days  occasionally  preached 

to 

*  Pafanef^  Non-confonaists*  Men.  III.  158.  la  tbis  woric  tiicre  ii  ahsad 
of  Mr.  Talients,  Ihnn  sA  original  dcawing,  formeHy  to  tibe  ponssiioa  of  ftm 
Itte  Mr.  Ortoik 
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to  the  Be<(hl|oiimg  coi^eg«tioii8,  wh«rc  supplies  were  want* 
iog* 

Though  Mr.  Orton^s  great  learning  and  good  sense  would 
aerer  permit  him  to  adopt  the  entire  faith  of  the  Genevan  Re^- 
former,*  he  received  several  invitations  from  different  societies 
of  Calvinists  to  become  their  pastor ;  but  nothing  could  induce 
him  ta  Itove  Dr*  Doddridge,  till,  in  the  year  1741,  be  received 
a  presaii^  invitation  to  his  native  place,  where  there  were  two 
iKacaqcies  al  the  same  time,  the  one  occa$ioned  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Chmrlea  Berry,  of  the  old  prasbyterian  chapel,  and  the 
other  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Dobson,  the  independent  minister. 
The  concurrent  invitations  of  these  churches,  and  the  mutual 
aisuraiice  they  gave  Mr,  Orton  of  uniting  their  societies  in  one^ 
if  he  would  become  their  pastor,  affords  a  striking  example  of 
the  triumph  of  practical  virtue  over  the  contending  interest^ 
of  p«rty.prejudice.  This  was  a  circumstance  too  congenial  with 
the  liberal  sentiments  of  Mr.  Orton  f o  be  disregarded  by  hun  ; 
he  aceon}ingly  accepted  the  offer,  and  removed  to  Shrewsbuz^^ 
The  loss  of  his  father,  and  his  oifn  ill  state  of  health,  soon^  for  a 
time,  interrupted  Che  pleasure  be  derived  from  this  union,  H^ 
went  to  Bath  {or  relief;  but  on  his  return  it  was  found  necessary 
to  provide  him  an  assistant^  which  was  dou9  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Rev.  Frani;ii  Boult,  who  removed  to  Wrexham  in  1746,t 

H  4  an4 

*  To  die  second  volmne  of  the  Protestaot  Dissenters*  Ma^nifaw,  t» 
«ltidi  wb  9m  jfOadpa^  iakbSid  for  this  aootwitf,  it ii  itiited,  tlift  <«Mr. 
Orton  told  the  writer  [probably  the  Rev.  S.  Palmer,  of  Hackney]  tliat  he 
never  used  the  common  doxology  above  onreiu  his  life;  and  that  then  he  was 
iiudvertcQtJy  le^to  do  i\  by  a  note  \>hich  Dr.  Doddridge  sent  op  to  hun  in 
the  palpit,  when  certain  ministers  were  present,  expressed  hi  these  terms : 
*'  One  who  has  received  great  blenin^  firom  tlie  Pathf  r,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
desire^  dne  praise  may  be  given  to  each.'"  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the 
quo  gmmo  under  which  thi^  apparent  artifice  was  performed. — Surely  Dod' 
itrvlge  €oold  not  design  to  try  the  orthodoxy  of  his  friend  by  an  experiment 
bordering  on  pious  ^raiid ! 

t  PhiDipSy  p.  Ill,  layti  in  1746. 


and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Carter,  who  died  in  1^47) 
and  the  following  year,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Fownes  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  place.  This  gentleman  afterwards  became  co-pastor 
with  Mr.  Orton,  with  whom  he  liv^  in  great  harmony  till  the 
last. 

On  his  birth-day,  September  15,  1765,  Mr,  Orton*s  increas- 
ing infirmities  induced  him  finally  to  resign  the  pastoral  charge, 
though  he  afterwards  frequently  administered  the  Lord's  Supper. 

That  love  of  soimd  learning  and  correct  taste,  which  so  emi- 
nently imbues  the  minds  of  our  modem  presbyterian  dissenters, 
and  which  has  contributed  to  diminish  their  numbers,  by  driving 
from  their  meetings  the  vulgar  and  illiterate,  had  already  beguB 
to  operate  on  the  society  at  Shrewsbury.  This  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  an  unnatural  dispute  about  the  use  of  a  liturgy  in 
the  performance  of  public  worship,  soon  after  Mr.  Orton*s  re- 
signation, produced  a  division  in  the  society,  which,  in  its  eEectSf 
so  much  distressed  their  revered  pastor,  as  ultimately  to  induce 
him  to  remove  to  Kidderminster.  He  chose  this  place,  that  he 
might  be  near  Dr.  Johnson,  a  physician,  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained a  high  opinion.  He  removed  thither  in  1766,  where  he 
remained  till  he  died,  on  July  19,  178S,  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.  Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  he  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Chad,  in  the  grave  of  Mr.  Bryan,  die  ejected 
minister,*  near  which  place  is  erected  a  very  small  tablet  to  his 
memory. 

To  delineate  the  character  of  this  excellent  man  would  be 

to 

*  On  renoviiig  the  gra?e-8tone,  wbich  I^  partly  under  the  steps  of  the 
altar,  the  following  ioscriptioti  was  discoTered :  **  Parce  dneribos  D.  Jo- 
hauaw  Biyan, A.M. olim  pastoris hojot ecclesns^  cim aliis eject!,  Aug.  24, 
lp69i  qai  varias  passtis  fortitos  tulit ;  inculpate  vizit.  Deoq.  inserYiyit  osque 
ad  senectutem,  odd  otiose  peracfam,  licet  infirmitatibas  gFsvatnm.  Peaosit 
diebus  roorte  abreptu^.  In  Christo  exaltans,  plaeide  trfmmigraTit  ad  ti* 
Um  melioretn,  Ang.  31, 1669.  Filins  ejatnnicat  soperfttct  in  memoriam  dig- 
nissiini  parentis,  P.  M."  At  the  bottom,  in  Hebrew,  **  Tkg  memorgt^  the 
Just  U  WfMfd." 
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to  trsBtdfte  a  Inge  por^on  of  bis  Ykluable  writiags.^  IHi 
life  of  DodcUdge  is  a  master-piece  of  biography.  He  printed 
several  disooorses,  aiid  other  works,  chiefly  on  pracUcal  sub- 
jects; besides  whichy  he  published  ai&onymouslyy  two  patn* 
phlets  in  defence  of  his  friend  Dr.  Adams,  master  of  Pembroke 
CoDege,  Oxford,  who  had  ako  the  living  of  St.  Chad%  in 
answer  to  some  virulent  attacks  of  the  Methodi8t8.f  His 
posthumous  works  consist  of  an  Exposition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
meaty  with  additions,  by  Mr.  R.  Gentleman,  in  6  volumes, 
octaTO ;  a  volume  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Clergyman,  which 
was  published  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Stedman,  minister  of  St. 
Chad's,  to  whom  they  were  addressed :  in  addition  to  which,  in 
1806,  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Palmer,  of  Hackney,  published 
two  duodecimo  volumes,  consisting  of  Letters  to  'Dissenting 
Ministers,  and  to  Students  for  the  Ministry,  which  he  transcri- 
bed from  the  short-hand  notes  of  Mr.  Orton.  To  these 
volomes  are  prefixed  Memoirs  of  the  Author,  which  are  the 
same  in  sobstance,  and  nearly  in  words,  as  those  to  which  we 
have  already  refisrred. 

After  the  separation  which  took  place  between  the  Litui^ists 
and  the  Anti-litutgists  of  the  Old  Chapel,  Mr.  Fownes  con- 
tinned  minister,  with  the  assistance  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Stqip, 
of  Warrington,  who  died  in  1767,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Harrison,  afterwards  of  Manchester,:^  whither  he 
lemored  in  1771,  apd  his  place  was  filled  up  in  1774,  by  the 

Rew 

*  It  s  gntifyieg  to  notice  the  Kberal  mention  made  of  Mr.  Orton,  in  the 
Iter.  Bm^  Oweate  Acroont  of  ShrewnboTy.  Th%  favonmble  opinion  of 
mch  a  ttsallswsn,  wpnld  be  hononrable  to  the  clmraeler  of  any  mnn ;  bnt 
io  iMi  instance,  the  teskimoniy  u  as  cnNlitaWe  to  the  person  wbo  makes  it, 
asit  ii  ascnted  by  the  ol^ieet  of  it  ^  and  aSbrdt  one  of  many  pleasing  is* 
dications  of  tlie  growing  spi.rit  of  caadonr  and  moderation  in  the  regnlar  and 
raltonal  clergy  of  the  Estabfahawnt.    St^mc  Acanmi,  9fc,  p.  17S. 

t  PnL  Dis.  Magr  Vol.  It  pa  Ul. 

t  Ur.  Harmon,  apoii  bis  leaving  itturewsbory,  sneceeded  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Joseph  Motterdiead,  aod,  m^  coi^iirtion  with  bis  friend  and  csUeagna  ia 

the 
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Emt.  IIr.*S^mdi.*  It.  does  sot  appear  ini  vhttf  jitar  MA 
Fwnm  died,  dot  what  became  of  his  asiisti^;  but  the  Rev. 
Mr*  ^ove,  now  of  Briatol,  was  sometime  mimsfter  of  this  cent 
.  gre^tioQ^  whidi  is  at  present  uader  the  pastoral  care  of  thf 
Rev.  Mr,  Ca^e^f  a  preacher  of  considerable  takpis,  aad  of 
^emphury  rectitude  of  conduct 

The  chapely  which  stands  on  die  north  side  of  High^^treel, 
is  a  plain  brick  building,  neatly  fitted  i^  and  sufficiendy 
commodious.  The  congregation  consists  of  Unitarian  Dia* 
sentersx  including  many  of  the  most  reputable  and  opnlenl 
inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

On  the  disagreement  rejecting  the  choice  of  a  minister^  and 
the  use  of  a  liturgy,  t^  which  w£  have  already  adv;erted^  in  the  Old 
Meeting  House^  a  new  congre^^on  was  formed^  who,  with  the 
assistance,  or  at  least  the  concurreacey  of  Mr.  Orton»  erected 
in  1776»  a  new  place  of  worship  on  Iwan  Hill,  or  Murivance^ 
of  the  Independent  persuasion*  Their  history  involfea  but 
tew  facts  of  importance  that  ha^^  not  been  antidpated  in  the 
account  of  the  Old  Meeting.  Their  first  minister  was  the 
^ev.  Robert  Gentleman,  who  had  finrmerly  been  oci^of  Mr* 
Orton's  hearers;  he  removed  to  Carmarthen,  and  was  ano* 
9eeded,  in  1779,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Luctsi  Since  tUs  period 
the  New  Meeting  has  been  distinguished  onfy  tpr  the  zeal  and 
general  good  conduct  of  its  members,  and  that  frequent  suoi 
eession  of  ministers  for  which  most  places  of  worship  among  the 
dissenters  are  remarkable. 

The 

♦ 

Ik  mMtry,  the  late  TeeersUe  sii<f  nnivenally  esteemed,  Dr.  ^mesy 
midertoolL  tbe  charge  of  an  academical  histinitimi  at  Maachesttr.  Htf 
died,  Nov.  04,  1810,  anwejiaWy  lamented,  at  a  man  of  mfld  and  amiable 
leanncfls  and  a  Jadiciotn  and  histraetwe  preaebeiv- ^Afoaf^  HepMiUiy  $f 
TkioUgy  cfid  Geneful  UtenOure,  Vbt.  ▼<  p.  601.  : 
*  Phillipi*8  Hbtory  and  Atrti<j«itlea  ^Bhte watery,  p.  itf.  '^ 

t  Mr.  Case  »  a  descendant  of  the  Heft  ?lioroa»  Case,  M.  A.,  of  Onlst 
Ghnrch,  Oirford,  and  romister  ofSt  Mar^^agMlpn,  MUk-stieet,  Loadae, 
Ihun  wMdi  living  he  was  turned  dnt  'fsr  refMftg  the  Engagemenv,  and  %ti 

aAerwardf 
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The  Baptif t  Jtf eelbg  Hou«e,  in  Dof-lane,  Jhis  had  iu  al^re 
in  varietjr  of  pnsacben ;  bitf  no«&  of  tfaem  appear  to  blvo 
teen  no  odiervifie  remarkable,  than  for  Aoir  piety  and  aincerily ; 
cxocpty  ladeedy  the  present  minister^  the  Bev.  John  Paknert 
jriio  ia  dUn'ngiiidbfld  not  onlj  jfbr  hie  tmvearied  real  in  die 
propngaftaon  of  wkat  be  conceiirea  to  be  rdigioua  truth ;  but  m 
known  and  respected  as  a  gentlemaja  ef  Moming  and  acience^ 
and  as  OA  ardent  lorer  of  citiI  and  reiigieos  liberty.*  Mr. 
Fafanor*^  meeting  boose  being  now  (1810)  uodergoing  con* 
aideraUe  improvemantSt  during  the  time  it  ia  thus  neoefaarily 
doaed»  the  congregation  ere  allowed  to  meet  for  worsbip»  io 
the  atated  interyds  of  aemce»  at  the  Unitarkm  Chape},  in 
Higb-atreet,  an  instaoce  of  politeness  ^d  Christian  ebarity 
hi^y  creditable  to  the  character  of  the  pevsons  Gonoer»e«i^ 
and  vorthy  of  being  imiveraally  copied  b  this  age  of  increaawg 
patties. 

Beiidaa 

tftsrwards  le^tnw  at  AMennaaVaiy  and  St.  Gik$*«,  Crippl«itfe,  Ha 
wsi  s  ml$m  of  an  open  bopest  heart,  but  of  a  warm  and  iippetiiovf  ipiri^ 
mal  was  impriioned  six  mpiUlis  iu  the  Tower,  for  bU  concern  with  Mr. 
CMptopber  Love,  who,  in  1651,  with  Mr.  Gibbons,  another  Presbyterian 
diYine,  was  esecuted  for  conspuracy  against  tiie  government  of  Cromwelf. 
Mr.  Case  was  afterwards  rector  of  St«  OilesPs  in  the  Fields ;  and  in  idee^ 
«M  appointed  one  of  the  depatatian  to  vait  en  the  king  at  the  Hague; 
aad  the  ytt  Mvwmg^  eae  of  the  oossiaiasioiieEs  at  the  9av(^  Htwm 
the  loiHseat  sarvivor  of  any  who  composed  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
W^tminster,  who  continued  among  the  Dissenters.  His  principal 
hboais  as  a  minister  terminated  with  the  commencement  of  the  Act  of 
Vnlf<mn]ty,  and  he  died  May  30,  168«,  aged  84.  His  vrorfcs  consist 
ptkicipaily  of  sennons  pteadMd  on  swndiy  occasions,  some  of  which  were 
Miimri  at  the  cdehraicd  Morniag  ]tor«ise,  of  which  be  was  the  fiwnder, 
and  in  whick,  the  eminent  Unol/ton  took  a  share.— Fids  Ca/«ai^|h^ahe 
A^sals'a  Bkl.  ^  lik  Pvitv^if  Taahm's  EdU, 

*  At  a  late  political  meeting,  thb  gentleman  distingnisbed  himself  by  a 
peblic  speech,  addreswd  to  the  mayor,  g^wing  with  sentiments  of  ardent 
pi^y  aad  manly  patriotiwi«-^SM  the  Cmmtp  AmuMi  Bigkttr,  M  I80a» 
Mfr. 
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Betide  these  places  of  wonhipy  there  is,  in  this  to#n» 
a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  near  the  walls,  with  a  house  for  the 
priest,  which  was  erected  in  1776.  Tliis  place  succeeded  a 
chapel  in  an  upper  room  of  an  old  house  in  St.  Alkmund's 
flquare.  The  Moravians,  also,  have  a  meeting  in  Cole  Hall; 
and  the  Quakers  and'Wesleyan  Methodists  have  placet  of 
worship  on  St.  John's  HilL 

Among  the  charitable  FOUNnATiONs  of  Shrewsbury, 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Giles,  in  the  Abbey  For^^te,  daimi 
priority  in  point  of  origin.  It  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  who,  if  not  the  founder,  was  a  benefactor 
to  it.  For  the  support  of  the  lepers,  to  whose  reception  it 
was  devoted,  that  king  granted  the  toll  of  all  com  and  meal 
sold  in  Shrewsbury  mi^ket,  and  an  annual  pension  of  thirty 
shillings  out  of  his  rent  of  the  county  of  Salop.  Henry  the 
Tliird  added  the  privilege  of  a  horse-load  of  dead  and  dry 
wood,  to  be  taken  from  his  royal  wood  of  Lythwood,  every 
day  by  the  hospital.  In  the  existing  state  of  this  ancient 
foimdation,  the  lepers  are  succeeded  by  four  poor  persons,  who 
inhabit  the  same  number  of  alms-houses,  nearly  adjoining  the 
church  of  St.  Giles,  which,  was  doubtless,  the  chapel  of  the 
dd  hospital.  They  were  re-built  about  a  century  ago.  The 
office  of  **  master  of  the  hospital,'*  is  now  held  by  the  Earl 
of  Tankerville,  who  nominates  the  alms-people,  and  pays 
Is.  6d.  weekly  to  each,  with  a  certain  allowance  of  coals,  and 
an  upper  garment  annually,  the  whole  pajrment  amounting  to 
jCl9  per  annum.  The  original  donation,  by  Henry  the 
Second,  is  sdll  paid  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  is  allowed 
to  him  in  his  ^'  cravings"  at  the  exchequer. 

The  hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptkt  and  St.  George  stood 
in  the  suburb  of  Frankwell,  or  rather  Fhmkville,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Welsh  bridge.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in 
an  old  rental  of  the  town,  taken  SOth  of  Henry  the  Third* 
The  subsequent  particulars  of  its  history  consist  chiefly  of 
benefactions  at  various  periods,  which  do  not  require  to  b« 

enumerated. 
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fBunenited.  In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  thia  Uttlt 
•sylom  for  indigence  and  age  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rapad^ 
of  the  commissioners,  and  was  dissolved.  No  traces  of  its  site 
are  at  present  to  be  found* 

St.  Chad's  alms-houses  were  founded  in  1409,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cemetery,  by  Bennet  Typton,  a  public 
brewer.  The  provision  is  now  scarcely  adequate  to  the  suppcnt 
•f  the  poor  to  whose  use  they  are  allotted.  St.  Mar3r'8  alms- 
Jiouses,  though  better  endowed  than  the  preceding,  are  equally 
wretched  and  filthy.  They  are  situated  in  a  very  central  and 
much  firequented  thoroughfare,  and,  being  a  public  nuisance^ 
might  well  be  removed  without  offence  to  the  cause  of  charity. 

Millingtok's  Hospital,  a  reqiectable  brick  buildings 
Ktuated  on  an  eminence  at  the  extremity  of  Frankwell,  was 
endowed  by  Mr.  James  Millington,  a  dn^r  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  bequeathed  nearly  his  whole  fortune  for  this  laudable 
purpose.  It  affords  shelter  and  support  to  twelve  poor  persons^ 
chosen  firom  the  single  housekeepers  within  the  suburb,  or  in 
the  nearest  part  of  St. 'Chad's  parish.  There  are  also  pro- 
visions for  the  relief  of  out-pensioners,  and  for  the  doathing, 
education,  and  apprenticing  of  for^  poor  children.  Two 
exhibitions  of  if  40  a  year  each,  are  founded  for  the  students 
of  Biagdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

The  Salop  Infirmary  in  St.  Mary's  church-yard,  originally 
a  mansion-house,  was  formed  in  1745,  and  has  the  honour  of 
being  one  of  the  earliest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  king- 
dom. Like  most  others,  it  is  supported  by  voluntary  sub* 
scriptions  and  benefactions.  A  great  increase  is  made  to  the 
funds  at  each  anniversary  of  the  institution,  which  occurs  on 
the  Friday  of  the  race-week,  when  the  contributors  attend  tha 
treasurer  to  church,  where,  after  an  appropriate  sermon,  a 
coUection  is  made  at  the  doors ;  the  plates  beii^  held  by  two 
ladies,  and  two  gentlemen,  of  distinguishfd  rank  and  fortune. 
A  stranger  who  witnesses  this  scene,  cannot  but  revere  the 
worthy  and  amiable  character  of  the  Salopians,  who^  even  at 

a  season 
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a  seaswi  of  fesdVity  and  dis8ipalioA»  etn  iai  leisutv  €cr  AM 
the  best  duties  of  hnmamty. 

The  edifice  m  ii  plain  handMnxie  brick  bnfldiiigi  wdl  t^diptet 
to  the  purposes  of  the  institution^  bemg  situated  on  iht  verge 
of  an  eminence,  whidi  commander  every  adnmtage  of  salubrious 
ahr,  andy  what  is,  perhaps,  in  no  small  iegree  &vourable  t9 
eonvdescents,  detightfbl  prospects.  Its  inleraai  economy,  and 
the  gratuitoua  attendiemce  of  its  medical  supporters,  csiahle  it 
tochaUenge  a  comparison  with  any  provmcial  establislttneivi 
of  the  same  kind. 

The  House  or  Industry  owes  its  origin  to  an  asyhms  Ibrmer^f 
opened  in  Dog  Lane,  for  the  reception  of  orphans  from  the 
Foundling  Hospitd  m  London.  The  governors  of  thirt  insti- 
tntion,  firom  the  success  of  their  exertions,  were  iddaced  to 
enhurge  their  colony  at  Shrewsbury,  and  for  this  purpose,  iJto 
buildiiig,  now  the  House  of  ladoiBtry,  was  erected  at  their  wAe 
charge.  It  was  begim  in  179(HftAd  finished  in  about  five  years,  at 
an  expence  of  more  tiiaa  £1%000.  Cf^idren  were  sent  down 
from  London  in  great  numben,  and  put  out  to  nurse  with  the 
pcighbonring  cottagers,  under  the  inspection  of  the  gentlemen 
in  tfie  vidaHy.  At  a  proper  aga  they  were  taken  into  the 
house,  wliere  they  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
and  aflerwa^dflir  placed  out  as  apprentices.  At  one  time,  there 
were  more  l&aa  four  hundred  orphans  in  the  hospital,  under 
die  care  of  superinileDdants  and  teachers. 

Respectbg  two  girls  belonging  to  this  institution,  there,  is  a 
cwrious  and  romantic  sMry,  related  by  Mr.  Keir,  the  biogra- 
pher of  the  befievoleiit  but  eccentric  Mr.  Day,  and  by  Miss 
Seward,  in  her  lifi»  of  Dr.  Darwin.  With  a  mind  ardently 
disposed  to  virtoei  and  a  heart  enthtsiastically  benevolent, 
Mr.  Di^  dorkig  the  peHod  of  his  youCh,  was  deluded  by  the 
ftaeinntiag  ekMpieiiceof  Rousaean,  into  a  belief  of  his  ingenious 
sophisms.  Hie  wiWngs  of  that  acted  imnyiratoF,  persuaded 
Urn  Aat  the  haraan  species  was  degraded  by  the  perverse 
faiiifaitloas  of  s«eielf »  and  that  nothing  ooaid  restore  it  to  its 

original 
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Mgiriri  dimity  Imt  a  new  qrBtan  of  edacMiM,  by  wljch 
cUdren  likyfild  be  kept  apart  fhim  Ae^irorldi  and  be  protected, 
ly  liie  kmoceitoe  e#  ^mmmce,  agafaM;  ica  view,  ks  pr^adioes, 
aad  its  lOtiCcM  mmocn. 

In  M^«  Da^  mkid,  a  aail  In  vAAch  noseedfbll  oApredciotPFi^ 
Aere  wAkom  took  root,  and  soon  produced  on  ibondance  of 
tdienefl,  irKich  on  accoitnt  of  dieir  tmpvacticabiifay  wete  fho 
fldbject  of  hm  mm  peasantry  at  a  maturer  age*    The  mott  tttf* 
gdar  of  Ihom  was  an  eaperiiingnt  on  ftibalo  eduoMion,  is  yMdi 
be  proposed  to  uiute  the  pure  delicacy  of  a  modem  female 
wftth  the  Ibitftude  mad  bold  simplieity  of  a  Spartibi  virgm,  vhidi 
Aoulddespife  the  ftwoU^aod  dissipation  of tfae-present  connoted 
age«  There  was  no  finding  such  a  creature  ready  made ;  he  mast 
nMMdd  some  intot  lato  tiie  being  ?^ck  his  {diii080|^c  revenes 
bad  imagioed.   Wttii  this  view  Mr.  Day,  attended  by  hiff  fiiend 
Mr.  Bickndy  a  barrister,  journeyed  to  Shrewsbury  to  explore 
die  fooodling  hospitaL    From  the  Ittle  tndn,  in  the  pceKoce 
of  fail  oottpaaion,  be  selected  two  girls  of  twdve  yeacs  cadi ; 
bodi  beautMd ;   one  fidr,  widi  iaxen  bcks  and  ligixt  eyes, 
wfton  he  called  Lucrotia;  the  otiur  a  dear  adiom  bwaette 
wHb  fbtttereyes,  more  glowing  bloom,  and  chesnat  tnssses^ 
wbom  be  named  Sabrina.    Thesegirls  were  obtained -oh  written 
eandicioas^  Ibr  the  poifbi— incn  of  winch  Mr.  Bkknd  was 
gfunmei.    They  weve  to  this  efect:  that  Mr.Dayafaottld, 
^rilbbi  the  twdreoumdi  after  taking  them,  resign  one  into  the 
pfotcdion  of  some  respectable  tradeswoman,  gtviog  one  ban*' 
irad  pooads  to  bind  her  appnntiee,  and  if  die  beiiaiQed  well^ 
amintainfag  her  nntil  she  waiiinl  or  began  budneas  for  hoi^ 
ad£    Upon  either  of  diese  events,  he  promised  to  adaanoe 
one  bnnArod  ponnds  mora.    He  anrowed  his  intention  of  odn- 
oadng  the  gfarl  ho  sboold  retain,  with  a  view  to  make  bar  hit 
fblare  wflb^  solttmdy  engaged  nerer  tt>  viokte  her  innocenee ; 
and  if  be  thoidd  renounce  bis  plan.  So  maintain  her  decent^  . 
bi  aonm  raspeotaMe  fissdly  ontit  she  manried,  wben  he  promisod 
•?e  hundred  poonda  as  bar  povtioa. 

Mr. 
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Mk«  Dty/maA  dtreetly  to  France  wkh  Ui  protqp6e^  hm 
taking  an  ^oglitb  terraaty  in  order  that  thej  mig|it  re^ 
ceive  no  ideas  but  AoBt  whkk  he  diose  to  instiL*— They  tmsod 
and  perplexed  him ; — they  quai^Iled  }*-4liej  sickeiied  of  the 
snalKpoK,  they  diained  him  to  their  bed-side,  by  crying  when- 
ever  he  left  them  in  the  care  of  any  person  who  coold  not  speak 
Ekiglith.  H^  was  obliged  to  sit  up  with  then  many  ni^its, 
and  to  perform  for  them  the  meanest  offices  of  tending,  Tkey 
however  lost  no  beauty  by  disease.  Soon  after  thdr  recovery, 
irfaSe  he  was  crossing  the  Rhone,  with  his  wards,  on  ihtem* 
pestuous  day,  the  boat  overset.  Being  an  excelleat  swimmer, 
he  with  great  personal  'difficulty  and  danger  saved  than 
both. 

Mir.  Day  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  eight 
months.  Sabrina  having  become  the  finrourite,  he  placed  Lu* 
cretta  with  a  chamber  milliner.  She  behaived  weU,  and  became 
Ae  wi£e  of  a  respectable  Inen-draper  in  London.  With  tUs 
&vourite  he  actuaify  proceeded  some  years  in  the  egneciitlon 
of  his  project ;  but  experience  aiid  mature  reflection  at  leng^ 
convinced  hhn,  that  his  dieory  of  eduoation  was  impraetieibk^ 
and  he  renounced  all  hope  of  modding  Sabrina  after  the  mo- 
del hit  fimcy  had  ftmned. .  Yet,  though  he  relinqttiriied  the 
idea  of  realizing  Rousseau's  vinonary  diildren  of  nature,  he 
codttinuad  his  protection  and  maintenance  to  both  the  girls. 
Ceasmg  to  behold  Sabrina  as  a  wife,  he  placed  her  in  a  boards 
ingHMboel  at  Sutton-Golefield  in  Warwicfc^ire,  where  she  re- 
mained three  years,  gained  die  esteem  of  her  instroctiess,  and 
grew  feninine,  elegant  and  amiable.  After  leaving  school,  she 
boarded  some  years  near  Birmingham,  and  subsequently  at 
Newport,  in  Shrop^mre.  Wherever  she  resided,  wherever  she 
paid  visits,  she  securad  to  herself  friends.  Beautiful  and 
admired,  she  passed  the  dangerous  intervd  between  six- 
teen and  twen^^ve  wiiliont  incurring  one  reflection  on  her 
character,— one  stain  on  her  discretion*  Mr.  tysy  corres- 
ponded with  her  parentally ;  but  seldom  saw  her,  and  nevtf 

without 
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iMiOdi  Witnemi  U  het  iwmy-^tk  f^ur^  On  mttned  ItfiC 
IHcitnen,  the  gentienmn  who  had  ^utCen^otiied  ber  gfubfdbMi  ta 
SbrewEbtucy^  and  had  guaftuiteed  the  perfbhuttnce  of  hi#gti« 

|ftnRl01l8* 

llie  funds  Of  the  FouddUng  Hospital  bdng  hiad^ate  la 
ihe  extensive  plan  of  branching  out  the  chArity  itito  Taiidua 
eauniSesy  Ae  nOmgests  ceased  to  send  chSdiren  to  the  phmntisl 
^stAliihhiehts,  and  fhe  ShrewaAl^uty  hdnse  wa^  cs^i^uent^ 
Attt  up.     In  this  state  it  remained  for  Sbhie  yemt^  When,  ihet 
bAtg  pkttiy  xn^  a*  a  #ooBen  ^oanufkctory,  it  was  conVertet 
M6  a  tec^ijftmt  ftr  ptib^tk  6t^ar.    Thfe  rafM  incf^ase  of  th^ 
IMi^odiiiA  rat^  of  ^fe^sbw^  Indticid  the  inhabil^nt^  tb  peti- 
te patfiattent  fo4r  an  aa  to  meo^porate  the  five  parkh^s  of 
the  to/9hk  and  Meole  Bradb,  as  fiif  ito  tancen^H  the  poor,  and' 
to  estdifish  a  gen^nd  House  of  IiMlnstry.    In  nB4  they  pur. 
dAoed  the  Oi^hab  Hbbpital  firoih  like  govehioii  of  the  Fonnd- 
fi^  dtatitff  sUd  IMitg  anneited  15  il  tWeatf  ktres  of  go&d 
land,  tfiey  ccni^tteA  it  hito  an  aij^bn  fiff  tiiie  peoi*<     The 
ireta^  ntmfter'  mainfabed  it  «hs^  Mu^f  inclndhig  diikhren,  6i 
sAddt  two  hnntted  afind  s^ehiy-M6.    Tfife  kkt^tM  regttlaftio^ 
iMA  ^egaM  thdr  i^ldymeoft  and  inaiiitenance,  are  of  the  mosif 
jodsckma  kind,  ahdaffordapniWisionfdl'  those  who,  from  tanpb^ 
raiy  distMsa  and  dtsabiUty^  require  as^tanee  and  relief  at  theii^ 
own  houses.    ConWeraBl^  advantaged  hence  arise,  in  the  im- 
prated  litaiiiagemeBlt  of  children,  and  In  thif  check  given  to  the 
abiMM  oTtiie  ftifmif  sjrstem  of  parochial  expeildittifr^«* 

Vm.  XHL  I  The 

*  We  f^rst  exeecdnigly  thUk  our  mm»  fhmd'  Ato^ediHii  drf  tlis 
^bthtjtM  iakna  rtgahtUtoA  df  this  addrfriiblcf  eliirity ;  the  moi^so, 
al  io  tail  iaitaDc#,  otfr  msteriali  a>e  dM  sMit^r,  adr  MRctih  af  aeifeM. 
Kr.  base  Wao^  exedieat  paafplMy^iftitied,  '^iomt  A^cotdit  oftiii 
SmtiHtbmy  rimaM  of  Industry/'  his  piM^  tttr^hiiEli  Rife  edidoa*,  ited  ir 
a  wtfrk  pcHcefl^  dMiilcteHitie  of  the  miad  aad  b^sll  tffiti^  author,  wboaS 
dsath,  ■  few  jrcaVs  a^o,  was  a  sobject  of  tiie  deeptst  toh-bw  to  the  poi>t 
of  ttUwa^iMtoallwlidhadtbe  hoadat  df  bis  frl«ndililp  ik  ari|ii«}bt- 
Tie  hoaae^  ai^  BI^.  Wood,  lisd  tlia  bottboi^  af  a  vkt  Ihrtfa  tfie  Ja4t)y 
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TI19  heme  it  a  spacioua  and  handBome  •tructure  of  brick,  ai* 
tuated  on  a  noble  eminence,  opposite  the  Quarry^  and  commanda 
a  fine  view  of  the  town,  its  suburbs,  and  the  whole  range  of  moun* 
tains  in  Salop,  Montgomery,  and  Denbigh,  with  a  wide  expanse 
of  the  interjacent  plain. 

Of  the  Free  Schools  and  seminaries  in  this  town,  the  first, 
of  which  'any  record  remains,  was  in  the  ancient  Saxon  coU^e 
of  St.  Peter,  where,  as  was  before  observed,  one  of  our  best 
early  En^h  historians,  Ordericus  Vitalis,  was  educated.  H^ 
was  the  son  of  Odelirius,  a  priest  of  Attingham,  (Atcham) 
wh^re  he  was  bom  in  1074.  At  five  years  of  1^  he  was  sent 
to  the  seminary  of  St.  Peter,  at  Scrobbesbyrig,  to  which  his  fa- 
tiier  was  a  large  bene&ctor.  Here  he  remained  until  he  attained 
his  tenth  year,  when  he  was  placed  in  the  Benedictine  i^bbey  of 
Uticum,  in  Normandy,  where,  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  received 
the  tonsure  of  the  order,  and  was  then  named  VitaUs,  because 
his  first  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  happened  on  that 
saint's  day.  His  great  ecclesiastical  work  is  a  history  of  his  own 
limes,  o£  which  a  fragment  was  published  by  Camden,  in  the 
collection  of  English  historians  sent  to  the  press  by  him  from 
Frankfort  in  1603.  He  called  it  the  Caenjragment^  and  supposed 
it  to  have  been  written  by  William  de  Poictou,  archdeacon  of 
Lesieux.  The  whole  work  was  printed  by  Du  Chesne,  in  his 
grand  and  accurate  edition  of  Norman  writers. 

By  the  suppression  of  this  seminary,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
Abbey,  the  town  was  left  without  any  establishment  for  public 

education, 

celebrated  Mr.  Howard,  ia  Ins  excnrnon  tfarongh  this  part  of  the  kiugdon. 
Not  only  the  apartment!,  bat  the  panpert  tbemftdves,  particolarijr  the 
chfldrca,  undcrwciit  a  very  critical  examination.  He  obliged  many  of 
the  latter  to  take  off  thek  shoes  and  stockings,  and  shew  him  the  soles  of 
their  feet.  At  the  same  tiaie,  he  expressed  much  pleasare  and  satisfiu^tion ; 
and  he  afterwards  made  a  very  handsome  report  of  it,  in  one  of  his  last 
publications.  <<  Smne  AccowU^  ^^c.**  fifUi  edition  (1800),  p.  S3.  This  in* 
timatlon  of  the  opinion  of  this  renowned  phihmthropist,  will  not  fiul  to  pro* 
dfice  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  most  favourable  ideas  of  the  Shrewabuiy 
House  of  lodustiy.  * 
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•docBtion,  until  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  munificence 
of  Edward  the  Sixth  in  refounding  the  firee  school  of  Welling- 
ton  in  this  county,  represented  their  necessities  to  that  monarch, 
who  acceded  to  their  request,  and  gmted  certain  tythes  from 
the  former  possessions  of  St.  Mary's  and  St»  Chad%  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  school  under  the  title  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth.     Two  masters  were  ap- 
pointed ;  and  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  with  the  bailifl^  and  bur- 
gesses, were  nominated  governors.  Queen  Elizabeth  greatly  aug- 
mented her  brother's  donation,  by  giving  the  whole  rectoiy  of 
Chirbury,  with  additional  tythes  and  estates  belonging  to  St. 
Mary's.    She  conferred  a  second  liberal  donation  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  excellent  Thomas  Ashton,  master  of  the  school, 
a  descendant  probably  of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  Lan- 
cashire.    As  a  proof  of  the  flourishing  state  of  the  establishment 
under  him,  it  is  recorded,  that  he  had  two  hundred  and  ninety 
scholars,  a  number  rarely  exceeded  by  the  great  foundations 
of  Westminster,  Eton,  and  Winchester.    Many  of  the  first  per- 
sons in  the  kingdom  committed  their  youth  to  Mr.  Ashum's  tui- 
tion; among  the  rest.  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland 
and  president  of  the  marches,  sent  his  son,  the  afterwards  ilius-  ' 
trions  Sir  Phil^  Sydney,  who  here  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
firiendship  with  the  celebrated  Sir  Fulk  Gretille,  Lord  Brooke. 
They  werehoth  entered  at  Shrewsbury  schools  on  the  same  day. 
For  the  improvement  of  his  pupils,  IV^r.  Ashton  institutecl  occa- 
sional dramatic  exhibitions.    Of  one  of  these  an  ancient  manu- 
script gives  the  following  account: 

**  This  yeare,  1568,  at  Whytsuntyde,  was  a  notable  stag^ 
playe,  played  at  Shrosbery,  which  lastyd  all  the  holy  dayes,  unto 
which  cam  greate  numbers  of  people,  of  noblemen  and  others,* 

12  the 

*  Atrf&ng  other  iBdiicements,  tbe  expectation  of  seizing  tlie  Queen,  mi^t 
liave  brought  a  considftrablc  portion  of  this  great  multitude  to  Shrewsbury. 
The  curiotity  of  Elizabeth  had  been  excited  b)  tbe  tame  of  Ashton,  and  in 
1676  she  advanced  as  far  as  Lirhfield,  on  hfrr  way  thither,  when  intelligence 
reached  her,  that  the  plague,  of  yih\ch  %\\t  had  a  great  dread,  had  broken 

oaf 
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the  whidi  waft  pra]F»e« gretefy;  aad  Ae dq^fe^HHdM thercfef  W^ 
one  Master  Aaitm^  bekig  Ifte  head  seoolemMer  ef  ttie  free  8eeK>Ie 
there,  ag«dlf  and  lerei^dimft^*  wh6  took  miaTenow 

Churchyard^  in  hitf  verses  written  abeut  ffite  tStti^  membna' 
die  plays,  and  deseribes  the  nira]  theatre  ift the^uarryv on  whidk 
they  were  represented : 

*^  I  bsd  Boch  haste,  in  Rope  fo  be  but  brefe, 

Thftt  inemnientft  ivcftaiTiies  wcrc^  nftgptf 
Aad  sonewhat  meM^belaid  tin  wriha^ehM^ 

Where  pl^vft  hwe  bcfliif  wftieh  isoMif  WdMbji  aMe: 
There  is  a  aroiind  new  made,  theatre  wyie, 

Both  dcepe  aad  kye,  in  goodlie  aaacieot  gayie^ 

Where  well  may  sit  ten  thoosand  mea  at  easef— 
And  yet  the  one,  tlie  other,  not  displease. 
A  place  belowc,  to  bi^te  both  boll  and  beare 

For  phiyen  tto,  gfeate  roome  and  place  at  wylL 
Aad  in  the  Huae  a  coke-pk  wondroas  fiiyrey 

BcsidBs  whem^  men  laay  wrestle  to  tfaeir^''  f 

Mir.  JMMao,  en  hia  Msi^ation)  di«w  up^  a  eode  ef  law^by" 
whioh  the;  sdiodiwiaa  governed  fop  two  eentiwiesi  He  bcatowedf 
ea  it  ai  eonsuknabhn  dgnadon,  and  took  a^  pnterndi  coneem  hi  Mr 
huteteta  ttr  te.kttat  peiJod^  of  hia  Mfe.  A  short  time  preWoca^ 
tA  hia  dhatfa)lle  nffintedivandprefiehed  a  sermon  to  the  inhabit 
tanca  e£  tlsa*  town^^  wfaleir  dHew  Hhe  sinoete  homage  aP  their 
tea»  and  Ueaalh^  MtA^  thitf  flMweBy  he  feturkied  tt>  his  re^ 
l^dence  ia  the  vleixHy  of  Gaa^ridge,  where  he  died  lit  tile  etid 
of  a  fortnight,  1578. 
Few  lr«eatiDDB  are  u^tif  useftd  and  honouraUe  than  that  of 

pttbnOi 

OQi  ia  ads  aeSgrtiombood;  oo  whtlh  ihe  cbaag^ed  her  roate  aad  proceeded 
ta  Worcester.    Oimr. 

*  Cborcbyard,  alM^  manaraiaalDOle^  calla <<  Maistar  Astone,  agaode 
and  godlic  preacher." 

t  Dramatic  eahihitiona  were,  in  veiy  aarly  times,  performed  assebool  ax^ 
ctcises.  lu  1378,  the  singhig-boys  of  St.  Psnl's  represented  to  the  Kiaf^ 
that  they  had  been  at^oniiderabla  axpcnce  in  preparinit  a  atafe  represcnlaF 
tioAat  ChrMaas.       MA&evB*s  Hktmttil  A099init  tif  th§  KngUak  St^e. 


imUie  •diMAiiil^  b«l  the  Um> w  wUch  «llend  k  i»e  of  •  tii^ 
Pm90  i«tiM4  apA  uMbMaive,  that  tbey  never  obtab  tbeir  due 
needofqpplaiue  from  the  world.  The  pages  of  Uslorgr  eonmifr- 
Biorate  the  plunderers  and  despoilera  of  mankind^  but,  on  the  true 
benefiictorB  of  society^  such  as  Ashton,  they  are  wholly  silent. 
YetyH  name  so  venerable  as  his,  ought  never  to  be  obliterated 
from  the  memory  of  the  SalopianA,  while  the  exertions  of  patient 
industiy,  directed  by  learning,  and  exalted  by  piety,  shall  claim 
the  gratitude  and  veneration  of  posterity* 

In  the  list  of  eminent  persons  who  have  more  recently  pro- 
dded over  the  free  school  of  Shrewsbury,  may  be  distinguished 
the  Rev.  Charles  Newling,  to  whose  respectable  character, 
many  persons  now  living,. who  were  educated  under  him,  can 
bear  testimony.  He  resigned  in  1770,  having  been  presented, 
by  Archbishop  Cornwallis,  to  the  rectory  of  St,  Philip's,  in  Bir» 
nungham,  which  he  enjoyed  with  the  apn^xed  prebend  apd  trea- 
surership  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield^  and  the  first  portion  of 
the  rectory  of  Westbury,  in  this  county. 

The  decline  of  this  noble  foundation,  partly  attributable  to 
eeitain  defects  in  the  ancient  rules  and  ordinaries,  was  remedied 
by  an  act  of  parliament  in  1798,  **  for  the  better  government 
and  regulation  of  the  free  gramniar  school  of  Shrewsbury." 
The  management  of  the  revenues,  and  the  removal  or  discharge 
of  school-masters,  were  by  this  act  vested  in  the  bishqp  of  Lich- 
Md  and  Coventry  as  visitor,  and  in  thirteen  trustees  or  go- 
vernors, of  whom  the  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  is  one*  The 
4|ipointnieot  of  masters  rests  solely  in  St.  John's  college,  Cam« 
iMidge. 

The  school  is  a  large  substantial  structure  of  free-stone,  sur- 
rounding two  sides  of  a  court,  with  a  square  pinnacled  tower  in 
the  angle.  The  original  school-room  was  bulk  of  timber,  and 
the  present  chapel,  tower,  and  library^  were  added  in  the  year 
1595*  The  wooden  building  was  taken  down,  and  in  1630  its  place 
was  supplied  by  the  present*  stately  edifice,  of  Grinshill  stone.  In 
the  centre  is  a  gateway,  adorned  on  each  side  by  a  rude  Corin- 
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guesMi  ftlmt  F^onim  onl^  G«i»t  tor  bi»  h$9i^  $Mi  iM 

i^pfMited  in  fi  «paU  muBmuot  i»ep<»rated  fixm  ibe  )pw^  9ii4  of 
tb«  xocau  Here  ato  ^Ibp  S9ne  (omk^  ai^  Qtim  natorii  5^ 
liofiiliM  Aqu«9  tbe  latier  is  ibfi  dried  bo<fy  of  |k  mffefffh 
caught  in  the  Severn,  a  little  below  the  castle,  in  1802.  W^« 
iMiyef  il  wighpd  Q4^  hwdf^  W4  ninety-two  pounds^  mA  was 
IMW  f§^  ^^,  ^4  %^e  f|^  iiiHV  msh^  romu!,  b  tm 
healthy  and  full  of  spawn,  and  though  m  SIfUgglipg  Iht  bopei 
f»f  the  b^a4  were  fr^ippired,  it  livf^  1^  day  and  H  night*  a^r 
^^  ^1^  o^t  pf  file  irfler,  a  pirpua^st^ppo  ^99t  9i  ^^m^ 
fiffdmry  Ps,  it^  pa^^^  ^  tl^r^e  bupdred  mileit  VP  M^  OTsr 
ftmitt^fiiBe^  'fo6f»irt  of  tti9  s^^^j^^olf,  QA tb^ tQ»^ |)94<tt  19 <W 
iRpl<M^  plW^ou^s  i^v^  is  9)so  4  co^sid^irablo  piHrtipp  <^ 
)^d  6)1^  tb^  nuoo  imnMi^  io  t^  iaHmt  psn  of  ^  pimmii 
l^tii  tvocQipinodiAiM  toiifl^s  for  |ho  oiiAiteiy. 

9esid^  Sir  f liilip  Sydney  and  bi9  friend*  mmy  9^mf»  ivf 
minpfs^  tfism^  tb(9ir  ^dMC^tioQ  a^  tU0  schooL  429l0$ig 
liMm  imf  be  v^mio^  tte  Dotoxiqu^  Mid  Ci¥inoeHaf 
Jefferies.  As  Salop  was  not  di^gxi^^  ^y  gjidng  birtti  10 
^Ejl^ivh  %fd)^ippm»  it  ifOHld»  perhaps*  be  oiil  of  ptoce 
We  Jk>  «!«l0f  i#t^  9ny  l^Afd)  of  detj^a  00  his  lifb  aii4  ckataf}? 
t^  We  q^^BQt*  hgwevQf*  rw^t  the  ofqfMHrtwity  of  eaatioir 
mt  iqit^  mto  th^  tr!9«sury  qf  contempt  i»d  abborreBce,  Amt^mI 
in  the  breasts  of  evevy  friend  to  justice  and  humnaify,  foe  thtt 
p^emory  of  so  es^ecraUe  a  man*  He  W94  the  sixth  son  of  M^ 
Jewries,  ^  was  born  at  Aciqa  in  Des>bigbshire>  (iaYipgac*? 
quired  the  rudiments  of  lewung  9t  Sbrewsbury,  hfi  fss  cfo 
moved  to  Westminster,  from  wbM:h,  chiefly  supported  b(y  bii 
grai^dmother,  \m  was  {daced  in  the  Inner  Teaiple,  where,  it  is 
md>  be  ^died  tbct  lawwillt  ereat  apf^^atsoor)-  bMlBkhop 
"SUupe^  s^s  «<  bo  was  004  learatd  19  l^i  profettiQn,  a»d  that 

•  Peonanffl  Wiles,  Vot  m.  t40,  Hl>  editioB  1010. 
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^  ^o^ieqs^  ^u^  vipiou^Iy  copjiouB,  w9»  lE^eitfier  iGon;ect 
^  agrei&^t^e.'^^  Fepr^^ptf  bOTfrever,  calls  i^ifa  /<  g  m^  fif 
^^;^  Ifhi^tjf^  f»  b^i  profe^QB  ;''t  %!^  be  ^f)«rw«r^ 
^IQf^  thfl^  ^leflM^  feaj*  «w<^  t)^  beMJ*  pf  ^  JW^^^WP  firf^oat 
tioDy  and  was  never  regularly  called  to  the  bar ;  bu^  ^a|  taiui^ 
ftf^WfiW  of  Jb^  W»ucji(ty  of  f\e^Aes^  at  jh^  jippgstm  wpei, 
lyfW'ffi^  fa^  th^  ^of  )tbie  p^gu»»  ffl  1666,  h^e  put  01^^1)99. 
■pwij,  99^  wU^HMifi  ooti|5«,  lAfim^d  wid  nw^ti^ed  the  >|0r 
WW  IW4  ^W^PWfnW  of  ^  '^V  heppber.  ^Outtever  wiere 
^  tfH^t^  ^t^]myffiff  bis  pba«ic}^,  as  afli^oiiiij^rQf cf^eUy, fa^ 
long  been  fully  eft^liehed.  Ii^  bkn  were  united  w^ateyef 
pfiald  defovyp  buip^ty,  /^r  /ex(cite  a  fi^bng  of  i|i4|gnatiQfi  ia 
t^^  bie^m  of  tfie  g0o4  ^d  Tirtuou^.:^  His  cruelty  op  Ae 
W^sMn^  Cjircujt,  a^jf  th^  Art^at  of  M^nrooutb,  almost  px- 
c^qspiSbi^;  lH|t  this  ff  nf^|;bep]a^  p  4et^l  ^e&i«||  It  j# 
prf9per»  l^ow^er,  to  stalOi  ^  \^  jremaJAS  wero  di^CQvef^ 
in  H^  yfar  IBlp,  (gr  »of|i^  lyQf kmeii  pip^oye^  to  repfur  ^ 
f^bwi^  of  St.  WjUT,  A}dwpHiRbiM?y.    It  Is  wd}  knflwn  tba( 

#f  Jte  >WM  N  h^  »««fi|v^  frffln  thp  ef)vfige0  pppulftcf,  pr  of 
«l|f  eflMi  rf  «fCP^v^  A^b^i^.  He  \^  pwrio^sly  r^4^ 
I*  AM^roMii>'ny>  m^.  )m  ^9^  *^  »PW  ^ppear^  rp5)ft}pe4fi 
f^insidpr^p  tiflip  iq  ^  Tqw^lt,  wh««  i):  WV  P"4y«^  »IWt«4 
IW  Wi  lw»yjr  «»  tW»  9l«ff<*t    Tte  dw?§*^efy  pf  tb^.  rep^i|i# 

•  Ow^iTimef 

t  T^or  in  Wales.    The  Portrait  of  Jefferies,  by  Sir  Godfrey  KaeHer, 
by  PennsM  at  being  at  AetoB  Park,  now  (1811)  tiie  teat  of 
Ciirib%  Itart.  iistBUivcd^  alq^g  w^  tbatof  his  bMtbef^  to 


tcrestat  c<yvty  ^iiillf  to  his  stef ^^  9r  ob^tinafei  attachment  to  tfie  Prqr 
tcstaot  faitb.    Was  Jefferies,  after  all,  deficient  in  that  perfection  of  villaDv 
— bypocriiy? 
I  ^o  BeMUMof  fevgtad  M4  W«lii>  V«l.  V*  4^>  ft  si^ 
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Awakenei  recoUectionft  as  disgraceful  to  the  memary  of  Janes 
the  Second)  as  they  are  honourable  to  the  mQd  administration 
of  justice  under  George  the  Third.  After  the  popular  feeling 
had  been  gratified,  the  coffin  was  replaced,  and  the  stone  is  now 
&8tened  over  it. 

The  next  person  of  note  is,  Dr.  John  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  a  native  of  this  town.  Some  curious  particulars,  re« 
latmg  to  this  prelate,  are  mentioned  by  Bishop  Newton.  It 
appears  that  there  were  two  persons  of  that  name  not  easily 
to  be  distinguished,  for  somdiody  was  speaking  of  Dr.- Thomas^ 
when  it  was  asked,  "  Which  Dr.  Thomas  do  you  mean  ?**— ' 
«*  Dr.  John  Thomas."—"  They  are  both  named  John.**—"  Dr. 
Thomas  who  has  a  living  in  the  city.** — ^**  They  have  both 
livings  in  the  city.** — "  Dr.  Thomas  who  is  chaplain  to  the 
king.**—"  They  are  both  chaplains  to  the  king.**—"  Dr.  Tho- 
mas who  is  a  verj^ood  preacher.** — "  They  are  both  very 
good  preachers.** — "  Dr.  Thomas  who  squints.**—**  They  both 
squint** — They  were  afterwards  both  bishops.  Dr.  Thomas 
was  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Hamburgh,  and  was  ac« 
customed,  to  go  from  thence  to  wait  on  George  the  Second,  at 
Hanover,  on  that  king*8  frequent  visits  to  his  electorate.  He 
was  much  favoured  by  royal  patronage,  and  advanced  rapidly 
in  ecclesiastical  preferment.  At  a  period  when  the  deanery 
of  Peterborough  became  vacant,  he  kissed  hands  for  it  at  Hano- 
ver ;  at  the  same  time  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  wrote  firom  £ng^ 
land  to  inform  him,  that  he  had  engaged  that  deanery,  and  that 
if  the  doctor  would  wave  his  claim,  a  better  should  be  procured 
for  him.  The  doctor  wrote  for  answer,  he  could  not  decently 
decline  the  royal  &vour  of  the  deanery,  but  that  his  grace 
might  vacate  it  by  giving  him  a  better  thing  as  soon  as  he 
pleased.  In  1748,  he  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  St.  Asaph^ 
but  before  consecration,  removed  in  the  subsequent  year  to 
liincob,  and  was  translated  to  Salisbury,  in  1761.  He  was  ce- 
lebrated for  wit  and  facetiousness.^ 

The  Rev.  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  a  learned  critic  and  phflo- 

legist. 


sititopsBimt.  isf 

logitl,  was  bom  at  Shrewsbuij^  in  June,  1704.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  steps  by  which  this  respectable  person  rose  from 
obecoiity  to  the  eminent  station  he  afterwards  so  ably  filled. 
His  ftther,  who  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  barber, 
was  accustomed    to  attend  Mr.  Owen,   of  Cundover,  who 
occasionally  made  enquiries  into  the  state  of  his  family,  the 
calling  for  iiidch  he  designed  his  son,  Ac    The  honest  old 
man,  in  reply  to  these    encpiiries,  frequently  lamented  the 
untoward  diiqiosition  of  his  son  Jack,  who,  he  said,  could  never 
be  got  to  dress  a  wig  or  shave  a  beard,  so  perpetually  was  he 
poring  over  his  books.    Mr.  Owen  was  induced  by  the  re- 
petition of  these  complaints  to  favour  the  laudable  propensities 
of  young  Taylor,  by  sending  him   to  St.   John's  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  regularly  took 
his  degrees.     In  one  of  his  visits  to  his  native  county,  he 
unfortunately  lost  the  favour  of  his  patron,  by  refusing  to 
drink  a  Jacobite  toast  on  his  bar#  knees,  as  was  then  the  custom 
among  the  tory-gentry  of  Salop.  All  hopes  of  sharing  the  exten- 
sive church  patronage,  at  that  time  enjoyed  by  the  Cundover 
finnily,  being  now  lost,  he  fdt  inclined  to  abandon  the  clerical 
profession  for  the  practice  of  a  civilian.    In  the  solid  repu- 
tation which  his  studies  gained  him  at  the  university,  he  found 
ample  consolation  for  his  disappointment.    After  having  dis- 
tinguislied  himself  by  various  compositions,  he,  for  a  short  time, 
held  the  office  of  librarian,    and  was  afterwards  appointed- 
imisliBi      It  does  not  appear  that  he  pumued  his  design  of 
studying  the  civil  lew,  though  he  was  resident  in  London  in 
1799,  tt  whidi  time  his  celebrated  edition  of  L3rsias  i^peared. 
In  1740^  he  took  his  d^ree  of  LL.  D.    The  subject  he  chose 
for  his  act,  was  an  ordinance  mentioned  by  Aulus  Gellius,  on 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  jurists,  by  wluch,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  body  of  the  insolvent  debtor 
was  to  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  distributed  among  his  creditors. 
Dr.  Taylor  undertook  to  sheirj  that  the  property^  and  not  the 
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it  fiul0d  of  pra4iuaog  mifm  eomttiff^  mji6fm4  W  mrit^ 
the  oiwjm  ^rea^y  ^pl^rtfOp^  ^  )u»  ^|r))4i^of|  jbs^  i^g^m^^ 
lathe  foBdwiog  j^f^,  h^  W7^|e f^ t^MW i9n >  Crr«9k j^sff jy* 
Imp,  fouiMl  m  a  lparl»}^  i^jrov^t  froiQ  Pfilps,  |^  ]^^  Sw4- 
wkk*    He  8bo  puWMii^  <ke  ^y  e^tft^t  or»tJM  of  l^ycwfyg, 
and  one  from  Dewpsttieiiev,    Tl^  7§bivm  wm  jn^HidedMli 
speamsn  tf  Im  pri;^e«|e4  ^lim  of  tbe  gf^t  imUitf    Wkjie 
esgaged  io  (bb  laborious  wd^rtAlwg,  he  r90#{¥e4  m  a^oaimp 
irf'dignky  aad  e»oliifiQ«»t»  fasmg  «i)f>piilt^»  io  HH*  fib»i>eeyor 
of  the  diocese  of  Lineoln,  1^  the  bishiq^  Pr«  John  Them^f* 
To  the  third  volume  of  the  verfc,  he  infixed  e^  le^g  w^ 
elegant  dedication  to  Ua  patron.  Lord*  GranviUet  PI  wbiohf  after 
AraiK^agf  paraUd  between  Demoelbenee»  ••  ei^;9god  in  »- 
dtiiig  Athens  to  a  Tigoroiu  resistance  agm^t  Philip,  l^  h§ifi 
Granville  as  engaged  in  eppesing  the  despotism  of  Fi9Mioe»  be 
proceeds  ^^<^  The  Athenian  orator  openly  deelared,  thel  be 
would  nevisr  consent  to  make  peeee  with  Phil^  till  he  bed  lest 
net  n^erely  his  animpsity,  hut  the  power  of  doing  kwrlt    And 
shall  we,  so  nearly  resembling  that  st^te  in  the  peeture  ef  eir 
•Airs,  differ  by  the  weakness  and  ineonitepey  of  PU?  eoweiis  i 
Or  diall  we,  equal  as  we  are  to  them  in  the  glory  and  im^rily 
of  Q^r  dominion,  superior  in  feUoity  and  fortiiiie»  shell  we 
estimate  at  a  lower  rate  than  they,  the  dignity  of  our  cauelfy, 
the  weUnre  of  our  people,  the  seqwify  of  our  allies,  the  freedom 
of  Q^r  eonstitutioa  ?m-No,  by  these,  who  oppressed  by  mimbfii, 
but  unsubdued  in  apakf  died  ibr  the  general  liberty  of  Gteene 
on  thq  plains  of  Chseronea  Ni^No,  by  those  who  with  iwfttr 
aueoess,  under  the  command  of  his  Miyesty,    rcpeUed  the 
eonuMB  enemy  of  Eurepe,  in  tho  field  ef  DeHii^^H'    This 
elegant  apoetrophe  hearsastwkiBg  aHusieii  to  theaftdraof  the 
peasant  day,  when  the  power  of  FVanoe  has  assumed  a  ferm 
Bsore  gigantic  end  averbearing,  while  the  reeistanoe  of  Englaad 
psesents  the  only  barrttr  to  her  sninisttioa  «f  univenal  empire. 

The 


iiMdpsirii^  I  St 

TMeiMlgy  tf  Sitodidieiies  «Mld  n<ft  $AVe  Atfiefts';  but  tbe 
elttn^  €lf  Itef  M^nfUl  oisgM  father  to  rouse  than  to  apt)al 
d»;  fof  li»  stHa^le  of  fre^  iftefti  af^aSoM  a  despot  ean  neii^t 
iMf  HMuMMrfh^  K  tkef  remfflff  stciiArast  i&  ^k  witf  to  be 

b»  fii^  (MMM"  of  his  Bterary  life,-  Ilk.  Tajrior  experienced  th€< 
itea^  frfewMiip  ftttd  support  of  Loril  GfanviHe.    His  y^rk  ott 
faun  dieM>«W»  6f  ef^  I»iv,  ori^Aiafeeil  duHng  iShs  edutodtm  of' 
IM  gVantiMns  Of  IHaf  tiobleitiafi.    IV  contanned  some  animad* 
tCMioM'oft'  ci^rufi*  plants  in  At  Ditine  Legation  of  Mti^tHi 
mdi  of  citarMS  provoked  the  indignadbu  of  Wat1)urton.    A 
vkttt  matkei  oAs&e^  it  said  to  have  been  given  by  Tajrior,  in 
aft  opiMiM  ^ttt&zm  out  in  company,  derogatory  to  the  character 
rflVbribittrtoii  afr  a  schohlr,  who,  on  being  infonned  of  it,  fhbildy- 
Mteirogated  our'  eritic  on  the  subffect     Bt.  Taylor  is  saiil 
m  hu^t  r^S^  Aat  hie  didnbt  recofcct  ever  saying  tfiKf  DK 
Wittlitutoij  wafet  no  seholai^,  but  that,  indeed,  he  had  altfuy^ 
ilttittgllt  86«    Tht?  VtiigeaAce  of  die  haughtj^  ddgtna^t  #tti^ 
iooh  irfftf  poured  feitiit,  in  th«  prefitee  to  a  nei(r  edition  of  hH 
giiStt  #Mc^  in  Wifitfa  He  lAmsed  the  Hl^r^  character  of  Dr. 
ttj/t&ti  mttt  nHOee  VlrultfjHt  vfh,  and  rude  irony  which  he  couldf 
oofllMMMd.    The  ittdustriotks  phll(>iogist  was  too  w^ll  employed 
fyrepel  this  unjustifiable  attack;   and  being  sensible  it  could 
hurt  no  one  but  its  author,   wisely  abstained  from    noticing 
iL    ht  NUy,  iT^Ti  i^e  pubH&h^  his  second  vMume  of  Dcfttios- 
tiienes;   and,  in  the  following  July,  he  was  made  a  canon 
residentiary  of  St  PauPs,  through  the  influence  of  his  noble 
patron.    Though  his  ardoiur  of  research  was  probably  abated 
by  this  ificrwHie  df  etoohna^at  aild  dignity,  he  still  proceeded- 
lb  coiiect  afld  oMaige  limterfab  for  the  Stet  voluttie  of  hil^ 
Danosthettefei ;  but  the  es^peetations  of  the  lelamed  world  were 
frustrate  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1766,  before  he 
had  prepared  his  work  for  the  press* 

in  ptivate  life.  Dr.  Taybr  ww  raiiiarfca%  auabte  arid  so* 
oiaL    His  temper  was  genial'  aad  UfiOf,  aUd  diough  stmfioudy 
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deroted  to  letters^  the  even  tenor  of  hm  enploynaeats  gtam 
him  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  spirits.*  In  thb  req>ect  he  re- 
sembled the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Roman  empire,  who 
was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  indefatigable  application  and  la^ 
borious  research,  than  by  the  ease  with  which  he  could  adapt 
his  eminent  talents  to  enliven  and  cheer  the  domestic,  cirde. 
Such  examples  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  if 
better  known,  they  would  serve  to  correct  a  very  prevailing  no- 
tion, that  literary  pursuits  have  a  tendency  to  unfit  men  for  the 
duties  and  pleasures  of  social  life.  With  this  prejudice.  Dr. 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  unaccountably  impressed,  when  he 
ventured,  on  the  experience  of  a  single  evening,  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing character  of  this  eminent  schidar :  **  Demosthenes  Tay- 
lor, as  he  was  called,  (that  is,  the  editor  of  Demosthenes,)  was 
the  most  silent  man,  the  merest  statue  of  a  man,  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  once  dined  in  company  with  him,  and  all  he  said 
during  the  whole  time,  was  no  mdre  than  Richard.  How  a  man 
should  say  only  Richard,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  But  itwas  thus: 
Dr.  Douglas  was  talking  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey»and  ascribing  to  him, 
something  that  was  written  by  Dr.  Richard  Grey;  so,  to  correct 
him,  Taylor  said,  (imitating  his  sententious  emphasis  and  nod,) 
^Richard."^^    If  the  character  of  Johnson  were  to  be  judged, 

in 

*  This  ettisuible  trait  io  bis  character  has  been  happily  innstrated  by  a« 
intimate  fnend  and  fellow  collegian  of  his :  <'  If  yon  called  on  him,  in  col* 
lege,  after  dinner,  yon  were  sure  to  find  liim  sitting  at  an  old  walnut  table, 
covered  with  books ;  yet  when  you  began  to  make  apologies  for  disturbing 
a  person  so  well  employed,  he  immediately  told  yon  to  adnmce,  and  called 
out,  <  John,  Jolm,  bring  pipes  and  glasses/  and  instantly  appeared  as  cheer* 
fill  and  good-homonred,  as  if  he  had  not  been  at  all  intemi|ited.  Suppose 
now  yoo  had  stayed  as  long  as  yon  would,  and  had  been  entertained  by  him 
most  agreeably,  yon  took  your  leave  and  got  half  way  down  stairs,  but  re- 
collecting somewhat  that  yon  had  to  say  to  him,  you  go  in  again,  the  bottles 
and  glasses  were  gone,'the  books  had  expanded  themselves  s^  as  to  re-oc- 
eapy  the  whole  table ;  andlie  was  just  as  much  buried  in  thtm  as  when  yon 
ftrst  came  in."    Anecdotes  ^  JB^ycr,  p.  6S, 

t  BotwsU*s  Life  ad  Johnson,  V^  ni*  p.  345,  Sto.  Edit  18M* 
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in  this  wajTy  from  the  te9tiinonie8  of  those  whom  his  behaviour 
in  company  disgusted  and  offended,  it  would  lose  much  of  itt 
dignity  and  lustre.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
that  Taylor,  not  liking  his  company,  chose  to  be  silent,  m  order 
to  avoid  a  vexatious  encounter  with  an  ungovernable  dogmatist, 
w^o,  rather  than  not  talk  at  all,  would  often  talk  on  the  wrong 
aide. 

Edward  Waring,  M.  D.  Lucasian  professor  of  mathematics, 
descended  from  an  ancient  &mily  at  Mitton,  in  the  parish  of 
Fittes,  was  bom  in  1734,  received  his  education  at  Shrewsbury 
sdiools,  and  was  sent,  on  one  of  the  Millington  exhibitions,  to 
Magdalen  college,  Cambridge.     He  there  applied  with  such 
assiduity  to  the  mathematics,  that,  on  taking  his  Bachelor's  de- 
gree, in  1757,  he  was  the  senior  xxjrangler^  or  the  most  distin- 
guished graduate,  of  the  year.    Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
dected  Lucasian  professor,  an  ^pointment  which,  as  it  had 
been  honoured  with  the  names  of  Newton,  Saunderson,  and 
Barrow,  was  considered,  by  the  seniors  of  the  university,  as  too 
high  for  so  young  a  man.    In  vindication  of  his  scientific  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Waring  published  his  Miscellanea  Analytica,  the 
first  chapter  of  which  occasioned  a  pietty  long  controversy.  The 
work  was  afterwards  published  from  the  universi^  press,  in 
quarto,  under  the  title  of  *<  Miscellanea  Analytica  de  iEquati- 
onibus  Algebralds  et  Curvarum  proprietatibus,**  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.    It  was  considered  by  Euler, 
D^Alembert,  and  other  eminent  contemporary  mathematicians, 
as  a  book  full  of  excellent  and  interesting  discoveries  in  Alge- 
bra.   Mr.  Waring  chose  medicine  as  a  profession,  and  obtained 
a  doctor's  degree,  in  1767.   It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  en- 
joyed very  extensive  practice,  nor  indeed  was  he  solicitous  about 
it,  since,  besides  the  emoluments  of  his  professorship,  he  pos- 
scMed  a  handsome  patrimonial  fortune,  and  had  leisure  to  occu- 
py and  amuse  himself  with  his  finrourite  science.    In  1776,  he 
Biarried  a  lady  of  respectable  fiunily  in  Shrewsbury,  and  not 
many  years  afterwards  retired  to  his  estate  at  Plealey,  near  Pon- 

lesbury, 
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t&ltmtf^  hi  Aii  cotiAty.  He  MljfitffM  iMkUMi  hoCtn  hk  tfa#> 
thematica!  enquiries,  and,  occmohsSfy^  it  (ttt  mote  poptilai' 
Wadches  dt  pTuIo^ophy.  In  179*  he  fimtcd^'at  OtaJbtMge^  A^te^ 
stilt  of  Ms  hcubraifoms,  in  a  ▼ohime,  entitled,  ^^  An  Es^y  dn  flirf 
FVinci]f>le^  of  Mnmah  K<i6#Ifcdgf^/»  WMch  Wife  ri^ei*  publfehed. 
Hie  titl6-page  defeigmrte^  hifn,  #'dlow  of  iH€  Rorjraf  Society  of 
LondoDy  and  of  those  of  Bologna  and  Gottingen.  Dr.  Waring 
thuff  enjoyed  th€f  '« otium  cum  di^itstte/'  itrterrupted  ohly  by 
occasional  visits  to  the  Board  of  LongHtidey  in  London,  of 

,  i#Mch  he  #a8  a  thehiVer  t  ehd  ftom  these  h^  d#ay8  r^txtrttei 
iHth  fVesh  r^fi^  to  his  rurai^  retreat  at  Pleal^.  He  died  itf 
1798,  aftet  a  short  illne^,  in  the  sixty-fourth  yeat  of  his  age. 

Here  are  three  institutions  for  the  free  edncBttlon  of  th€ 
pooT.  BowDLER^s  Ckaritt  ScnooL  was  founded  rn  1754,  by 
Mr.  Th<nnas  Bowdler,  alderman,  and  draper,  for  the  mstruc- 
t}6n,  doathlng,  and  apprenfi(^ing',  of  poor  childli'en  in  the  parish 

^of  St.  Julian's.  The  Subscription  Charity  ScHoot,waB  esta- 
blished fbr  Similar  {Purposes,  m  170^,  by  the  town  at  large.  It  w 
situated  near  the  Abbdy  chut^ch.  Allatt's  Charity  Scitoot, 
the  latest  and  bestdf  tJie  threb,  was  m^Huted  hi  1798,  b^  Mr. 
John  Allatt,  tnakiy  jrears  chaihberlain  of  the  corporation,  whir 
breathed  llti  fbVtune,  including  his  gardeh  At  the  bottom  of 
Swan  Hill,  to  ertdbW  and  d'ect  two  schools  foi'  the  edubation  of 
po5r  cHildr^ii  of  iH^  i(y^  dt  SHfeivsbury,  thd  parents  of  whoitt' 
Wvi*  riot  receJVetf  pslfotllilal  relief,  be^des  a  sum  to  be  laid  out 
iftftually  ih  cdtftfe  attd  gbihis  ftr  jidbt  old  men  arid  widows.  The 
acttiAbiy  i£  a  |)!a!H'bdt'  ele^t:  st^ctttrf^,  of  t^ei^-stoiie,  hkvin'g 
two  cdinmO(Uotis  holis^^  utifted  to  the  schbol-rooihs  by  arcades. 
The  expeii^  of  the  dfectldh  vM  dbout  diOOCT;  the  interest  of 
the  feddud  niaintalhs  the  mast^  and  mi^tt^s^,  \dio  iilstniM' 
tweilty  boytf,  aiid  as  niluiy  gb^s,  hi  reading,  writing,  and  aiith^ 
iiieti<^  Knd  the  gltte  iii  seeing,  they  are  doadied  twiee  a  year, 
and  at  a  ptopef  Bg\s  apprcfnticed.^  U 

*Tbi  Ant,  aadpfaeot,  master  of  tliis  scbod  if  Mr.  George  Bagley,  a 
I  energetic  and  ardeat  mind  has  trinnipbcd  o?er  the  dtsadvantaget 

of 
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«  It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  the  first  Town,  or  Gaild,  Hall, 
fbr  Shrewsbury^  was  erected.  It  is^  however,  highly  probable 
that  neither  this,  nor  any  other  town,  would  remain  long  with- 
out some  place  appropriated  to  the  purpo^s  of  public  jus- 
tice and  the  management  of  the  regular  affairs  of  police. 
The  most  rational  conjecture  is,  that  the  assizes  were  anciently 
held  in  the  castle,  and  that  the  first  regular  building  was  erected 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Town  Hall,  soon  after  the  borough 
was  first  incorporated,* 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  **  Boothe  Halle," 
was  seized  by  the  king,  under  pretence  of  its  having  been 
erected  fllegally.  So  that  it  would  seem  it  could  not  have  been  ' 
tfien  long  built.  The  burgesses,  pleading  that  the  powers  of  their 
diarter,  enabled  them  to  improve  the  town  in  any  way  they 
might  deem  expedient,  the  "  Halle**  was  restored  to  them.  By 
a  deed  of  the  thirtieth  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  A.D.  1452,  it 
appeals,  that  forty  marks  out  of  the  "  town  stock'*  were  al- 
lowed towards  the  erection  of  a  new  Hall ;  the  old  one  to  be 
pulled  down,  and  the  new  one  to  be  built  with  a  tower  over  the 
exchequer.  From  the  books  belonging  to  the  corporation,  we 
learn,  that  the  *^  Boothe  Halle"  was  re-edified  in  the  twenty-se- 
cond year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  this  was  probably  the  build- 
ing which  rtoiained  until  it  gave  place  to  the  present  struc- 
ture.f 

The  old  Town  Hall  was  a  large,  but  low,  timber  building, 
with  a  clock  turret,  and  stood  across  the  present  square,  at 
right  angles,  with  about  the  centre  of  the  space  now  occupied 

Vol.  Xra.  K  by 

•f  obscure  bfa-th  and  limited  means,  and  has  coldvated,  by  dint  of  inborn 
•agactty  and  unwearied  industry,  the  liberal  sciences  of  music,  philology 
aad  the  mathematics.  He  has  lately  published  a  grammatical  synopsis  of 
the  prineipal  languages,  ancient  and  modem.  like  most  men  of  self-tMight 
ap^arementi,  h(e  is  a  little  tinctured  with  theory,  bat  bis  spec^latiops  art 
Acqo^tl^  judieioos,  and  always  interesting. 

^|>biUipa,  tS9.    Ow<o,404.  t  lb. 


by  die  new  h^.  The  rooms  on  the  groundrfloor  were  leC  out 
forshopty  end  a  covered  pansage  for  "carriages  communicated 
with  the  High-street*  Over  these  was  a  low  romn,  called  tb^ 
HalL  It  was  63  feet  by  25^*  In  this  room  the  assiies,.  se«- 
8ioBS»  and  other  Courts,  were  held*  Adjoining  this,  at  ri^ 
angles,  was  a  more  q[>aciou8  apartment,  called  the  green  room ; 
or,  as' Phillips  remarks,  *^  more  properly  the  agreeing  roooif 
or  chand[>er  of  concord.''  This  was  also  used  as  an  assembly 
and  card  room,  and  at  the  south  end  was  the  ezchequert 
where  the  mayor  held  hb  courts,  and  where  the  archives  of  th^ 
corporation  were  deposited.  This  apartment  was  built  ia 
H90,  and  was  a  strong  stone  building.  It  appears  that  tht 
arms  of  Spain  were  at  one  time  among  the  decorations  of  this 
room ;  for  an  old  MS.  chronicle  states,  tliat  **  in  the  yeart 
1588  the  Spanish  navye  cam  upon  the  sea  towardes  Englande, 
was  by  God  hys  just  judgement  destroyed.  The  armes  of 
Spaine  were  the  nexte  morning  fallen  clene  downe  in  t^  ex* 
cheqour  in  Salopp,  and  was  never  putt  up  againe  to  this  daie: 
a  thinge  verie  remarkable.''  These  arms,  thus  indignant  at 
the  defeat  of  the  invincible  Armada^  were  probably  those  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  set  up  on  his  nuirriage  with  our  Queen 
Mary. 

At  the  summer  assizes,  in  178S,  in  consequence  of  the  press* 
ing  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Baron  Hotham,  enforced  by  the  threat 
of  a  fine  upon  ^e  county^,  it  wsi  determined  to  erect  a  new 
ball  for  the  county,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained, 
in  the  year  following,  for  this  purpose.  To  render  the  new 
building  more  handsome  and  commodious,  and  to  remove  the  in* 
convenience  occasioned  by  the  old  one  standing  across  the 
street  of  the  most  resort,  several  houses,  together  with  the 
ancient  tower  of  the  exchequer,  were  taken  down,  and  va* 
rious  odier  improvements  made  in  the  adjacent  parts.  The 
present  Hall  was  completed  in  1785,  and  first  used  at  the  sum* 
mer  assizes  of  the  same  year.  It  was  designed  by  Mr.  Ha^« 
cock  of  Shrewd>ury,  and  the  whole  expence,  raised  by  a  Ooun* 
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tf  rttt^  iBmoonted  to  about  iTl  1,000.*  It  fafi  a  liandadtii6 
tfona  fiMTt  to  die  ttv^et  The  ground  floor  coaaists  of  a  rt^ 
dbde,  and  two  cotorta  far  ^e  aMiaea.  Under  thsi  approprieted 
la  the  csrown  bar  m  a  cell^  for  the  reception  of  prisoners.  A 
baantifikl  tfML  stone  staircase  leads  to  the  htghei-  6tory>  whiM 
is  a  large  room  for  county  meetingSy  an  apartment  (br  grand 
j«riea»  with  racofd  and  other  offioss.  in  the  great  room  is  kept 
m  Tahnble  and  increaahig  sabsoriplaon  Mbrat^,  wUch  has  beeft 
iastitulcd  more  tiiaa  twenty  yaafs.f 
In  tte  grand  jwjr  roam  there  are  portraits  Of  Oeorgb  the 
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t  It  becaaics  oar  dnty  in  tfah  place  to  pay  another  triboto  to  tbe  opctt 
Itborality  of  the  Salopians. — They  who  h%vc  visited  oar  principal  Uteraiy 
cstabUshmeots  in  the  metropolis,  sach  as  the  London  Institution,  the 
British  Mosenai,  &c.  most  have  experienced  great  inconvenience  from  the 
Mriet  regalations  whidi  regard  not  only  tbe  admission  into  the  fibrariesy 
hat  the  osc  of  (he  boohs  they  eontahi.  In  aie  London  Institotioo,  the 
■tuajltii  is,  in  the  first  instance^  required  to  produce  a  written  order  from 
a  proprietor ;  he  has  next  to  write  down  the  titles  of  the  works  he  may 
have  occasioB  to  refer  to,  and  he  is  entirely  prohibited  tnm  taking  doim 
and  r^ladng  other  worlu  which  might  casually  aid  him  in  collating  aa- 
thorities.  No  doubt  these  limitations  have  been  rendered  highly  necet* 
siry  by  the  many  depredations  which  have  iRrom  time  to  time  been  com* 
adttcd  on  this  most  valuable  species  of  pabHc  property.  But  a  more 
aJEctoaii  and  not  much  sMra  expensive  mode  of  prevention  vroold 
he  to  increase  the  number  of  attendants  in  the  several  apartments, 
which  woald  at  the  same  tiase  multiply  the  means  of  accommodation. 
Such  a  practice  prevails  in  simUar  institutions  at  Paris — but  without  going 
so  &r  lor  an  example,  we  may  truly  say,  **  they  order  these  things  better  " 
in  Salop,  An  attendant  b  always  hi  woithig  at  the  fibrary  for  the  purpose 
of  reeeiringand  exfhangfaig  the  books  of  the  subscribers,  and  for  preventing 
any  improper  use  of  the  volumes  by  those  vrho  come  thither  to  read.  A 
stranger  vrho  wishes  to  visit  the  library,  if  he  be  of  decent  appearance.  Is 
not  required  togothroujth  tlie  forroalitiesof  a  written  introduction,  and 
he  b  at  Kberty  to  consult  any  of  tibe  books  that  are  at  hand,  and  to 
stay  as  long  as  he  pleases,  while  the  library  b  open.  May  no  particalar 
abntc  give  oceoMonfor  a  general  aboNtioo  of  ttiaprivilogf  t 
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FiTBt  and  Seciuid,  and  one  of  Admiral  Benbow.  The  po^ 
trait  of  Geoige  the  First,  was  given  by  Mr.  Edward  Elisha,  a 
1773 ;  that  of  George  the  Second,  by  Thomas  Wingfield,  Esq: 
fimnerly  derk  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  the  portrait  of 
the  gallant  Admiral,  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hind,*  who 
died  in  May,  1724k 

The  County  Gaol  was  originally,  as  Mr.  Owen  conjectoresi 
In  the  castle  precinct,  until  that  fortress  became  so  ruinous  as  to 
be  insecure.  In  1536,  iq[yplication  was  made  to  the  corporatioa 
fi^  permission  that  *^the  sheriff  might  have  hys  oountiejale 
wytiiin  the  town  hencefoorthe,*'  which  was  granted  him.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  insecurity  of  the  castle  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  gaol  apart  from  that  fortress ;  accordingly, 
die  prison  was  placed  on  the  left-hand  of  the  space,  between  the 
two  north  castle  gates,  now  occupied  by  the  buildings  called 
Windsor  Square.  A  new  gaol  was  erected,  in  1705,  at  the 
back  of  Castle  Street,  behind  the  turning  to  School  Lane,  of 
which  Mr.  Howard  has  given  some  account  in  his  Survey.    In 

this 

*  Id  the  wetCani  SQtrance  of  St  Maiys  chareh,  b  a  flat  stone  with  this 
inscrqitioa : 

Here  lyeth  the  Body 

of  Mn.  ELINOR 

mND,  Relict  of  the 

Late  Mr.  Saimiel  Hhid, 

Grocer,  and  Sifter  of 

the  hue  Renowned 

ADMIRAL  BENBOW. 

She  Departed 

this  life,  84th  May, 

ANNO 

17«4, 

Aged 

Mffl.  Tttod  is  supposed  to  hare  kept  a  cofiee-hoose  near  St.  Mary's 
dbnrehyard,  in  Castle  Street.  In  het*  honse,  over  the  fire-place,  hung  a  por* 
tiait  of  bar  nncle,  Coloml  Tboaias  Benbow.    Owbn,  p.  419. 
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Om  praon,  numerous  irregularities  prevailecL — ^The  gaoler  was 
•offered  to  keep  an  ale-house,  and  the  place,  altogether,  was 
both  wretched  in  its  accomraodationy  and,  like  many  other 
bouses  of  correction  and  punishment,  at  once  the  seat,  and  th« 
venun^  of  wickedness.* 

In  1786,  an  act  was  obtained  for  the  erection  of  a  county 
'gaol,  after  the  plan  of  the  humane  Howard.  The  spot  on  which 
the  pris6n  now  stands,  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Blackburne;  and 
Mr.  Haycock,  of  Shrewsbury,  furnished  the  approved  plan. 
The  building  was  completed  in  1793,  at  an  expence  of  about 
MOyOOOj  towards  which,  the  old  gaol  was  sold  by  auction.  The 
pleaiaMt  terrace  on  tlie  south  side  the  prison  wall,  was  soon  af- 
terwards made. 

The  gaol  is  entirely  separate  from  the  town,  and  a  little  de* 
tacbed  from  the  Castle.  It  stiqids  on  a  beautiful  and  salubrious 
dtf  of  dry  gravel  over  the  river.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and 
possesses  every  appropriate  excellence.  It  is  spacious,  airy,  and 
well  supplied  with  water*  The  entrance  is  by  a  fr6e-^nc  gate, 
ion  each  side  of  which  is  a  lodge,  and  over  the  arch  h  a  fine  bust 
of  Hoimrd,  by  Bacon,  presented  by  the  late  Thomas  Knight, 
of  Henley,  and  Rowland  Hunt,  Esqrs.  two  active  and  intelli- 
gent magistrates  of  the  county. 

The  internal  regulations  of  this  prison  correspond  with  its 
neat,  if  not  ornamental,  exterior*  Before  any  prisoners  are  ad- 
nutted,  they  are  taken  into  reception  cells,  furnished  in  the 
lodge,  where  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed  of  such  filth  as  usually 
attaches  itself  to  the  idle  and  the  profligate.  Afler  they  have  thus 
performed  a  sort  of  quarantine  at  the  lodge,  they  are  con« 
ducted  to  thehr  respective  classes,  and  all  those  charged  crimin- 
aOy,  are  cloathed  in  the  prison  uniform,  which  is  a  woollen 

K  3  •  jacket^ 

*  It  is  lan^iiUble  and  diagiisting  to  witness  the  scenes  of  vice  and  intern- 
perance  which  are  daily  exhibited  iu  many  of  our  large  prisons.  The  Fleet, 
Aid  its  court  yard,  ba?e  more  the  appearance  of  a  brothel,  and  an  amphl* 
theatre  for  savage  sports,  fiian  of  a  place  designed  for  the  puiiitliaieat  sf 
the  gslljy  and  the  tecoHty  of  the  rt fiactory. 
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jacket,  waistcoat,  and  c^,  the  fonner  ornamented  with  blut 
and  yellow  stripes  before  conviction,  and  afterwards  changed  for 
one  of  brown  and  yellow,* 

The  executions  take  place  on  the  flat  roof  of  the  northerft 
lodge,  *^  when  all  the  culprits  f  are  drawn  out  into  the  area  be- 
fore it,  to  behold  the  awful  scene.*' 

In  the  keeper's  house,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  die  west 
front  of  the  prison,  facing  the  gate;  is  an  apartm^iU  for  the  use 
of  the  magistrates.  The  chapel  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole,  and  is  contrived  so  as  to  separate  every  class  of  prisoneri; 
(a  very  just  and  humane  regulatidn !)  yet,  so  that  the  naiDistit' 
may  be  seen  by  all  the  congr^ation.  It  is  a  neat»  weQ* 
constructed,  octagonal  building. 

With  the  exception,  as  we  conceive,  of  the  Uoe-4tr^>ed 
jacket  uniform,  the  management  of  this  prison  is  woithy  ef 
imitation  by  all  similar  establishments.  The  licttitieus  prao» 
tices  of  many  old  goals  are  totally  abolished;  and  b9 
incentive^  to  the  indulgence  of  vice,  are  here  held  out  te 
va^onA  out  of  doors,  not  having  filled  the  measwe  of  their 

iniquitjr, 

*  Aft,  by  tlw  laws  of  EnnUod,  every  person  is  to  be  coiuidered  inoooent 
tiU  tlu:  sentence  of  hu  peers,  after  a  fair  frisi,  sMl  bafe  proneance^  him 
(oiity,  U  is  a  mattiff  of  doabt,  wiMther  thift  catlom  b  not  aoiaewhal  tinc« 
tared  with  injustice.  It  ia,  eertainly,  a  pumftlimrnt  of  no  somII  nugoltudt 
to  the  ionoceut,  to  be  thus  <*  nombered  'with  transgrtssors;**  not  will  any 
sentence  of  arqiuttal»  snbseqnently  given,  entirely  wipe  off  the  inpressions, 
wbich  these  badges  of  disgrace  must  have  made  on  the  minds  of  such  per- 
tana^ — €!onfiaameut,  itself,  tboagh  often  absolutely  necessary  to  the  end^  of 
jQSlite,  ia  a  puaishownt  altogether  undeserved  by  those  who  are  taifcily  ae* 
quitted  by  the  law :— at  leant,  so  we  ought  to  pnwmt.  Ia  it  not,  therefiwc^ 
addittoiially  hard,  to  be  compelled  to  bear  sncfa  ontwafd  and  visible  vsaAl 
•f gnilt  before  trial,  as  these  es  parl^habilimeats  evidently  convey  tastfangen, 
visiting  these  abodes  of  wreicbedness?  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  the 
**  bhie  stripes*  of  innocence  will  not  be  deemed  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  *'  brown*  ones  of  guilt,  and  that  no  evidence  of  the  accused  having 
deser?eda  better  fate,  will  ever  afterwards  obUterate  these  conapicaeiis 
«*mariLs  of  the  Beast." 

1 4re  the  '^'kluM'*  "  calprits,"  also,  that  drawneat  i 
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tei^iikf ,  m*  becottie  sufficiently  qualiified  for  the  cotHftant  society 
of  the  ETOwedly  guilty.  All  the  prisoners,  accordmg  to  th« 
nature  and  measure  of  their  crimes,  are  classed,  and  their 
reyecUve  (Masses  kept  apart  from  each  other ;  as  are  also  the 
male  from  the  female  prisoners.  Here  are  no  dark  and  dreary 
dungeons — ^no  damp  and  noxious  cells : — Cold  and  nakednesst 
fflth  and  yice  are,  as  much  as  possible,  guarded  against; 
whilst  every  inducement  to  repentance,  reformation,  and  mora* 
U^,  is  held  out.  Even  the  galling  atnd  disgraceful  restraints  of 
irons,  are  in  this  prison  dispensed  with,  except  in  the  cases  of 
dfittal  and  very  refractory  offenders.  Nay,  even  a  system  of 
itwards,  to  the  orderly  and  industrious,  has  been  adopted  by 
Ae  meritorious  exertions  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  Rowland 
Hm^  of  Boreatton,  Esq.  by  which  debtors  are  enid>led  to 
gain  a  ivdibood  while  in  confinement,  and  some  implements 
Of  iBsH  I  lali  supplied  them  on  their  return  to  their  fronilies 
arii  sode^.  Nor  ore  the  criminal  prisoners  exempt  from 
tbeae  tsmmn ;  dothes  and  im|rfements  oC  kbour  are  grteh  to 
tbctseyiriK)  on  qidttiftg  Ihe prison,  are  found  worthy  to  receivea' 
written  certificate  of  their  industry,  penitence,  and  good 
behaviour;  and  as  the  regulations  of  this  place,  go  more 
towards  the  prevention,  than  the  punishment  of  Crimes,  those 
who  are  dismissed  from  it,  are  furnished  with  a  taaSl  sum  ibr 
immediate  maintenance ;  thereby  choaking  up  the  first  channeb 
of  temptation,  aad  allowing  to  tlie  liberated  a  sufficient  time  to 
eoa&rm  the  good  resdutions,  which  they  may  hate  formed  during 
their  solitary  confinement.  Bibles,  IVayer  books,  and  other  re* 
ligious  works,  are  put  into  their  han^s,  and  every  possibfo  exer«  * 
tieii  is  made  to  reclmm  the  wanderer,  and  relieve  the  Wretched.  ^ 
Tbk  tywUfm  is  oharaeteristic  of  the  Salopians :— It  diiqplays  the^' 
d%Bi^  of  virtue  sitempered  to  the  generous  and  social  afiections 
of  humanity.  The  house  of  correction,  or  County  BrideweU, 
is  within  the  new  prison,  iuid  partakes  of  the  benefit  of  its  go- 
vernment and  regulations;  the  prisoners  of  the  town  gaol  are 
also  now  incorporated  with  those  of  the  coun^  goaL 

K  4  A  court 
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.  A  ddurt  of,  Contdence,  for  the  recovery  of  small  debUy  wu 
granted  to  this  town  and  liberty^  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in 
1783,  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed,'  establishing  a  Court  of 
Bequests,,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  amountipg  to  forty 
shillings  and  exc^ding  two  shillings,  in  a  summary  way.  This 
latter  is  held  every  Wednesday, 

The  earliest  corporation  seal  of  Shrewsbury,  with  an  armorial 
shield,  is  that  inscribed  SI  GILL  VM  ballivorvm  Sau)pie:  the 
seal  of  the  bailiffs  of  Shrewsbury:  with  three  lions  passant 
guardant*  The  present  arms  of  the  town,  three  leopards' 
faces,  are  found  for  the  first  time  on  the  superb  seal,  which  ia 
still  used,f  and  which  was  engraven  in  the  year  1425,  as  appears 
from  the  mcriptton,  <&i0i£  ronumt  V3mm$  tHOe  ^Moywlwrit 
6(ta  ano  .sre  ^CCCC]^]^  This  seal  is  a  very  €ttriou8  pieoe 
of  worliipQPUipsfaip,  and  shews  good  taste  as  well  as,  good  sense. 
It,  represents  a  view  of  the  town,  with,  its  chunphest  houses, 
l^ridges,  and  circum-ambient  river.  Over  a  magnificent  gite 
^re  the  lions  of  England :  on  one  side,  the  present  town  arms ; 
on  the  other,.the  cross  of  St.  George,  to  denote  the  Welsh,  or  St* 
George's,  bridge.  A  church,  with  its  steeple  of  lead,  is  plainly 
distinguishable ;  from  which  circumstance,  Mr.  Owen  conjec- 
tures, that  the.dd  collegiate  c)iurch  of  St.  Chad  was  at  thai 
tipie  crowned  with  a  leaden  spire ;  adding,  with  great  propriety, 
that  an  attentive  observer  may  discern  some,  not  uninteresting, 
traces  of  the  domestic  architecture  of  our  ancestors.-^ 

In  Dr.  Taylor's  MS.  as  cited  by  Phillips  and  Mr.  Owra,  we« 
have  the  following  account  of  the  first  Markbt  House  in  this 
iQwn,  of  which  any  record  remains :  "  This  yeare,  1567, 
Maister  John  D^wes  of  Shrosbery,  and  Alderman  of  the  sayde 
towne,  begao  and  buj^ded  two  fayre  houseses  in  the  come  mar- 
ket there,  for  the  saffe  placinge  of  come  firom  wether,  so  that 

the 

« 

•  Owen. 

t  A  <rood  sogrmvltig  of  this  cnrioot  seal  b  given  ss  a  froutispiece  to  Mr. 
Owen's  Account  of  JShrewiimry. 
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tbe  ewnen  Asret^may  stand  soffe  and  dtye,  the  which  buyld- 
ings  was  at  his  owne  coste  and  charge ;  which  place  servyth 
for  the  inhdliytantes,  as  also  strangers  to  walke  in,  and  the  1(^ 
above  f<Nr*sooQdr}r  profitable  purposes.'' 

.  To  these  two  timber  buildings,  Mr.  Humpltirey  Onslowe,  in 
the  year  1571,  added  three  others,  for  the  like  purpose.  la 
1595,  tiiese  buildings  were  removed,  and  the  present  edifice 
erected  on  their  site.  The  following  inscription  appears  over 
the  nortiiem  arch :  *^  The  xvth  day  of  June  was  this  build* 
ing  begun,  William  Jones  and  Thomas  Charlton,  Gent  then 
Baflifi,  and  was  erected  and  covered  in  their  time,  1595/'  So 
that  It  appears,  this  stately  and  substantial  edifice  was  buUt  in 
the^  short  space  of  one  year.  It  is  not,  however,  certain,  that  its 
namcBraus  ornaments  were  -  all  finished  in  that  time.— -The  in- 
scrijptioQ  stating  only  that  it  was  ^* erected  and  covered''  dur- 
ing that  short  period.  It  is  conjectul*ed  that  Churchyard,  the  poet, 
of  whom  we  shaU  hereafter  give  a  mtaioir,  and  who  lived  at 
this  time,  r^srred  to  the  new  market-house,  in  the  following: 


I  held  on  way  to  auncient  Shrewsberie  towm, 
And  so  from  hone  at  lodging  lighting  downe 
I  walkt  the  streates,  and  markt  what  came  to  vewt, 
Foond  old  things  dead,  at  worid  were  made  a  newe. 
^sr  bvUdiogt  gay,  and  gallant  finely  wrought. 
Had  old  doYJce,  through  time  supplanted  cleane  :— 
8ome  houses  bare,  that  seem*d  to  be  worthe  nought, 
Were  fat  within,  that  outward  looked  leaoe  : 
Wit  had  won  wealthe,  to  stufTe  each  emptie  place. 
The  cunninge^head,  and  labourhig  hand  had  grace 
To  gayne  and  keepe,  and  lay  up  still  in  store, 
A*  ann  nri|^t  say  the  heart  could  wish  no  more. 

WORTHINBS  OF  WaLBS. 

This  building  is  exceedingly  spacious  and  magnificent,  and» 
at  the  time  Churchyard  wrote,  would  doubtless  have  a  splen- 
did, and,  according  to  the  architectural  taste  of  that  age,  a  very 

pleasing 
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jiktmag  mpee^  It  is  boflt  ratirely  (jf  frM  M^e;  wMi  itft 
^rkicipal  fipottt  tadag  the  west  In  the  oentre,  ever  a  spadons 
portal)  are  the  anas  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  alto  relievo^  undet 
a  rich  canopy.  Attached  to  the  imposts  of  the  great  areb» 
Ive  pillars,  each  supportii^  the  figure  of  a  Kob,  bearing  a 
Meld  on  its  breast.  Above,  ure  two  stories,  with  large  squar# 
mollioned  windows.  On  each  side  this  portd  is  an  open  ar* 
Oade,  coasistiAg  of  three  large  round  arches,  reposing  on  pit* 
huHB,  which  form  the  main  building ;  over  which  is  a  range  of 
square  wmdowSi  with  mcdlionSi  and  a  rich  and  wMmsical  para* 
pet,  consisting  of  a  series  of  curled  embrasures,  somewhat  Kke 
Ae  Ionic  volute.  Between  them,  at  alternate  distances,  are  tf 
khid  of  grotesque  pinnacles,  in  the  same  style.  At  the  north 
and  south  ends  ane  large  open  arches*  the  whole  edifice  being 
finished  above  by  sharp*pointed  gables.  In  a  tabernacled  nich, 
above  the  northern  ardi,  and  between  the  lower  wittlew,  stands 
astatoe  of  Richard,  Dufce  of  York.*  On  Ms  right  hand  ia 
Ae  foUowmg  inscription :  **  This  statue  was  removed  by  order 
of  the  mayor,  from  the  tower  on  the  Welsh  bridge,  in  theytei' 
1791."  On  his  left  are  the  town  ^arms,  in  relief.  The  lower 
area,  105  feet  by  24,  is  used  as  a  com  market ;  over  which  is 
a  large  room,  or  rather  rooms,  now  used  as  warehouses.  In 
the  year  ISCM*,  this  substantial  building  underwent  a  tho- 
rough repair,  at  an  expense  to  the  corporation  of  more  than 
£500.f 

Adjoining  the  market-house  is  one  of  the  conduits  which 
furnish  the  inhabitants  with  excellent  spring  water. 

With  a  market,  perhaps  better  stq>pHed  than  any  other  in 
the  kingdom,  Shrewsbury  has  but  a  very  *^  unsightly,'^  and 
iU-constructed  market-cross ;  a  strong  brick  and  stone  struc- 
ture, serving  no  earthly  purpose,  besides  that  of  blockading 
the  passage  in  the  street,  on  days  of  public  business,  and  hold- 
ing 

*  Vide  anie,  p.  81. 
t  Owen,  p.  440. 
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ing  oi  its  top  a  reser? oir  on  groined-arches,  capable  of  contain- 
iog  700  barrels  of  water,  which  is  supplied  erery  day  by  a 
vfaediy  and  in  eiglit  hours  each  time.  This  scheme,  of  supply* 
big  the  town  with  water  fVom  the  Severn,  originated,  in  170$» 
with  a  Mr.  Aldersly,  of  London ;  who  erected  his  works  imdef 
the  stone,  or  English  bridge ;  for  which  privilege  he  was  to 
pqr  five  shillings  per  annum,  and  receite  all  the  profits. 

Near  the  market-cross  are  the  butchers'  flhambies,  extending 
dofig  ike  south  side  of  the  street,  called  Pl^ide-hrll.  Tfaestf 
Una  a  narrow  lane,  named  Double  Butcher-row,  at  right  angles 
with  it.  This  place  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  filth  and  de« 
formity,  except  on  great  market  days,  than  for  the  plenty  and 
.excellence  of  the  provisions  there  exposed  to  sale.  The  mar- 
ket-days are  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  fish-market,  in  a  narrow  lane,  called  Fish-street,  is  also 
mean  and  inconvenient. 

The  several  grants  of  fairs  are  as  follows:  Lammas  fair,  Au- 
gust the  12th,  granted  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  first 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  abbot  of  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
Henry  the  First  granted  a  fiur  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St, 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  be  held  yearly,  on  the  3d  of  July.— # 
1204,  on  Wednesday  before  Whitsunday,  by  King  John. — 1326, 
on  October  the  2d,  called  St.  Matthew's  fiur,  by  Edward  the 
Tlurd.— 1638,  Easter  fiur,  held  on  Wednesday  after  Easter, 
by  Charles  the  First — 1639,  St  Andrews',  on  December  tha 
12th,  by  Charles  the  First — 1732,  on  Saturday  after  March  the 
15th,  by  the  corporation,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Methusalem 
Jbnes,  of  UndeiltiD.— 1792,  on  the  last  Saturday  in  February, 
by  the  corporation. 

We  now  proceed  to  some  account  of  the  public  HAiiLs,  and 
ineerporated  companies;  but  we  are  constrained  to  be  brief;  and 
sMI  aid  our  recollection  and  research  by  the  ample  and  cor- 
rect descriptions  of  Mr.  Owen ;  whose  authority,  we  believe,  in 
every  instance  may  be  relied  on. 

The  gad  or  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  the  misteiy  of 

drapers^ 
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irafcrsy  was  Ibonded  by  Edward  the  Fourth^  in  llfOO;'aiid  bj 
James  tbe  First  incorporated  into  the  preset  DRAPkns*  Com** 
FANY*  Their  hall  is  a  large  room  in  an  (4d  timber  hoose  m 
St.  Mary's  churchyard  ;  and  in  it  hangs  a  portrait  of  the  t ojal 
ionnder,  placed  there  in  1()59,  having  round  and  underneath 
it  the  following  incriptlop  :-*-round  the  picture^  **  Edwardus 
III.  Anglffi  et  Francis  rex.  Domini  Hiber."-^Undemeadit 
^  The  right  noble  Prince  Edward  the  Fourth,  King  of  England 
and  France,  Lord  of  Ireland.  He  reigned  twenty-two  yeasty 
and  five  weeks.  Died  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  years,  buried  at 
Windsor,  1483. 

**  This  yeare  Fonrtb  Edward,  York's  faire  fam'd  renown. 
Circled  bi&  teniples  witli  great  AlbioD*s  crowoe : 
Wheu  over  reading  the  memoriale 
Of  Salop's  Drapers  ancient  Hoapitale^ 
Founded  in  honour  of  the  sacred  Deity, 
He  own*d  and  stU'd  ihem  then,  tbe  blest  society ; 
And  with  bis  parliamenrs  sage  approbation, 
Deigned  them  his  charter  for  a  corporation, 
'Which  to  coniirme,  himself  was  pleased  to  b^ 
The  royal  founder  of  their  cowpanie, 
Granting  immunities  of  laiige  extent. 
Which  stand  his  bounties*  grateful!  monmneat. 

«*  Edwnrd  4*.  regi  Anglorura 
Gloriosissimo  AToninneotnm 
Hoc  posuit  Pannariomm 
Salopiemium  grata  Societas.** 

The  Mercers  Company  have,  at  present,  no  Hall,  but 
transact  their  business  at  one  of  the  Inns.  Their  composition* 
was  confirmed  May  11th,  1480,  by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  waa  then  in  Shrewsbury,  at  the  suit  of  Nicholas  Pcmtes 
bury,  and  Roger  Adis,  wardens;  and  the  Ironmongers  and. 
Goldsmiths  united  with  him.  The  conditions  of  their  charter 
consisted  in  a  mixture  of  superstition  and  piety,  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  laxity  of  later  times  have  rendered  useletf  •    It  is 

a  pity. 
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affty^  iMNreter^ fa  dajv  of  political  and  commeraal  depreaMOg 
tiiat  one  of  these  conditions  should  not  be  enforced— providod 
ahrsys  that  the  piayers  were  not  to  be  Tory  lon^.  -Thk  condi- 
timi,  among  other  matten,  gets  forth,  tiiat  the  said  company 
should  **  give  IS  poor  men,  each  of  them,  one  penny  per  weekly 
to  pvaye  ibr  the  proqperytye"  of  **  the  King's  Council,  and  for 
the  fraternise  of  the  saade  Gtiilde.'* 

At  the  ui^r  end  of  High  Street,  is  an  ancteht  red  sUnM 
boildingy  which  was  formerlythe  Hall  of  the  CLOTH-woEKSRSyVr 
Shxaembn's  Company.  It  is  not  known  when  it  was  erected ; 
bnt,  not  many  years  ago,  it  bore  evident  marks  of  the  architeo 
Inie  of  the  I4di  century.  A  large  ancient  timber  house,  called 
the  Old  PostKiffice,  adjoins  the  south  side,  and  with  the  bufld* 
i|^  in  question,  forms  a  court,  entered  from  the  street  by  agate- 


Tins  Hall  has  undergone,  not  pnly  several  alterations  in  its 
structure,  but  has  been  applied,  at  various  times,  to  purposes  of 
a  aomewhat  dissimilar  nature  :*-it  has  been  the  seat  of  useful 
coounerce— it  has  been  devoted  to  the  rational  amusements  of 
tlie  stage— it  has  been  a  methodist  chapel ;— and  is  now  a  tea- 
wardMiuse.  The  extracts  #hich  Mr.  Owen  has  made-from  some 
Widcnt  books  of  accoynts,  belonging  to  this  and  other  compa- 
nies, are  sufficiently  curious, .  but  they  are  too  long  for  insertion 
in  this  work. 

The  Theatre,  if  we  may  credit  the  affirmation  of  Phillips, 
'is  part  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Princes  of  Powisland ;  who, 
in  their  frequent  transactions  with  the  sovereigns  of  England, 
often  resided  at  Shrewsbury.  John  de  Charlton,  who  married 
a  heiress  of  the  line  of  Powis,  obtained  a  licence,  in  1S08,  to 
embattle  this  mansion,  and  hence  it  acquired  the  name  of  Cbarl- 
ton  Hail.  In  1445,  Henry  Gray,  Earl  of  Tankerville,  and  Lord 
of  Powis,  granted  the  premises  to  Thomas  Bromley ;  from  whom, 
tfren^*five  years  after,  ihey  were  demised  to  Nycholas  Warynge, 
^  fiakp,  merchant  of  th^  staple  of  Calais.  After  various 
«  changjes 
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chttiggt  and  teMMfiafi,  it  at  Iq^gtii  beoaaw  thfe  piuyMty  of  llm 

Wtfingftmily. 

The  ana^ent  boudbry-walk  of  dds  nMttBtoi^  indoidd  aB  Iha 
apace  ^soDtaiaed  betwMti  Cm*  Hill,  St  Jdm's  IM,  MofTraitoa^ 
or  Swair Hilly  and  Shoplache.  Tlie  home,  doubdeiSt  fimtted'ooOf 
if  not  twa  ^nadmagles,  whidi  mtay  still  be  traced.  The  saotl 
considerable  remnant,  is  a  building  of  red  stone,  in  length  ood 
hundred  feet,  and  in  breadth  thirty-one,' wfaich  is  noir  the  ihear 
tre.  The  side  next  the  street  has  been  plastered  and  wafefaei 
with  dark  stone-colour,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  raoders 
front.  The  other  side  exhibits  the  original  waUs,  with  soneblodE* 
ed-up  pomted  arches,  and  other  features  of  hi^  antiqoky.  It  ia 
probable,  that,  in  the  old  edifice,  this  part  was  the  great  chaahhaty 
expropriated,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  tones,  fer  raoetriiig 
company,  and  occasionally  for  exhibiting  shows  and  dramatic 
iaterhides.  The  interior  being  now  fitted  up  as  a  auidem  diea- 
tre,  retains  few  of  its  original  iqppurtenances,  except  the  rcoMnaa 
of  a  narrow,  ^iral  stone  staircase.  It  consists  of  a  pretty  rooaay ' 
pit,  a  ground  tier  of  boxes,  with  upper  side-boxes,  and  a  tolaa* 
ably  spacious  gallery.  The  stage  is  well  adapted  to  the  siae  of 
the  i^oe,  and  the  decorations  are  in  the  usual  stjde  of  provincial 
[^houses.  The  same  remark  may  apply  to  the  peilmamtay 
who  are,  generally,  of  that  middling  class,  which  consists  ofper* 
sons  in  their  first  career  to  excellence,  and  of  others  that  hare 
got  half  way,  and  remain  st^onary.  The  taste  of  the  Sido- 
pians,  being  rather  of  that  retired  kind,  which  delights  most  itt  ^ 
domestic  society,  does  not  contribute  much  to  encourage  dra^ 
matic  exihibitions,  and  the  house  is  scarcely  ever  crowded,  ex- 
cept during  the  race-week,  and  in  the  summer  visits  of  the  Loa* 
don  performers.  The  audiences,  however,»if  not  numerous,  ar» 
sdect ;  and,  it  may  be  mentioned  to  their  honour,  that  they 
never  tolerate  any  thing  which  borders  on  buffooniery  or  indeCO* 
rum.  Even  among  the  higher  orders,  (we  here  speak  locaBy) 
a  aeosa  of  propriety  prevails,  and  they  sdd<HB  indulfa  in  Ai* 


^kif^mi^fvmi  dpfumflf  bf  wbicb,  w  AddimtHt  faiiiiioiNrau%  fb* 
aenret,  *  the  ladiei  ^f  the  British  fishery'  dii pl«jr  their  taleoti 
fiv  debatfl.  Their  goodJiuDMHtff  indeed)  alnoit  eveeedi  l;>eUef ; 
finr*  on  A  peitiQukr  occasion*  when  the  miumger  w4ff  coiopeUed^ 
fajm  orerfloffv  to  piece  seats  on  the  stege^  thef  tirierated  th# 
iatvnsaon  withoat  demanding  an  apol<^.  Such  a  cifciuaatance^ 
Iboogh  in  itself  trivial^  exhibits  a  trait  of  character,  too  interest* 
qig  to  be  overk)oked«  One  of  their  most  &vourite^ys,  finr 
obfious  reascmst  is  the  first  part  oi  Henry  the  Fourth,  and 
when  Jack  Falstaff  teUs  of  having  fought  Hotqpur  <  a  AiU  hoqr 
by  Shrewsbury  clock,'  he  never  fiuls  to  draw  down  a  thunder  of 
applansfi  It  bpleasing  to  remark,  how  an  allusion  of  this  m^ 
tne  operates  on  the  feelings,  by  the  universal  law  of  assodatien ; 
and  how  firequenUy  the  practice  has  been  resorted  to  by  the 
great  poets  of  every  nation.  Homer  and  Virgil  imparted  an  ad* 
dilkmal  diann  to  their  compositions,  by  descr3>ing  scenes  to 
which  their  countrymen  were  femiliar.  The  acclivities  of  Pai^ 
onssns  and  the  banks  of  Helicon,  were  consecrated  as  dassie 
grovid,  by  the  immortal  strains  of  the  bard  of  Chios.  Hiswoiw 
thy  imitator,*  delisted  the  imagination  and  roused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Romans,  by  conducting  the  wandermgs  of  JEneaa 
throo^  the  fiur  regionsof  their  native  Ausonia,  and  even  to 
the  inmost  s^ctoary  of  the  <'  Eternal  Ctty"~ 

Uinc  ad  Tarpeiam  sedem  et  Capitolia  doott 
Aurce  nune,  olim  silvestribos  borrida  dnmia. 

With  a  kindred  instinct  of  genius,  our  own  Shakeq>eare  won 

the  attention  and  applause  of  his  contemporaries,  by  embodjring  in 

in  his  dramas  the  most  striking  passages  of  our  eventful  history, 

and  by  pourtrqring  scenes  which  every  EngUsIunan  still  delights 

to  contemplate ;  the  lustre  of  his  fame  will  never  fade  while  the 

sacred  groves  (^  Windsor  shall  Uoom,  and  the  royal  fields  of 

Shrewsbury  and  Bosworth  shall  be  remembered. 

The 

^  IR  de  Vsitalre  bsppily  obiervM,  that  if  Hoaer  mado  Virsil,  Virgil  19 
Iks  test  of  Homer*!  workt. 
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The  CouKOiL  HousB)  was  so  named,  from  its  having  beoR 
appropriated  to  the  reception  of  the  toart  of  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  in  their  visits  to  Shrewsbury,  where  they  were  accus* 
tomed  to  hold  one  term  in  the  year  for  the  convenience  of  sui- 
tors :  as  they  did  another  at  Bewdley,  and  sometimes  at  Here- 
finrd.  FVom  its  vicinity  to  the  castle,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
ground  it  now  occupies,  was  the  balUum  or  base  court.  The 
first  certain  account,  relating  to  this  edifice,  denotes  that  its  site, 
at  least,  was  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Plowden.  John 
Flowden,  Esq.,  grand*father  to  the  famous  lawyer,  conveyed  it 
to  Sir  Roger  Kynaston,  of  Hordley,  Knt.,  and  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  sister  of  Richard,  Lord  Grey,  de  Powis,  and  this  lady,  la 
1501,  being  then  a  widow,  sold  it  to  Peter  Newton,  Esq.,  whose 
initials,  P.  N.,  were  some  time  ago  found  in  stained  glass,  on 
some  diamond  panes  in  a  bay  window  of  the  hall.  This  circum- 
stance, corresponding  with  the  style  of  its  architecture,  gives 
reason  to  suppose,  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  house.  Mr. 
Newton  was  one  of  the  council  of  the  Marches  of  Wales,  and 
probably  he,  or  his  son  Arthur,  conveyed  it  to  the  family  of 
Knight.  On  the  sixth  of  May,  155S,  Thonf&s  Knight,  Gent., 
granted  it  to  Sir  Andrew  Corbet,  vice-president  of  the  council  of 
the  Welsh  marches,  and  Richard  Corbet,  Esq.,  of  Poynton,  in 
the  county  of  Salop,  from  whom  it  was  in  all  likelihood  trans* 
ferred  to  the  corporation  for  the  use  of  the  counci) ;  at  least 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  that  body  on  the 
26th  of  March,  156S,  from  the  following  entry,  found  in  their 
book  of  orders : 

<' Agreed  that  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Staffi>rd  shall  have 
the  howse  wheryn  the  counsell  yn  the  marches  of  Wales  be  ac- 
customed to  lye  when  they  be  at  Salop,  together  with  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards  thereunto  belonging,  to  have  to  hym  duryng 
the  plesure  of  the  BaylyiFes  and  Burgesses,  paying  convenient 
rent.  The  place  beyng  reserved  to  the  towne's  use,  at  such 
times  as  the  Queen's  Majesty's  counsell  shall  come  to  lye  at 
thys  town,  and  also  at  such  tjrmes  as  the  Justices  of  the  As^yscs 

shaU' 
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fksH  eoioe  to  k^e  the  assisse  in  Salop :  and  ah  inventoiye  in* 
dented  to  be  made  between  the  sayd  lord  and  the  bayllyffeg,  of 
all  the  staff  in  the  house* 

From^a^niry  in  the  same  bookj  three  years  subsequent,  it 
appears,  that  this  demise  was  objected  to,  on  the  part  of  th# 
crown,  and  that  Richard  Onslow,  £sq.  the  queen's  solicitcnr* 
general,  obtained  posse^n  of  it.  In  1571,  it  was  agreed^ 
thait  the  town  should  take  a  lease  of  the  Council-house  fiom 
HfB.' Onslow,  for  forty-njn^  years.  In  1583,  the  coi^ratkui 
granted  to  Mr.  Barker  theic  interest  in  the  Council-house  an4 
chapel,  with  a  covenant  that  they  should  have  the  use  of  it 
during  the  residence  of  her  majes^'s  council,  on  paying  x&A 
/or  the  time  occupied.  From  hun  it  passed  to  the  family  of 
Owen,  *  of  Cundover,  and  was  held  by  them  until  it  was  pmv 
chased  by  Richard  Lyster,  Esq. 

The  edifice  stands  boldly  on  a  steep  bank,  which  imp«ids  over 
t^e  river.  The  entrance  to  it  from  ^be  town  is  by  a  venei^abk 
tiiiber  gate-house,  the  ornaments  of  which  are  now  buried  un* 
der  a  coat  of  piaster.  The  buildings  inclose  three  sides  of  a 
imal)  court,  and  are  now  divided  into  two  handsome  houses. 
The  western  portion  is  of  timber,  cased  wit|i  brick,  and  seema 
more  modern  than  the  rest.  The  south  front  is  also  cased  witl^ 
hrick,  but  the  original  walls  of  red  stone  appear  on  the.  northern 
and  f^tem  parts.  The  great  hall  and  the  chamber  over  it, 
both  rniDQM9»  are  the  only  parts  which  have  not  been  mo« 
demiaed;  much  of  the  former  at  present  constitutes  part  of  the 
adjoiftii^  houee.  The  bay  window  of  the  hall  has  no  longer 
any  remains-  <>f  painted  glass.  The  chimney-piece  is  a  pure 
Grecian  desi^,  and  extends  from  tlie  floor  to  the  ceiling;  in 
the  centre  of  it  are  the  arms  of  Owen  of  Cuadover,  impaling 
G^mtd^  with  the  initials,  R.  O.f      The  chamber  above  this 

You  XUI.  L  apartment 

*  At  the  lime  the  town  was  taken  by  the  parliament  forces  under  Gene* 
nl'  Mittott;  ia  1644,  Sir  WiUianl  Owen  wai  an  hihabittot  of  the  conndl* 
aaeiK. 

f  TlieXiord  Ckratd  was  pfetidjont  of  the  cooncil  at  the  time  t)ie  cooDciir 
wss  in  Mr.  Owen's  possession^  sod  held  his  court  here  m  1S18. 
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apartment  is  fifty  feet  by  tirenty-^ix,  apd  is  richly  adorned  with, 
elaborate  carving,  rudely  designed,  but  finely  executed.  The 
chimney  bears  two  grotesque  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
the  coved  ceiling  has  a  profimon  of  decorations  in  plaster.  It 
was  here  that  Charles  the  First  kept  his  court  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Shrewsbury,  in  that  gloomy  period  of  discord 
when  hb  royalty  i^peared  'shorn  of  its  beams.'  How  well  does 
that  deserted,  solitary,  and  ruinous  apartment  accord  with  the 
reflections  which  the  unhappy  fate  of  that  monarch  is  calculated 
to  inspire ! 

The  Council-house  has  frequently  been  the  court  of  the 
Lords  Presidents  of  Wales  during  their  visits  to  Shrewsbury. 
T^tie  following  accounts  of  two  of  these  visits  are  worth  recordii^. 
lliey  are  given  by  Phillips,  from  Dr.  Taylor's  MSS. 

**  1581,  The  24th  of  April  being  St. George's  daye;  the  right 
honourable  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Lord  President  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  beinge  of  the  Privy  counseU,  and  one  of  the  Knights 
of  the  most  noble  order  of  the  garter,  kept  St.  George's  feast 
in  Shrewsbury,  most  honourably,  commynge  the  sayde  daye» 
from  the  Counsell-house  there,  in  hys  knightly  robes,  most 
valiant,  wyth  his  gentilmen  brfore  hym,  and  his  Knights  fol- 
lowyng  hym,  in  brave  order;  and  after  them  the  bayUffi^  and 
aldermen,  in  theire  scarlet  gownes,  wyth  the  compaayeB  of  all 
occupations  in  the  sayde  towne,  in  theire  best  livereys,  and  be- 
fore  every  warden  of  every  company,  theire  two  stuardes, 
with  whit  roddes  in  their  handes,  evrie  company  followinget 
in  good  and  seemly  order,  tovrard  St.  Chadd's  churche>  where 
he  was  stallid  upon  the  right  hande,  in  the  quire,  neere  unto 
the  Queens  Majesties  place,  prepared  in  the  same  quire,  also 
with  all  the  nobilities  arms  that  were  Knights  of  the  garter^ 
and  passinge,  and  repassinge  by  the  Queens  Majestiet  place, 
he  dyd  as  much  honour  as  thoughe  the  Queens  Majestie  had 
been  present,  where  he  had  there  the  divine  servys  sung  by 
note*,  to  the  gloryfying  of  God,  and  the  greate  honor  of  the 

sayd 

*  Tlie  choral  service  of  tbit  coUcgiata  chardi  hid  aoV  P«riu^  yet 


BAyd  Sir  Henry^  wtio  began  the  feast  upon  the  ere,  and  kept 
open  household  fot  the  tyme.  It  hys  to  be  notyd,  that  there 
was  sutch  a  goodly  number  of  townesmen  followyng  hym  to 
the  churche,  tiiat  when  he  entired  into  the  churches  the  last  end 
of  the  trayne  was  at  my  Lord's  plac^,  (the  CounciU-house) 
which  is  the  lengthe  of  700  paces  at  the  least. 

^  And  on  the  tutet  daye  of  May6,  the  masters  of  the  free 
scoole,  whose  names  wete  Thomas  Larrance,  John  Baker, 
Rydiard  Atkys,  and  Roger  Kent,  made  a  brave  and  costly 
bancket  after  supper,  of  the  Same  daye,  before  the  scoole,  to  the 
number  of  forty  dyshes,  and  the  masters  before  them,  eveij 
•coole  prefienting  ten  dyshes,  with  a  sewer  before  every  scoole^ 
pronowncynge  these  words** 

LARRANCfi  t. 

<<  These  are  all  of  Larrance  lore, 
Acoompt  bys  hart  above  bys  store!.   * 

Baxir  Ui 

Tbeie  ten  are  all  of  Baker's  baade, 
Good  wjll,  Dot  weltfae,  now  to  be  scande* 

Atxts  Illi 

These  ten  are  an  in  Atkys  chardg^^ 
Hys  gyffts  are  small,  bys  good  wyll  lanlge. 

KentIV. 

These  ten  coom  last  and  are  the  least, 
Yett  Kent* s  good  wyll  ys  wyth  the  beast** 

^  These  verses  foUowmge  were  written  and  hereafter  foltowe^ 
•bout  the  bancketinge  dyshes. 

^  En  miihmi  libnamf  Ubrwm  wm  mliiere  poammi* 
Fuifmn,  noil  vaecam  mUUre  pdiq,  poieti," 

L  2  '<  And 

been  qnite  discontmned.    In  the  register  of  Lndlow,  is  mention  of  mai^ 
iir$  of  the  ekoriiUn  of  that  church  long  after  the  Reformation. 

Owiir. 
*Hit  iOD  afterwards  thecdtbrated  SirPhflip  Sydney,  then  at  the  Schools, 
was  probably  the  priscipal  performtr  in  this  pageant.    Owbh • 
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«  And  the  daye  following,  heinge  the  «econdc  daya  of  J^aye, 
all  the  scollars  of  the  sayde  free  scoole,  being  taught  by  tki^ 
aforesaid  four  masters,  beinge  in  number  360,  with  their  mfis- 
ters  before  every  of  them,  raarchyng  brave^y  fron^  the  f^aydf 
scoole,  in  battell  order,  with  th^r  ^eneralls,  captens,  drun^mfi^ 
trumpetts,  and  ensigns  before  them,  throi|gh  the  town,  toward^ 
a  large  fillde,  called  the  Gay,  in  the  Abbey  subifrbs.  of  Salop» 
and  there  4^vydinge  theire  bai^idcs  ipto  four  partes,,  met  thf 
sayde  Lord  President,  being  upon  a  lusty  courser,  who  tume4 
hym  about,  and  came  to  thoin,  th^  Gener^  pp^ninge  Uf  byf 
Lordshyp  the  purposp  and  assenrfily,  of  hym,  and  the  x^^  tbei^ 
he  wyth  the  other  Captens  ma^  theire  oratioiff ,  hove,  vali- 
antly they  would  feight  and  defend  the  countrey,  aX,  wl^ycJi  . 
the   sayde  Lord   had  greate  pleasure,  and  mutche  rejoisyd^ 
gyvinge  greate  prayse  to  the  sayde  Masters  for  the  eloquence 
thereof.     And  on  the  13th  daye  of  Maye  the  sayd  Sir  Henry 
Sidney  departed  from   Shrewsberie  by  water,  and  tooke  hy» 
Barge  under  the  Castell  Hyll,  by  hys  Place,  and  as  he  passid. 
by  there  were  14  chamber  pieces  bravdy  shot  oflP,  with  a  ccr* 
tain  shott  of  Harquebushers,  and  so  passing  alonge,  not  the 
lengthe  of  a  quarter  of  a  myle  off  by  water,   theire  wera 
placid  in  an  Uet,  hard  by  the  water  syde,  serten  appointed 
schollars  of  the  firee  scoole,  being  apparelyed  all  in  greene^ 
and  greene  wyllows  upon   thc^e   heads,   marching  by^   and 
callyng  to  hym,  mackjng  theire  lamentable  orations,  sorowinge 
hys  departure,  the  which  was  done  so  pityfuUy,  and  of  sutch. 
excellency,  that  truly  it  made  many,  bothe  in  the  batdge  upoa 
the  water,  as  also  the  people  uppon  lande,  to  weepe^  and  vaf^ 
Lard  hymself  to  change  countenance.'' 

The  orations  made  upon  this  occasion  being  too  many  to  in* 
sert  in  this  place,  one  part  shaU  be  quoted  as  a  specimen. 

**  Ome  boy  mJone, 
Qh  stay  the  barge,  rowc  not  soe  fast, 
Rowe  not  aoc  fiuf,  oli  stay  awhile ; 
Ob  stay  and  \wtkr  the  playDtts  at  last, 
Of  Biympka,  tliat  barboor  in  tbys  ble. 

Tbcar 
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Thear  woe  b  greate,  greate  moan  tliey  make, 

With  doleful  tones  tficy  doe  iameot^ 
Th^y  howle,  they  crie,  theire  leave  to  tacke, 

Theire  ganneat5  greene  for  woe  they  rent 

O  Severn,  torn  tliy  stream  quite  backe, 

Alas  why  doyst  tliou  us  aitOye? 
Vnk  \lton  cause  us  tins  Lord  to  lacke, 

Whotft  pre^ufce  h  onr  oneHe  joy? 

But  hark,  methiuks  I  hearc  a  sounde, 

A  wofiill  souhde  I  playnly  hcarc, 
Some  sorrow  ^e»te  thear  hart  dothe  wotind, 

Pais  00  my  Lcyrd,  to  thJtaa  draw  ueare. 

Four  boys  eppear  in  greeny  sin^ng^, 

O  woefull  wretched  tyn^c,  oh  doleful  day  and  hoore, 
t^ament  we  may  the  loss  we  have,  and  floods  of  tears  out  poart, 
Cctee  nyinphs  of  woods  and  hilles,  come  help  us  moan  we  pray, 
Tlie  water  nympte  onr  sisters  dear,  do  takb  our  Lord  away, 
Bewayle  #e  niy  otur  wrongs,  revenge  we  eaimot  take. 
Oil  that  the  gods  wonld  hrmg  him  back,  omr  sorrows  for  to  slake. 

One  alone  with  musick. 

O  plochiBg  payne  that  gripes  my  heart,  O  thrise  nuhappy  wight, 

O  sillie  soul  what  hap  have  I,  to  see  this  woful  sight ; 

Shan  I  now  leave  my  lovingc  Lord,  shall  he  now  from  me  goe  f 

If  by  i^yll  he  Salop  dowe  fonake,  alas,  idiy  will  he  so? 

AIM  ny  sorrows  doe  increase,  aoy  heart  doth  rent  m  twaync, 

¥mr  that  my  Lord  doth  hence  depart,  and  will  not  hear  renu^rne. 

Ml. 

And  \^in  yOnr  honour  now  depart? 

And  most  H  needs  be  soe? 
Would  God  we  could  lyke  fishes  twyme, 

That  we  might  with  thee  goe. 

Or  else  would  God  this  Httle  isle. 

Were  stretched  oat  ao  lardge. 
That  we  on  foot  my^  follow  thte, 

And  wayt  upon  tl)y  bardge. 

L  S  fiot 
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But  seeing  that  we  cannot  swyme^ 

And  island's  al  an  end  ; 
Saffe  passasre  with  a  short  return. 

The  nyghty  God  thee  tende. 

<<  And  8oe  the  bardge  departed,  the  Bayliffes,  and  Berten  of 
the  Aldennen  accompanyinge  hym  by  water,  untill  they  came 
to  Atcham  brydge,  ai^d  theire  they  dynyd  all  together  in  the 
bardge  upon  the  wat^r ;  a^d  after  dyner,  talking  tbeire  leave^ 
with  mouminge  countenances,  departyd** 

^Thisyeare  1582,  and  the  11th  daye  of  Marche,  beinge 
Moonday,  at  nyght,  the  right  honourable  Lady  Mary  Sidney 
came  to  thys  towne  of  Salop,  in  her  wagon,  and  tooke  up  hyr 
lodgynge  at  my  Lord's  Place  theire;  and  on  the  12th  day  en«* 
iueing,  the  most  valyant  I;Cnight  Sir  Harry  Sidney,  hyr  hus- 
band, beinge  Lord  President  of  the  Marches,  came  also  ftom 
Ludlowe,  to  th3r8  towpe  of  Salop,  in  honourable  manner,  and  at 
he  passyd  in  hys  wagon,  by  the  Condit,  at  the  Wyle  Coppe, 
were  made  two  excellent  orations,  by  two  of  the  free  sooole 
scollars,.  he  staying  in  hys  wagon,  to  heare  the  same,  the  which 
in  the  end  he  praysed  very  well :  and  soe  passed  through  towards 
hys  Lady,  with  his  troompeter  blowyng  verey  joyfully  to  behold 
and  see  f.** 

The  White  Hall,  "in  the  Abbey  Forgate,  was  builded  by  one 
Master  Prince,  a  lawyer,  and  was  called  Master  Princess  Placed*  % 
The  building  was  commenced  in  March  1578,  and  completed  in 
four  yearst  It  is  a  venerable  re4  stone  mansion,  white-washed* 
from  which  circumstance,  as  is  suf^Kwed,  it  received  its  present 
name.  It  is  lofly,  square,  and  compact ;  f  the  roof  finished 
with  pointed  gables,  the  chimnies  highly  ornamented,  and  the 
whole  crowned  with  an  octagonal  turret  in  the  centre.    The 

ande^it 

*  PhilUpt  45—46,  f  lb.  46, 47.  %  MS.  Chronicle. 

$  Churchyard  says  "  Mabter  Prince* his  honse  stands  so  trim  and  fioe)}^ 
that  it  graceth  all  the  soyla  it  is  in.*'    ^orlfttnes  p/  Walt9. 
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ancient  ball  has  been  converted  into  a  apadoua  parlour ;  apd 
nearly  the  whole  inside  of  the  building  modernized.  The  gate- 
house, formerly  aj^ropriated  to  the  use  of  the  chaplain,  is  still 
standing,  as  iure  also  parts  of  the  original  garden  walls ;  Bom» 
old  mulberry-trees,  and  a  lofty  wahiut,  were,  very  lately,  grow- 
ing against  their  sides,  the  only  living  remains  of  its  former  state. 
Thb  Bell  Stone  House*  stands  in  Barker-street.  It  is  a 
good  specimen  of  the  smaller  mansion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign ;  built  of  red  stone,  and  incloses  three  sides  of  a  snydl 
court,  separated  from  the  street  by  a  low  wall  and  gate.  The 
windows  are  wide  and  square  headed,  with  heavy  mullions. 
A  porch,  of  that  debased  Grecian  manner,  so  &shionable  in  th^ 
seventeenth  century,  leads  to  the  hall.  On  the  left  of  this 
apartment  is  a  parlour,  with  a  grotesque  chimney-piece,  in 
which  are  the  fiunily  arms.  On  the  right,  up  two  or  thre« 
steps,  is  the  great  chamber,  now  a  very  handsome  drawing- 
room.  This  apartment,  which  spears  to  be  more  ancient  than 
*  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  is  unusually  lofty,  with  a  sharp  Gothic 
arched  roof.  This  builduig,  fi'om  the  arms  over  the  door— « 
lion  rampant,  and  a  canton ;  as  also  from  the  letters  £•  0«  in  one 
rfthe  windows,  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Edward  Owen^ 
alderman  and  draper,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  bailiff  of  the  corpora* 
tion  in  1582 ;  from  whom  descended  the  Owens  of  Wood* 
house.f 

L  4  ^  JoMBs'a 


*  So  called  from  a  remarkable,  and  hitherto  inexplicable, 
of  a  laige  stone  having  been  placed  at  the  northera  angle  of  the  outer  waU. 
It  isiix  feet  by  five;  and  is  supposed  to  belong  to  Kirwan's  Silicooos  Gemis, 
s^Mciet  3Sd.  It  was  ancienUy  caUed  Benit  StaiUf  as  it  is  very  obscordj 
coigectared,  from  its  hating  had  at  some  period,  (when  stocks  and  stones 
were  more  sacredly  regarded  tium  they  are  in  these  degenerate  days)  a  sort 
of  afilnity  to  the  venerable  St  Benedict  of  popish  celebrity.  We  fear,  how- 
ever, this  Is  one  of  the  **  doubtful  etymologies,''  complained  of  by  Mr* 
Googb,  and  referred  to  m  oar  motto.  It  certain^  requires  evcm  the  criti* 
cal  acumen  of  Swift  hunself  to  discover  any  radical  connectJoa  betwssa 
BcQ  Stone  and  St.  Benedict. 

t  Mr.  Owen's  Account,  p.  5Mi 
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Jones's  MANstOK,  the  only  ancient  edifice  tliat  remains  at  pre^ 
tent  to  be  noticed,  standsat  the  comer  of  Ox-Lane,  leading  to  St. 
ADcmund'g.  It  is  in  various  styles  of  architecture,  exhibiting  the 
square  mullioned  window  of  James  the  First's  days^  as  well  as 
the  wide  gable  and  clumsy  sash  of  Charles  the  Second's  time. 
It  was  built  by  Thomas  Jones,  alderman  of  Salop,  who  was 
l^pointed,  by  Charles  the  First,  the  first  mayor  of  the  corpo- 
ration. In  1624,  he  served  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the 
county.    He  died  in  1642. 

The  ancient  timber  and  half  timber  buildings  of  Shrewsbury 
Itre  still  pretty  numerous,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  merit  any 
{particular  notice  in  this  work.  The  only  old  brick  bulking 
iirorthy  of  remark  is  one  in  Hill's  Lane :  it  was  br^t  in  the  year 
1618,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  William  Rowley,*  a 
noted  brewer  of  Shrewsbury.  The  hdhse,  which  is  the  be^ 
and  most  highly  ornamented  style  of  its  day,  is  stiR  in  tolerable 
preservation,  with  a  proftision  of  stucco  decorations;  but  has 
been  some  time  deserted  as  an  habitation,  being  convdrted  into 
ft  woollen  manufactory. 

We  diaQ .  conclude  this  architectural  sketch  by  some  notice 
ti  tiie  Depot,  which  was  erected  by  government  in  the  year 

1806, 

*  Mr.  Rowley  was  ton  to  Roger  Rowley,  Gent  of  Rowley,  in  the  pmih 
«f  Worfield,  in  this  eonnty,  tnd  was  admitted  a  bnrgess  of  Shrewsbury  in 
1594.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Baxter,  the  nonconformist,  as  hn  <'  very  dear 
IHend,**  from  which,  it  is  (Kirty  presaroed,  he  was  also  the  **  friend^  of  Pari- 
fanism.  In  those  days  (and,  iiafortnnatcly,  too  mnch  in  t!ie  present)  the 
ties  of  amity  were  not  very  strong  between  persons  holding  different  reli- 
gions and  political  sentiments.  It  is  also  snpposed,  that  Mr.  Rowley 
planted  the  islands  which  bear  his  name,  in  the  Caribbees,  as  he  \%  said  to 
have  embarked  in  the  settlement  of  Barbadoes,  at  that  time  a  favonritc 
commercial  speculation.  The  house  now  under  consideration  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  HID  Family  by  mairiage,  between  Priscilla,  the  eldest 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Roger  Rowley,  Esq.  son  of  tlie  above-named, 
and  John  Hill,  Esq.  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  Farquhar's  justices,  in 
his  comedy  of  the  RecruiUng  Officer.  He  is  locaHy  renowned,  as  the  first 
penon  who  kept  a  coach  in  Shrewsbury.    He  died  in  1731. 


I8O69  on  a  (Heee  of  ground  Mfar  tSt.  <K1m*s  chutxih  in  ttns  Umn. 
tt  was  designed  by  Mr.  WyaEtt,  $aid  reAectfii  credit  on  his  i^rchU 
lectoral  taste  and  sidU.  The  principal  buildkig  is  One  Irandred 
and  thifty-^e  feet  bythirtj-nine,  dirided  into  BStk  ^ppef  slid  low^t' 
itery,  and  eapeble  of  containing  £5,000  scandof  hrtM.  Within  th^ 
enclosure  are  two  mi^asines  for  aMi^rminhiony  and  a  small  nei^ 
house  at  each  angle,  for  the  store-keeper,  anndurer,  and  a  su^ 
bahem's  guard.  This  edifice  was  bwit  with  the  intention  t)f 
containing  the  arms  of  the  Tolunteer  corps  wiihiA  this  and  th« 
adjohiing  counties,  whenever  the  restoration  of  peace,  so 
etfiiestly  si^ed  for  by  the  people  of  this  coofttry,  shall  enable 
the  patriotic  indiTiduals,  who  compose  those  bodies,  to  lay  them 
down* 

In  ad£tion  to  die  eminent  characters  already  mentlotted, 
it  is  proper  to  notice  a  few  others,  whose  fame,  learning,  or 
iFiftues  hove  contrftuted  to  enricfi  the  annals  of  the  SUqilafl 
ei^taL 

Mr.  Tromast  CHURcnTARi»,  a  poet  of  some  notdift  M 
time,  was  a  native  of  this  town,  but  neither  the  incidents  btfth 
fift^  nor  lix  merit  of  his  writings,  hare  been  thought  of  sufficieM 
importance  to  employ  the  pen  of  the  biographer,  or  the  skill  of 
the  critic.  He  says  he  was  a  desCendsoit  **  of  a  right  good 
lacoy"  that  flouridied  ixn,  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  Bd^ 
waid  the  Sfaidi,  Mary  and  Elisabeth.  His  writings  certainfy 
Acoter  him  to  have,  been  a  man  of  learning  and  taste.  HJs 
principal  work  is  entitled  The  Worthines  of  Wales^  inclucfing 
Shropshire.  It  is  written  in  very  humble  verse,  and  is  noted 
<ndy  for  its  faithfulness  of  description.  It  was  printed  in  1587,^ 
and  was  reprinted  in  1776,  in  12mo.  In  1588,  he  published  a 
work,  bearing  the  fbllowing  title,  *•  A  Spark  of  Friendship  and 
warm  Good-WiJI,  that  shews  the  Effect  of  true  Affection,  and 
unfolds  the  Fineness  of  this  World."  This  tract  was  printed 
in  LoiAion,  and  it  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  llaleigh.  Knight^ 

whoi» 

*  Phillips  says  be  died  about  tbe  11th  of  Qaeen  Elisabeth's  reign,  1570. 
Thisif  fTideotly  a  mistakf . 
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whom  the  author  calb  his  ^  Honourable  Friend.''  Thu  de^ 
dicadon  ia  dated  **  London,  at  my  Lodging,  the  8th  of  March/^ 
Mention  is  made  in  it  of  his  **  Book  of  Choice/'  and*  that,  at 
^  a  matter  to  be  mused  at,''  he  had  **  sixteen  several  books 
printed  presently  to  be  bought,"-^^*  dedicated  in  sundry  sea* 
sons,  to  several  men  of  good  and  great  credit,"  yet  he  com* 
plains  that  ^'  not  one  among  them  all,  from  the  first  day  of  his 
labour  and  studies,  to  that  present  year  and  hour,  had  any  way 
preferred  his  suits,  amended  his  state,  or  given  him  any  coun- 
tenance." This  complaint,  not  uncommon  even  with  authors  of 
more  modem  times,  it  should  seem,  was  not  made  without  some 
prpvocation ;  for  Mr.  Churchyard,  a  little  Airther  on,  confesses 
that  he  *'  shews  a  kind  of  adulation  to  &wn  for  fiivour  on  those 
that  are  hq>py,"  justifying  his  conduct,  as  ^  a  point  of  wisdom, 
which  his  betters  had  taught  him,"  seeing  he  <<  had  read  it  in 
II  great  book  of  Latin,  printed  four  hundred  years  before,f  that 
me  of  Sir  Waller's  ancestors,"  and  of  the  same  name,  **  bad 
more  fawners  and  followers  than  even  Sir  Walter  himself;'* 
and  thus,  like  many  other  prudent  men,  our  author  *'  took  ex- 
amine firom  the  fish  that  follow  the  stream,  the  fowls  that  cmae 

to 

*  HarUkm  MiteeUany,  in  which  the  whole  title  runs  thos ;  <'  A  Spark  of 
Friendihip  and  warm  Good  Will,  that  shews  the  Efiect  of  tnie  Affectioo, 
and  anfolds  the  Fmeness  of  this  World.— WheremttD  is  joined  the  commo* 
^ty  of  sBiidry  Soences,  and  the  beoefit  that  Paper  bringeth,  with  many 
rare  matters  rdiearsed  in  the  same*  Witli  a  Description  and  Commenda* 
tion  of  a  Paper  Mill,  now  of  late  set  np  (near  the  town  of  Dartfoid)  by 
an  High  German,  called  Mr.  Spilman,  jeweller  to  theQoeen'K  most  excelleiit 
Majesty,  written  by  Thomas  Ckurchyardy  Gent. 

NmUm  esaeJucundUas,  subkU  amcitiA.  Cic.  prs  Place.** 

At  the  end  of  the  tract  there  is  a  <<  N.  B/'  statmg  that  <<  the  verses 
abovementioned,  relating  to  the  description  and  commendation  of  a  Paper* 
MiU,  then  newly  erected  at  Dartford,  were  not  added  as  proposed.**-* 
Philips  mentions  this  poetical  description  of  a  paper-mill,  which  he  thinks 
was  the  first  of  the  kuid  erected  un  England. 

t  Abont  two  centuries  and  a  half  prior  to  the  invention  ef  printmg ! 
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«0  tbe  covert  firom  the  winds,  and  the  bcute  beasts  that  avoid  a 
iturdy  stonui  under  the  safe-guard  of  a  strong  and  floiu'ishing 
tree.^  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  all  poor  Churchyard's 
^  craAy  forecasting*'  eventually  rendered  him  no  essential  ser^ 
▼ice;  for  his  epitaph,  written  by  himself,  is  as  follows : 

Come  Alecto,  and  lend  me  thy  tordi, 
To  find  a  Chmrcbyord  in  a  church  porch ; 
Poverty  and  poetry  hia  tomb  do  enclose, 
Wherefore,  good  neighboun,  be  merry  in  prose.* 

According  to  Antony  Wood,  Mr.  Churchyard  died  in  I6M9 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Church,  Westminster,  f 

John  Benbow,  vice-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  one  of  the. 
most  eminent  English  seamen  mentioned  in  our  history,  waa 
bom  about  the  year  1650,  on  Cotton-Hill,  in  this  town.  He 
was  the  nephew  of  Colonel  Benbow,  of  whom  the  reader  wiU 
find  some  account  in  a  former  part  of  this  volume.  %  It  haa 
been  ridiculously  asserted,  that  this  gallant  and  excellent  persoa 
was  originally  a  waterman's  boy ;  but  this  calumny,  if  sudi 
indeed  it  should  be  considered,  has  been  ably  and  fully  refuted 
by  the  late  Paul  Calton,  Esq. ;  who  married  one  of  his  dau^- 
ters  and  coheiresses :  §  though  it  is  certain  that  the  family  of 

Benbow 

*  Canden'k  Remains.  t  Atheatt  OzonicnMS. 

t  Page  73. 

(  In  a  note  on  page  154  of  the  second  volmne  of  the  Biographia  Britao- 
Biea,  we  have  an  afiecting  account  of  Colonel  John  Benbow,  the  fioher  of. 
our  admiraL  After  the  nnfortunate  battle  between  the  Kins^*!  and  the 
Parliament  forces,  on  September  S,  1651,  seyeral  gentlemen  of  the  fint 
fiunilies  in  England  were  pot  to  death  by  order  of  the  conrt-martial  held 
at  Chester.  We  have  already  stated  that  of  this  nnfortnnate  number  wiyi 
Colonel  Thomas  Benbow.  His  brother,  Colonel  Jolm,  escaped  that  sen- 
tence; but  was  imprisoned.  He,  however,  shortly  contrived  to  make 
bit  escape,  and  lived  in  a  private  manner  till  after  the  Restoration,  when 
he  was  far  advanced  in  years;  and  bis  affairs  having  been  mined  in  conse* 
^vence  of  his  loyalty,  he  was  glad  to  aceept  a  small  office  in  the  Tower, 

wberf 
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Benbow  were  brought  very  low  by  their  steady  atfacfament  to 
l9ie  Royal  Cause.  The  father  dyfaig  when  his  son  Johxt  was 
youngs  left  hun  no  other  provision  than  his  profession,  that  of 
the  sea ;  but  this  was  sufficient  to  one  of  a  mind  so  ardent,  and 
io  naturally  formed  for  services  of  this  kind.  Before  he  was 
thirty,  he  became  niaster,  and  in  a  great  measure,  o^ner,  of  a 
ship,  called  the  Benbow  Frigate,  employed  in  the  Meditem^ 
nean  trade. 

An  accident,  which  occurred  duHng  his  lost  voyi^e,  gave  a 
«udden  turn  to  his  fortunes,  and  brought  him  to  serve  in  the 
Britidi  navy^  idilch  he  afterwards  did  with  distinguished  ho* 
Bour.  In  16S6,  the  Benbow  frigate  was  attacked,  on  her  pas- 
&ge  to  Cadiz,  by  a  Sallee  rover,  against  whom  the  Captain 
defended  himself,  though  very  tmcqual  in  number,  with  thd 
Utmost  bravery,  till  at  last  the  Moors  boarded  hiin ;  but  wer^ 
ihunediately  beat  out  of  the  ship  agam  with  the  loss  of  thirteen 
iben,  whose  heads  Captain  Benbow  ordered  to  be  cut  off,  find 
thrown  into  a  tub  of  pork  pickle.  They  were  afterwards  car- 
ried in  a  sack,  on  the  back  of  a  negro  servant,  to  be  examined 
by  (he  magistrate  in  Cadiz,  as  the  captain  had  reftised  to  have 
Eb  luggage  examined  by  the  custom-house  officers,  asserting 
Chat  the  bag  cont£uned  only  salted  provisions  for  his  own  use. 
trj^on  the  magistrates  insisting  on  seeing  the  contents,  that  they 
might  be  Jitisfted  they  were  not  run  goods f  Che  d^Uhi' ordered 
his  servant,  Csesar,  to  throng  them  down  on  the  table,  adding, 

"  I  toid 

f 
^^re  be  was  ftcddentally  found  by  the  King.  His  Mi^esty  cast  bis  eye 
on  the  old  Colonel,  and  immediately  exclaimed,  ^*  My  old  friend,  Colonel 
Benbow,  what  do  yon  here  ?*  **  I  have,*'  returned  the  Cok>nel,  "  a  phuHi 
of  fourscore  pounds  a  year,  in  wfaidi  I  lenrc  yoor  Majesty  as  cheerfully  u 
iF  it  brought  me  in  four  thousand.''  **  Alas!**  said  the  King,  **  is  this  all 
that  couTd  be  found  for  an  old  friend  at  Worcester?  Colonel  Legge,  bring 
iikis  genUeman  to  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will  provide  for  him  and  his  fiunily 
its  it  becomes  me."  This  gracious  promise  was  never  fulfilled.  The  aged 
(Lionel  could  not  sustain  the  shock  occasioned  by  such  an  miexpected 
feverse  of  fortune :— he  sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  breathed  his  last,  befort 
die  King  was  weU  out  of  the  Tower. 


f^fl  tpUyoii  thcjr  were  salt  provision^  ja^'genUemeo,  if  y^xc^ 
^  them,  they  are  at  yom  gprvice!"  •This,  bnitai  fuiventyisci 
certainly  did  not  tend  to  increase  the  ]^ory  of  tjhe  capt^^i 
victory  over  th^  b^rl^arians;  but  Ae  t^v  uUimately  reconif* 
inend^:  him  t^  tbq  notice  and  adnriffrfi^mof  Charles  n.»  tbei| 
Kipg  o£  Spa^  who  waa  so  charmed  vfi^  the  matberi  aa  tt 
^oce  fajm  not  ozUy  to  make  Benboiiv  a  h^daome  present,  bi4 
flfp  tp  wptQ  a  letter  in  bm  prs^^  <^  James,  vli|0^  iipqui 
his  return,    gave  him  the  command  of  a  ship  in  tbe^  rq(a) 

Fn^  this  time  fa^  continued  t<\ipae  to  thereat  offices  in  tb0« 
navy  by  pu^-mprit,  without  any.  cpurt  interest  or  priviM^  if^ 
^pgae ;  a  thing  of  such  rare  occunnep<^  as  to  deserve  particulaf 
vemark.  He  signalised  himself  ^by  several  descests  upon  fh^ 
l^xeiich  coast,  ap4  pur8ue4  for  ^opie  time,  though,  without 
effi^  t2)e  &i^us]^  Bart*  But  the  most  itv^Hntant  event  of 
fif  Ilif  lifip  WK^  Ma  unfortun^  qng^g^nent  with  M.  de  Casse. 
I^,  ITQlf  ip  pi^der,  as  was.siid,  to  disa{;poli?i  the  French  in 
ii^T  vieim  upop  the  Spanish  succession,  it  wss  thought  neces- 
ttiiyb  <n^>Dg  other  arrangemepts,  to  send  a  strong  squadron  to 
^  Wefift  iqd^  'This  sqjiadroB  it  was  necefisary  to  put  under 
^cpnvinand  of  a  pckd  apd  skiUul  officer,  and  Benbow  was 
%MP9diately  thpu^t  on  by  the  ministry ;  but  the  King  refusecf 
tp  Hpten  to  this^  alledging  thai  it  would  be  hard  to  send, 
ttlgt  fjiitbftil  AQcer  to  a  quarter  from  which  he  had  but,  in  a 
manqer,  just  returned,  ^  where  he  had  met  with  nothii^  but 
4iftn^lfiH|  One  or  two  oUieri^  were  accordingly  named,  but , 
fbfff  all  contrived  to  get  themselves  excused ;  upon  which  tli^ 
Sing  said  merrily  to  some  of  his  miwters,  iJluding  to  the  dr^ 
j|pd  appeanmce  of  these  gjeintlemen,  <<  Well  then,  I  find  w^ 
n^^  tporp  our  heatis^  and  sepd  honest  Benbow.**  His  Majesty 
^pcordingly  sei^t  for  him,  and  a^ked  him  wliether  he  was  wjDlinjg^ 
§p  to  the  West  Indies,  assuring  Urn  at.  the  same  time,^tb0t  i( 
]{jte  vna  B0t|  he  would  give  np  offimce  by  desiring  tp  J)e  e^ 
^mif  Mr*  Benbow,  with  characteristic  hiuntaes%  ans)^er^ilt 
(  that 
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that  he  JUd  not  understand  such  compliments^  that  he  thouglii 
he  had  no  right  to  choose  hid  station ;  and  that  if  his  Majesty 
thought  fit  to  send  him  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  or  any 
where  else,  he  would  cheerfully  execute  his  orders  as  became 
him.  Thus  the  matter  was  settled,  and  the  command  of  Ae 
West  bidia  squadron  conferred  on  our  vice-admiraL  He  de* 
parted  hi  October  the  same  year.  His  squadron  consisted  of 
two  thirdi-ratesy  and  e^t  fourths,  which  was  the  only  force  that 
could  then  be  spared. 

Of  this  expedition  the  Kmg  formed  great  hopes;  knowing 
that  Benbow  would  not  fiul  to  execute,  as  far  as  he  should  be 
able,  tiie  instructions  given  him,  which  were  either  to  engage 
the  Spanish  govemora  to  disown  King  Phflip,  or  to  take  the 
Galleons.  This  he  would  most  assuredly  haye  effected,  had  he 
not  been  basely  deserted  by  his  irritated  or  cowardly  officers^ 
who  deserted  him  in  the  last  moments  of  approaching  yictory. 

It  was  on  the  nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  that  he  feO  in 
with  a  French  armament  under  M.  de  Casse,  an  officer  of  con- 
siderable skill  and  brav^.  The  enemy's  force  consisted  of  ten 
sail,  four  of  them  from  sixty  to  seventy  guns,  one  a  great  Dutch- 
built  ship  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  another  full  of  soldiers^  thretf 
small  vessels,  and  a  sloop.  About  four  o*clodc  in  the  afternoon 
the  engagement  commenced.  The  vice-admiral  had  disposed 
his  line  of  battle  in  the  following  manner :  The  Defiance,  Pen* 
dennis,  Windsor,  Breda,  Greenwich,  Ruby,  and  Falmouth. 
But  the  Defiance  and  "^^^dsor  did  not  stand  above  two  or  three 
broadsides  before  they  loofed  out  of  gun-shot,  so  that  the  two 
•temmost  ships  of  the  enemy  lay  on  the  admiral,  and  galled 
him  very  much !  nor  did  the  shqw  in  the  rear  come  t^  to  his 
assistance  with  the  diligence  they  ought  to  have  done.*  The 
fight  lasted  till  dark;  and  thou^  the  firing  then  ceased,  the  vice- 
admiral  kept  them  company  all  night.  The  next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  he  was  near  the  French  ships,  but  none  of  his 
•quadrOD,  except  the  Ruby,  was  with  him ;  the  rest  being  three^ 
fouori  or  five  miles  a-stem.    Notwithstanding  this,  the  Finench 

did 
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m  not  fire  a  gun  at  the  vice-admiral,  though  he  was  withm 
aheir  reach.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  French  dreir  into  a 
line,  though  at  the  same  time  they  made  what  sail  they  couldl 
without  fighting.  However,  the  vice-admiral  and  the  Ruby 
kept  them  company  all  night,  pl3ring  their  chace  guns.  Tlrai 
the  gallant  Benbow  continued  pursuing,  and  sometimea  akir* 
mishing  with  the  enemy,  for  upwards  of  four  dayti ;  but  waa 
never  duly  seconded  by  the  ships  of  his  squadron.* 

On  the  twenty-third,  about  noon,  the  admiral  took  from  AeBi 
a  small  English  ship,  called  the  Anne  Galley,  which  they  had 
taken,  off  Lisbon;  and  the  Ruby  being  disabled,  he  ordered 
her  to  Port  Royal.  About  eight  at  night  the  #hole  squadron 
was  up  with  the  vice-admiral,  and  the  enemy  not  two  miles  o£ 
There  was  now  a  prospect  of  doing  something,  and  the  vice-- 
admiral made  the  best  of  his  way  after  them ;  but  his  whole 
aquadron,  except  the  Falmouth,  fell  a-stem  again.  At  two  in 
Ae  morning,  the  twenty-fourth,  the  vice-admiral  came  up  with 
die  enemy's  stemmost  ship,  and  fired  his  broadside,  which  waa 
relumed  by  the  French  ship  very  briskly,  and  about  three  the 
vice-admiral's  right-leg  was  broken  to  pieces  by  a  chain-shot^ 
In  this  condition  he  was  carried  down  to  be  dressed,  and  while 
the  surgeon  was  at  work,  one  of  his  lieutenants  expressed  great 
aorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  leg,  upon  which  the  admiral  said  to 
him,  **  I  am  sorry  for  it  too ;  but  I  had  rather  have  lost  then 
both,  than  have  seen  this  dishonour  brought  upon  the  GngHsh 
nation.  But  do  ye  hear,  if  another  shot  should  take  me  off, 
bdiave  like  brave  men,  and  fight  it  out.''  As  soon  as  it  waa 
^practicable,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  up,  and  placed, 
in  his  cradle,  upon  die  quarter-deck,  and  continued  the 
A^t  till  day.  They  then  discovered  the  ruins  of  one  of,  the 
enemy's  ships  that  carried  seventy  guns ;  her  main-yard  down, 
and  shot  to  pieces,  her  fore  top-saO-yard  shot  away,  her 
fnizen-mast  shot  by  the  board,   all  her  rigging  gone,   and 

her 
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lu^^i^Qfl  ioax  to  pieces.  The  admiral,  soon  af^r,  dtscovei^ 
tf^^  fiPW^  ^t^UM^ii^  towards  him  with  a  strong  gale  of  wind. 
'She  WindfOfjt  Pc^^nnis,  and  Greenwich,  a-head  of  the  eoemy^ 
o^uw^o  tbe  |^w|ir4  of  the  disabled  ship,  fired  their  broadsides^ 
pfl^Hf^  herji  and  st?aod  to  the  southward.  Then  came  the  De** 
imp^f  ^^  P^i't  of  her  broadside,  when  the  disabled  ship 
Q8tariiBg  about  twenty  guns,  the  Defiance  put  her  hehn  a- 
weather,  and  run  away  ri^t  before  the  wind,  lowered  both  her 
tQB-w|s,  4nd  rfin  in  to  the  leeward  c^  the  Fahnouth,  without 
9ay  Ts^e^i  to  the  signal  of  battle.  The  enemy  seeing  the 
other  two  ships  stand  to  the  southward,  expected  they  woidd 
l^ava  taok^d  .^imd  stood  towards  them,  and  therefore .  they 
Ijrought  t^^r  heads  to  the  northward ;  but  when  they  saw  those 
shipsi  did  »pt  tack,  they  immediately  bore  down  upon  the  ad- 
miral, and  ran  between  their  disabled  ship  and  him,  and  poured 
in  all  tlieir  shot,  by  which  they  brought  down  his  main  top-. 
i|fMl»y9rd»  ^d  shattered  his  rigging  very  much,  none  of  the 
q(thf^T  4hip9  being  near  him,  or  taking  the  least  notice  of  hia 
^^^als,  diough  Captain  Fogg  ordered  two  guns  to  be  fired  at 
th^  ship's  bead,  in  order  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty. 
'  The  French,  seemg  things  in  this  condition,  brought  to,  and  lay 
|>y  their  own  disabled  ship,  re^^manned,  and  took  her  into  tow. 
The  Breda's  rigging  being  much  shattered,  she  was  forced  to  lie 
by  till  ten  o'plock,  and  being  then  refitted,  the  admiral  ordered 
the  eapcain  to  pursue  the  enemy,  then  about  three  miles  to  the 
leeward,  his  line  of  battle-signal  out  all  the  while ;  and  Captain 
Fogg*  by  the  admiral's  orders,  sent  to  the  other  captains,  to 
^rder  th^ax  to  keep  the  line  and  behave  like  men.  Upon  this 
Captain  Kirkby  came  on  board  the  admiral,  and  told  him,  **  He 
had  better  desist,  that  the  French  were  very  strong,  and  that 
(rom  what  has^Missed  he  might  guesg,  he  could  make  nothing  of 
it."  The  brave  Admiral  Benbow,  more  surprised  at  this  lan- 
guage, than  at  all  that  had  hitherto  happened,  said  very  calmly, 
that  this  was  but  one  man's  opinion,  and  therefore  made  a  signal 
fiir  the  rest  of  the  captains  to  come  on  board,  which  they  did 

in 
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H  obedience  to  hii  orders,  but  when  they  c^e,  they  fell  too 
easily  into  Captain  Kirkby^s  sentiments,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  him,  signed  a  papfer,  importing,  "  that,"  as  he  had  before 
to!d  the  admiral,  "  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done;** 
though  at  this  very  time  they  had  the  fairest  opportunity  ima- 
ginable of  taking  or  destroying  the  enemy's  whole  squadron; 
for  ours  cohsisted  then  of  one  ship  of  seventy  guns,  one  of  sixty- 
four,  one  of  sixty,  and  three  of  fifty,  their  yards,  masts,  and,  in 
general,  a&  thehr  tackle  in  as  good  condition  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, the  adthiral^d  own  shi^  excepted,  in  which  their  loss  was 
considerable ;  but  in  the  rest  they  had  eight  only  killed  and 
wbunded,  iior  were  they  in  any  want  of  ammunition  necessary 
to  continne  the  fight.  The  enemy,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
but  fbur  ^ip8  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  guns,  one  of  which 
was  entirely  disabled  and  in  tow",  and  dH  the  rest  very  roughly 
handled;  so  that  even  now,  if  these  officers  had  done  their 
duty,  it  is  morally  certafai  they  might  have  taken  (hera  all.  But 
Wice- Admiral  Benbow,  seeing  himself  absolutely  without  sup- 
port, his  own  captain  havhig  signed  the  paper  before-mentioned, 
determined  to  givC'Over  tiie  ^ght  itnd  to  return  to  Jamaica, 
though  he  coidd  not  h^lp  declariklg  openly,  that  it  wad  against 
his  own  sentiments,  in  prejudice  to  the  public  service,  and  the 
greatest  dishonour  that  had  ever  befallen  the  English  navy,* 
The  French,  glad  of  their  escape,  continued  their  course  to- 
wardi  the  Spanish  coasts,  and  the  Engli^  squadron  soon  arrived 
fiftfe  in  Port  Royal  harbour,  where,  as  soon  as  the  vicq-adniirai 
came  oh  shore,  he  ordered  the  ofiicers  who  had  so  scandalously 
cnidbehaved,  to  be  brought  out  of  their  ships  and  confined,  and 
immediately  after  directed  a  commission  to  Rear- Admiral  Whet- 
stone to  hold  a  court-martial  Tor  their  trial,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and,  upon  the  fullest  and  clearest  evidence  that 
could  be  desired,  some  of  the  most  guilty  were  condemned  and 
suffered  according  to  their  deserts.f 
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*  So  he  exprened  himself  before  the  court-martiaL 
t  CoL  Kirkby  and  Capt.  Wade,  were  shot  April,  16, 1703,  at  Pljmootb. 
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Some  of  the  French  writers,  according  to  their  usua]  cufl« 
torn,  have  given  quite  another  turn  to  this  transaction,  and 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe,  that  the  bravery 
of  his  men,  and  the  conduct  of , Commodore  de  Casse,  enabled 
him  to  beat  an  English  squadron  of  superior  force,  and  that 
if  he  had  been  apprised  of  the  shatter^  condition  to  wliich 
he  had  reduced  them,  he  might  have  pursued  and  taken  se- 
veral, if  not  all  the  ships  of  which  it  consisted*.  But  de  Casse 
himself,  who  was  both  a  brave  officer  and  an  able  seaman,  was 
|ar  enough  from  treating  things  in  this  way,  and  candidly  ac- 
Jmowledged,  that  he  had  a  very  lucky  and  unlooked-for  es- 
cape f.  As  for  Vice- Admiral  Benbow,  though  he  so  far  re- 
covered from  the  fever  induced  by  his  broken  leg,  as  to  be 
able  to  attend  the  trials  of  the  captains  who  deserted  him,  and 
thereby  vindicated  his  own  honour  and  that  of  the  nation ;  yet 
he  still  continued  i9  a  declining  way,  occasioned  partly  by  the 
beat  of  the  climate^  but  chiefly  from  that  grief  which  this 
miscarriage  occasioned,  as  appeared  by  his  letters  to  his  lady^ 
in  which  he  expressed  much  more  concern  for  the  condition 
)n  which  he  was  likely  to  leave  the  public  affairs  in  the  West- 
Indies,  than  for  his  own.    Puring  all  the  time  of  bis  illness,  he 

l^ehaved 
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f  Admiral  Benbow  boarded  his  sliip  thrice,  in  iitbich  ht  received  a  shot 
in  the  ann,  and  a  wound  in  the  face ;  and  if  he  had  been  well  seconded, 
would  infallibly  have  earned  that  ship.  This  M.  de  (Jasse  was  so  sen- 
iible  of,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Carthagena,  he  wrote  the  admiral 
a  lettc'r,  the  original  of  which  19  still  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  and  the 
IranslatioD  follows; 

SIR, 

I  had  little  hopes  dn  Monday  last  bnt  to  have  snpped  in  your  cabbin : 
it  pleased  God  to  order  it  otherwise  ;  I  am  tliankful  for  if.  As  for  those 
cowardly  captains  who  deserted  you,  hang  them  tip,  for  by they 

Tour's, 
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behaved  with  great  calmness  and  presence  of  mind,  having  never 
flattered  himself,  from  the  time  his  leg  was  cut  off,  with  any 
hopes  of  recovery,  but  shewing  an  earnest  desire,  to  be  as 
useful  as  he  could  while  he  was  yet  living ;  gi^ng  the  ne- 
cessary directions  for  stationing  the  ships  of  his  squadron,  for 
protecting  the  commerce  and  incommoding  the  enemy.  Ht 
cootmued  thus  discharging  his  duty  to  the  last  moment*.  He 
^ed  November  4th,  1702,  of  a  consumption^  brought  on  by 
his  wounds,  and  the  extreme  mortification  he  felt  at  the  dis- 
grace of  the  British  Navy  by  the  cowards  who  deserted  him  in 
the  momenta  of  victory. 

Vice- Admiral  Benbow  was  a  man  of  many  virtues ;  but  the 
extreme  roughness  of  his  manners  and  his  rigid  attention  to 
discipline  occasioned  a  dislike  among  some  of  his  fellow-officers, 
which  ultimately  produced  an  almost  irreparable  loss  to  the  ' 
service,  and  the  merited  destruction  of  his  base  and  treacher- 
ous companions.  **  The  name  of  Benbow  is  still  of  great  and 
undiminished  popularity  in  the  British  navy."f  The  vice- 
admiral's  sister  made  a  present  of  his  portrait  to  the  corpora^ 
tion  of  Shrewsbury,  who  caused  it  to  be  hung  up  in  their  town- 
hall  ;  i  where  it  ranains  as  a  testimony  of  the  regard  his  coun- 
trymen have  for  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  man,  so  gallant  an 
officer,  and  so  true  a  patriot  § 

The  Rbv.  Hugh  Farmkr,  celebrated  as  the  author  of  se- 
veral learned  and  critical  works,  was  bom  in  171i,  near  this 
town.  He  descended  from  a  family  of  respectability  in  Nordi 
Wales.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Owen,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  when  the  act  of  uniformity  passed,  and  who  has  been 
distinguished  among  the   illustrious  band  who  sacrificed  in- 

M  2  terest 

*  See  the  Biogrsphia  Britaimica,  VoL  II.  Alto  an  accoimt  of  the  trials 
of  Kitkby  and  othen,  publiflhed  io  1703,  aod  reprioted  in  the  Harleiiui 
Hit.  Vol.  X.  8vo.  edition. 

t  Belsliain*t  History  of  Great  Britain,  Vol.  IL  162» 
I  Vide  ante,  p.  144.  f  Bk>g.  Brit« 
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tteretl  Ut  e««!tfrieQoe  ob  thai^  ocea8ion»  va»  hb  grttid6ther.  ^ 
Mr.  Famer  received  the  nidiments  of  grammar  at  a  schod:  of 
90ine  ncH^y  at  Llaoegrin,  near  Towjn,  Merlonetfashire*  From 
thenoe  he  was  remoiied  to  the  Warrington  academy,  then  on*- 
der  tike  auperintendaoce  of  Dr»  Owen,  a  gentieman,  as  Dr. 
Kippis  obaervesy  of  coDfliderable  tearmngv  great  piety,  and 
9^t  of  the  nost  amlaUe  nen  ever  known  for  a  polite  bekajfitmr, 
ffreetneiiB  of  temper  and  manner,  and  a  genteel  addren.  In 
17S0,  he  removed  to  the  academy  at  Northampton,  under  tJie 
9are  of  the  celebrated  Dn  Doddridge.  He  was  one  of  the 
doctor's  earliest  pupils.  From  Northampton  he  removed  to 
Wal^amstow  in  Eeaex,  having  become  chaplain  in  the  fimily 
of  William  Coward,  of  that  place,  Esq.;  but  due  oddities  h» 
thia  gentleman's  temper  and  babies  soon  fbroed  him  to  seofc 
vBfhge  under  the  more  social  roof  of  William  Hnfl,  Esq.  n 
solicitor  of  high  respectaliility,  who  lived  m  habits  of  intisBScrp 
and  ftiendship  with  the  Lord  Ghanoellor  H&rdwtcke^  Sir  Jolm 
Strange^  and  odier  persons  of  eminence  at  the  bar  and  en  Ae 
heaokk 

In  this  family  Mr.  Fanner  continued  to  enjoy  a  Kfl^  of  peace* 
fel  leisure  for  more  than  thir^  years.  This  period  he  cfaiefl;f 
employed  in  oellecfeing  a  large  fimd  of  sacred  and  proftne 
literature,  intended  to  be  produced  in  the  defence  and  ilhis- 
tintioa  of  natural  and  revealed  ro^nn.  f  At  this  time,  says 
Dr.  Kipf>i39  his  congregation  wns-  very  large  and  respeetabie, 
and  adds,  Aot  h^  well  remembers  his  chqwl  having  been  at- 
tended with  between  tlnrty  and  fbrty  coaches* 

M^.  Farmer's  BtBt  a^ppearanoe  as  an  autbof  was  in  a  Dis- 
cevrse  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellimt  of  1745.  It  was 
pranted  in  1746.  In  1761,  Be  was  appointed  one  of  the  lec- 
turers at  Salter's  Hall,  and  in  th^  same  year,  appeared  an  **  En- 
quiry 

•  Calamy. 

t  Geutlero«n*8  M^aane,  Vol  LVI.  p.  184.  tTrwtcke's  Fiweial  Sermon 
for  Mr.  Farmeri  p*  33. 


HXBTf  into  die  Nattm  mi  Design  of  ChrnA's  Tenptatton  in  the 
¥^ldenieii^''  in  whioh  that  ew&at  k  considered  as  a  visioa,  r»* 
preaentrng  the  diffisrfni  scenes  erf*  our  Saviour's  future  ministry. 
This  work  called  forth  the  anstreis  of  several  persons.*  It  was 
apoken  of  by  ^e  critics  of  the  day,  as  a  work  of  considerable 
kamiog,  thot^^h  somewhat  fimciftil  in  its  speculations,  f  wfaicby 
after  an  attentive  perusal,  we  are  indined  to  think  is  a  hit  an 
candid  decision  on  the  work* 

In  1764,  our  author  published  an  Ajqpendix  to  his  <*  En^ 
qniry,'*  containing  some  further  observations  on  the  subject, 
aod  an  answer  to  objections ;  and  in  1776,  a  third  edition,  with 
atiU  further  additions,  made  its  appearance.  It  has,  since  that 
time,  been  repinted,  we  believe,  more  than  once,  by  ^*  The 
Unitarian  Society'*  in  London,  **  fbr  promoting  ChrSstian 
Knowledge,  and  the  practice  of  Viftue ;"  being  a  work  mudh 
read  and  generally  approved  of  by  thai  increasing  olass  of 
Christians^ 

In  1771,  i^peared  Mr.  Farmer's  *^  Dissertation  on  Miracles, 
desjgncd  to  shew,  that  they  are  arguments  of  a  divine  inter- 
position,  and  ahsolu|e  proofs  of  the  Mission  and  Doctrine  of  a 
Pn^rfiet."  This  is  a  better,  and  a  much  more  useful  work  than 
the  former :  and  has  rendered  considerable  service  to  the  caustf 
of  virtue  and  religion.  It  also  has  been  reprmted  by  the  society 
above  mentioned,  in  a  cheap  and  correct  edition. 

Aware  of  the  objections  to  the  general  principles  of  bia 
«  Dissertation  on  Miracles,"  arising  from  the  cure  of  tb» 
gospd  demoniacs,  Mr.  Farmer,  in  1775,  endeavoured  entirely 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  in  **  An  Essay  on  the  Demoniaoa  oi, 
the  New  Testament,"  whose  afflictions,  he  maintains,  were  na^ 
turd diseasea*    This  is  a  curious^  and  well  written  performanoea 

M »  but 

•  Monthly  Review,  Vol.  XXVH.  p.  78. 

t  la  the  Monthly  Repository  of  Theology  and  General  Litenlnre  for 
1810,  aie  levend  well-written  sad  cnrioos  lotten  on  thii  myiterioiu  nib- 
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but  it  gftve  much  ofiencey  at  the  time  of  its  appearancei  to  the 
advocates  for  supernatural  possessions ;  and  greatly  enraged  the 
exorcists,  who  were  justly  sealous  for  the  safety  of  their  craft. 

This  work  was  answered,  in  1777,  somewhat  roughly,  by  the 
learned  and  pious  Dr.  Worthington ;  and  again,  in  1779,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fell,  a  dissenting  minister,  of  various  literary  ac- 
quirements. To  the  former  cf£  these  antagonists  Mr.  Farmer 
gave  a  temperate  and  learned  reply ;  but  towards  Mr.  Fell  he 
was  not  quite  so  gentle. 

Mr.  Farmef's  last  work  appeared  in  1788,  and  was  entitled,. 
*^  The  General  Prevalence  of  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits 
in  the  ancient  Heathen  Nations  asserted  and  proved,''  which 
was  also  attacked  by  Mr.  Fell,  who  had  been  rather  disingenu- 
ously treated  in  Mr.  Farmer's  notes,  interspersed  throughout  hii 
last  work.* 

In  the  yewc  1785,  Mr.  Farmer  was  nearly  deprived  of  his 
sight,  but  was  relieved  by  a  surgical  operation,  apd  enabled  to 
pursue  his  studies,  f  He  died  at  Walthamstow,  February  6th, 
1787>  aged  seventy-three.  He  directed  his  executors  to  bum 
his  papers  ;  but  some  of  his  letters,  and  fragments  of  a  Disserta- 
tion on  the  story  of  Balaam,  were  published  in  1804,  with  his 
life  prefixed. 


After  this  sketch  of  Salopian  biography  it  may  be  proper  to 
Aotice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  places,  in  the  inunediate 
vicinity  of  this  venerable  capital. 

The  SHBLTONOak,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Shrewsbury, 
is  remarkable  from  a  traditton,  that  at  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, i  Owen  Glyndwr  ascended  it  to  reconnoitre ;  and  finding 
that  the  king  was  hi  great  force,  and  that  the  Earl  of  No«r 
thomberland  had  not  joined  his  son  Hotspur,  he  fell  back  to 
Oswestry,  and,  immediately  afier  the  battle,  retreated  precipi- 
tately 
*  See  the  Biog.  Brit 

t  CkntIefnaA*i  Masazine,  Vol.  LVI.  p.  U6 
t  Vide  ante,  p.  $6^ 
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lately  to  Wales.     The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  thi» 
renerable  tree : 

FeeL  Inci 

Girt  at  bottom,  close  to  the  ground 44<  3 

Ditto,  5  feet  from  the  ground 25  1 

Ditto,  8  feet  ditto 27  4 

The  height  of  the  tree  to  the  top  of  the  main  trunk, 

or  principal  bough • •••••• 41  5* 

This  tree  is  now  very  much  decayed,  and  has  a  hollow  at 
the  bottom  sufHcicut  to  hold,  with  ease,  half  a  dozen  persons. 

^ '  i  HA|;GH^mND  ^Vbbey,  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine, 
four  mfles  ea=t  q1'  Slirewsbury,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 
backed  by  an  cxh  nsive  chace  or  forest,  which  still  bears  much 
of  the   origJnLil   ^\  ild  and  romantic  character.     In  front,  the 

*rilib^  commtincji:  i  very  rich  and  extensive  view  of  the  great 
p3ain  of  Slircni^btiry,  with  the  town  and  castle,  enriched  by 
mountaiDou!^;  tracts:  in  the  fore-ground  appears  the  fine  de^ 
tubsoe  of  SvL adorn  Mouse,  within  which  the  ruins  are  included. 
These  me  |jictviro^i|ue,  but  not  extensive. 

T\\(^Ti'  WAS  funnily  a  farm-house  on  the  spot ;  but  it  has  of 
late  years  been  removed  to  some  distance,  and  this  venerable 
pile  is  now  totally  deserted,  except  by  the  crows  and  martlets, 
that  flit  around  its  mouldering  battlements.  There  is  no  en- 
tire trace  of  the  whole  foundation ;  but  part  of  the  ancient 
garden  is  still  cultured  for  culinary  purposes.  Of  the  abbey- 
church,  nothing  remains  but  tlie  south  door  of  the  nave,  a  most 

M  4  beautiful 

*  See  Mr.  Parkes*5  description  of  the  Sbelton  Oak,  in  the  Qent.  Mag* 
October,  1610,  p.  305.  'flie  authors  of  the  present  volnme  of  the  Beaaties 
of  England  and  Wales  caiinot  suffer  this,  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Parkes  to  pass  by  withont  acknowledging  the  very  firieDdly  and  generous 
asartance  that  gentleman  has  rendered  them,  both  during  their  actual 
tniVey  of  Shropshire,  and  since  the  commencement  of  their  work ;  par- 
ticularly fai  his  liberal  communication  of  several  drawmgs,  tlie  accuracy 
of  if^hiefa  the  sobscriben  will  know  how  to  appreciate,  without  any  retfoin* 
MM^atioBofthcfars. 


beautiful  and  highly  adorned  round  acpbi  resting  on  slender 
shafby  between  which  on  each  side  have  been  inserted  a  Gothic 
tabernacle^  inclosing  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  Su  Paul.  The 
chapter-house  is  entire :  it  is  oblongs  with  the  upper  end  form^ 
>  ing  two  sides  of  an  hexagon.  The  roof  is  of  fine  oak,  and 
abore  has  been  another  story.  The  entrance  is  by  a  richly  de- 
corated round  arch,  with  a  window  ob  each  side,  divided  inte 
two  round  arched  compartments,  by  slender  short  pillar^.  Like 
the  door  ot  the  church,  the  spaces  between  the  shafts  of  these 
arches  have  Gothic  niches^  and  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary^ 
the  angel  Gabriel,  St.  Catharme,  St  John,  &c.  South  of  the 
chapter-house,  and  opposite  the  site  of  the  church,  are  remains 
of  the  refectory,  and  beyond  a  large  building  consisting  of  a 
spacious  hall,  eighty-one  feet  by  thirty-six^  lighted  by  Gothic 
windows  on  each  side,  and  a  large  one,  once  filled  with  tracery 
at  the  west  end.  On  the  north  side  is  a  curious  anti(}ue  fire- 
place. 

Communicating  wift  this,  at  the  eastern  extremity,  and  at  right 
angles,  is  another  apartment  of  nearly  the  same  size,  o)ice  evidently 
in  two  rooms.  At  the  south  end  is  an  elegant  bay  window, 
very  perfect.  Above  this  part  has  been  an  upper  story.  It  is 
conceived  this  range  of  building  formed  the  abbot's  lodging  and 
hall.  The  abbey  belongs  to  John  Corbet,  Esq.  who  takes  great 
care  to  preserve  it. 

This  abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1 100,  being  the  last  of 
King  William  lluflis,  by  William  Fitz-Alan,  as  appears  by 
bullo  of  Pope  Alexander  tlie  Third,  and  he  conferred  on  it  the 
land  on  which  it  stood,  with  all  its  appurtenances.  All  grants 
made  to  these  canons  are  recited  and  confirmed  in  the  charter 
of  the  13th  of  Edward  the  Second.  William  Zouch  also  by. 
deed  confirmed  to  tliem  the  grant  of  the  mill  of  Rocheford,. 
made  by  his  ancestors. 

Henry  the  Second,  at  the  request  of  Alured,  abbot  of  St. 
John's  of  Haughmond,  granted  to  William  Fitz-Alan,  or  his 
heirs  for  ever,  the  keeping  of  this  abbey,  and  all  its  po^essions^ 

in. 
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m  times  of  icacadon ;  so  that  neither  Henry  nor  any  <rffais  suc^^ 
cessorsy  kmgs  of  England,  shoold  ever  intermeddle  in  the  af- 
fiurs  thereof,  iqpon  the  death  of  any  abbot. 

In  the  third  Henry  the  Fifth,  the  abbot  Ralph,  and  the 
monks  of  Haughmond,  at  the  request  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey,  granted  to  Robert  Lee  of  Uffington,  a 
eorrody  for  life,  to  be  a  'squire  to  the  aU)ot,  with  one  servant 
and  two  hordes;  taking  si^ient  meat  and  drink  for  himself, 
and  his  servant,  with  hay  and  com  for  his  horses,  whensoever 
he  should  be  in  the  monastery.  It  was  also  granted  him  to  have 
cloth  for  the  habit  or  livery,  usually  ff mm  by  the  rest  of  th« 
abbots'  'squires. 

Richard,  bish^  of  Coventry,  authorized  this  monastery  to 
appoint  a  sacrist  under  the  abbot,  who  might  baptize  as  well 
Jews  as  infants,  and  exercise  parochial  jurisdiction  upon  their 
ftiends  and  servants.  The  abbot  Nicholas  ordered  a  new 
Huhea  to  be  built,  assignmg  certain  revenues  for  defra3rfa^ 
the  expense  of  fish  and  flesh,  and  twen^  hogs  to  be  kept  for 
bacon. 

Pope  Alexander  the  third,  in  the  year  1172,  granted  to  the 
abbots  and  monlpi  of  this  monastery  many  valuable  privileges 
and  immunities,*  which  were  all  confirmed  by  the  Popes  Ho- 
norius  the  Third,  Nicholas  the  Third,  Boniface  die  IHnth,  and  . 
Martin  the  Fourth. 

Ldand  says,  H  there  was  an  hermitage  and  a  chapd  on  this 
spot  before  the  abb^  was  bailt.  William  Fitz-AUen  and  his 
wife,  with  Robert  Fitz- Allen  and  others  are  there  buried,  also 
Richard  Fitz- Allen,  a  child,  who  fell  out  of  his  nurse's  arms  firom 
the  battlements  of  Shrawardine  Castle."  f 

The  yearly  revenues,  at  the  dissolution,  were  £289  ISs.  7d.| 
according  to  Dugdale ;  and  jf29i  12m.  9d.  according  to  £^ieed, 
h  k  registered  as  in  the  custody  of  one  William  Barker,  in  the 
year  )66S,  who,  with  his  fomily,  it  is  said,  are  buried  under  an  oh) 

tomb- 

^  Dasdsle'f  Mooattiooo  ^ngfasamn.       ♦  Itinerary^  Vol.  YIII.  p.  1«9. 
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tomb-stone  in  the  vettry  of  St  Mary's  church.  *  Such  ig  • 
&int  outline  of  the  ancient  history  of  Haughmond  abbey. 

Behind  the  abbey,  on  the  verge  and  slope  of  the  hill,  runs  a 
wood  of  some  extent ;  and  emerghig  from  thence,  lie  the  fine 
lands  of  Mr.  Corbet,  adorned  on  9ne  side  by  a  rich  plantation 
and  a  hill,  crowned  with  a  shooting-box  in  the  form  of  an 
ancient  turret.  Near  it.  Lord  Douglas,  in  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, was  taken  prisoner,  in  attempting  to  precipitate  himself 
down  the  steep,  when  his  horse  fell  under  him^  and  he  received 
a  severe  contusion  on  his  knee.  The  piece  of  armour,  covering 
the  knee-pan,  was  some  years  ago  dug  up,  and  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Corbet. 

Battlefield,  about  foiur  miles  east  of  Shrewsbury,  is  re- 
markable as  the  scene  of  the  memorable  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 
Pennant  remarks^  that  Henry,  af^r  slaughtering  five  thousand 
people  in  his  bad  cause,  most  piously  returned  thanks  to  the 
Grrer  of  all  victories ;  and  erected,  or  permitted  to  be  erected, 
on  the  spot  probably  stained  with  most  blood,  the  collegiate 
church  of  Battlefield,  in  the  parish  of  Albrighton.  f 

This  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir  without  aisles,  and 
at  the  west  end  a  very  well  pn^ortioned  square  tower,  em- 
battled and  crowned  with  eight  pinnacles.  The  whole  ia 
Ughted  by  twelve  handsome  Gothic  windows,  with  a  larger 
eastern  window.  Those  of  the  choral  division  are  in  an  earlier 
style  tlian  the  rest,  and  were  doubtless  the  fabric  built,  in  the 
time  of  the  founder.  The  western  portion,  by  its  style  and  in- 
scription on  the  tower,  appears  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  Over  the  east  window,  in  a  nidie, 
is  a  statue  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Although  this  church  is  still  parochial,  the  nave  and  steeple 
are  ruinous,  and  deprived  of  their  roo&  The  chancel  only  is 
used  for  divine  service,  and  has  been  within  the  last  centurjr 
fitted  up  in  a  modem  and  incongruous  fashion.    The  whole 


^  FliiUipf.        .    i  Tour  in  Wales^  VoL  IIL  p.  258,  8?o.  edition,  1810. 
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wttt  entire  within  the  memory  of  persQns  now  living.  The  choir 
was  furnished  with  handsome  stalls,  and  the  windows  were 
resplendent  with  very  fine  painted  glass,  representing  the  historj 
of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  with  various  portraits  of  the 
warriors  who  fell  on  the  king's  side,  in  the  battle  of  Shrews* 
bury ;  their  arms  and  cognizaniSee. 

When  the  shamefid  mutilation  of  tfie  church  took  place,  this 
•  glass  was  taken  down^  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  neigh- 
bouring ianner,  who  suffered  chDdren  and  servants  to  break 
and  disperse  it,  to  that  when  it  was  to  be  r^laced,  a  few  frag- 
ments only  could  be  found,  which  are  now  fixed  in  the  east 
window,  and  by  theur  great  beauty,  excite  the  deepest  regret  for 
the  sacrilegious  destruction  of  the  rest  In  one  of  the  stone  seats 
of  the  officiating  priests  near  the  altar,  is  &  mutilated  female 
figure  in  stone, -with  a  dead  Christ  on  her  lap.  It  tnust  have 
been  removed  from  some  other  situation. 

In  a  plot  of  ground,  adjoining  the  church-yard,  there  is  a 
mound  of  earth,  where  the  slain  in  the  battle  are  said  tq  hme 
been  buried.  A  grove  of  young  oaks  waves  over  them,  and 
the  grass  grows  green  on  their  graves.  The  piece  of  land, 
now  called  Kimg*s  Crgfif  is  the  place  on  which,  as  is  supposed, 
Henry  pitdied  his  tent. 

Dugdale  gives  the  following  account  of  this  church :  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  1403,  gave 
and  granted  to  Roger  Ive,  of  Leaton,  rector  of  the  chapel  of 
St.  John  Baptist,  at  Albrighton  Husee,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
a  piece  of  ground,  with  all  the  buildings  on  it,  with  the  Lord- 
ship of  Albrighton  Husee,  near  Shrewsbury,  on  the  field  called 
Battlefield,  where  a  battle  had  been  lately  fought  between  the 
said  King  Henry  and  Henry  Piercy,  whose  adherents  he  calb 
rebels ;  which  piece  of  ground  was  ditched  in,  and  contained  in 
length  and  breadth  two  acres  of  land,  together  with  two  iidett 
and  outlets,  along  the  lands  of  Richard  Husee,  one  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  the  other  fifteen  feet  wide.  This  piece  of  ground 
liad.been  granted  to  the  aforesaid  Roger,  by  the  said  Richard 

Husee, 
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HuB^iei  (who  held  the  same  of  the  King)  for  him  to  hu9d  €&«re- 
on  a  ch£4pel,  io  honour  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene ;  of  whic^  th«' 
said  Roger  and  his  successors  were  for  ever  to  be  odled  Mas- 
tersy  and  for  five  oth^  chaplains  to  pray  for  the  king's  good  state 
tirhile  he  liyed,  and  after  his  d^ath,  for  his  soul»  and  those  of 
Richard  Husee^  and  Isolda,  his  wife^  and  those  of  diefa:  heirs; 
^  finally,  for  the  souls  of  all  that  feU  in  battle  on  that  fatal 
fpot.*  This  devout  bargain  was  accordingly  struck^  and  the 
royal  grant  duly  made  out,  which  enjoined  that  the  chs^pel  of 
St.  John  Baptist  should  be  for  ever  annexed  to  the  collegiate 
«church»  fijoA  that  Richard  Husee  and  his  hehrs  should  be  per- 
petual patrons  of  the  same ;  as  also,  that  Roger  Ive  and  hi* 
SUCceSBors  might  appropriate  to  themselves  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Michael  Eskirke^  in  Lancashire^  and  the  parish  of  St.i 
Andrew,  at  Idesale,  with  the  free  royal  chapel  of  St.  Michael, 
in  Shrewsbury  castle,  and  that  of  St.  Juliana,  in  the  same  town. 
The  master  and  chaplains  to  be  for  ever  exempt  from  tenths, 
fifteenths,  subridies,  tallages,  contributions,  <h:  any  other  impo- 
sitions firom  the  crown ;  and  also  tio  have  a  fair  there,  at  the 
annual  festival  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene-f  Roger  Ive,  by  hi* 
will,  dated  1444,  ordered  his  body  to  be  buried^  near  the  high 
altar  of  this  church.  He  also  bequeathed  to  the  five  wardens 
in  his  college,  three  silver-gilt  chalices ;  one  paxbrede  of  silver- 
gilt;  two  silver  cruets;  three  brass  bells,  hanging  in  the  belfry; 
two  cases,  after  the  manner  of  Sarum,  otherwise  called  lyggers ; 
du'ee  gilt  copper  crosses;  two  missals;  two  new  graduals^; 
three  old  missals,  covered  with  red  leather ;  one  old  case ;  one 
processional ;  one  executor  of  the  o&ce ;  one  book  of  collects ; 
four  placebo,  and  dirige ;  one  pair  of  vestments,  of  red  velvet ; 
one  red  velvet  cope,  with  two  velvet  dalmadcks;  one  pair  of 
vestment9  of  white  silk ;  one  white  silk  cope,  with  two  dahra- 
ticks;  four  pairs  ci  other  vestments;  one  yearly  manual.  He 
also  bequeathed  to  them  a  mansion  for  themoelves,  with  proper 

offices, 

*  MonastkoivVol.  ni.  PartILp.lSS.    P«nMuit,  V«}.  m.  p.  t59. 
t  MonuticoDi  uld  n^a. 


irifces*  fl»d  variouis  kitchen  and  dther  ut^fk^I^.  *  AIso^  the  pro^ 
fits  and  emoluments  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Wyre,  m  the  diocese  of  York,  as  also  those  of  the  church  of 
8t.  Juliana,  m  Salop ;  with  various  other  similar  legacies  and 
grants* 

The  five  chaplains  were  to  live  in  community,  and  not  anly 
cme  of  them  ievet  fee  absent  from  the  collegie;  without  the  mas- 
ttr's  leave,  on  f^^rfeiture  of  three  shilling^  for  every  ofience. 
The  annual  allowance  of  each  was  ten  marl»,  besides  four-pence 
A  week  for  their  good  performance  of  the  divine  office  enjoined 
tnem*^ 

The  clear  annual  revenues  of  this  college,  at  the  thne  of  the 
iHssoltttion,  were  541.  Is.  10d.f 

The  next  place  of  particular  note  is  Wroxeter,  a  parish  in 
the  hondred  of  South  Bradford;  five  miles  south-east  of  Shrews-^ 
bury,  containing  about  one  hundred  houses,  and'  five  or  six 
bottdred  inhabitants. 

This,  on  several  aceomits,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting^ 
phfces  in  the  cotmty.  Its  high  antSquily,  the  many  remains  of 
its  ancient  importance,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  having  con- 
trftiuted  very  much  to  enlarge,  if  not  even  to  produce,  the 
present  capital  of  the  county  itself,  idl  tend  to  press  its  history 
and  description  on  tbe  notice  of  the  antiquary,  the  ntedaHst,  the 
historian,  and  tlKe  topographer;  nor  have  these  claims  been' 
urged  in  vain :  f^  persons,  curious  in  antiquarian  research, 
have  overlod^  this  rich  and  vahistble  source ;  yet  no  regular 
and  connected  account  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  pdblic,  and 
tlie  itepeAetrabto  obscurity  of  its  ancient  history  now  pre- 
dudes  the  possibility  of  airf  detailed  description  of  its  real  form, 
origin,  and  splendour* 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  place  is  the  same  as  the 
Urio€onium,j:  mentioned  by  Antoninus ;  but  the  general  opi- 
nion, 
*  Monasticon.  t  Tanner,  p.  456. 

t  Bftr.  Sahnon-pUets  this  R^mttt  station  and  dty  at  Wrottesley,  in  Staf- 
UMtkt ',  but  tha  iata  laaincd  and  Jadiciont  Mr.  Oougb;  wkose  authority 
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faion,  and  probably  the  most  correct  one,  is  in  favour  of  th» 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.  The  town,  notwithstanding  its 
present  confined  limits,  was  once  very  large,  and  the  fortified 
ground  extensive.  It  is  seated  in  the  north-east  side  of  the 
Severn,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  place  runs  a  small  ri- 
vulet* 

A  rampart  and  ditch,  with  remains  of  walls^  three  yards  in 
thickness,  and  as  many  miles  in  circumference,  still  mark  out 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  city  and  fortress. 

The  most  probable  conjecture  concerning  the  origm  of 
Wroxeter  is,  that  it  owes  its  foundation  to  the  Britons ;  and 
that  the  Romans,  who  probably  adopted  a  British  name  in 
their  pronunciation  of  Uriconium,  Wriconium,  synonymous 
with  the  present  Wrekjin^  q.  d«  Wrekincester,^  very  much  en- 
larged and  strengthened  it.  It  was  a  principal  city,  probably 
the  ciqpital,  of  the  Comavii,  and  vm  succeeded  in  that  distinc- 
tion by  Shrewsbury.f  The  exact  period  of  its  destruction  is 
involved  in  nearly  as  much  darkness  as  that  of  its  origin.  Le- 
land:^  says,  '^  The  destruction  of  Roxcester^hj  all  likelihood, 
was  the  cause  of  the  erection  of  Shrewsbury :  for  Roxcester 
was  a  goodly  walled  towne  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes.''  But  Bishop  Gibson  asserts  he  had  it  fi-om  an  eye 
witness,  that  none  of  the  coins  dug  up  at  this  place  were  Saxon, 
whence  the  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  before  the 
Saxon,  and  consequently,  not  in  the  Danish  times.  Baxter, 
on  the  other  hand,  firom  a  forced  derivation  of  the  Saxon  word 
ijorackt^  ox  destroyed^  draws  a  difierent  inference.  Whatever, 
however,  may  havef^been  the  period  of  its  origin,  or  that  of  its 
destruction,  Wroxeter,  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  many 
Roman  and  British  antiquities  that  have,  from  time  to  time, 

been 

wc  flhall  follow,  aud  of  whose  labours  we  sliall  here,  as  ininany  other  places, 
awail  ourselves,  has  shewn  this  to  be'a  mistake. 

*  Qoogfa's  Additions  to  Camden,  Vol  HI*  p.  S7. 

t  Vide  ante,  p.  49.  t  Itin.  Vol.  IV.  iSl-d,  * 
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keen  discovered  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  and  wiih  a 
concise  account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ancient  remains 
we  must  close  our  notice  of  it. 

A  piece  of  the  old  wall  is  yet  i^jtanding,  nearly  eight  yards 
high,  and  twenty  in  length,  which  has  in  it  three  regular  strata 
of  Roman  brick.  A  square  Sudatory,  with  four  rows  of  brick 
flues,  under  its  floor,  was  discovered,  but  destroyed.*  There 
are  models  of  this,  and  of  one  of  the  brick  flues,  as  also  part  o£ 
the  tessalated  pavement  preserved  in  Shrewsbury  school  library. 
The  remains  of  the  walls,  or  old  buildings,  are  called,  by  the 
present  inhabitants,  the  Old  Works  of  Wroxeter.  They  are  a 
mixture  of  British  and  Roman  architecture.  Where  these  re- 
mains  appear,  it  is  thought  the  citadel  stood ;  which  opinion  is 
supposed  to  be  favoured  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground^  and 
the  rubbish  of  walls  lying  thereabouts. 

In  1721,  Mr.  Carte,  of  Leicester,  gave  the  Society  of  Anti« 
^laries  the  following  account  of  the  Old  Work,  with  a  rude 
draught: 

**  Hie  main  wall  now  standing  is  thirty  yards  long,  and  the  foun- 
dation from  it  westward  forty  yards,  so  that  the  whole  was  twenty 
yards  long.  The  middle  arch  six  yards  high  from  the  ground ; 
but  from  the  floor  much  higher,  and  six  yards  broad,  the  other  two 
only  four  yards  broad,  but  of  the  same  height.  The  hole  in  the 
middle  arch  is  supposed  to  be  broken  through,  and  .so  is  the  other. 
At  each  end  are  smooth  walls  coming  out  of  the  end  of  the  arches; 
the  foundation  answering  the  main  wall  and  arches  ten  yards 
Ugh  from  it.  Two  rows  of  tiles  go  through  the  walL  The  stones 
are  laid  exactly  across  each  other ;  in  the  middle  rubbish  and 
pebbles.  The  arches  seem  covered  with  the  same  as  the  wall. 
It  is  now  eight  yards  from  the  ground ;  the  north  side  smooth, 
except  some  holes,  as  for  scaffolds.''  In  Mr.  Lloyd's  time,  this 
piece  of  ^rall  was  twenty  feet  high,  and  a  hundred  long,  f 

The 

*rluIo8opliical  Transactions,  No.  906.    Ba\ttr ,  v,  VerocoHimm,   Goiigfa*s 
Cam.  in.  SS. 
t  PhiU^  whose  work  wai  paUiibcd  in  1779,  ghrci  these  hut  ^imenfioQs 

as 


}^8  sitiR6?sHlitft. 

The  R<3wian  coins  found  here,  are  chiefly  of  ft6  lower  eiil- 
pire,  and  are  usually  call6d  DynderS,  most  Bktfy  a  corrCiptlbh 
o£  Denarii.  In  1752,  were  dug  up,  in  a  ^61^  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  old  walls,  thre6  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
of  which  mention  is  made  in  a  former  piEtrt  of  this  volume.  ^ 
Another  has  been  found  since,  and  fastened  against  the 
vicarage  house.  A  plate  and  description  of  it  iflay  be  seen 
in  the  third  volume  of  Mr.  Gbugli's  edition  of  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia; f 

'  Besides  many  urns,  there  have  been  found  entire  human 
skeletons,^  in  deep  and  capacious  graves,  having  red  clay 
spread  both  over  and  under  tliem,  and  covered  with  thin  slabs 
of  stone,  over  which  were  heaped,  in  some  instances,  five  or 
«ix  larger  stones,  with  clay.  These  graves  were  also  faced  on 
their  sides  with  thin  slatei^.  §  Here  also  have  t)een  found  at 
various  times,  severed  moulds  for  forging  Roman  money ;  five 
of  which  have  been  amply  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  m 
No.  483,  of  the  Philosc^hical  Transactions. 

The  foSlowing  list  of  coins,  found  at  Wroxeter,  and  drawn 
tip  by  the  Rev.  Francilt  Leightoii,  of  I^ord,  near  Shrews- 
b^ury,  a  gentleman  of  almost  universal  learpihg,  the  most  pro- 
found researdi,  especially  in  etymological  studies,  and  of  ur- 
ban^ and  genuine  EngT&h  manners,  |[  is^  both  curious  and  im- 
portant: 

SILVER. 

aa  cxifitinf  at  that  periml. ,  This  must  hare  been  on  oversfglit :  no  rfeferenee 
being  Ibere  made  to  Mr.  Lloyd*8  MSS. 

♦  Page  ISl.  f  Page  25. 

^  Mr.  Phillips  asserts,  on  what  anthority  we  know  not,  that  **  teeth  havf. 
been  taken  out  of  the  jaw-bon^  of  men,  near  three  inches  long,  and 
thigh  bones  near  a  yard  in  length  !**    Hist,  and  Antiq.  Shrews,  p.  900. 

$  Phillips. 

H  In  awarding  to  Mr.  Leigfaton  this  just  meed  of  praise,  we  are  only  in 
piirt  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  kmd  and  liberal  attentions  be 
paid  us  during  our  late  tour  ui  Shropshire. 
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SILVER. 

IMP.  SEIL  GALBA  AVO. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.    03.  C.S.  in  GOMm  dMetu 

IMP.  TRAIANO  AVG.  GER.  DAC.  P.M.    TRP. 

COS.S.  P.Q.R.  OPTIMO  PRINC.  F%ara  «tobta  stans  ^ex- 
trfty .  •  •  4 .  UevE  cornucopis* 

ANTONINVS  PIVS  AVG. 

FELICITAS  AVQ6.  Figulra  ondiebrit  stolate  iUm,  keva  cor- 
nucopia, dextra .... 

IVLIA  MAESA. 

FORTVNA  REDVX.  Figura  sedens. 

COPPER. 

IMP.  CLAVDIVS  AVG. 

Kgurawdens,  dextra  hastam. 
IMP,  CAES.  VESPASIAN.  AVG.  COS.  VIU.  P.  P. 
S.  C.  Victoria,  dextra  aertuin. 
IMP.  CAES.  NEItVAE  TRAIANO  AVG.  OER.  DAC.  P.M. 

TR.P.COS.V.P.P. 
8.  C.    S.  P.  Q.  R.    OPTIMO  PRINCIPI. 

Figiiro  globo  inadens  sub  tropbeo. 
IMP.  CAESAR  TRAIANVS  NERVA  AVG. 

Figurasedeoa.    f 
ANTONINVS  PIVS.    T.R...P. 
S.  C    Mulier  stolata  itaiu. 
DIVOS  M.  ANTONINVS  PIVS. 
. .  NSECI ....    S.  C.    Aquila  rogo  insidens. 
II»*.L.VEBVSATQ. 
ntOV.  DBOR.  T.  R:  P.  III.  COS.  II. 

figlttrli  WbM,  dextra  globum,  Iteva  c(ttn«copbfe 
ttmut. 
t>  8. . .    Figura  stolata  stans. 

VokXUL  K  IVUA 
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IVLIA  AVGVSTA. 
PIETAS  AVGG. 

Figure  araadstans. 
IVLIA  MAMMAEA  AVGVSTA. 
S.  C.    Mtilier  stolata,  dextra  hastao^ 

D.  N.     C0N8TA VS  AVG. 

PEL.  TEMP.  'REFAR ATI. 

Columba  rostro  ramum  gerens. 
Diocletian. 
SACRA  MONETA  AVGG.  ET  CAES: 

Dea  Moneta. 
IMF.  CARAVSIVS. 


IMF.  C.  ALLECTVS  F.  F.  AVCk 

Another ;  rev.  a  galley.  •    • 

FL.  CONSTA. .  . 
GLORIA  EXERCITVS. 
IMF.  LICINIVS.  F.  P.  AVG. 
SEN.  FOF.  RO»i.   B.  S.    TllK 

Genius  stans,  leeva  comucopi^.- 
CONSTANTINVS  F.  P.  AVG. 
SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI. 
PL.  IVL.  CRISPVS. . . .  CAES. 

€AES  ALVMNO.  NOSTRORVM.    Sertum  in  quo  VOTVM. 
D.  N.  MAGNENTIVS  P.  F.  AVG. 
VlCTORIiE  DP.  NN.  AVG.  ET  CAES.  VOT 

Duo  figuras  alate  scutum  tenentes  in  quo  V. 

in  exergue  TRS.  MVLT 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Severn,  at  low  wat^,  jaoay  still  be  «een 
foundations  of  stone,  probably  of  a  bridge;  though  tl^e  cele- 
brated Roman  road,  now  called  Watling-street,  went  through 
Ihe  middle  of  the  city,  and  through  the  ford,  now   called 

Wroxeter 
*  OQiigh*f  CwdtD,  in.  9$t  ftr. 


Wroxeter  Ford,  as  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  old  straii^  or 
street^  way^  pointing  exactly  to  it  on  each  side  of  the  rhrer.  *^ 
The  Roman  Porti^y  ran  hence  to  the  Strettons/f 

One  of  the  last  pieces  of  antiquity  dug  up1at  this  place,  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  David  PArbes^  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
ame.  %  It  is  a  seal,  fotmd  in  1808,  by  a  person  [toughing  in  a 
field  near  the  RomaHi  wall.  A  correct  representation  of  this 
curious  relique,  and  ulso  of  an  impression  of  it,  are  given  in 
the  Magazine ;  but  of  ^e  Legend  Mr.  Parkes  observes,  no 
ode  has  yet  been  able  to  give  a  satis&ctory  reading,  though  se- 
veral have  attempted  it.  The  letters,  as  nearly  as  we  are  able 
to  delineate  them  in  this  work,  are  on  a  circular  surface,  as 
followi: 

IBCLM 

DIALBA 

IAD  O  M 

f  NE  A  VN 

O  EXO    . 

There  is,  near  .the  edge  of  the  seal,  on  the  surface,  a  small 
bent  figure;  somewhat  resembling  a  single  branch  or  stem  of  a 
tree.    .The  diameter  of  the  seal  is  one  inch. 

The  presemt  town,  of  Wroxeter  does  not  possess  many  elaims 
on  public  notice^  besides  what  it  derives  from  its  ^cient  im- 
portance, and  its  ahnost  inexhaustible  source  of  antiquarian 
treasure.  In  the  church  is  a  monument  for  Sir  Thomas 
Bromley,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  one  of  the  executors 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  will.  He  died  1555,  and  his  daughter 
married  a  person  of  the  name  of  Newport.  There  are  also 
oionuments  of  Sir  Richard  Newport^  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of 
Bradfoid,  1570;  Francis,  the  first  Lord  Bradford,  1708;  his 
brotMer  Aiidrew,  1699;  and  his  son  Thomas,  Earl  of  Torrington, 

N2  1719. 

•  QiUoaH  Caskdtn.         t  Uo;d*s  MSS.         t  Vol.  LXXX.  p.  6 1  r. 
$  In  til*  ouuuier  of  JE  Dipbtbon^. 
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1719.     The  liTing  ig  a  ricarage  stated  fa  the  king^s  books  at 
iflL  8s. 

About  a  mile  from  Wntfcetcr,  betireen  the  Wading  Street 
and  the  Severby  die  lofty  and  venerable  Wrkkik,*  stretches 
**  its  slow  length  along/^  The  tiew  from  its  highest  pofat  is 
delightfiillj  awful.  The  vast  plain  of  Salop,  stretched  Kke  a 
earpet  below,  with  its  vftHoos  mclosures  and  intersecdng  hedges, 
dimmkhing  in  apparent  extern  as  they  recede  from  the  eye, 
tin  they  appear  like  the  metfhes  of  a  net ;  the  b<dd  oudine  of 
the  Welsh  hills ;  the  romantic  aspect  of  the  Caer  Caradoc,  the 
Lawley,  and  the  Stiper-stones,  with  intervei^ig  varieties  c^hiU 
and  dale — ^here  and  there  a  wood  or  a  forest,  which,  from  the 
towering  height  of  this  natural  pyramid,  seem  to  dwindle  inta 
an  insignificant  garden,  are  objects  that  here  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direcdon,  and  fill  the  nund  with  admiration  at  the  won- 
derful works  of  the  migh^  Architect  of  Nature. 

At  no  great  distance  from,  the  foot  of  the  Wrekin,  in  a 
south  easterly  direcdon,  and  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
Severn,  over  which  there  was  formerly  a  bridge  of  very  ancient 
erecdon,  lies  a  smiA  place,  called  BuitDWASi.  The  bridge  was 
bu^,  as  some,  perhaps  erroneously,  sufj^e,  fbr  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  famous  abbey  at  thb  place.  It  tonristed  of  very 
narrow  ardies,  and  was  a  great  obstructioti  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Severn.  It  was  carried  away  by  a  high  flood  in  1795,  and 
has  been  replaced  by  an  elegant  iron  one  at  the  expense  of 
Ae  county,  from  a  plan  gfren  to  Mr.  Tirffbrd  of  Shrewsbury,  aft 
county  surveyor.  This  brk^e,  of  which  a  plan,  elevadon,  and 
section  are  given  in  Archdeacon  Plymley^s  Report,  was  exe- 
cuted in  a  masteriy  manner  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company, 
and  fmished  m  1796.  The  span  of  the  arch  is  one  hundred  and 
diir^  feet,  and  the  rise  twenty^lbur  feet.  But,  as  the  rood- 
way  could  not  with  propriety  be  carried  to  a  great  height,  ad- 
vantage 

*  Its  aataral  faittory  we  have  attcsipted  ia  page  Jl,  ft  seq.  af  thb 
ftlnif. 
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ymaHMgfi  wit  tiikea  of  the  Sdiaffhausen  principle,  by  maUng 
I      the  outer  ril>!$  ibe  to  tlie  to^  of  ttfe  itBllig,  and  ^^jiPtyy^ag 
them  with   the    lower    rihs   by   means  of  doye«tailed  king* 
I     post£.* 

But  Buildvrag  is  more  extensively  celebrated  for  the  remains 
of  on  A6be^  of  Cktercianst  fomided  in  the  year  11 85,  by  Ro* 
ger>  Bifh(^  of  ChesteTf  for  monks  of  the  Order  of  Savigny, 
Ufiited  afterwards  to  the  Cistercians.  It  was  dedicated  to  Sl 
Mmy  and  St.  ChacL  Tliu  foundation  was  confirmed  by  King 
Stephen  in  the  year  US9«  It  had  afberwards  many  noble  bene* 
Nitons  and  donations;  seteral  of  them  were  confirmed  by  the 
dmrter  of  King  Richard  the  First,  anno  1189,  being  the  first 
ymr  of  his  reign;  and  Henry  the  Second,  by  his  charter  to 
Hie  abbot  Randolph,  s^iibjected  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary's 
Dublin,  to  the  abbots  of  this  place.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary, 
tiyst  **  Matilda  de  Bohutif  >pife  ta  Sir  Robert  Bumell,  was 
^nder  of  Buildwas  Abbey ;  though  some,  for  the  only  gift 
>tf  the  site  of  the  house,  take  the  Bishope  of  Chester  for  their 
Ibimder."  C^nnden  seems  mcewise  to  be  of  the  same  opi* 
Kiion,  as  he  meotions  Buildwas  as  the  bmrial  place  of  the  fiunily 
^•lof  the  BurnelU,  patrons  thereof,  but  among  all  the  charters  of 
^le  Monasticon  there  k  no  mention  of  this  Matilda  or  Sir 
,  Bobert,  but  tlie  foundation  is  in  two  or  three  places  expressly 
iiaeribed  to  Roger,  Bbliop  of  Chester. 

About  the  time  of  the  suppression  here  were  twelve  monks^ 
who  were  endowed  with  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  nineteen 
shillings  and  threepence  per  annum,  according  to  Dugdale; 

I  but  Speed  estimates  the  v^due  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
pounds  SIX  shillings  and  tenpence.  The  site,  with  all  the  lands 
Monging  U>  Uiis  monastery,  in  Shropshire,  Staflbrdshire,  and 
Derbyshire,  were  granted  to  Edward  Lord  Powis,  in  the  twenty* 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eigbtluf 

N  3  h 

*  Be? .  Arctidcacon  Plymley'i  Beport,  p.  3i6. 
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'  li  Stands  on  the  'south  bank  of  the  Seveniy  in  a  rich  pastoral 
valley,  backed  with  woody  banks,  about  eleven  niilesfit>m  Shrews* 
bury.  The  walls  of  the  abbey  church  are  nearly  entire. 
This  was  (as  was  almost  universal  in  monastic  churches)  cruci- 
form, with  a  massive  tower  in  the  middle  of  the  cross.  The 
nave  has  on  each  side  seven  thick  r4>und  pillars,'  excepting  the 
two  nearest  the  choir,  which  are  square,  with  large  square 
indented  capitals,  from  whence  spring  arches  with  obtuse 
points. — Above  is  a  clere-story  of  very  small  round-headed  win- 
dows. The  tower,  of  which  the  lower  story  renuuns,  rests  on 
four  wide-pointed  arches,  springing  from  brackets  in  the  walls. 
The  east  end  of  the  choir  has  three  narrow  round-arched 
windows,  as  has  also  that  of  the  nave.  There  never  was  any 
western  door  here^  which  is  singular.  The  side  aisles,  transept, 
and  chapels  of  the  choir  are  in  total  ruin.  Under  the  south 
wing  of  the  transept  is  a  crypt,  now  converted  into  an  e^cel* 
lent  beer  cellar,  belonging  to  a  good  house  made  out  of  the 
abbof  s  lodge.  The  whole  churoh  had  been  groined  with 
stone,  the  ieet  of  Uie  brackets,  from  whence  the  ribs  sprang, 
are  still  remaining,  neatly  carved  on  the  walls.  On  the  north 
side  the  nave  is  the  area  of  the  ck)y8ter,  now  a  ^sutn  yard*  On 
the  east  is  the  chapter  house,  still  perfect.  It  is  aparallellogram 
43  by  S3  feet.  The  groined  roof  springs  from  two  slender 
octagonal  pillars  on  each  side,  dividing  it  into  three  aisles. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  round  arch,  with  the  chevron  moulding, 
and  on  each  side  it  are  circular  head  windows,  in  the  same 
style.  Over  the  cluster  house,  and  the  other  apartmenis 
forming  the  east  side  of  the  clo3rster,  are  the  remains  of  a 
second  story,  which  was  perhaps  the  dormitory.  The  dimen- 
jions  of  the  cloyster  court  were  101  feet  by  90.  At  the  south 
eastern  angle  is  a  passage,  which  leads  to  an  irregular  area 
eastward  of  the  cloyster,  about  90  feet  by  75.  On  the  north 
jmd  east  sides  of  this,  are  ranges  of  lofty  pointed  arches,  which 
probably  formed  the  monks'  refectory,  and  in  the  center  are 
^be  remains  of  a  square  tower.    This  most  picturesque  ruin 

presents 


-^^Miito  tome  curious  ^peoimeiiB  of  the  wrcUtecture  ^  tho 
period  when  tl^e  rowd  arch  was  giving  way  to  the  pointed^ 
thou^  still  keepiag  its  piaqe  la  many  parts  of  the  fabric 
The  view  of  this'  venerable  church  from  the  west  end  is  very 
striking ;  the  huge  pillar9>  wi^h  their  bold  arches  and  project- 
ing capitals  in  perspecstive,  receding  behipd  each  other.  The 
four  wide  and  lofty  arches  under  the  tower,  a  gre^  fragment 
of  that  prominent  featai«  hanging  over  the  ruins  below,  the 
whole  terminated  by  the  narrow  round  windows  of  the  gloomy 
choir,  and  this  scene  of  desolation  contrasted  with  the  gay  ver- 
dure and>  scattered  shrubs  which  now  cloathe  the  area,  and  the 
luxuriant  ivy  mantling  the  walls,  altogether  form  a  solemn  pic- 
ture of  &llen  monastic  greathess,  rarely  surpassed. 

Bujldwas  parish  is  in  the  huuc^ed  of  south  Bradford,  an4 
contains  between  fifty  apd  jai&ty  houses,  and  about  two  hundred 
imd  fifty-eight  inhabitants. 

GREAT,  OR  MUCH  WENLOCK 

IS  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  a 
borou^  market  town,  and  parish,  containing  four  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  houses,  and,  according  to  the  census  of 
1801,  ,  1981  inhabitants.  The  town  is  i)l  bui],t,  jconsbting 
only  of  two .  streets,  but  is  a  very  ancient  corporation,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  town  that  sent  members  to 
parliament,  by  a  writ  f^m  jBdwacd  the  Fourth  in  H78, 
wh^n  it  sent  one  member;  but  now,  together  with  Brose- 
ley  and  Little  YV^nlock,  it  returns  two;  at  present  (1810)  Cecil 
Fore^r^  Esq.  on  his  ewn  intere^  a9d  the  Hon.  J.  Simp- 
son, under  the  influence  pf  Lord  Bradford.  The  free  bur- 
gesses, who  are  the  electors,  amount  to  one  hundred  and  ten. 

The  corporation,  by  charter  from  Charles  the  First,  con- 
sists of  a  bailiff,  recorder,  two  justices  of  the  peace,  and  twelve 
capital  burgesses. 

Wenlock  gives  name  to  a  deanery,  and  to  that  part  of  the 
hundred,  which  in  Doomsday  Book  is  called  Patinteme  Hun- 
dred.  .  The  British  name  is  Llan  Meilcin^    or  St.  Milburg's 

N  4-  f^urch^ 
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finnoiM  fi^  copper  miaes;  at  it  u  at  prefleat  br  quarries  of  fine* 
atone.  Lelandf  desciAes  k  at  <«a  narkett  towne,  where 
was  an  abbey  of  blak  monkes,  pasnng  over  an  high  hille,  caUei 
Wenlock  Edge.**  But  Wenlocfc  owes  its  cdebrity  prindplffly 
to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Abbbt,  subsequently  oonverled 

to  a  MOKASTBRT  foT  ClUKIACS. 

This  house  was,  as  it  is  -said,  founded  id)out  the  year  680^ 
by  M3)urga,  daughter  of  King  MenraU,  and  niece  to  Wol* 
phere.  King  of  Mercia ;  she  presided  as  abbess  OTer  it,  and  at 
her  death  was  buried  there.  According  to  Matthew  of  West- 
minster,  her  grave  was  long  after  discovered  by  accident,  when 
many  miracles  were  performed.:}:  The  monastery  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  but  restored  by  Leofiic,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  but  again  falling  into  decay,  and 
ybeing  forsaken,  it  was,  in  the  14th  of  William  the  Conqueror,  re* 
built  and  endowed  by  Koger  de  lfoQtgomery»  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Chichester,  and  Shrewsbury,  a  person  of  vast  possessions  in 
those  parts,  so  says  William  of  Mahnsbury ;  but  both  Brompton 
and  Ltland  attribute  its  restoration  to  Waring  Barlof  Shrews* 
bury. 

This  last  refbunder  (whoever  he  was)  placed  therein  a  prior 
and  convent  of  Cluniac  monks,  who  were  K>oked  upon  atf  a  ceB 
of  the  house  de  Caritate,  in  France ;  andsuffered  the  rame  firte 
with  other  alien  priories  till  the  18th  of  Richard  the  Second, 
when  it  was  made  indigenous,  or  naturalized  In  Symer  this 
is  called  the  second  house  of  the  order ;  but  Bryane  mentions 
it  as  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Cluni.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Milburga,  and,  at  the  2fidl  of  R^ry  the  Eighth,  had  revenues 
to  the  yearly  value  of  401t  7d.  q.  denr,  according  to  Dugdale,  and 
4S4L  Is.  2d.  oh.  in  the  whole.    It  was  granted  SGth  of  Hemy 

the 
*  Gough^  Camden,  Vol.  IIL  p.  21.  t  It  VoL  V.  p.  ISS. 

t  WiUism<)l>  Mslnabwry,  in  te  life  of  Edward  the  Cosfevor,  rdsles, 
tbiit  on  rebuildkig  the  Abb^  Ghiu«ii>  the  tomb  of  the  foandrMs  bdaK 
broken  in,  tuch  a  sweet  odonr  came  from  it,  as,  among  other  mincleat 
«iured  the  King^  Evil ;  regiiu  morlna  medida  Mae  tacuraitUs.  De  feat. 
pQntif.IV.p.164. 
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Ae  Elgbdi,  to  AugiMiiBo  de  AugitfliBL  ftlib  numatteiy  was 
first  called  Wimiricas^*  imtm  afUit  times  tte  l^d  flijrle  was 
Wenloclc  Magna,  or  Medie  Wenlock 

lo  tiM  MonaMSeon  h  ^  patiM  df  Kbg  Edward  the  Thfrdt 
reciting  and  confirming  the  charter^rf  hnbd  de  Say,  Ladjr 
of  Clun,  wlierd[)y  B&e  granted  fb  these  meidi»  the  churdi  of 
St  George  at  Ckm,  wiA  seven  eh^)^  depending  on  itt 
nameljrt  die  diapel  6(  Sl  Tbomaa  in  Chm;  'of  St  Marj/at* 
^  Waterdune;  of  St  Swithin,  at  dnn^erie ;  St  Marj,  at  Clin- 
tune;  St  Marj,  at  Appitnne;  with  those  of  Eggedune  and 
8nbUediine.f  Tliere  is  l&ewise  an  faiqaisMon,  tricen  the  29di 
of  Edward  the  First,  determining  the  right  of  presentation  to 
Sheeellof  Fertetobe  m  themonksofWenlocL  In  StevensV 
Siipplenent,^  seren  deeds  are  translated  into  English  from 
die  Latin  originals,  m  the  hands  of  FVancis  Canning,  of  Fox* 
cote.  Esq*  in  the  coonty  of  Warwick,  viz.  the  deed  of  Geoi&ey 
de  Sqr,  for  the  manor  of  Dointun ;  a  confirmation  of  that 
deed  by  Henrjr  the  Second;  anofter  deed  of  the  same  king, 
granting  lliat  these  monks  might  always  enjoy  the  said  manor, 
unless  he  or  his  heirs  ga?e  them  eleven  pounds  per  annum, 
iiii  chvrdies  or  other  things,  in  lieu  of  it;  the  Charter  of 
Henry  the  TUrd  to  them  for  the  sidd  manor,  anno  r<^i,  46. 
p.  I&  The  deeds  of  William  Mitleton  and  Adam  FitzwiHiam, 
jboot  a  yard-land  m  Mitleton.  A  composition  between  Simon, 
Dean  of  Brug,  and  the  prior  and  convent  of  Wenlock,  about 
Ae  dMqpet  of  Dodinton. 

Geetas  Paoakec,  pursuant  to  hi^fiither*sderign,fimnded 
at  DdBey,  in  StaSirdshire,  anno  1161,  a  priory  for  die  mvo- 
catioD  of  St  James,  fbr  the  monks  of  St  MUburga,  of  Wen- 
lock,  giving  them  the  ground  on  which  the  said  diurcb  of 
St  .hmes  stood,  as  also  the  church  of  St  Edmond  and  St 
Thomas,  at  Dudley,  and  those  of  Norkphel,  Segede,  Ingepenne, 

and 

•  faUi  focm ,  or  ITmdy  pUue.    Uoy&i  MSS. 

t  Dog.  M  ooast  VoL  I.  p.  615.  t  VoL  n.  p.  14. 
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find  Bradsily.wlth  tbe  tHbe  of  his  bread*  game,  and  firii,  as  loaf 
as  he  resided  at  Dudley,  or  at  Hesden ;  also  grazing,  wood, 
and  divers  other  privileges.  This  house  was  always  considered 
^B  a  cell  to  Wenlock,  and  after  the  Dissolution,  its  lands  were 
granted  as  a  parcel  thereof 

The  following  list  of  priors  is  collected  from  Browne  Willis's 
History  of  Abbeys,  and  his  Series  of  Principals  of  Religious 
'Houses,  printed  jn  Tanner's  Notitia;  and  from  the  former  are 
taken  the  sums  t^  remained  in  charge. 

Imbertus,  prior  abput  the  year  1145^  Peter  de  Leja,  pro- 
moted from  this  dignity,  apnq  1176,  to  the  see  of  St.  Dayid's. 
Jpybertus  occurs  Prior  anno  1 198,  he  was  also  prior  of  I>aven- 
try  and  Coventry.  Richard,  elec^d  1221.  Guycardes  1265* 
Aymo  de  Montibus,  1270,  who  wa^  succeeded  in  1272,  by  John 
de  Tyeford.  John  Turbe  pccui^s  Prior  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  tbe  First,  about  the  year  1277.  His  successor 
was  Henry  de  Bonville,  anno  1291  and  1297  4  Henry  elected 
1325;  Henjjry  de  Myons  elected  1363;  Roger  Wyvel  1395;  John 
Stafford  1422;  William  Brugge,  on  whose  resignation  anno 
1437^  16th  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Roger  Barry  was  admitted 
prior;  William  Walwyn  elected  1462 {  John  Stratton  elected 
1468;  John  Shrewsbury  elected  1479;  Thomas  Sutbury 
elected  1482;  Richard  Wenlock  USjl;  Richard  Singar— Row* 
land  Gracewell,  elected  1521 ;  John  Cressage,  alias  Baylis,who, 
surrendering  this  convent  January  26th,  1539,  had  a  pfcnsion 
assigned  him  of  801.  per  annum.  Anno  1553,  here  remieuned 
in  charge  7L  13s.  4d.  in  fees,  and  75K  lOs.  6d.  in  annuities 
^d  corrodies ;  and  these  pensions,  namely,  to  Richard  Fenny- 
more  and  William  Benge,  61.  each;  William  Morphew,  John 
Leighe,  Thomas  Balle,  and  John  Hopkins,  51. 68. 8d.  each.  The 
arms  of  this  monastery  were  azure  three  garbs,  or.  In  pale  a 
croisier  argent.* 

The  rich  Cluniac  Monastery  of  Wenlock  is  situated  in  a 
low  valley,  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  east 

end 
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4end  of  the  churchyard*  Towards  the  country  it  is  pardy  sur^ 
rounded  with  gentle  eminences,  now  bare  indeed,  but  once,  no 
ddubt  covered  with  wood.  The .  entrance  from  the  town  was 
by  a  strong  gateway,  one  nuusive  tower  of  which  is  now  stand-r 
ing.  Very  considerable  fragments  still  remain,  especially  of 
the  church :  of  this,  a  large  portion  of  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  the  whole  south  wing  of  the  transept,  several  arches  of 
the  north,  and  the  foundations  of  the  choir  and  Lady  Chapel 
still  appear.  The  churcli  was  a  very  spacious  apd  magnificent 
Miric.  It  is  evident  from  the  vestiges  yet  existing,  that  this 
structure  was  of  the  pure  early  Gothic  of  the(  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  west  front  consisted  of  a  large  triplet  lancet 
window,  as.  may  be  determined  firom  the  style  of  the  jamb  of 
one  of  the  lights,  still  to  be  traced,  with  its  slender  round 
diiafls,  and  deep  mouldings  bound  with  rings.  The  ornamental 
parts  of  this  front  were  composed  of  several  tiers  of  small  arches 
with  trefoil  heads,  in  the  poanner  of  those  at  Salisbury,  Wells, 
&c.  Underneath  are  the  outlines  of  the  .great  door  of  entrance, 
which  appears  to  have  been  deeply  recessed;  but  the  pillars 
and  ribs  of  the  arch  are  gone.  The  ficagment  of  the  south 
side  of  the  nave  consists  of  three  pointed  arches,  which  have 
never  been  open ;  but  ujUhin  Jthem  are  inserted  lower  arches  of 
a  similar  form  on  octagonal  pillars,  .which  originally  commu* 
nicated  with  the  south-side  aisle.  Over  the  higher  arches  are 
the  remains  of  a  beautiful  gallery,  whidi  ran  fiong  the  whole 
second  story  of  the  church,  apd  popsisted  of  a  series  of  two 
•pointed  arches,  divided  by  slender  clustered  pillars,  within  the 
the  span  o£  each  greater  ^ircb  below;  pboye  these  are  single 
lancet  windows,  forming  the  clere^stpry.  Betweien  every  ^arch 
runs  a  slender  clustered  pilaster,  apd,  where  they  break  off  at 
the  top,  are  remains  of  the  ramifications  of  a  groined  ceiling. 
Part  of  the  south-side  aisle  is  now  a  stable ;  it  has  a  plain  groined 
roof^  and  over  it  is  a  large  vaulted  chamber  of  the  same  size. 
This  room  probably  adjoined  to  the  dormitory  of  the  monks, 
and  was  occupied  by  those  whose  task  it  was  to  perform  the 

midnight 
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midnight  office  in  the  choir.  The  south  wing  of  thd.  transept 
consists  of  three  pointed  arches,  with  a  gallery  and  dere-slory^ 
rimilar  to  those  of  the  nave*  The  lower  members  of  two 
of  the  great  cohmms  which  supported  the  centre  steq^ 
are  visible,  an4  a{^>ear  to  have  been  richly  clustered.  There 
are  no  other  femains  of  the  dioir  than  the- foundations  of  mx 
pillars,  whidi  are  round.  The  Lady  Chapel,  or  Chapel  of  die 
Virgin  Mary,  was  eastward  of  the  (^oir,  and  may  be  traoed  by 
its  fbundations,  which  seem  to  have  been  of  a  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  church.  The  dimensions  of  this  stately  abbey 
diurch  prove  it  to  have  been  inferior  in  size,  as  well  as  beailfy« 
to  most  cathednds.  Whole  length  from  east  to  west,.  401 
fbet ;  of  nave,  156 ;  of  space  under  middle  tower,  89;  dioir, 
156;  Virgm  Mary's  Chapel,  48  by  40;  breadth  of  nave  and 
aisles,  66.  Adjoining  the  soudi  side  of  the  nave,  was  the  great 
doyster,  which  was  encompassed  by  the  refectory,  dormitory^ 
chapter-house,  &c.  Of  the  former,  considerable,  but  imper* 
feet,  fragments  remain.  The  whole  shell  of  the  chapter^house 
is  standing,  a  most  singular  and  curious  q>ecimen  of  early  Nor* 
txlan  aroltttectttre.  It  is  an  oblong  square,  66  feet  by  SL  The 
entrance  is  by  a  rich  round  arched  door,  on  each  side  of  which 
is  a  broad  round-headed  window.  The  walls  wte  divided  iiao 
three  compartments  on  each  side  by  short  pilasters  with  in* 
dented  ciqpitab,  from  whence  spring  a  groined  roof.  The  por- 
'ti<m  of  wall  between  these  spaces  has  a  stone  seat  below,  and 
'over  it  a  smee  of  interlaced  arches  arising  from  a  row  of  small 
shafts,  whioh  arches  rise  one  over  the  other  in  many  tiers  to 
the  very  roof.— SouCh-eastward  of  the  great  doyster  was  the 
house  or  lodge  of  the  prior,  which  seems  to  have  indosed  a 
^^[uadrangular  court,  now  converted  into  a  ferm-house.  The 
buildings  on  the  eastm  and  north  sides  are  nearly  entire,  and 
were  th^  lii^g  apartments  of  liie  prior.  The  whole  eastern 
side  has  a  singular  cloyster  or  ambulatory  in  front,  consisting 
of  very  narrow  pointed  arches  now  open,  but  ofce  evidently 
glazed  and:divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  sloty.— This  leads 
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to'  the  ^riftc^  rooms:  two  chsmbimi  in  the  u{^er  story  htvt; 
been  little  altered;  traces  of  ancient  painting,  particularly 
Ae  figure  of  8t.  George,  niay  be  observed  on  the  n^Is;— In 
one  is  a  deqxly  recessed  inndow,  in  which  is  a  sort  of  stone 
trtmgfa,  and  ia  singular  kind  of  gutter  to  carry  off  moistare,  Arc. 
widiout  the  rudiments  of  a  modem  water  closet  Periiaps,how^ 
ever,  this  mi^  have  been  a  lavatory*  Below  is  the  prior's 
private  oratory^  now  a  dairy;  the  altar,  a  very  fine  slab  of 
red  stone,  remains  entire.  FragmentSx  of  this  opulent  monas* 
tery  are  scattered  to  a  greilt  distance.  The  whole  prednct 
included  full  thirty  acres.  This  priory^  with  almost  the  whots 
town,  is  the  property  of  Sir  Watkiii  William  Wynne,  Bart. 

Somewhat  above  half  a  century  ago^  a  considerable  part  6( 
the  ruins  were  taken  down  by  an  agent  of  the  manor  to  rebuild 
iome  houses  of  which  he  had  a  lease ;  but  t^e  Jate  Sir  Watkia 
WilUam  Wynne  put  a  stop  to  lUiy  further  demolition*  Here 
sre  no  remarkable  motnonents  nor  inscriptions,  neither  haVe  toy 
^foh  been  dog  up,  akhoo^  it  is  said,  that  tbe  body  of  King 
Merwald  was  found  in  a  watt  of  the  churdu 

Hie  cominon  people  have  an  absurd  traditiott  of  a  subterra- 
neous communication  between  this  house  and  BuiWhviia  Abbqrv 
wKch  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth,  the  nature  of  thi^ 
ground  rendering  such  dn  attem(ift  impracticable ;  but  indeed 
Aere  is  scarce  an  old  moUastei^  in  England  but  has  badsont 
iueh  story  told  of  it,  especially  if  it  was  a  convent  of  mm,  aad 
had  a  mmnery  in  its  ne^hbourhood.  These  reports  were  pro** 
BriUy  intrented  and  propagated  in  order  to  exaggeniie  the  disi> 
solute  lives  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  and  thereby  to  fVcetioBt 
tbe  nud&ude  to  the  suppression  of  religions  houses. 

Thi9  monastery  and  dianor,  soon  after  the  Dfssohitkn,  ctdae 
ittlio  pbsseiilon  of  Thomas  Lawley,  Bsq^  who  lived  in  the  h&mk 
By  a  manisge  wMi  a  Lawley  it  devohred  to  Robert  Bertie^  Estf^ 
ef  the  Ancaster  flmdy^  mid  from  hhn  it  passed  into  the  fttauly 
If  fiflgt,  Init  whether  by  marriage  or  purdiase,  Ghrose,  whom 
we  are  now  quoting,  sqrs  he  had  not  been  able  to  learn.  ^  Sir 
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John  Wynn,  of  VfyntBAy^  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  bought 
it  of  Lord  Viscount  Gage,  and  devised  it,  with  his  other  estates^ 
to  his  kinsman,  the  late  Sir  Watkin  William  Wynne,  Bart« 
whose  son  of  the  same  name  is  the  present  pr<^rietor.* 

The  parish  church  of  Wenlock,  a  vicarage  of  the  anniial 
Talue  of  121.  9s.  7d.,  adjoining  the  ruinous  priory,  bears  many 
marks  of  Saxon  antiquity.  A  large  round  arch  separates  the 
nave  of  the  church  from  the  chancel :  at  the  west  end  is  a 
square  tower,  with  circular  headed  windows,  from  which  arises 
a  very  neat  slender  spire  of  wood,  covered  with  lead..  On  the 
right  5f  the  altar  are  some  Gothic  niches ;  but  there  is  no  mo- 
numetit  of  sufficient  antiquity  or  sculpture  to  attract  the  nof 
tice  of  the  antiquarian,  though  its  interior  is  well  fitted  up. 

But,  whatever  deficiency  there  may  be  in  this  respect,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  present  church  of  Wenlpck,  the  famous 
monastery,  which  we  have  just  attempted  to  describe,  has  i&U 
tached  to  it  one  of  the  most  important  instances  of  genea* 
logical  and  biographical  inquiry  that  has  perhaps  ever  engaged, 
the  attention  of  readers  curious  in  such  matters. 

The  real  drigin  of  the  rojral  fiunily  of  the  Stewarts  has  lotig 
perplexed  tlie  most  ingenious  and  indefatigable  genealogists} 
it  is,  therefore,  with  some  satisfaction,  that  we  i^e  able 
to  trace  this  renowned  family  to  the  county  of  Salop;  a 
circumstance  that  cannot  fail  to  yield  some  degree  of  pleasure 
to  the  natives  of  that  district,  whose  high  and  noble  spirit  will 
prompt  them  to  venerate  the  name,  however  their  more  en- 
lightened views  may  induce  them  to  reject  the  principles,  of  that 
illostrious  house. 

The  several  histories,  particularly  Sjrmon's  historical  Account, 
all  trace  this  &mily  to  aThaneof  I^ochaber,  who  is  said  to  have 
flourished  in  the  ninth  century;  but  Lord  Hailes  has  demoor 
strated  that  these  histories  are  all  of  them  fabulous  genealogies, 
without  being  able  to  determine^  where,  and  what  was  the  com 
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lftei!leement  of  tKs  ftmily.*  This  opinion  is  adopted  by  the 
late  Andrew  Stewart,  who  wrote  the  Genealogical  History  of 
^e'  Stewarts  ;f  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  make  any  ad- 
tances,  in  the  road  of  discovery,  towards  the  true  origin.  Lord 
Hailesy  however,  acknowledges  that  Walter,  who  flourished 
under  David  the  Hrst,  and  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  was  indeed 
the  Stewart  of  Scotland.  But  the  question  of  what  family  was 
tliis  Walter  remains  imanswered.  He  is  known  to  historians 
only  as  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan ;  no  ^satisfactory  account  hav- 
ing yet  been  given,  (if  we  except  the  respectable  author  and 
indefatigable  scholar,  on  whose  authority  we  rely  in  this  nar- 
rative) of  who  this  Alan  was.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  the 
only  clue  to  the  discovery  in  question.  If  the  genuine  descent 
of  Alan,  the  fiither  of  Walter,  and  the  first  of  the  Stewarts,  can 
be  ascertained,  the  great  difficulty  is  surmounted.  We  are  of 
ophiion,  therefore,  that  by  laying  before  our  readers  the  very 
■atirfactory  accoimt  of  diis  &mily,  given  by  Mr.  Chahnerd,:}: 
~we  shall  render  a  service  to  genealogists,  and  considerabfy 
enrich  our  own  work,  I  propose,  ssljs  Mr.  Chalmers,  to 
show,  firom  the  most  satisfactory  evidence,  that  Walter,  thje 
son  of  Alan,  came  from  Shropshire,  in  England ;  that  he  waa 
the  son  of  Alan,  the  iaa  of  Flaald,  and  the  younger  brother 
of  William,  the  son  of  Alan,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the^fa- 
mous  house  of  fitz-Alan,  the  Earls  of  ArundeL  The  great 
exploit  <^  Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  was  the  founding  of  the 
monastery  ef  Paisley,  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  Fourth, 
by  transplanting  a  colony  of  Cluniac  monks  from-  the  monastery 

of 


*  See  hb  Appendix,  No.  Tllf,  Annals,  VoL  I.— A  ifitttrtatbn  oh'Om 
#rigia  of  the  Hoiim  of  Stewirt. 

f  Oen.  Hiit.  Stewarts,  page  2. 

%  Caledonia ;  oi^  An  Acoonnty  hiUoriqd  and  topocnphica^  of  Nortk 
Briuin,  VoL  I.  p.  572— 577.  ^  *, 
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of  Weidock,  in  6IiropiIure«*  Such,  then,  was  tbe  eouiecCtoai 
of  Waker,  the  first  Stewart,  with  Shropshire,  with  WenlocI^^ 
with  Isabd  de  Say,  who  married  William,  the  brother  of  Wal- 
ter* Alan,  the  son  of  Flaald,  married  tbe  daughter  of  Warine, 
thefimiousdieriffof  Shropshire,  soon  after  the  Norman. con- 
qpest;  and  of  this  marriage  William  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alan, 
and  the  undonbted  heir,  both  of  Alan  and  of  Warine^f  Alsoit 
the  son  of  Flaald»  a  Norman,  acquired  the  manor  of  Oswestrj, 
soon  after  the  conquest]:    Alan  was  undoubtedly  a  person  of 

great 

*  See  the  foundation  Cfasrier,  in  the  ChartoUry  of  Paisley,  prhich  evincec 
Ins  intfanate  connection  with  the  monks  of  Wenlock :  and  see  the  Chartn* 
Wry,  No.  I.  VII.  IX.  CXXXYIL  CXUI.  In  1169,  Hsni|Md,  the|yri«r 
cf  Weftlock,  held  a  <kmtcntion  ht  Paisley,  for  the  pornoM,  aa  dobht,  af 
fpviag  a  constittitioB  and  settlement  to  the  monastery  ^Paisli^. 

Cknm.  Melro$f  p.  170 }  Chart,  PaiUe^,  No.  IK 

The  greatest  bene&ctor  to  the  monks  ht  Wanloek  was  lsaMda8l|r, 
i;4dy  of  Cluaey  the  opidtat  and  libeni  wift  of  Wiftiam,  the.eldnr  Votlwr 
of  Walter^  tbe  son  of  Afam.    i>i<^d«U'«  ilf#Nasl.  VoL  I.  p.  613. 

Hiis  monastery  of  Wenlock  was  foonded,  or  rather  reboQt  and  endowed, 
by  Roger  de  Montgomery,,  the  great  Earl  of  SJurewsbory,  of  whom  onr 
readers  hare  some  aocomit  in  i  former  part  of  this  work. 

See,  tdo,  iHgdMs  JireMif.  and  Di^.  Beron,  Vol.  L  p.t7. 

A  yonngor  sop  of  tUs  Roger  followed  Waltfr  into  Scotland,  and  ob* 
taioed  from  htm  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Eglesham,  whidi,  as  the  most  an- 
efentpoasesskm,  is  still  enjoyed  by  tbe  Earl  of  E^faitoii.  That  WfllhmiyAe 
soDof  Alaa,niarHed  the  heifeit  of  Chins,  liil^l  de  Say^  we  know  fteai 
Dagdale'sBaitei,Vol.Lp.454.  ChilieaesceadMto«beFits*AlaBit  Ea^ 
of  Amndel,  as  appears  from  the  Escheat  Rolls  of  the  third  of  Henry  the 
Fifth. 

t  Dngl  Bfonast  Vol.  I.  «ra— 38S.  Wiliam,  the  son  «f  Alan,  confinnetl 
his  father's  dmrters.    Di^.  Mmati.  VoL  II.  p.  144. 

In  1179,  the  19th  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  honovr  of  William,  the  sob 
of  Afam,  was  in  the  cnttodyof  tiie  sheriff  of  Shropshhe ;  Wffliam  bciqg  then 
dead.    Jlfadov.  Exdkef .  VoL  L  p.  f97» 

t  I>at<.  Rarooagey  Vol.  I.  p.  514.— Let.  CoL  VoL  L  p»  231.^0oagb'j 
Caaicfi,VoLIILp.t.    £ditioQl80§. 
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great  consequence,  at  the  accession  of  Henry  tlie  First.'  Hdi 
was  a  frequent  witness  to  the  kixig's  charters,  with  other  eioi'^ 
nent  personages  of  that  splendid  court.* 

Mr.  Chalmers  next  proceeds  to  prove  ,the  frateipal  connech« 
tion  betweeq  William,  the  son  of  Alan,  by  a  trai^ptjoQ,  whicln 
had  before  been  as  pew  to  history  as  it  i^  jsioguljar  in  itself^i  Wj^ , 
bdve  already  seen,  that  Oswestry,  m  Shropshire,  was  tt^  ongiv 
oal  seat  of  Alan  on  the  Welsh  border.  Clu%  in  tl]L^  sanif^. 
cpunty,  was  added  to  his  family  by  the  marriage  of  his  son^. 
William,  who  built  Clun  castle;  and  John  Htz- Alan,,  Lord  of 
Clun  and  Oswestry,  by  marrying  Isabel,  the  second  sister  of 
Williata  de  Albany,  the  third  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  died  in 
1196,  became  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  changed  his  residence  from 
Shropshire  to  Sussex.f 

Now,  Richard  Fitz-Alan,  the  Earl  of  Amhdd,  being  with 
Edward  the  Third,  during  the  year  1335,  and  claiming  to  be 
SUnxni  (f  Scotland  by  hereditary  rights  sold  lus  tide  and  d^uixi,. 
Id  Edward  the  Third,  fhr  a  thousand  marks,!  which  purchase 
1^  cautiously  had  confirmed  to  him  by.  Edward  Baliol;  but 

Vol.  XIU.  O  Richard 

*  He  wai  a  witness  t«  a  charter  of  Henry  tlie  Pint,  with  Matilda,  hit 
queen,  the  daughter  of  Malcohn  Cranmore,  and  other  personages  of  the 
higbetl  rank,  dated  the  18th  of  September,  llOl;  which  charter  was  eiK 
graf  ed  fi  om  the  aotograpli  iii  the  possession  of  Matthew  Howard,  the  Lord 
of  the  Mfsr  of  Thorp,  oear  Norwich,  1798.    Alan  aiibsrnbed  tiiis  charter 
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Alan,  the  son  of  F1atha|d,  witDOised  another  eUrtcr  of  Hearjthe  First, 
at  Canterbury.    Diig,  AfoMil.  Vot  I.  p.  359. 

Thesanie  Alan  witnessed  a  charter  of  WiOiai^  Pererel,  to  the  church  <^ 
8t  Peter,  in  Shrewsbury.    Ibid,  p.  3i% 

It  thus  appears  that  Atan,  the  son  of  Flaald,  lived  under  and  with  Henry 
tfaeFSnt, 

t  See  Turkey  Union  of  Honour,  p.  59.  Dqg.  Bar.  Vol.  I.  p,  314^  ^15. 
Escheat  RoUs,  3d  of  Henry  the  Fifth. 

t  bog.  Bar.  Vol.  I.  p.  3l«,*»  which  qtotet  tho  Clanse  Roll,  t3tli  of  IM* 
ward  the  Thirdy  p.  I.  m.  49. 


lUciudrd  Fits- Alan  had  not  apy  right  to  the  Stewartthqp  of 
ScoUand :  Walta*,  who  was  the  first  purchaser  of  this  here^ 
ditary  office,  was  the  younger  hrodier  of  William,  the  son  of 
Alan,  llie  progenitor  of  Itichard  Fitz-Alan,  the  claimant ;  and, 
tin  all  the  descendknts  of  the  first  purchaser  had  failed,  the 
daim  could  not  ascend  to  the  common  fiither  of  the  two  fii- 
tnilies.*  But  Robert,  the  Stewart,  who  was  bom  of  Margery 
Bruce,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1S15 — 16,  and  became  King  of 
Scots,  on  the  £2d  of  February,  1370 — 1,  under  the  entail  of 
the  crown,  was  then  in  possession  of  the  hereditary  o£Blce  of 
Stewart,  by  lineal  descenUf 

Walter,  the  son  of  Alan,  undoubtedly  obtained  firom  David, 
the  First,  and  from  Malcohn  the  Fourth,  great  possessions,  a 
high  office,  and  extensiye  patronage.  %  And,  it  may  be  rea* 
sonably  asked,  by  what  influence  he  could  acquire,  from  two 
kings,  so  much  opulence  and  such  an  office  i  David  the  First 
was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  claims  of  his  niece,  the  Em- 
press Maud,  in  her  severe  contest  with  Stephen.  William,  the 
brother  of  Walter,  influenced  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the 
-  bastard  son  of  Henry  the  First,  and  the  powerful  partizans  of 
his  sister,  the  empress^  seized  Shrewsbuiy  in  September  11S9,$ 

and 

*  The  £8ch€«t  RoUs  of  (be  3d  of  Henry  the  Fifth  eviiice  that  Tbonias, 
feari  of  Amadd,  wbo  died  widioot  i»oe,  posiesMd,  among  other  vast 
tstatct,  Oswestfy,  the  orignial  seat  of  AUm,  the  soo  of  FlaaTd,  and  of  Chm 
eattle,  the  demesne  of  William,  the  son  of  Alan ;  so  that  there  eannot  be  a 
doubt,  since  he  died  seised  of  those  estates,  whether  the  Fitz-Alans,  the 
Barb  of  Arandely  were  descended  from  Alan,  the  common  progenitor  of  the 
Stewarts  of  Scottandy  who  werehneally  descended  firom 'Walter,  the  son  of 
Alan. 

t  See  And.  Stnarffe  Geo.  Hist.  Stewarti,  p.  fS.    Crawford's  Hist,^ 
Stewartf,  p.  15.    In  15S4,  Edward  Baliol  conferred  on  David  Hastings, 
•f  Strathbogie,  the  Earl  of  Athol,  the  whole  estates  of  the  jronn^  Stewart  of 
Scotland.    SUwwrt's  Getu  HtMi.  p.  SU 

t  Oiart.  of  Paisley.  Crawford's  Hist  Stewarts,  tord  Hailtt^  Aa. 
▼ol.Lp.S62. 

$  Videante,p.54» 
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•and  lidd.it  for  hot  interest*  He  attended  her,  with  King 
Davidt  at  the  si^e  of  Winchester,  in  1141,  where  they  were* 
overpowered  by  the  Londoners j  and  6bHged  to  flee.f  Such 
then,  were  the  bonds^  of  eonnectk)ii  between  David  thr  First, 
and  the  sons  of  Alan,  who  were  also  patronieed  by  the  Barl  of 
Gloucester.  It  was,  probably,  on  that  occasion,  that  Walter 
accompanied  David  into  Scotland*  William,  the  son  of  Alan, 
adhered  steadily  to  the  empress,  and  was  rewarded  by  Henry 
the  Second,  for  his  attachmeot.^  Thos  Walter,  the  son  of 
Akn,  could  not  have  had  more  powerful  protectors,  than  the 
Bad  of  Gloucester  with  David,  the  First,  and  Henry  the  Se^* 
cond  with  Malcolm  the  Fourth.  When  Walter,  by  those  in- 
fluences, obtaiiled  grants  of  Renfrew  with  other  lands,  and 
founded  the  monastery  of  Paisley  for  Cluniac  monks  from  Wen- 
lock,  he  was  followed  by  several  persons  from  Shropshire, 
whom  he  enriched,  and  by  whom  he  was  supported.  He  mar- 
ried Esdiina,  of  MoU,  in  Roxburghshire,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  Alan,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  estates  and  officci^  When  he 
died,  in  1177.||  Six  descents  carried  this  family,  by  lineal 
transmianons,  to  Robert,  the  Stewart,  whose  office,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  purchased  by  Edward  the  Third,  and  became 
King  of  Scots  in  lS71.f  Walter,  the  son  of  Alrni,  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother  Simon,  who  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  of  Boyd,*^  according  to  the  genealogists ;  but  it  is  not  • 

O  2  necessary 

'*  Ordericos  Vitalif,  p.  917.    Dug.  Bar.  Vol.  I.  p.  514.    Hwns's  Hiit. 
Bog.  Vol.  I.  p.  359.    8vo.  •dition  1782. 

t  Diigd«lc*t  Baronage^  Vol.  L  p.  914. 

t  Vide  aote,  p.  54,  and  Dng.  Baron.  VoL  I.  p.  914. 

$  Mr.  Cbahnert't  argument  implies  tbat  the  office  in  thb  instanct  con- 
ftrrad  the  name. 

I  Chroo.  Melrot,  p.  174.    Crawford^  Hint,  Stewarti,  p.  5. 

T  See  the  Genealogical  Tiee  io  Andrew  Stcwarft  Oen.  Hist.    Crawfur^t 
Hilt  Stewarts,  p.  5^15. 
**  The  B^ds  have  the  tame  arraorial  bearing  as  the  Stewarts. 

AwM*«  atrald.  VoL  t  p.  54.    8UwMrf$  Hi$i.  p./i6. 
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necesBary  to  trace  thU  matter  fkrtherb  Mr.  Gbalmeta»  botli. 
here  and  in  his  aceauntf'of  ReBfrewshire,  has  treaty  in  the 
most  satiftfiu^iy  manner^,  the  Mslorj  of  the  Stewartl^  whose 
blood,  as  he  observes,  ran  in  a  thousand  x^iannela.  A  svbjectt 
of  so  much  importimce,  however  dry  and  uninteresting  fudi* 
Bwtters  in  general  are,  requires  no  apology  to  readers-  in- 
terested in- the  history  of  Salop. 

Between  the  paririi  of  Buildwas  add  Colebrodc  Dale,  there* 
is  a  place  called  Thii  BirchbSt  probably  from  some  large  birch  > 
ttrees  which  formerly  grew  there.    This  jrface  is  remarkable  fbr 
having  been  the  scene  df  an  extraordinary  concussion  of -the 
earth,  which  in  its  ^ects  perfectly  agrees  with  those  ocoanoned 
by  the  earthquakes  in  Calabria,  in  1783«* 

Tfaia  singularly  awful  event  took  place  early  on  the  morning 
of  llie  27th  of  Mey»  1773.  It  has  bera  described  by  the  late 
most  excellent  and  eminently  pious  Mr*  Fletcher,  vioarofi 
Modeley,  hi  that- style  <^  devout  eloquence  which  so  perspicu*' 
oosly  dislbiguishes  the  writings  of  the  Author  of  the  Checks  to 
Antinomiamsm*  We  cannot,  therefore,  do  better,  in  tUs  in« 
sipnce,  than  give  the  account  in  Mr.  Fletcher's  own  words: 

Hearing  on  nmrsday.  May  27,  177S,  that  a  pboe  called 
the  Birches,  many  acres  of  land,  which  a  gentleman  of  my  parish 
helds  on  the  borders  of  Buildwas  parish,  had  that  morning 
about  four  o'clock  suffered  strange  revolutions,  as  well  as  the 
river  Severn,  I  went  to  see  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  so 
extraordinary  a  report. 

When  I  came  to  the  spot,  the  first  thing  that  struck  me 
was  the  destruction  of  the  little  bridge,  that  separated  the 
parish  of  Madcley  from  that  of  Buildwas,  and  the  total  dis- 
appearing  of  the  turnpike  road  to  Buildwas  bridge,  instead  of 
which  nothing  presented  itself  to   my  view,  but  a  confused 

heap 

*  See  Sir  William  Haiiiilteii*s  Accoonl  in  the  Philosophical  TrandactiQiiii, 
Vol.  LXXIII.  p.  ti7i  and  the  Ocnt.  Mag.  Vol.  UH.  p*7a5^  O90(/tt§ 
Camaeja,Vol.  IIL  p.)l9. 


lieap  of  liuskefly  and  huge  clods  of  earth,  tumbled  one  over 
another.  The  river  ftbo  wore  a  different  aspect  It  was  shal- 
low, turbid,  noisy,  boisterous ;  and  came  down  from  a  different 
{KHnt.  Whether .  I  considered  the  water  or  the  land,  the 
scene  appeared  to  me  entirely  new ;  and  as  I  could  not  fancy 
myself  in  another  part  of  the  country,  I  concluded  that  the 
God  of  Nature  had  shaken  his  pnmdential  iron  rod  over  the 
subverted  spot  before  me. 

Following  a  track  made  by  a  great  number  of  spectators, 
who  had  come  already  from  the  neighbouring  parishes,  I  climbed 
over  the  ruins  and  came  to  a  field  well  grown  with  tje-gnat^ 
where  the  ground  was  deeply  cracked  in  several  places :  and 
where  some  large  turb,  some  entirely,  others  half  turned  up, 
exhibited  the  appearance  of.  straig^  or  crooked  fiirrows,  imper- 
fectly fermed  by  a  pkmgh  drawn  at  a  venture. 

Getting  from  that  field  ever  die  hedge,  into  a  part  of  the 
read,  which  was  jret  visRile,  I  found  it  raised  in  one  jilace,  sunk 
IB  another,  concave  in  a  third,  hanging  on  one  side  in  a  fourd^ 
aad  <)oiitracted,  as  if  some  uncommon  force  had  pressed  the 
two  be^^es  togedier.  But  the  higher  part  ef  it  surprised  me 
most,  and  brought  directly  to  my  remembrance  those  places  of 
Mount  Vesuvius,  where  the  solid,  stony  lava  has  been  strongly 
worked  by  repealed  earthquakes ;  for  the  hard,  beaten  gravel, 
Aat  forased  the  surfhce  of  the  road,  was  broken  every  w&y 
into  huge  masMS,  partly  detadied  fh>m  eadi  other,  widi  deep 
lyertures  between  titem,  exactly  like  the  shattered  lava.  This 
.  striking  likeness  of  drcumatances  made  me  conclude,  that  the 
sinikr  efect  mi^t  proceed  from  the  same  cause,  namely,  a 
strong  convulsion  m  tiie  surfiitce^  if  not  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth. 

Going  m  little  ftuther  towards  BuiUwas,  I  found  diat  the 
road  was  i^gain  totally  lost  for  a  considenMe  ^ace ;  having 
been  overturned,  i^bsorbed,  or  tunibled,  with  the  hedges  that 
bounded  it,  to  a  considereMe  distance  towards  the  river.  This 
part  of  the  desolation  appeared  then  to  me  inexpressibly 
dreadfuL 
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Between  the  road  and  the  river,,  there  wa«  a  large  field  of 
promising  oats,  running  in  length  parallel  to  both.  I  gat  into 
it  over  a  stile  that  had  been  shocked  out  of  its  proper  posi- 
tion. Wonderful  and  unaccountable  are  the  revolutions^ 
which  that  piece  of  ground  had  suffered.  It  was  not  flat, 
but  diversified  in  its  surface  by  some  gradual  fiiUs  and  emi- 
naices ;  and  now  I  found  it  had  been  tossed  in  so  strange  a 
manner,  ;that  the  old  mounts  had  ^unk  into  hollows,  and  the 
hollows  were  raised  into  mounts,  one  of  which  is  eight  or  nine 
yards  higher  than  the  road. 

This  is  not  aU ;  this  field  is  rent  throughout,  like  the  shat^ 
tered  parts  of  the  road ;  with  this  difference  that  the  mi86h^[>en 
masses  into  which  it  is  torn,  are  in  general  larger,  and  the 
apertures  between  them  deeper  than  those  of  the  road* 
Some  of  these  enormous  liunps  were  so  detached  from  the  rest, 
as  to  totter  under  the  weight  of  the  spectators,  when  they 
jumped  from  one  to  the  other,  which  made  several  persons 
afraid  to  venture  upon  the  desultory  walk ;  nor  indeed  with- 
out  reason,  for  had  they  slided  into  some  of  the  apertures^ 
they  might  have  gone  in  many  feet,  and  remained  wedged  in 
between  two  ruinous  lumps  of  eartli. 

Between  that  shattered  field  and  the  river,  there  was,  that 
morning,  a  bank,  on  which,  besides  a  great  deal  of  under- 
wood, grew  tweiity  fine  large  oaks.  This  wood  shot  with 
such  violence  into  the  Severn  before  it,  that  it  forced  the  water 
in  great  columns  a  considerable  height,  like  mighty  fountains^ 
and  gave  the  overflowing  river  a  retrograde  motion. 

This  is  not  the  only  accident  that  happened  to  the  Severn ; 
for  near  the  grovoi  th^  obannel,  whidi  was  chiefly  of  a  soft  blue 
rock,  burst  in  ten  thousand  pieces,  and  rose  perpendicularly 
about  ten  yards,  heaving  up  the  immense  quantity,  of  water^ 
and  the  shoals  of  fishes  that  were  therein.  Among  the  rubbish 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river  whioh  was  very  deep  in  that  place, 
there  were  one  or  two  huge  stones,  and  a  large  piece  of  tim- 
ber or  an  oak  tree,  which  firom  time  immemorial  bad  lain  partly, 
in  the  mud,  I  suppose  in  consequence  of  some  flood*    Tb« 
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mme  and  die  trees  were  thrown  up,  as  they  had  only  been  a 
pebble  and  a  stick,  and  are  now  at  some  distance  from  the  rivei^ 
many  feet  higher  than  the  surface  of  it. 

Ascending  from  the  ruins  of  the  road,  I  came  to  those  of  a. 
bam,  which,  after  travelling  many  yards  towards  the  xlver,  had 
been  absorbed  in  a  chasm,  where  the  shattered  roof  was  yet 
visible.  Next  to  those  remains  of  the  bam,  and  partly  parallel 
to  the  river,  was  a  long  hedge,  which  had  been  tom  from  a 
part  of  it  yet  adjoining  to  the  garden  hedge,  and  had  been  re- 
moved above  forty  yards  downward,  together  with  some  large 
trees  that  were  In  it,  and  the  land  that  it  enclosed. 

The  tossmg,  tearing,  and  shifting  of  so  many  acres  of  land 
below,  was  attended  mtix  the  formation  of  stupendous  chasms 
above.  One  that  stmck  me  much,  ran  perpendicular  to  the 
river.  Around  it,  as  aroimd  a  £rave  at  a  burial,  stood,  the 
day  after,  the  numerous  congregation  to  which  an  appro* 
priate  sermon  was  preached;  except  about  two  hundred 
'liearers,  who  descended  into  it  to  be  out  of  the  crowd,  and 
made  me  fear,  lest  the  abrupt  sides,  pressed  by  the  surround- 
mg  multitude,  should  give  way  and  bury  some  of  them  alive ; 
but  the  ground  happily  stood  firm  as  a  rock. 

At  some  distance  above,  near  the  wood  which  crowns  the 
desolated  spot,  another  chasm,  or  rather  a  complication  of 
chasms,  excited  my  admiration.  It  is  an  assemblage  of  chasms, 
one  of  which,  that  seems  to  terminate  the  desolation  to  the 
north-east,  mns  some  hundred  yards  towards  the  river  and 
Madeley  wood ;  it  looked  like  the  deep  channel  of  some  gceat 
serpentme  river  dried  up,  whose  little  islands,  fords,  and  hel^ 
lows,  appear  without  a  watery  veiL 

This  long  chasm  at  the  top,  seems  to  be  made  up  of  two  or 
three,  that  run  into  each  other.  And  their  conjunction,  when 
it  is  viewed  from  a  particular  point,  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a 
ruined  fortress,  whose  ramparts  have  been  blown  up  by  mines 
that  have  done  dreadful  execution,  and  yet  have  qMired  here 
and  there  a  pyramid  of  earth  or  a  shattered  tower,  by  which 
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the  spectators  tsfli  judge  of  the  nature  and  solidi^  of  ihe  demo* 
Itshed  bulwark. 

The  strangeness  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of  the  pro6<^ 
pect  vanishes  daily;  for  many  thousands  of  people,  walking 
dgain  and  again  over  the  ruins,  have  trampled  in  and  partly 
<*]osed  numbers  of  the  small  apertures,  that  at  first  were  several 
feet  deep;  and  by  climbing  up  the  accessible  places  of  the 
larger  chasms,  and  ransacking  them  in  search  of  fossils,  the^ 
have  caused  the  lot^  eanh  and  stones  to  come  down.  Add  to 
this,  that  the  brittle  stone,  which  in  a  great  measure  forms  that 
stratum  of  earth,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  dissolve  into  a 
kind  of  infertile  marl,  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  open  air. 
This,  together  with  the  natural  crumbling  of  the  p3rramids,  has 
already  renctered  the  chasms  in  some  places,  considerably  less 
deep  "than  they  were  at  first. 

Portunately  there  was  on  that  spot  but  one  house,  inhabited 
by  two  poor  countrymen  and  their  families.  It  stands  yet, 
though  it  has  removed  about  a  yard  from  its  former  situation. . 
The  morning  in  which  the  desolation  happened,  Samuel  Wil* 
cocks,  one  of  the  countrymen,  got  up  about  four  o'clock,  and 
opening  the  window  to  see  if  the  weather  was  fair,  he  took 
notice  of  a  small  crack  in  the  earth,  about  fbur  or  five  inches 
wide ;  and  observed  the  above-mentioned  field  of  oats,  hear- 
ing  up  and  rolling  about  like  the  waves  df  the  sea.  The  trees, 
by  the  motion  of  the  ground,  waved  also  as  if  they  had  been 
bfowii  with  the  wind,  though  the  air  was  calm  and  serene. 
And  the  river  Severn,  which  for  some  days  had  overflowed  its 
binks,  was  also  very  much  agitated,  and  seemed  to  run  back  to 
to'  its  source.  The  man,  being  astonished  at  such  a  sight, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  supposing  himself  not  quite  awake  ;  but  being 
soon  convinced  that  destruction  stalked  aJ)out,  he  alarmed  his 
wife,  and  taking  their  cWldren  in  their  amis,  tli€y  went  put 
of  the  house  as  fast  as  they  could,  accompanied  by  the  other 
man  and  his  wife.  A  land  provident  e  directed  iheir  flight ; 
for  instead  of  nmning  eastward,  acrot^  the  fields  that  were  just 
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goii^  to  be  orerthrpwn,  they  fled  westwfurd^Jkito  ^  wood  that 
had  little  share  in  the  desolatioiU* 

When  they  were  about  twenty  yards  from  the  house,  they 
perceived  a  great  crack  run  very  quick  up  the  ground  from  the 
river.  Immediately  the  land  behind  them,  with  the  trees  and 
hedges,  moved  towards  the  Severn  with  great  swiftness  jB^fxd. 
uncommon  noise,  which  Samuel  Wilcocks  compared  to  a  hr^e 
flock  of  sheep  running  swiftly  by  hmu 

It  was  then  chiefly  that  desolation  ezpmdei  h^r  wings  oyer 
the  devoted  spot,  and  the  Birches  saw  a  piomentary  represent, 
tation  of  a  partial  chaos : — Then  Nature  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten her  laws: — The   opening  earth  swallowed  a  gliding, 
bam : — Trees  commenced  itinerant ;  those  that  were  at  a  dis-. 
tance  from  the  river,  advanced  towards  it,  while  the  submerged, 
oak  broke  put  of  its  watery  confinemjSi\t»  and  by  rising  majiiyfeef 
recovered  a  place  on  dry  land: -^ The  solid  foad  was  s^ept 
away,  as  its  dust  had  been  in  a  stormy  day  ^^-Then  prpba^ly 
the  rocky  bottom  of  the  Severn  emei|^d,  pusthin^  tpwards 
heaven  astonished  shoals  of  fishes,  and  hogsheads  of  w^ter  inpu^. 
merable:— The  wood,  like  an   imbatt|ed   body   of  vegetable 
combatants,  stormed  the  bed  of  the  overflowing  river ;  and 
triumphantly  waved  its    ^reen    colours    ov^r    the    recoiling, 
flood:— Fields  became  pioveabje;  nay,  they  fled  when  none,, 
pursued ;  and  tts  they  fled,  they  rent  the  green  carpets  thi^ 
covered  them  in  a  thousand  pieces* — ^In  a  word,  dry  land  exhi- 
bited the  dreadful  appearance  of  a  sea-storm :  solid  earth,  as  if 
it  bad  acquired  the  fluidi^  of  water,  tossed  itself  into  massy 
waves,  which  rose  or  sunk  at  the  beck  of  Hiip  who  raised  the 
tempest.— And,  what  is  most  astonishing,  the  stupendous  billow 
of  one  of  those  waves,  ran  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  througl^ 
rocks  and  a  stony  soil,  with  as  much  ease  as  if  dry  earth,  stones^ . 
and  rocks,  had  been  a  p^  of  the  liquid  element 

Some  . 

*  One  of  tkit  poor  iiisn*t  children,  it  appears,  was  lane,  and  as  be  was  ' 
earned  actOM  flie  ^Id,  on  (lie  aluralden  of  his  afii|hted  parent,  he  09- 
claimed,  «< Son,  ^tber. ran;  %  t^  b^r^  trpef,  and  h^dses,  mn  ftfter .; 
thSBwel*    See  Mr. Fletcher's  Sennoo, p. 67. 
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Some  houn  aftei^  the  desolation  had  happened,  I  met  Samuel 
IPinicocks  on  the  ruins,  and  asked  him  many  questions,  to 
which  he  returned  very  few  satisfactory  answers,  ingenuously 
acknowledging,  he  was  so  terrified,  and  so  intent  upon  securing 
himself  and  his  fiunily,  that  he  could  not  make  any  observa- 
tions. 

Soon  after  the  river  was  stopped,  Samuel  Cookson,  a  farmer, 
who  lives  i^Hmt  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  Birches,  on  the 
•ame  side  of  the  river,  was  much  terrified  by  a  gust  of  wind, 
that  beat  against  his  window,  as  if  shot  had  been  thrown  against 
it:  but  his  fright  greatly  increased  when  getting  up  to  see  if 
the  flood,  that  was  over  his  groimd,  had  abated,  he  perceived 
that  all  the  water  was  gone  from  his  fields,  and  that  scarce  any 
remained  m  the  Severn.  He  called  up  his  family ;  ran  to  the 
river ;  and  finding  that  it  was  dammed  up,  he  made  the  best  of 
hit  way  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  Buildwas,  the  next  village 
abeve,  which  he  supposed  would  soon  be  under  water. 

He  was  hiqppUy  mistaken :  Providence  just  prepared  a  way 
tor  their  escape.  The  Severn,  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
flood,  which  at  that  time  rendered  it  doi^ly  rapid  and  power- 
Ad,  having  met  with  two  dreadful  shocks,  the  one  from  her 
rising  bed,  and  the  other  from  the  intruding  wood,  could  do 
oothing  but  foam  and  turn  back  with  impetuosity.  The  ascend- 
ing and  descending  streams,  conflicted  some  time  about  Build- 
was-bridge.  The  river  sensibly  rose  for  some  miles  back,  and 
continued  rising,  tiU,  (just  as  it  was  near  entering  into  the 
houses  at  Buildwas)  it  got  vent  through  the  fields  on  the 
right ;  and  after  spreading  far  and  near  over  them,  collected  all 
itd  might  to  assault  its  powerful  aggressor,  I  mean  the  grove, 
that  had  so  unexpectedly  turned  it  out  of  the  bed,  which  it  had 
enjoyed  for  countless  ages.  Sharp  was  the  attack,  but  the  re» 
sistance  was  yet  more  vigorous ;  and  the  Severn,  repelled  again 
and  again,  was  obliged  to  seek  its  old  empty  bed,  by  going  the 
shortest  way  to  the  right ;  and  the  moment  it  found  it  again,  it 
precipitated  therein  with  a  dreadful  roar,  and  for  a  time  formed 
a  considerable  cataract:  then  with  inconceivable  fury  (as  if  it 
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fNoted  to  be^  revenged  on  the  first  thing  that  came  in  its  wapr) 
it  b^an  to  tear  and  wash  away,  a  fine  rich  meadow  opposite 
to  the  grove ;  imd  there,  in  a  few  hours,  worked  itsdf  a  new 
diannel  about  SOQ  yvtia  iong,  through  which  a  barge  firom 
Shrewsbury  ventured  three  or  four  days  after. 

Although  the  old  English  oaks  and  the  travelling  wood  g^ 
the  daft  it  was  not  without  considerable  loss ;  for  some  of  the 
trees  which  stood  in  the  first  rank,  were  so  undermined  by^ 
the  inqpetuous  onsets  of  the  Severn,  that  they  fell  across  tbo 
stream.  But  the  others  stood  their  ground  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  old  channel,  and  flourished  as  if  they  had  been  in  their 
^pative  place,  till  the  proprietor  ordered  them  to  be  cut  down  and 
barked. 

While  the  underwood  still  grows  there  in  peace,  (such  is 
the  vicissitude  of  sublunary  things !)  an  unfortunate  tree  that 
grew  secure  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  in  thf 
<^>posite  meadow,  is  now  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  river^ 
where  it  leans  downward,  with  the  earth  washed  from  its  rpotS» 
ready  to  be  carried  away  by  the  first  flood. 

But  let  us  see  what  passed  down  the  river.  When  its  couiso 
was  obstructed,  the  fall  below  was  as  quick  as  the  flood  above. 
Although  the  flooded  fields,  refunded  thdr  waters  into  the 
Severn,  it  fell  near  two  yards.  This  draining  of  the  overflowed 
meadows  was  so  sudden,  that  many  fishes  which  sported  over 
them,  had  not  time  to  retire  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  were 
caught  on  dry  hmd;  as  were  also  several  eek,  that  worked  them- 
selves from  the  obstructed  channel,  through  the  cracks,  in  the 
new*planted  grove ;  or  more  probably  crept  out  of  the  roots  and 
rubbish,  that  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  when  it  was  finoed 
up. 

How  fatal  was  that  day  to  the  finny  tribes,  diat  securely 
wantoned  in  their  enlarged  province:  Those  fishes  that  had 
got  out  of  the;  river,  were  left  panting  on,  the  grass,  while 
those  that  had  remained  ii|  the  rpcky  bed  of  the  river,  were 
buried  in  its  ruins ;  and  i^  any  escaped  that  daager,  it  w%i 
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o^j  to  qieel  a  gtettir-t  to  be  caugfac  in  sik^  a  ttet,  u  hod 
4iev«r  been  drawn  over  them  before,  an  earthen  and  woo^ 
texture  made  wkdi  tfie  spreading  roots  of  twenty  large  oaks. 

While  some  of  the  spectators  picked  eels  and  fishes  on  dry 
ground;  others  of  different  teste  looked  for  curious  fossils  among 
tihe  ruins  c^the  rock,  which  in  the  morning  formed  the  channel 
of  the  Severn ;  and  a  great  many  were  found  bearing  the  im- 
pression of  a  fljmg  insect,  not  unlike  the  butterfly  into  whidi 
siik-^orms  are  changed. 

AMiough  the  astoitt^hed  watermen  were  as  busy  in  securing 
(iieir  vessels,  as  tiie  frighted  fiAes  in  securing  themselTes, 
tiie  endeavours  of  some  were  as  inefectual,  a  few  of  thehr 
barges  having  overset  below ;  for  when  the  river  was  dammed 
^p,  some  of  their  leaded  vessds  being  suddenly  deserted  by 
the  water,  were  left  leaning  upon  one  side  of  t^e  muddy  slope 
of  tfie  shore ;  and  the  stream  at  its  quick  return,  fbding 
theih  in  that  unfavourable  position,  entered  into  and  sunk 
them* 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  .the  desolation  was  begun 
and  completed.  Tlie  quantity  of  ground  that  is  damaged, 
cfttAedf  removed,  or  turned  into  chasms  and  heaps  of  ruins,  is 
eight  ields,  whidi  were  at  first  supposed  to  contain  about 
thirty  acres,  but  measure  only  ci^teen  and  a  quarter,  the 
prop^ty  of  the  same  gentleman,  who  has  also  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss  on  the  odier  side  of  the  river,  by  the  ground  that 
has  been  washed  away,  which  being  taken  into  the  account,  to- 
getiier  widi  the  river,  nudces  in  all  twenty-two  acres  and  ft  quar- 
ter. 

Bbt  much  more  land  has  probably  been  stirred :  fbr  some  of 
the  spectators  seeking  a  shorter  way  home  through  a  wood  in 
Madeley  parish,  jrhich  bounds  the  desolated  spot  North-east, 
Arand,  four  or  five  hundred  yards  above  the  highest  chasm,  a 
long  abrupt  cut,  which  runs  partly  pandlel  to  the  river,.by 
which  it  is  erident,  diat  the  wood  has  sunk  downward  near  a 
yard ;  and  that  tiie'  quantity  of  ground,  doable  of  what  was 
,    *  at 
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tt  first  appprcfcetided,  hte  been  affected  by  the'general  con- 
.Trillion. 

The  following  more  detaHed  accomft  of  the  chasms  was  added' 
bj  a  friend  of  Mr.  Fletcher : 

The  great  chasm  next  to  Madeley  p^sh,  begins  just'un- 
der  a  wood,  at  the  top  of  the  overthrow ;  aiid  runs  towai^  the* 
ifver  fiom  the  north  to  south-east.  Tlie  length  of  it  ii  three 
hundred  and  ninety-six  yards.  Its  breadth  and  depth  arfe  itn- 
equal.  The  greatest  breadth  isfor^-two  yards,  and  the  greatest 
depdi  ten.  It  contains  sevend  pyramids  or  towers.  Hie  only 
ccmiplete  one  is  about  five  feet  diameter  at  the  tc^,  where  the 
grtts  continues  fresh. 

ftem  that  long  diasm,  anbther;  which  maybe  JcaRed  a  crosft' 
chasm,  runs  out  at  the  top  westward.  In  one  part,  it  is  fifty- 
four  yards  long,  and  foufteeii  wide.  Near  seventeen  yards' of  the 
length  are  about  thirteen  yards  deep. 

A  second  cross<*chasln  connected  witfi  *  the'  prlBoedbg,  and 
running  also  ftcm  east  to  west,  is  ninety-four  yal^  long,  afid  in 
one  place  thirty-^ht  broad,  and  eight  deep.  Fbol*  rertiarKable 
pyramids,  eminences;  or  toweM,  remain  in  this  chasm  i  on6  co« 
vered  with  grass,  is  about  four  feet  diameter  on  the  top;  another^ 
is  only  one  plougl^ed-fiurrow  wide  at  thb  top'about  four  feet  long  $ 
the  others  are  not  complete. 

A  third  cross-chasm,  next  to  th^  dweDing-hous^  runs  like* 
wise  firom  east  to  west.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
yards  long.  The  wid^t  pturt,  opposite  to  the  place' where  the 
bam  stood,  is  twen^-eight  yards.  That  building  advanced 
thirty-five  yardrin  this  chasm  towards  the  river  before  it 'was 
swallowed  up» 

From  the  middle  of  this  chasm,  another  runs  out  towards  the . 
river  fioni'  north  to  south,  and  forms  the  gigantic  grave,  around 
whidi  the  sermon  was  preached.  It  is  forty  yards  long,  twenty* 
t#o  wide,  and  nine  deep,  taking  the  greatest,  depth,  which  gra« 
dttdly  decreases  southward,  where  the  whole  terminates  in  a 
.point*.  .    *     ' 
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All  these  crofs-chasms  would  make  one  uokterrupted  tt^ 
cancy»  like  that  of  a  large  quarry  or  marl-pit,  were  it  not  tot, 
the  above-mentioned  pyramids  and  towers,  imd  for  two  smaller 
and  two  larger  spots  of  land,  which  not  only  stood  their  ground 
when  all  around  them  gave  way,  but  lure  supposed  to  have  risen 
perpendicularly  some  feet  If  the  vacuum  was  filled  with  water^ 
they  would  exhibit  the  appearance  of  four  islands  rising  out  pf  ,m 
little  lake. 

The  bed  of  the  river  has  been  filled  up  two  hundred  and 
ninety  yards  in  length.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  new  chan- 
nel, there  is,  on  the  right  shore,  a  quaati^  of  earth  removed 
from  the  left,  with  some  wood  growing  upon  it.  And  about 
the  midway  on  the  left  shore,  there  is  a  part  of  the  mea- 
doif,  that  was  before,  on  the  right;  and  what  is  most  sur-, 
prising,  that  part  is  now  raised  near  two  feet  above  the  rest  of 
the  meadow. 

The  turnpike  road,  which  ran  partly  parallel  to  th^  river,  is 
damaged  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  yards  in  length.  The 
part  of  it  which  is  next  to  Bufldwas,  has  been  removed  forty 
yards  southward. — Thus  far  Mr.  Fletcher's  friend. 

That  all  this  was  owing  to  an  earthquake  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  For  the  stony  bed  of  the  river,  to  the 
^hest  chasm,  the  soil,  some  feet  b(^low  the  surface,  is  exactly 
of  the  same  rocky  nature,  as  is  evident,  ftora  the  similar 
quality  of  the  rocks  shattered  under  the  river,  and  those  which . 
have  been  rent  at  the  formation  of  the  chasms ;  and  from  the 
very  same  kind  of  fossils,  which  are  found  in  the  ruins  oi 
both.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  stratum  of  slippery 
earth,  which  forms  the  surface  of  the  field  of  oats,  could  by 
slipping  have  rent  the  rock  that  bore  it»  and  occasioned  eo 
amazing  an  overthrow.  If  the  weight  of  the  rising  ground 
could  cause  such  a  desolation,  Madeley-wood  (on  the  same  %iikJ 
of  the  river,  and  equally  washed  by  it)  would  have  slipped 
much  sooner  than  tlie  Birches,  as  having  a  far  greater  pressure^ 
and  being  much  steeper,  undermined  by  coal-pits,  embowelled 

by 


by  the  aione-pits,  and  eveiy  where  very  sut^ct  to  little  s^ps, 
accidents  from  which  the  Birches  have  always  been  yiemafkably 
free. 

Among  the  spots  of  ground,  which  hare  been-  forced  up^r 
there  are  four  upder  the  wood,  which  have  been  raised  some 
feet.  Now,  as  those  q^ts  are  quite  at  the  top  of  the  ovtr*. 
throw,  they  could  not  be  pressed  upwards  by  the  weight  of  th«| 
lower  ground.  Besides,  large  chasms  being  before  and  bdusd 
them,  it  camiot  be  conceived,  how  they  could  have  been  raised 
by  pressure ;  as  it  is  impossible  that  huge  masses  <^  dry  earth 
and  solid  rock,  should  be  forced  up  by  being  pressed  between  a 
double  vacuum. 

Moreover,  if  it  were  a  slip,  occasioned  by  the  left  bank  pf 
the  river  giving  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  high  ground,  all 
the  land  would  have  moved  one  way,  namely,  from  the  wood  to  . 
the  river ;  but  it  has  moved  in  every  direction ;  many  hundred, 
not  to  say,  thousand  tons  of  earth,  have  gone  east  towards 
Madeley-wood:  witness  the  bridge  that  Is  buried  east,  and  the 
brook  that  is  bounded  north-east.  A  great  deal  is  gone  west 
also:  witness  many  of  the  cracks  towards  Buildwas  bridge, 
and  many  masses  of  earth  which  hang  west.  Although  it  is 
evident,  that  the  grand  motion  has  been  southward,  yet  the  re* 
maining  part  of  the  road,  and  the  stile  m  the  field  of  oats  to 
this  day,*  hang  remarkably  north.  And  although  most  of  the 
cracks  run  parallel  to  the  river,  not  a  few  run  perpendicular 
to  it ;  and  among  these,  a  remarkable  chasm  which  could  not 
be  formed,  but  by  the  ground  moving  east  or  west,  and  not  to- 
wards the  river.  This  spears  likewise  by  part  of  a  ploughed 
field,  which  has  been  torn  from  the  rest,  and  carried  several 
yards,  to  the  south-west,  as  the  direction  of  the  furrows  emi- 
nently demonstrates. 

From  these  observations  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  aa 
earthquake,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  eruption  of  air : 

and 

*  Thtf  ac«oiuit  is  dated  Jol3f  6,  of  the  Mune  ytsr. 
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tfnd  thif  ^peak  from  the  sudden  gust  of  wind^  that  shook* 
daiiiuel  C<>okson's  windows,  and'  affected  a  yiew-tree,  which 
seems  to  have  been  blasted,  as  well  as  two  young  trees,  whose 
leaves  hare  idso  tamed  yellow.  They  stand  at  the  end  of 
the  long  chasm,  just  m  the  wtiy  from  it  to  the  house  where 
the  stiddeta  blast  terrified  the  farmer,  at  the  time  of  the  deso- 
lationr. 

thk*  sentiment  is  confirmed,  not  only  by  the  accident  of  a 
Irouse  at  Buiidwas,  which  unaccountably  moved,  cracked  in 
several  places,  atid  partly  sunk  in,  two  days  before ;  but  by 
afaoiher  singular  earthquake  thgt  wa^,  it  seems,  both  felt  and 
heard  a  little  after  at  Hennington  in  Shiffiial parish:  though  the 
eanlr  £d  not  op^n  there,  as  it  did  at  the  Birches. 

It  seems  the  matter,  whidh  was  the  second  cause  of^the 
phettome^bn;  operated  neaf  the  siuface  of  the  earth,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  cause  those  violent  shocks  and  convulsions, 
frtrfck  aire  felt  far  and  nea^,  when  she  is  afiected  in  her  inmost 
bowels. 

P^tl^ra  also  th^  confined  matter,  that  struggled  for  a  vent, 
finding  one  soon^  ahd  worJcing  itself  out  gradually  when  it  had 
found  it,  at  once  caused  the  earthquake  to  test  longer  upon  the 
desblatc^  spot,  and  prevented  its  being  felt  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance.* 

The  etectiB  of  this  extraordinary  convulsion  were  also  felt  at 
some  distance  from  the  Birches.  At  a  house  on  a  h^h  bank, 
neaf  the  Severn,  above  Buiidwas  Brook,  more  than  a  mfle  and 
a  half  flrom  the  Birches,  a  considerable  shock  was  felt  in  the 
night,  between  the  25th  and  the  28th ;  and  the  house,  out^ 

buildings, 

*  See  **  A  dreadful  phenomcnoB  described  and  improved :  being  • 
particular  acconnt  of  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  river  Severn,  and  of  the 
terrible  desolation  that  happened  at  the  Birches,  between  Coalbrook  Dale 
and  Buiidwas  Bridge,  in  Shropshire,  on  Thursday  morning,  May  27th,  177  J. 
AiM  the  substance  of  a  sermon  preached  the  next  day  on  the  ruins  to 
a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.  By  John  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madeley,  in 
Shropshire,  and  chaplain  to  the  Kight  Hon.  the  EaH  of  Buchan." 


bufldingar,  yard^  coart,  and  road,  continued  in  motion  all  that 
day ;  the  ground  opening  and  closing  alternately ;  but  many 
of  the  openings  remained  unelosedy-  extending  to  the  edge  of 
the  banks  near  the  Severn,  parallel  thereto.  This  house  wait 
at  last  shaken  down.  The  upper  tree  of  a  ptAn^  was',  by  tfie 
potent  agitation  of  tfte  earth,  heaved  out  of  it#' socket,  snki 
tlirowii  down ;  but  die  brtcfe-work  roond  the  wi^retHfAoed  ttn- 
disturbed. 

Mvf  28thy  aboul  ten  at  nigiit,  a  house  caRed  Adney  Rnrm, 
fl  mfle  fiKNn  The  Birches,  was  violently  shaken.  The  watermen 
afirmed  that  tbe  water  fell  six  feet  in  stz  ministes  at  Bridge* 
nofth,  which  ia  tweli^  miles  distant ;.  a»d  the  shock  was  felt 
?ety  severely  at  Newport,  which  is  foorteenv  It  wni  also  ffelt  in 
the  collieries  in  CoalbM>ok  Dale.  * 

We  will  conclude  our  account  cif  this  stupendous  instance 
iif  the  divine  Ommpotency  by  the  fbflowing  just  and  eloquent 
descriptioii  of  its  effectsr  on  the  Sevevn ;  ^  But  leavmg  the  ftewly 
ftrmed' mounts,  tlirougii  heaps  of  ruins,  go  to  the  ancient  bonk 
of  the  9eveni.<  You  come  to  It,  and  she  is  gone !  Yctu  are  iii 
the  middle*  of  her  eld  bed ;  nay,  ycMi  cross  it  before  jwt  suspect 
that  yoa  hai^  reached  ber  shore :  you  stand  in  tbe  deepest  part 
of  her  chamie!,  aisd  yet  you  are  bi  a  wood !  Large  oakr  spread 
their  bfttiches  where  barge^men  unfarled  their  sais : — ^you  widk 
t<Mlay  on  solid  ground  where  fishes  yesterdi^  swmn  m  twenty 
Aet  of  water.  A  rock  that  fbrmed  Hie  bottom  of  the  river, 
has  mounted  up  as  a  eork  and  gained  a  dry  place  on  tbe  bank, 
while  a  traveHing  ^ve  has  planted  itself  i&  tiie  waters,  and  a 
ftigitive  river  has  invaded  dry  land."  f 

ToL.  XIU.  F  BRIDGE. 

•  Concise  accoant  of  %  with  a  plan,  by  George  Youngr.  Oough**  Ad- 
ditkms  to  CamdeB,  III.  l?9.  There  i»  a  ehronological  mistake  in  Mr. 
Gm^  AeeoiMit :— Tlie  <<  tremulotts  mi»lion  of  tbe  eartV  was  not  felt 
at  "Ihe  Birches,  ^  ia  tlie  dead  of  tlie  night,  betweea  the  25th  and  26tb  ;* 
but  i^ttt  four  o*clock,  oik  themonuag  of  the  27th»  Mr.  Gough  does  not 
appear  carelbllyto.liavenad  tke  **  falter  accoviU  by  Mr»  Fktcfaer;^  to 
iMuoans  Mnfi. 

f  «emioii,  p.58.    Wt  ibsaki not  eaty  the  taste  or  the  views  «f  tfiosa 

who 
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16  seated  iqpoii  the  river  Severn  in  the  sonih-east  part  of  this 
county.  The  river  divides  ft  into  two  parts,  the  higher  and 
lower  town,  which  are  joined  by  a  bridge.  The  higher  town 
stands  upon  a  hiU;  encompassed  by  a  deep  valley  which  is. 
bounded  by  rking  hills,  it  is  by  much  the  largest  and  contains 
the  high  street,  which  is  long  and  wide,  and  would  appear  better 
If  the  view  were  not  spoiled  by  the  market-house,  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  it ;  the  Ravetiy  Ligsky  and  Hurgril^  and  the 
two  castle  streets,  and  the  cart  way  which  leads  from  the' 
bridge.  The  lower  town  contains  only  two  streets,  and  is  on 
die  east  of  the  river,  as  the  high  town  is  on  the  west. 

The  situation  of  Bridgenorth  is  said  by  travellers  to  resemble 
that  of  the  Old  Jerusalem.  There  are  two  churches  in  the 
high  town ;  the  high  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  consists 
of  a  nave„a  diancel,  and  two  side  aisles,  with  a  tower-steeple  at 
the  west  end»  The  low  church  stands  near  the  site  of  the  cas- 
tle, and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  It  was  originally 
%  chapel  within  the  castle  walls.  It  was  begun,  says  Bishop 
Tanner,  by  the  father  of  Robert  de  Belesme,  and  was 
finished  by  Robert  Ifimself.  Till  the  dissolution  it  was  ac- 
counted a  royal  free  chapel.  In  1578  it  was  granted  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  having  been  made  a  collegiate  church  Hat 
a  dean  and  six  prebendaries.  It  was  taken  down  and  hand- 
somely rebuilt,  in  1796,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Telford.  The 
original  building  was  a  mean  structure,  low,  without  a 
clere-story,  having  a  plain  sq[uare  tower  at  the  west  end. 
The  choir,  which  was  little  better  than  the  humble  chancel 
of  a  common  pariA  diurch,  was  filled  up  with  stalls,  and  had 

a  very 

whe,  f\towk  a  dislike  of  Mr.  Fletcher**  Metkodisai,  coidd  penue  this 
liDpre85ive  address,  without  feeliag  the  cogency  of  his  argnmeiiti,  or  tlis 
▼irtuovs  influence  of  bis  eloquence.  The  text  was  from  Noinb.  cfaaf.  xvi. 
\-er.  30—54. 
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m  very  hAndflome  Gremn  altar-piece,  which  now,  with  more 
proprietyy  adorns  tbe  east  end  of  the  new  chorchb .  It  is  a 
curacy  in  the  gift  of  Thomas  Whitmore,  of  Apley,  Esq.  and 
alill  retains  a  peculiar  jurisdiction.  The  town,  consisting  of 
these  two  parishes,  St«  Leonard  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  con- 
tarns  910  houses  and  4819  inhabitants,  of  whom  3809  were  re- 
turned as  being  employed  m  trade  aiid  manufactures,  viz.  cloth, 
stockings,  and  iron  tools,  besides  fiH  handicrafts  in  comnum 
with  other  towns  u^  England.  The  streets  are  paved  with 
pebbles,  and  the  houses  are  well  built,  particularly  Mill-street, 
so  called  from  its  leading  to  the  town  mills  parallel  to  the  river 
<m  the  west  side.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade  hoth  by  land 
and  water.  Hie  air  is  healthy,  and  the  prospect  most  delight- 
fiiL  Tlie  fafll,  on  which  the  iq>per  part  of  the  town  stands, 
(in  the  paiUi  of  St.  Leonard)  rises  sixty  yards  fhmi  the  bed 
4if  the  river;  many  of  the  houses  are  foiuriedup(m  die  rock, 
and  most  of  the  cellars  arc  caves  hewn  out  of  it.  On  the  roof 
«f  the  caves  are  gardens,  with  foot-paths  over  them,  so  that  per« 
sons  may  walk  over  the  tops  of  several  of  the  houses  without 
danger  or  difficulty*  The  town  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
not  only  from  an  extensive  q>ring,  half  a  mile  o£^  by  pq^es,  but 
^Imo  from  the  Severn ;  it  being  thrown  to  the  top  of  Castle-hill 
by  a  water-engine,  whence  the  houses  are  supplied.  There  is 
m  curious  walk  made  from  the  hi(^  part  of  the  town  to  Ae 
bridge,  bring  a  hollow  way  hewn  twenty  feet  through  the 
depth  of  the  rock ;  and  although  the  descent  is  very  great,  it 
is  made  easy  l^  steps  and  rails.  The  town  is  governed  by  two 
baili£B^  elected  out  of  twenty-four  aldermen,  who  must  have 
gone  through  aQ  the  offices  of  the  town ;  by  a  jury  of  fourteen, 
together  with  forty-eight  common-council  men,  a  recorder, 
town  cleric,  &c.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament ;  at  pre- 
sent Thomas  Whitmore,  of  Apley-Park,  Esq.  and  Isaac  Haw- 
kins Browne,  of  Badger,  Esq.  D.C.L.  and  F.R.S.  who  is 
also  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Museuou    The  pre- 
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sent  18  Che  6r8t  parliacnteQi  iiv  «4iidi  etther  of  tkead  gentlemen 
have  been  returned  for  thiik  berouglK  The  corpomtioii  haB 
many  ancient  j^ivUeges,  giithted  by  tarious.chariersy  with  a 
free-school  for  the  sons  of  .the  burgesses*  Its  niarket,  on  .8a- 
turday,  is  well  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and  h^re  are 
four  fairs:  Thursday  before  Shrov^^-Sondnyy  June  30,  August  2» 
and  October  29*  resorted  to  from  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
for  cattle,  sheep,  bofte^,  cheese,  bacon,  &c.  the  flatter  fair 
continues  three  days.  Here  are  mteting-bouses  for  the  tjtfee 
branches  of  protestant  dissenters :  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  Independents.  The  Wesleyanv  have  also  their  places  of 
worship  m  tha  town,  as  well  as  the  Quakcfrs,  and  some 
^rthers. 

,  Charles  tfao  First  said'  he  esteemed  this  the,  most  pleastet 
flace  in  all  his  dominions.  On  the  west  side  of  Uie.  river 
stood  an  old  priory,,  subsequently  converted  into  an  dehouse*. 
It  was  founded  by  John  Talbot,  £«rl  of  Sh^wsbmryi  for 
•grey  friars  of  St.  Francis.  There  were  also  two  hospitals  m 
Idle  town,on6  cafied  Sit.  John's,,  the  other  St.  Jtemes*su.   . 

This  venerable  town  is  of  Saxoa  origin,  having  ivsen  bnik  by 
Ethelfleda,*  daughter  of  tlie  Great  Affired^  sister  of  the  valor- 
ous Edward  the  Elder,  and  widow  of  £tl«H>ert  Earl  of  Mer- 
cia.  Lelaad  says,  **  the  name  of  firidgenorlh  is  but  of  ]at^ 
tymH  warped,''   that  <*in  aH  autient  Records  k  is.  caUed 

Bridge." 

*  Henry  of  Httntjng<jipD  wrote  the  .rono\^iog  verses  in  praisa  of  Ethel- 

O  Blfleda^potensv  O  terror  virgt)  yironnn  f 
^  Yictrix  natorse,  nomiae  digna  viri ! 

Tei  q»^  spleiDdidior  fores,  natura  piieDam, 

Te  probitiis  fecit  oomeu  habere  viri. 
Te  mntare  decet  sed  sohiiu  nomina  sexda 

Tu  regina  poteiw,  rcxque  tropbea  paraa% 
Turn  ncc  Csetarei  tantmn  mcrucre  tfiumphf, 
€«ttsrs  tpcndidiar  virgo,  Yirago,  vale! 
s 


HA 


Sridg^*'*  Bi^op  Gibson  4)^o^es  this  to  be  the  Gkalhriggs 
of  ihe^Saxon  Qbronidle,  w}ier6  the  Panes  built  a  castle  in  the 
year  896 ;  and  some  historians,  probably  under  the  same  idea, 
call  it  Brugge.  'Iliis  SaKon  derivation  is  strengthened  by  the 
(^roumstanee  of  Qtm/  and  ^tt$tfor4$  b^ing  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  fthe  town*  It  may,  however,  hay^s  derived  its  present  name 
from  its  bridg!e  orer  the  Severn.  In  a  charter,  during  the  reign 
of  King  John,  it  is  called  Qqiges;  in.  another  of  Edw^d  tfap 
Third,  Brugg  and  Bruggnorjtii ;  and  in  a  third,  under  Charl^ 
the  First,  pio^gpnortb,  4lias  Bmggnorth,  alias  Bruges: — both 
Bnigg  apd  Brugies  signify  bridges,  and  the  termination  North 
mmm  clearly  to  have  been  added  in  illation  to  its  situatbn,f 
though  Leland,  Camden,  and  some  others,  h^ve  this  termina* 
4JQn  ^om  Mm^i  a  ftpcetf  oiace  ki  the  neigbhourbood,  iprhieh 
W9T^  m»y  bavje  been  <:orrupted  into  that  g[noriby  and  the  word 
itar^,  a  fi^rttfcatiop,  into  %\\Bl  of  bridge;  btit  this  etymology 
^V^pAODi  'Somewba^  /doubti^ul,  and  sibi9iild  not  be  f  oo  readily 
adaptcift,  esp^oiaUy  4^  la  «v>4e  s^ipte  and  Mii^ral  (Hie  is  found 
iniiie  jtwo  wotds  eoiBposing  it$  pn^pent  name,  And  both  of  thev^ 
-flisily  deducible  from  obvious  circumstances. 

In  the  year  ]  102,  during  the  revolt  of  the  barons  against 
Henry  the  First,  in  favour  of  th^  just  dakns  of  Robert  of 
Normandy,  Boberjt  (Hoger?)  4e  Bdesqie,  I^rl  of  Shrews- 
bury, considerably  strengthened  this  place,:^  and  its  castle ;  and 
for  some  tune  defended  them  against  the  attacks  of  Henry ;  but 
the  town  was  at  length  confltpelled  to  capitulate,  and  Earl  Robert, 
tiavinghis  estates  confiscated,  waspennitted  to  retire  into  Nor* 
nandy,  where^  in  conjuoetion  with  the  Earl  of  Moitai§pae,  he 
joined  the  reviving  interests  of  Ae  humane  aod  mdolent  Robert 
of  Normandy,  whose  cause,  however,  in  tlie  moment  of  apparent 

P  3  victory 

*  Speed,  in  a  marginal  note,  p.  501,  of  Jiis  History,  sa^-s  tlu^  io  aiicic^t 
records  it  is  called  Brv^e. 

\  Phil.  Trans.  No.  CCeOUClV.  p.  1^7. 
X  CatiKlen  says  lie  walled  it  round. 
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vicibry  be  basely  deserted  by  fli^t,*  and  thereby  eAeettulIy 
ruined  the  affairs  of  his '  en^oyer,  and  oceinieBed  the  Anal 
reduction  of  Normandy. 

During  the  sie^  above-mentioned  Sir  Ralph  de  Pitdiford, 
one  of  the  king's  commanders,  behaved  himself  so  gallantly, 
that  Henry  gave  hhn  an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  called  the 
Xiittle  Brugge,  now  called  the  Low  Town,  to  hold,  on  condition 
of  finding  dry  wood  for  the  king^a  great  chamber  in  the  castle, 
as  often  as  be  should  come  thereof  and  also  of  finding  a  horse- 
man with  his  furniture  (habergerium)  in  Wales,  to  be  paid  by 
the  king,  which,  it  was  held,  at  the  assizes  in  1291,  the  lord 
might  perform,:^  the  dry  wood  being  supplied  by  the  tenants 
of  the  Pitchfords. 

Tliis  town  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
crown,  tiU,  in  1 156-7^$  it  was  once  more  besieged  by  Henry  the 
Second,  who,  finding  it  necessary  to  curb  the  rebdlious  inso« 
lence  of  Hugh  de  Mortimer||  who  presumed  to  hold  the  castle 
against  the  authority  of  its  royal  owner,  marched  thither  in 
persoui  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  traitors  to  subnussion^f 

At 

*  H.  Hoat  p.  579*    Mat  Paris,  p.  4S.    Bromptan,  p.  lOOt* 

t  Camden  lib.  laq.    Groses  Antiqiuties. 

t  Uojfd'kMS. 

i  Not,  we  prttonie,  io  1 165  as  Grose  writes,  probably  twm  Stove. 
Vide  Grafton  and  Speed, 

B  Camden  says,  Rcger  Mortimer;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake. 
See  Grafton  Cbroa.  VoL  I.  p.  195,  4to.  editioD,  1810.  and  Speed  Hist, 
p.  501. 

f  Grafton  says,  <<  The  same  yere  [1157]  Ha|^  Mortimer,  a  ^ery  prowde 
and  bawtie  man,  fortified  dyfen  townes  and  boides  against  the  king,  as 
Glocester,  Worcester,  and  the  Castle  of'Bridgenortb.  And  when  he  sawe 
the  king's  power  bent  against  boa,  be  faambly  snbmitted  himieUe^  and  had 
his  pardon."    CAroaioIe,  mH  si^pra. 

SpeedH»eaksof  Mortimei^  defeat  oader  the  year  U55.  HedtesBfat- 
Ihew  Paris. 
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At  this  siege  an  instance  is  recorded  to  have  occurred  of  one 
of  the  most  ronuOitic  acts  of  loyahy  and  self-devotion  ever 
known:  Sir  Robert  Syndare,  or  Hubert  de  St. Clare,  governor 
of  Colchester  castle,  seeing  one  of  the  enemy  taking  aim  at  his 
sovereign,  stepped  before  him  and  recaved  the  arrow  in  his 
own  breast,  thereby  saving  the  kmg's  life  at  the  expence  of  his 
own!*  In  that  great  day  when  actions  come  'Mo  be 
weighed,^'  will  this  deed  be  accounted  an  instance  of  dutiful 
IqyalQr,  or  a  rash  and  presun^tuous^/^  de  sef  However  this 
may  turn  out,  the  claims  of  Hubert's  fiunily  on  'the  gratitude 
of  Henry  were  very  great,  and  he  discharged  them  by^  taking 
his  slaughtered  friend's  daughter  into  his  immediate  protection, 
and  afterwards  providing  for  her  by  an  advantageous  mar- 
Tiage. 

In  1235,  Henry  de  Aldetheley,  or  Audley,  was  appointed 
constable,  and  it  appears  from  Madox's  History  (tf  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  in  1255  the  castle  was  committed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Hugh  d'Akor,  together  with  those  of  Salop  and 
Stafbrd,  during  the  king's  pleasure.  Hugh  was  to  render 
1261.  per  annum  for  the  prqfidum  of  the  counties,  and  was 
to  keep  the  castles  at  his  own  cost 

In  1S86,  Lord  Badlesmere  was  constituted  governor  of 
Bridgenorth  castle,  and  had  lands  in  the  town ;  but  the  manor 
remained  in  the  crown,  tOl  John  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley,  in  148S,' 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  himself  and  his  heirs  male ;  but  the 

P  4  weakness 

^  Owen  Salesbofy  Breretoa,  Esq.  ki  his  Obsenratiom  in  t  Totir  tbroogh 
South  Wales,  Shropsliire,  4ec  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1772, 
and  printed  in  the  Archaeologia,  Vol.  III.  says,  that  at  this  siege  which  he 
dates  in  1170,  **  Heniy  the  Second  razed  the  castle  to  the  ground  f  and 
adds,  that  he  supposes  **  it  was  soon  rebuilt;  fcft  in  ltl5,  Jirim,  son  of 
Balph  d*Abeaey,  appean  to  have  been  governor."  In  the  history  of  this 
€S8lie  there  is  great  cosfiMMa  of  dates  and  naMSs.  Sone  read  PM^p 
d^Aidriney,  and  ISld. 

*  Speed  Hist  p.50l.  Powel,  as  dtsd  by  Special  says,  it  wasaWekb- 
aaa  idio'ahot  the  arrow  at  the  Uag. 


9rciikDeto  :«od  .extmragaiice  cf  ids  son  bapaag  lam  ^fieik  ^  ike 
tckdcs  eCiMUBeiBSy  k  w»  attienplurdb  liQBtito  the  £qm^ 

in  fonner  AimaB,  at  afipears  fWm  tiie  iSiirewshuiy  corporaftioti 
aectt*di»  the  cttunty  awizes  iware^ccwiowilly  hM  at  this  yiace> 

Nothing  4)f  faistxxJcai  onpoitaace  secne  la  ba^  takan  {>laQe 
»ridi  respaot  ta  l&b  towti^  tiM  Ihe  %iitte  of  the  g^raat  and  ubb»- 
tnral  ^Haseoaioiis  betireen  King  Oharles  the  FacBt  and  his  par- 
liaifient  about  the  middle  «f  ihe  sixteendi  canturyy  whan 
Bri4ganarth  espoused  the  cause  af  die  uiduippy  monarch,  fod 
iras  taken  by  l^c  parliaBient  fiseces.  After  4he  town  had  teen 
thoB  «iit|N3aedt  tte  gorernac,  perceivh^  the  wtoriooB  partjr 
made  approadbas Aoirardfe  iJie  casde  under  cover  of  the  liouaet, 
aetthe  town  on  Ire,  by  which  the  greatest  pait  of  it  was  ooea* 
sumedy  together  with  the  church  of  St.  IfConard.  The  caa^ 
iras  tit  length  takes  md  vcwcfy  demolished.  The  siegB  hated 
a  whole  ttiontk  A  mount,  souili  of  the  casde,  called  the  Oid 
Caslle,  k  said  to  baveiieeB  raited  as  «  battery ;  but  somethinir 
it  is  ilK  reauuns  «f  A  Boonan  canoip J*  The  church  of  St.  iian|r 
ftb^dalene  vas  the  nu^aaiae  lor  the  gamsons  af  tb^ 
cattlc-t 

At  the  time  this  town  was  visited  byOnoaeyiMthiagiiaa  left 
aiamilii^t)f  the  oastle,  but  what  seemed  4o  be  port  of  a  tower, 
wbtdb,  by  undenminiiigy  was  made  to  inoliBe  to  aftocb  tiiat  it 
appeaiod  to  tbreateii  destruofian  to  such  at  apfiroaehed  it.  it 
madeiiieariy  aa  angle  of  serea^-tbree  degrees  wjife  tbeboiwoa, 
^orvse^ewteen  from  the  perpendicular.  This  extraordinary  posi- 
tion it  still  maintains:  such  is  the  strength  of  the  masonry,  and 
the  depth  of  the  fetmdAion  1  R  is  not  known  by  whom,  nor 
nt  wh^  time,  this  castie  was  buiit:  it  can  bardly  be  the  one 
mentioned  in  tlie  Saxon  Chronicle  before  dluded  to.  Lelcuid 
ghres  the  foUowii^iaccQttnt  of  its  state  m  bis  time ; 

^  The  castle  ataodotb^n  the  sovtbfaatof  the  toimQ,andis 
losttted  bjF east  niab  the  prolbiaBd  vaflegr iivtead of  a  dildi; 

die 

«  iGangh't  Camdea.  t  G«t.H^  17^  p.  263^ 
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tlie  -^aUs  of  it  be  of  a  great  height ;  jthere  wme  tmo  or  Jliree 
«trong  wardes  in  the  cattle  ^t  now  goe  totally  to  ruine.  I 
count  the  castle  to  be  more  in  compasse  than  the  third  part  of 
l^etonrne. 

V  Xh^ae  k  «ae  wlf^  ^a^  hy  aoctb  in  it  now  stopped  jup^ 
and  a  IMe  fpst^usre  made  4Kf  ime  theuby  throDgh  -the  wall 
to  enter  into  tiie  ciialie.  ThefcasUe^^Modsanda^eciallyihe 
tMMie  Qouity  haih  mw  wany  dwelling  tiaiuuB6  of  tymbve  in  it 
«ewly  eveded. 

^'  Tbene  i$  a  coQ^qfe  diurob  4)£  Su  Mory  Mi^^dalene;  of «  dean 
«iKl«is  yrcbcwdflriea  witfiin  the  cattle ;  tke  chitfch  itself  ia  now 
aiMde4ltui^.  It  vm  first  made  by  Sobert  de  JBele«mo  for  a 
chappell  onely  for  the  castle,  and  he  endowed  it  with  landes,; 
•nd  upon  ihsA  this  id^ppsll  was  established  in  the  oastle, 
there  was  a  Jike  fouadalion  made  at  ^aateiomly  a  ciiappell  of 
<6t.  liaiy  M^^lateBg^,4>y  Robert  de  I^esmo,  Earl  «f  Sohsob- 
hubntaj^  aft  libedtosireef  his  wife^  thatcaade'vowihereof  in  the 
AiRn|tfitet4»ftlie«ea."* 

In  tbe  noigUioariiood  o£  Bridgttiortbt  About  a  mila  aad  a 
heif  to  ihe  aoitfh  east,  are  the  untied  pariahes  of  Quattoiid  and 
fa^NOTON,  cMitaimQg  bujtlew  bouses.  In  Lelend's  iime  were 
to  be  jjeen-tbe  drains  of  the  manor^laoe  of  Bobect  de  Moot- 
^anecy,  who  iMt  fcMAded  the  cbwoh  of  St.  Alary  Magdafene. 
fa  1768,  lOft  rehtttUitig  the  dmvch  of  Auat»  a  vilU^e  about 
one  ml0  iwiher  in  tfee  same  iMMidsed  -of  ^Stoddeadon,  w^ne 
£mmA  a  numbor  of  %iires  painted,  on  4he  walls,  rcfNFeaenling 
the  £even  Cimitm  ami  Ike  Day  a£  Ju^^ment;  and,  en  a 
fteoe  0i  iPelkaa  natted  to  an  oak  boavd,  Ihe  figine  of  our  Sa- 
▼ienr  rising  fton  Ihe  sepulchre.  XJndtr  Ihe  iigive  were  tba 
blowing  lines : 

**  8«yiit  Gresoiy  aad  sUicr  popes 

and  byacfaops  graatcs  sex  and 
treaty  tfaoasaad  sere  of  pardonty 
tinrittt  dayet  to  alle  that  saies  deron- 

lelye  kaelyng  afor  y^*  k  ymage  fife 

paUftnoftari,  fyfe  ave«,  U  a  Cred. 


•  IthnlV.  iss.b. 


Over 


/ 
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Over  his  head, 

ihs  is  my  ]oi#  &  lyff.* 

Mr.  Brereton  shewed  the  socie^  of  antiquaries^  1776|  a 
flirord  found  in  the  Severn  by  this  place/  the  only  ford  on  that 
river  for  several  miles,  and  supposed  the  only  sword  of  the  sort 
yet  found  in  Great  Britain,  the  metal  agreeing  with  those  found 
in  Ireland,  engraved  in  the  Archseologia,f  and  with  those 
brought  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  from  Caxmae ;  but  the  size 
and  shape  different,  this  being  from  end  to  end,  including  the 
gripe,  and  allowing  for  a  piece  of  the  point  broken  aS,  twen^- 
one  inches  long,  and  one  inch  six-tenths  in  the  broadest 
part* 

MoRFE,  near  Quatford,  was  in  Leiand's  time:t  **  ^  ^^7 
ground,  wdl  wooded;  a  forest  or  chace  having  deer.''  It 
has  not  at  present  a  single  tree.  It  had  its  forester  ancl 
iteward  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  First  to  Elizabeth,^ 
In  it  King  Athelstan's  brother  was  said  to  have  led  aa 
hermit's  life  in  a  rock*  The  place  is  still  called  the  Her- 
miti^,  and  is  a  cave  in  the  rock.||  On  Morfe  are  five 
tumuli  in  quincunx.  In  the  middlemost,  at  about  nine  yards 
over  in  the  depth  of  one  foot  to  the  solid  rock,  was  found  only 
an  iron  shell  of  the  size  of  a  small  ^g  and  su{fM)sed  the  boss 
of  a  sword,  and,  in  a  hollow  in  the  gravel,  some  of  the  larger 
vertebrse  and  other  human  bones,  as  in  the  other  timitdi.f 

A  few  mUes  northward  firom  hence  stood  the  very  ancient 
mansion  of  one  of  the  oldest  fiunilies  in  England,  the  Gatacres 
"of  Cratacrcf  the  walls  of  which  were  remarkable  on  account 
^  tiieir  being  built  of  a  dark  grey  free-stone  coated  with  a 

thin, 

*  Gougfa  Add.  Cam.  Vol.  IIL  p.  19.  t  Vol.  III.  PI.  XIX. 

t  It  VoL  IV.  p.  183.  $  Lloyd*k  MS. 

II  LeUadfMmtpra. 

f  Mr.  Comes,  in  FhIL  TransactioDS,  No.  CCCCLXIV.  p.  U7» 
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tiun,  greeniab,  vitHfied  substance,  aboM  the  tliickiiess  of  a 
crown-piece^  without  the  UiK  aiq[>earance  of  any  joint  or 
cement  to  unite  the  several  parts  of  the  bttildingy  so  dial  it 
seemed  one  entire  piece ;  a  most  effectual  ^tes^rvatiTe  against 
bad  weather.  The  hall  was  nearly  an  exact  square,  sin- 
gularly constructed.  At  eadi  comer,  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  side,  and  in  the  centre,  were  immense  oak  trees 
hewed  nearly  square,  and  without  branches,  set  with  their 
heads  on  large  stones,  laid  about  a  foot  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  with  their  roots  uppermost,  which  roots,  with  a  few  rafters, 
formed  a  complete  arched  roof.  The  floor  was  of  oak  boards 
three  inches  thick,  not  sawed  but  plainly  chipped.  The  whole 
is  now  pnDed  down,  and  a  new  house  buHt  at  a  little  db- 
tance.* 

About  four  miles  eastward  from  Quatford,  is  a  Roman  camp, 
cdled  Tbs  Walls.  The  form  of  it  is  nearest  to  a  squ»e. 
There  have  been  four  gates  or  entrances  into  it  t  one  hi  the 
middle  of  the  north  front  fr<mi  Chkbterton,  a  small  village,  an- 
other in  the  middle  of  the  west,  a  third'm  the  south-east,  and  a 
fourth  in  the  north-east  comer.  The  odd  position  of  the  two 
last  take  advantage  of  declivities  hi  the  rock,  the  whole  ftce 
of  whidi  is  every  where,  except  on  the  north-east,  a  preci- 
pice of  Mj  or  sixty  yards  perpradicular.  On  the  east  side  a 
passage  leads  down  to  a  rivulet  below  called  Stratford* — ^BesUe 
these  aslopii^  way  is  cut  tboogh  the  bank,  and  down  die  rode 
in  the  middle  of  the  south  face,  to  the  water,  which  surrounds 
part  of  the  west,  all  the  south  and  east,  and  part  of  the  north 
sides  of  the  camp,  r^dering  it  strong  and  inaccessible.  The 
west  side  has  been  doubly  fortified  with  a  deep  trench  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock  between  two  ran^arts.  To  the  north  it 
has  only  one  bank,  of  the  height  of  the  innermost  on  the  west. 
Its  outer  bank  may  have  been  levelled  for  the  &nn  buildings, 

at 

*  Ardueologta,  «U  Mpnu 
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Bt  Chestrnkm*  M<we  thm  tw&a^  90160  fire  mck^.M^ 
ploughed  within  The  Walk.  VIp  /coioe  or  aotiiyiities  hav«  been 
foand  there.  U  was  prpbW>l^  oeg^ina  1^  jUriepnium  aod  Peiame- 
crucum,  vrimk  are  vithiD  a.day'e  w^rcb  fiioia  il^  A  camp  in 
Wilta  ibAuni  the.Mme  name-t 

Xb  -coming  to  BiddgQi^rth,  «  &^  ^res  oyt  <if  ibe  iroad,  is 
atte  of  the  fioeal  ftarraoea  perhiips  in  Eiirio|)ei  {t  k  at>cwe  a  mUe 
Mi  kn|^  and  Qtanda  very  highg  .it  is  wide  qwhi^i  ^  admit  i«K 
cwnii^ea  a-breaat,  and  is  ^nUisdy  open,  Oa  one  ^ide  it  <rooi- 
tnanda  a  viavr  of  t})e  ijnrer  fieYaim  lbr;90fiie  wiea,  apd  Uie  ati»- 
imdoMi  faaogiBg  racks  airar  it  d^tm  le  J^nii^eMNPth  teidge  at 
4b^  £aat  end«  ivilh  «ia&|r  ilf  the  tmfi%  kmubUiIvs  an  tiie  «»utii- 
aUe  «f  thai  riner;  on  tlie  other  side  Ihe  whale  cOiHMvy  is  aj^en 
to  it  to  a  vast  distance,  with  the  Wrekin  about  fifleen  miles  af*> 
fcaandiag  4h^  view  ait  the  waal  end*  It  is  part  of  the  airing 
fikaaura^gaauiid  ^af  Thames  Wbttaore,  of  Aple^r,  £afrt 

Oo  (be  nqrthani  baaica  ^  ^ha  placid  Temci  wUoh  bene  quits 
fihffmslliyf\  rifie  the  bald  and  oeBunandkig  Cibb  VLiima;  ar 
xBlfaer»  41)  tiaa  IJbe  wArds  <if  Inland,;  "^  Tamde  River  di- 
vidilh  tbem  Aan^  some  parte  of  Warca^eraUw.^ll  Tbqr 
4ie  nachaaed  atoaagst  the  bighast  bills  in  ibe  «Miattr«if[  and 
Me  aean  ta  %  amumftreiiee  ^  aiKty^iaiias,  levea  from  fiardon 
HiB    flfiar  Leicester;    fet    Camdoa    caUs  ibem  >  "^  ge^e 

CuttHNPAr  Moa.xiaiBA«  whicK  ki  Leiaad'a  time  vtA  a 
year  wiUage,*^  is  aow#  pfttkfa  and  flnacket  tonm,  and  con- 
taiaed,  at  ihe  eenaus  ia  1801,  tbaee  huadcad  and  ninetaan 

ilOUBBB, 

'  *  R.  Gal€>  Later  to  Dr.  Harwood,  Sept.  17, 1719.  ReUq.  Galeanae, 
p,123. 

t  Gongli.  t  Archaeologia,  «6t  ntjnti. 

$  ItiD.Vol.Vin.p.89. 

I  Our  learned  Antiquary  ahoold  have  said,  part  of  Hertfordshire. 

%  Vide  ante,  p.  sa.  ♦•  Itin.  Vol.  VII.  p.  24. 
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hemeBt  fundi  one  ihouafuidt  three  hundred  and  ifety^ht  m* 
habiUBte^  It  has  a.  malpket  on  Thursdasrsy  and  three- ann«al 
fain.  It  it  called  Gleobury  Mortimer  from  ha  having  ftnaerfy 
belonged  to  the  noUe  fitmily  of  Mortimer.  It  connsta  of  one 
large  street^  and  hat  a  neat  church  at  Gothic  ardutoctmre,* 

wfaiob 

*  It  is  inach  to  be  wished,  that  the  word  Gothic  shoold  not  be  oscd  iu 
Kpemking  of  the  srchttectnre  of  £iiglan<(  from  the  thirteenth  to  ffae  8i«- 
tMDtli  century.  The  Hern  tends  to  give  f^fte  Mess  on  the  sa^ct,  and 
•rigtnates  with  the  Italian  writers  of  the  fourteenth  and  fiAcenth  coBtKrieSy 
who  applied  the  expression  of  '^  La  Maniera  Ootica**  in  contempt,  to  all 
the  works  of  art  iu  the  middle  ages.  From  these  writers  it  was  >boiTowed 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the  first  English  writer,  who  has  applied  it  to 
English  architecture.  There  is  very  little  doubt  that  ttie  light  and  elegant 
style  of  building,  whose  principal  and  characteristic  feature  is  the  high- 
pointed  arch  struck  from  two  centres,  was  faivented  m  this  country :  it 
b  certain  that  it  wat  liere  brought  to  its  Mghest  state  of  perfection  ;  and 
the  testimonies  of  other  countries,  wfiose  national  trAditfons  ascribe  tbdr 
nott  beautiful  churches  to  English  artists,  add  great  weight  to  this  asser- 
tion, and  peculiar  propriety  to  the  term  EngU$h,  now  proposed  to  be  sub- 
stituted^ to  the  word  Gothic, 

The  architecture  used  by  the  Saxons  is  very  properly  called  Saxon. 
The  improvements  iatrodbccd  after  the  Norman  conquest  justify  the 
application  of  Norman  to  the  edifices  of  tliat  period.  Tlie  nation  assumed 
a  new  ehaimcter  about  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  language, 
property  called  English,  was  then  formed ;  and  an  architecture,  fonnde<l 
on  the  Norman  and  Saxon,  but  extremely  different  from  both,  vras  in* 
vented  by  English  artets;  it  is  surely  equally  just  and  proper  to  distin- 
guish this  style  by  the  honourable  appellation  of  English. 

See  note  in  the  accoimt  of  Durham  cathedral  which  accompanies  the 
plans.  He.  of  that  structure  published  by  the  Antiquarian  Society.  See 
also,  Essays  on  Gothic  Architecture,  Preface  to  the  third  edition,  published 
by  Taylor,  1808,  where  the  reader  will  find  (Preface,  pp.  7, 8.)  some  farther 
remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  propriety  of  this  proposed  alteration  in  the  architectural  nomen- 
•lature  must,  we  should  conceive,  appear  obvious  to  every  one ;  but  some 
dinger  of  confusion  to  future  readers  and  historians  is  sure  to  be  the  result 
^  all  Such  apparent  innovations,  however  just  tltey  may  be  in  themselves. 
The  etegant  and  Judicious  Mr.  Roscoe,  the  reviver  of  Italian  literature  and 
tiite,  bu  atempliilcd  the  utility  of  preserving  the  original  orthography  of 

proper 


which  fiMrmefijr  b«loii|ed  to  one  ottbe  Hdtred  Abbeys.  Tlierr 
was  at  one  time  a  stnmg  oatie  at  this  j^ace,  bdh  by  Hagh  de 
Moi^goinery,  which  was  totally  destroyed  in  the  wars  between 
the  rebellious  barons  and  Henry  the  Second.         • 

The  chancel  in  Cleobury:  church  is  somewhat  curious.  It 
contains  a  monumental  inscription  of  the  Rev.  William  Ed- 
wards, the  vicar,  who  died  in  17S8,  more  remarkable  for  the 
strainof  filial  piety  with  .which  it  is  fraught,  than  either  ele- 
gance of  wcNrkmanship  or  neatness  of  ezpreuion.  It  is  as 
follows : 

**  The  Rev.  Mr.  William  Edwards,  late  vicar  of  tliis  church, 
departed  this  life  February  16,  17S8,  aged  77., 

The  ritual  stone  thy  sod  doth  lay 

0*er  thy  respected  dust. 
Only  procUhns  the  mournful  day 

When  he  a  parent  lost. 

Fame  will  convey  thy  virtues  down, 
.    .        Throng^  ages  yet  to  come ; 

Tis  needless,  since  so  well  they're  known. 
To  crowd  them  on  thy  tomb. 

Deep  to  engrave  them  on  my  heart 

Rather  demands  my  care; 
Ah!  could  I  stamp  hi  every  part 

The  fair  impression  there ! 

In  Hie  to  copy  thee  HI  strive  -, 

And  when  I  that  resign. 
May  some  good-nator'd  friend  survive, 

To  lay  my  bones  by  thine." 

On 

proper  names;  and  if  this  method  had  always  been  used,  much  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  many  absurd  mistakes  prevented.  In  this 
instance,  however,  of  the  inappropriate  use  of  the  word  G^lhie,  the  spheti- 
tution  of  the  term  English  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  an  instance  of 
refbnaatio&  than  of  iunovatioa. 
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On  the  north  fide  is  a  free-school^  founded  by  Sir  Bdward 
ChQde,  one  of  the  masters  in  chancery^  who  left  three  thoosaKd 
five  hundred  pounds  for  its  support,  besides  a  liberal  salary  to 
the  master. 

Near  the  school,  a  little  to  the  east,  are  supposed  to  be  die 
remains  of  a  Danish  camp ;  but  its  history  is  unknown. 

This  place  is  generally  thought  to  have  been  the  birth-[dace 
'  ef  Robert  Langland,  otherwise  John  M alveme,  author  of-  the 
^  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman/'  that  very  Bcvere  satire  on  the 
clergy  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

KiNLEjy  a  parish  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  once  famous 
as  the  residence  of  the  family  of  the  BhuntSy  firom  which  have 
descended  persons  fllustrious  by  almost  all  the  titles  of  honiour 
which  a  nation  can  boast,  allied  more  than  once  by  marriage 
with  the  royal  fimiily,  and  employed  in  the  first  offices  of  the 
state  almost  in  every  reign  since  the  conquest* 

They  were  originally  Normans,  and  are  supposed  to  have 
derived  their  name,  le  BUnind^  from  their  having  yellow  hair.  \ 
This  place  k  now  the  prc^rty  of  T^^iam  Clulde,  Esq.  %  The 
parish,  at  the  last  census,  contained  dghty-five  houses,  and 
•IX  hundred  and  two  inhabitants.  In  the  church,  which  is  cm* 
dform,  handsome,  and  ancient,  having  a  nave  with  Saxon  or 
eariy  Norman  round  ardies,  are  superb  monmnents  of  the 
family  of  Blount,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sevendi  and 
Eighth. 

Before  we  finally  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the  district  south- 
east of  Shrewsbury,  it  is  proper  to  nodce  some  sepulchral  re* 
mains  that  have  lately  been  discovered  at  a  place  called  Bur- 
COTT,  in  Uie  parish  of  Worfibld,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
firom  Bridgenorth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  and  the  beginning 
^f  May  1809,  Mr.  John  Bell  Hardwicke,  having  occasion  to 

remove 

*  Vide  the  Biog.  Brit  t  Camdeo,  in  Shrop. 

X  Oough'f  Add.  Camd.  Vol.  III.  p.  19. 
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moQire  a  great  mgss  ef  accumulated,  fiofl  firom  the  base  of  aiy 
iiregiihfeijMennmflitHag  rock  and  the  j^Tocipice  ai>0Te  it,  avtr 
his  meadDw-ground  adjettiing,  on  May  tlie  9th  his  workmen 
found  the  remains  of  a  large  semicirculair  care^  in  whidi  wei^ 
discovered  many  humao  bones,  j^tieidai^y  tho  vertehrar,  two 
finger-bones,  a  1^4>oiie9  the  ana^bone  which  oonnects  itself 
with  .the  shoulder^  and  several  r^  scattered  about  in  various 
dil«ctions.  At  the  n^rth  end  of  the  interior  of  ihecavCy  ahoHt 
fite  ieet  from  the  level  ef  the  groaad,  on  the.  ledge  of  the  rock 
eighteen  inches  wide,  were  found  two  humaa  skolU  near  each 
other  deposited  side-ways,  and  the  scalp4>gbe  of  a  child ;  idsa 
the  skull  and  jaw-bones  of  a  dog,  the  k»wer  jaw-bone*  of  another 
dog,  and  those  of  a  riieep  and  a  pig,  and  oi^e  of  some  small 
animal,  whkh  likewise  ky  in  the  same  position  at  a  short  dis- 
tance fro«i  each  other.  In  the  hitter  were  many  teetb>  but  not 
so  sound  as  those  of  the  human  skuUs.  Many  other  bones  of 
anhnals  were  also  discovered,  among  which  were  the  shanks  of 
deer.  Some  of  these  bones  had  been  broken  to  pietes,  pro- 
bably previous  to  their  having  been  depoeited  im  tl«e  eartfu 
At  the  same  thvie  was  discovered  a  hearth,  with  a»  appeanmce 
of  adiei  reduced  tt»  aa  extremely  fiae  powder,  witfl  a  few 
scraps  of  charcoal  lying  about,  apparency  produced  fVom  oak» 
Two  smidl  firr^nts  were  also  found.  Tlie  human  skuUs  and' 
other  bones,  with  some  of  tiie  bones  of  the  animalst  were  comt* 
pletely  immured  in  a  kind  of  chalky  substance,  which  rafti  per^^ 
pendicuktrly  through  a  chmk  or  cleft  in  ^  rook,  in  a  narrow 
steatum :  the  sIhiUs  were  fiHed  with  it ;  and  sach  (^  the  bonea 
as  it  surrounded  were  in  a  state  of  good  preservadon :  the 
roof-bone  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  !»  diese  human  heada 
were  sound,  and  the  enamel  c^the  teeth  but  very  little  il^ured^ 
the  teeth  themselves  appeared  to  be  aU  complete,  except  two  or 
three  in  the  front.  The  i4>per  jaw  of  the  first  skull  founds 
with  the  roof-bone, '  were  accidentally  broken  off  and  destroyed,, 
by  the  mattock  used  by  the  person  at  their  discovery.    Thia 

skulls 
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•kully  hating  been  cdvered  in  part  with  common  earth  and 
chalky  was  not  quite  so  perfect  as  the  other. 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Hardwick,  after  having  had  the 
whole  space  within  the  cave  cleared  out^  discovered  another 
hummi  "skull,  lying  on  its  side,  upon  the  ledge  of  the  rock  at 
the  inner  extremity  of  the  cave,  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  ground  as  the  others.  It  appeared  as  if  it  hatl  been  vio- 
lently forced  into  the  rock,  and  being  also  incrusted  with  chalk, 
was  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  Within  this  skull  were 
many  small  snail-sheUs,  and  a  quantity  of  the  chalky  substance. 
The  teeth  were  almost  round  and  perfect,  with  the  exception 
of  two  in  the  front.  The  wise-teeth  were  just  approaching 
sboYe  the  jaw-bone,  considerably  lower  than  the  others,  by 
which  it  spears  this  must  have  been  a  young  person ;  the 
palalfe  was  also  so  well  preserved,  that  the  little  irregularities 
therein  were  clearly  to  be  seen  of  a  bilght  or  policed  surface. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  part  of  the  lower  jaw-bone  of  the 
human  subject  was  discovered  in  any  part  of  the  cave.  * 

These  discoveries  have,  of  course,  given  birth  to  a  vari^y  of 
conjectures,  l^ome  have  supposed  this  cave,  which  faces  the 
eastern  sun,  and  is  thirty  feet  in  front  fromisouth  to  north,  and 
from  the  entrance  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  interior,  twelve 
feet,  to  have  been  a  place  of  druidical  worship  and  sacrifice, 
used  for  sacred  purposes  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity into  these  parts,  when  the  rites  of  paganism  ^^-ere  driven, 
in  their  tarn,  ta  seek  the  protection  of  subterraneous  caverns 
and  hidden  recesses.  Others,  with  far  greater  probability, 
suppose  this  plaoe  to  have  been  a  Saxon  cottage,  demolished 
by  a  sudden  convulsion  of  the  rock,  and  downfall  of  the  soil 
above  it. 

The  ancient  proper  name  ofBoNrncete^  which  in  the  Saxon 
language  means  the  cote  or  dwelling  near  to  the  river,  of  which 
this  cuve  is  withhi  a  few  paces,  serves  to  shew  the  probability 

Vol.  XIII.  Q  of 

•  Sf«  The  CouDty  Annnal  Rejblir,  Vol.  I.  pp.  137,  VVii. 
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of  this  haviog  been  the  cote  or  dwelUng,  which  m^  have  given 
rise  to  the  word  Burcoitf  the  present  name  of  the  township. 

It  is  also  presumed,^  that  these  may  have  been  the  bones 
of  some  woodcutters,  who,  with  their  faQiilies,  made  this  cave 
the  place  of  their  occasional  residence.  If  this  latter  conjee* 
lure  be  correct,  the  demolition  of  the  cave  must  have  h^^ned 
at  a  very  remote  period ;  seeing,  that  as  early  as  the  year  1592, 
the  family  of  Sadler  had  a  residence  at  this  place.  In  this  an- 
cient house  several  traditions  have  been  preserved,  tending  to 
shew  that  the  place  was  inhabited  by  more  families  than  one, 
long  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  It  appears  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  this  event  took  place  at  a  time  when  no  one  re* 
sided  on  the  qpot,  except  the  few  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
then  destroyed. 

There  is  another  conjecture  as  probable  as  any  c^  the  fomer, 
that  this  cave  was  the  resort  of  banditti,  who  are.  reported  to 
have  infested  these  parts  in  former  times. 

We  now  return,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  notice  the 
venerable  and  romantic  town  of 


LUDLOW, 

called  by  the  British,  Dinan  Llys  Tyw3rsog,  or  the  Prince's 
Palace;  and  by  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  prospecte 
well  deserving  that  appellation.  It  stands  on  an  eminence  at  the 
junction  of  the  Teme  and  Corve,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesque 
district  on  tlie  southern  border  of  the  county.  It  is  about  a. 
mile  in  length,  and  in  the  broadest  part  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  Most  of  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved, 
lying  in  diverging  and  inclined  directions  from  the  highest  and 
central  part  of  the  town ;  a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to 
their  cleanliness.  The  houses  in  general  are  neat,  well  built^ 
and  regularly  disposed.  Tll^  superiority  of  Ludlow  in  this  re- 
spect to  most  inland  towns  of  the  same   antiquity  may  be 

ascribed 
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ascribed  to  the  peculiarity  of  iifi  origin.  The  court  held  in  its 
castle  drew  thither  a  concourse  of  the  higher  orders  of*  society, 
who,  in  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  their  occasional  occupa- 
tion, consulted  elegance  and  order  as  wett  as  convenience. 
In  after  ages,  when  that  splendid  distinction  was  abolished,  the 
pleasant  and  healthy  situation  of  the  place  attracted  many  fa- 
milies of  independent  fortune,  so  diat  in  the  gradual  change, 
from  ancient  to  modem  structure,  its  original  beauty  has  not 
been  impaired.  It  is  still  a  favourite  plough  not  a  very  fashion- 
able resort,  being  considered  as  a  spot  rather  for  retirement 
than  for  gaiety,  and  on  this  account  extremely  appropriate  to 
literary  pursuits. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  town  is  of  course  so  much  in- 
volved in  that  of  the  castle,  that  to  relate  the  one  will  suffice 
for  the  other.  This  edifice,  now  a  desolate  ruin,  standi  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  town  on  a  bold  wooded  rock,  at  the 
foot  of  which  runs  the  river.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
generally  received  opinion,  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,*'  soon 
afler  die  conquest.  It  was  held  by  his  descendant,  Robert 
de  fielesme,  on  whose  rebellion  it  was  seized  by  Henry  the 
First.  Becoming  thus  a  princely  readence,  it  was  guarded  by 
a  numerous  garrison.  In  the  succeeding  reign,  the  governor 
Gervas  Paganel  having  betrayed  his  trust  in  joining  the  Em- 
press Matilda,f  King  Stephen  besieged  and,  according  to  some 
authors,  took  it,f  though  others  are  of  opinion  that  he  aban- 
doned the  attempt.  In  conducting  the  operations  of  the  siege 
the  king  gave  a  signal  proof  of  his  courage  and  humanity. 
The  young  Prince  Henry  of  Scotland,  son  of  King  David,  who 
was  actively  concerned  in  this  enterprise,  having  approached 
too  near  the  walls  of  the  castle,  was  caught  from  his  horse  by 
veans  of  an  iron  hook  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  rope.  Stephen 
observing  the  perilous  situation  of  the  young  prince,  boldly 

Q  2  advanced 

*  Vide  ante,  pp.  53,  53.  t  Rapui. 
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advanced  and  rescued  him  at  the  risk  of  hi«  own  life.*  Henry 
the  Second,  about  the  year  1176,  presented  the  castle,  together 
with  the  vale  below  it  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  called  Corve 
Dale,  to  his  favourite  Fulke  Fitzwarine,  surnamed  De  Dinan, 
to  whom  succeeded  Joccas  dc  Dinan.  Between  hun  and  Hugh 
de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  terrible  dissensions  arose.  In 
tlie  predatory  warfare  which  ensued  it  happened  that  Mortimer, 
wandering  about  Wnitecliffe  Heath,  was  surprised  and  seized. 
He  was  conveyed  to  Ludlow  castle  and  confined  in  one  of  the 
towers,  which  to  this  day  bears  his  name.  In  the  5th  of 
Richard  the  First,  Gilbert  Talbot  had  #lands  given  him  for  the 
custody  of  Ludlow  castle,  and  eight  years  aflerwar3s  Hubert 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seized  it  for  the  crown.  King  John 
presented  it  to  Philip  d'Aubigny,  from  whom  it  descended  to 
the  Lacies  ox  Lessais  of  Ireland ;  Walter,  the  last  of  the  family, 
dying  without  issue  bequeathed  it  to  his  grand-daughter  Q|Iaud, 
the  wife  of  Peter  de  Geneva  or  Jeneville,  a  Poi/ctevin  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  by  whose  posterity  it  descended  to  the 
Mortimers,  and  frpm  them  passed  hereditarily  to  the  crown. 
During  the  troublesome  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  ambi- 
tious Simon  Mountfort  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  his  junction  with 
Llewellyn,  seized  this  castle  as  well  as  that  of  Hay. 

During  the  next  two  centuries  scarcely  any  thing  of  import- 
^ce  occurs  respecting  it  In  the  13th  of  Henry  the  Sixth  it 
was,  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned,  in  the  possession  of 
Richard  Duke  of  York,f  who  here  drew  up  an  afftcted  declaration 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  pretending  that  hU  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  raised  for  the  security  of  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  subsequent  conduct  of  Richard  belied  his  profes- 
sions, for  at  the  distance  of  eight  years  only  from  the  date  of 
the  declaration,  he  was  again  engaged  in  raising  forces  in  thi^  , 
Welsh  marches,  and  exciting  the  friends,  whom  his  recent  suc- 
cess over  Lord  Audley  at  Blore-heath  had  gained  him,  to  meet 
at  Ludlow*    The  king's  adherents  imihediately  took  up  arms 

*  Matihtw  Pari».  f  Vide  ante^  p.  CO. 
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to  punish  this  perfidy  ;  and  through  the  influence  and  exertions 
of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  Exeter  snd  Buckingham,  a  force 
was  spe«|ily  raised,  superior  to  that  of  the  Duke  of  York.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  army  at  Worcester,  the  king  sent  offers 
of  pardon  to  the  rebels,  on  condition  that  they  would  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  their  allegiance.  This  proposal  being 
contemptuously  rejected,*  the  royalists  advanced  and  on  the  13th 
of  October  145^  arrived  at  Ludford,  a  vHI  near  Ludlow.  The 
Yorkists  then  lowered  their  tone,  declaring  in  terms  of  the  most 
abject  submission,  that  they  wished  nothing  more  than  the  redress 
of  certain  grievances  introduced  into  the  government  by  the  king's 
ministers,  and  that  they  hoped  to  be  considered  as  good  subjects 
and  restored  to  favour.  This  piece  of  hypocrisy  had  an  effect  di- 
rectly opposite  to  their  design.  The  royalists  concluding  that  fear 
had  dictated  the  concession  determined  to  give  battle  the  next 
dayy  and  tiiey  contrived  in  the  mean  time  to  disperse  the  kmg^s 
offers  of  pardon  among  the  rebels,  which  worked  so  strongly 
that  numbers  began  to  desert,  an^  a  whole  detachment  wtkdet 
Sir  Andrew  Trollope  went  over  to  the  king's  camp  in  the 
night.  This  revolt  was  immediately  followed  by  the  flight  of 
the  duke  and  his  two  sons,  the  Earls  of  March  and  Aatfamd, 
with  Warwick,  Salisbury  and  odier  chie&»  leaving  the  rest  to 
the  mercy  of  the  klag,  who,  ordering  a  few  executions  fbr  the 
sirice  of  warning,  granted  a  general  pankm.  The  ill  eftcts  of 
these  proceedmgs  ^vens  severely  felt :  not  only  the  castle  but 
the  town  of  Ludlow  was  given  up  to  rapine  and  plunder. 
The  king's  troops  seized  every  article  of  value,  and,  if  we  may 
credit  the  authority  of  Hall,  the  Duchess  pf  York  and  her  two 
sons,  with  the  Duchess  of  BaddBgham,  were  for  a  long  time 
kept  close  prisoners  in  the  castle.  In  the  course  of  the  war  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Edward  Duke  of  York,  afterwards 
Edward  the  Fourth,  who  then  resided  at  Wigroore.    On  his 

Q  S  accession 

*  It  was  caU^  by  tbem  a  »Uffe  of  reede,  or  gbuM-bneklar. 
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accession  to  the  throne  he  repaired  the  castle,  and  m9de  it  the 
court  of  his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales.  That  monarch  granted 
the  iii:8t  charter  of  incorporation  to  the  town  of  LudloHr,  which 
h|id  l^een  an  ancient  corporation  by  prescription.  The  diarter 
bears  date  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  and  recites  the  gtant  to 
hfive  been  made  in  consi4eration  of  the  services  which  the 
£fMthful  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Ludlow  had  dope  in  aid  of 
recovering  the  rights  of  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  Edwacd 
the  Fourth,*  the  youthful  prince,  his  son,  was  here  proclaimed 
kij^g,  and  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  London  along  with  his 
brother,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle  Gloucester,  who  had 
eaui^  himself  to  be  proclaimed  proteotor,  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  securely  effect  the  murderous  usurpation  of 
Ihecrowi^. 

After  the  close  of  that  tyrant's  short  and  turbulent  re%n, 
when  the  feuds  of  the  kingdom  were  healed  by  Ae  union  of 
H^arj  the  Seventh  with  ^  {)rince8s  of  the  house  of  Yoilc, 
Lodlew  cattle  again  became  a  ^3oyal  residenoe.  Arthnr,  the 
ddest  son  of  that  monarch,  held  here  a  court  with  gvtat  tpleo^ 
dour  and  magnificence  after  his  niqitiais  widi  Katharine  of 
An«gon,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Tsabelhi..  On 
this  marriage,  which  had  been  negotiated  during  the  course 
of  seven  years.  Speed's  words  are  ^*  the  £ady  Katherine  being 
abont  eighteen  years  old,  and  bprn  of  so  great,  so  nobie,  so 
victorious  and  virtuous  parents,  is  with  just  nugesty  and  foiem- 
Mty  openly  married  to  Arthur  Prince  of  Wales,  aged  about 
fifteen  years,  and  eldest  sonne  to  Henry  the  Seventh  King  of 
England  and  Elizabeth  his  wife.  The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, assisted  with  nineteen  bidiops  and  abbots  mitred,  joined 
their  hands  and  performed  all  the  other  church  rites  upon  Aat 
great  day.  The  vulgar  annals  dan  tell  you  the  splendour  and 
glory  thereof^  in  appareH,  jewetis,  pageants,  banquets,  guests, 
and  other  princely  complements,  the  onely  weighty  business 
of  many  weaker  braines.    A  grave  lady,  as  some  have  written, 

was 
*  Speed,  p.  900. 
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WBB  laid  in  bed  between  the  bride  and  bridegroonii  to  hinder 
actual  consummation  in  regard  of  the  prince's  green  estate  of 
body ;  but  others  alleadge  many  arguments  to  prove  that  ma« 
trimoniall  performance  was  betweene  them»  however,  herself 
(when  that  afterwards  came  in  question)  appealed  to  the  con- 
science of  King  Henry  the  Eight  (her  second  husband)  if  he 
found  her  not  a  maid.  But  Prince  Arthur  enjoyed  his  mar- 
riage a  very  short  while,  for  in  April  following  he  died  at 
Ludlow,  being  tinder  sixteen  years,  being  a  prince  in  yvhose' 
youth  the  lights  of  all  noble  virtues  did  clearly  begin  to 
shine/'*  According  to  the  same  historian  the  body  of  this 
lameiUed  young  prince  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral 
There  is  a  tradition  that  his  bowels  were  deposited  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Ludlow  church,  and  it  is  said  that  his  heart  inclosed  in 
a  leaden  box  has  been  found.  Thb  account,  generally  dis- 
credit^ seems  to  derive  a  degree  of  probability  from  the 
following  circumstance :  on  opening  a  grave  an  the  chaiicd  of 
Ludlow  church,  a  number  of  years  ago,  a  leaden  boK  was 
discovered  and  sold  by  the  grave-^Bgger  to  a  plumber  of  the 
town.  This  affiur  commg  to  the  knowledge  of  the  then  rector, 
the  box  was  repurchased,  and  restored  unopened  to  its  former 
situation.f  Such  means  of  preserving  the  remains  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  were  in  that  age  not  unusual. 

The  most  splendid  era  of  Ludlow  castle  was  the  reiga  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  that  of  Elizabeth,  during  which  the 
lords  presidents  of  the  marches  lield  their  courts  there  with 
much  grandeur  and  solemnity,  and  a  contmual  concourse  of 
suitors  was  attracted  to  the  town.  One  6f  the  most  aninent 
d  these  lords  was  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who  i^ppears  to  have 
made  Ae  castle  his  &vourite  residence ;  and  about  the  year 
1564i,  put  it  in  a  state  of  thorough  repair,  adding  much  to  its 
elegance.    He  introduced  many  salutary  regulations  and  ordi- 

Q  4  n^ces 

«  *  Hitt.  of  Qreat  BrHaia,  p.  MS. 
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nances  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  devoted  hunself  ta 
the  exercise  of  his  effice  with  exemplary  fidelity  and  zeah 
He  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  yegr  of  his  presidency,  at  the 
bishop's  palace  in  Worcester,  A.  D.  1586,  and  was  conveyed 
thence  to  his  house  at  Penshurst  in  Kent.  But  previous  to 
this  his  boMcls  were,  pursuant  to  his  own  request,  buried  in 
the  deao's  chapel  of  Worcester  cathedral,  and  his  heart  yfas 
taken  to  Ludlow  and  deposited  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  be- 
loved daughter  Ambrosia,  within  the  little  oratory  he  had 
made  in  the  church,  A  leaden  urn,  said  to  be  the  same  which 
contained  his  heart,  was  some  years  ago  in  the  possession  of 
Edward  Coleman,  Esq.  of  Leominster ;  it  was  about  six  inches 
deep,  and  five  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top.  The  following 
inscription  was  upon  it : 

HER   LYTH    TUB   HARTE   OF  r 

SYR    HENRYE    SIDNY   L.    P. 
ANNO    DOMINI    1586. 

A  print  of  this  urn  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Vol.  LXIV,  p.  785.  Interesting  as  such  a  memorial  of  that 
great  ,man  may  be,  it  is  of  les's  consequence  to  posterity  than 
the  virtuous  example  which  his  life  afforded,  and  which  was 
reflected  with  fresh  lustre  in  the  character  of  his  son  Sir  Philip 
Sydney, — A  model  of  accomplished  learning  and  a  mirror  of 
chivalry  that  extraordinary  person,  in  the  course  of  his  bril- 
liant life,  attracted  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  most  emi- 
nent warriors,  statesmen,  and  scholars  of  his  time.  His  end 
was  as  heroic  as  his  career  was  glorious,  and  he  led  behind  him 
a  name  which  will  be  venerated  by  Englishmen  as  long  as  a 
portion  of  their  national  spirit  exists. 

In  1616,  the  x:astle  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Prince 
Charles,  son  of  James  the  First,  who  there  entered  on  his 
principality  of  Wales  tod  Earldom  of  Chester  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,    it  was  joiext  distinguished  by  the  represent 
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..  tutnm  of  the  Masque  of  Comus  in  1634^  during  the  presi- 
'  dency  of  John  Eaxl  of  Bridgewater.  That  exquisite  efiusion 
of  the  youthful  genius  of  Milton  had  its  origin  in  a  real  inci- 
dent*  When  the  earl  entered  on  his  official  residence  he  was 
visx^  by  a  large  assemblage  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and 
genRy.  His  sons  the  Lord  Brackley  and  Mr.  Thomas  £ger- 
ton^  and  his  daughter  the  Lady  Alice,  being  on  th«ir  journey 

to  ottcvd  their  father's  state 
And  now  intnisted  sceptre, 

were  benighted  in  Ha)'^'ood  forest  in  Herefordshire,  and  the 
lady  for  a  short  time  was  lost.  The  adventure  being  related  to 
their  fatlier  on  their  arrival  at  the  castle,  Milton,  at  the  re- 
»quest  of  his  friend  Henry  Lawes,  who  taught  music  in  the 
family,  ^Tote  the  Masque.  Lawes  set  it  to  music,  and  it  was 
acted  on  Michaelmas  night;  the  two  brothers,  the  young 
lady,*  and  Lawes  himself  bearing  each  a  part  in  the  represen- 
tation. 

Tliis  poem,  familiar  to  every  English  reader,  has  been  al- 
*  lowed  by  the  most  competent  judges,  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
'    compositions  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language,   and  will 
averse  held  in  peculiar  estimation,  as  exhibiting  the  fair  dawn 
of  tliat  genius  which  burst  forth  in  full  splendour  in  the  divine 
poem  of  Paradise  Lost.     Its  faults,  however,  called  forth  the 
rigorous  animadversion  of  Johnson,  who,  sparing  of  his  praise 
ana  profuse  of  his  censure  on  all  the  works  of  the  poet,  consi- 
ft   dered  this  juvenil*e  effusion  without  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances   under   which    it  was   written.      For  this    reason    his 

opinion 

•  Tlie  Lafly  Alice  Egerton  bct'aiiie  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  Eari  of 
Carbcry,  who,  ot  ht^  9cat  called  Golden  Grov«in  OUrmmrthemhirc,  afforded 
an  a«ylnm  to  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  thne  of  the  usurpation.  AnMOg 
thr'dortor'4  seniwim  it  pd«  on  Iter  death,  in  whicWher  character  b  finely 
yonrtraycd.  Her  ti^cr  Lady  Mary  wns  given  in  numriage  to  Lord  Herbart 
vf  Cherburj-.    Vhqlmer^s  British  Pods,  Vol.  Vil.  p.  f74.  noie. 
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opinion  will  lose  its  weight  when  compared  with  the  candid  r 
and  libera]  criticism  of  Warton.  We  miist  not,  observes  * 
that  judicious  writer,  read  Comus  with  an  eye  to  the  stage, 
or  with  the  expectation  of  dramatic  propriety.  Under  this 
restriction  the  absurdity  of  tiie  spirit  speaking  to  an  auiUpice 
in  a  solitary  forest  at  midnight,  and  the  want  of  reciprocation 
in  the  dialogue,  are  overlooked.  Comus  is  a  suite  of  speedies, 
not  interesting  by  discrimination  of  character,  not  conveying  a 
variety  of  incidents,  nor  gradually  exciting  curiosity,  but  per- 
petually attracting  attention  by  sublime  sentiments,  by  fanci- 
ful imagery  of  the  richest  vein,  by  an  exuberance  of  pictu- 
resque description,  poetical  allusion,  and  ornamental  express 
sion.  Wlvle  it  widely  departs  from  the  grotesque  anomalies 
of  the  mask  now  in  fashion,  it  does  not  nearly  approach  to  the 
natural  constitution  of  a  regular  play.  There  is  a  chastity  in  ' 
the  application  and  conduct  of  the  machinery;  i|id  Sabrina 
is  introduced  with  mud)  address  after  the  brothers  had  im- 
prudently suffered  the  enchantment  to  take  effect.  This  is 
the  Qrst  instance  in  which  the  Old  English  Mask  was  in  some 
degree  reduced  to  the  princij^es  and  form  of  a  national  com- 
position; yet  still  it  could  not  but  retain  some  of  its  arbi-  ^ 
trary  peculiarities.  The  poet  had  here  properly  no  more  to  do 
with  the  pathos  of  tragedy  than  with  the  character  of  comedy, 
nor  can  there  be  found  any  rule  that  should  confine  him  to  the 
usual  modes  of  theatrical  interlocution* 

To  this  eulogy  may  be  added  the  praise  of  having  dis- 
played the  loveliness  of  virtue,  and  exposed  the  deformity  of 
vice  by  a  lively  and  consistent  allegory,  and  by  a  succession 
of  just  and  moral  sentiments  enforced  with  all  the  enchant- 
ment of  poetic  eloquence.  So  well  sustained  is  the  tone  of 
Miltmi's  numbers  throughout  the  piece,  that  to  give  a  ^ci- 
men  of  its  excellence  any  passage  might  be  promiscuously 
taken. 

The  song,  with  which  the  benighted  lady  concludes  her 
soliloquy,  in  order  to  make  herself  heard  by  her  brothers,  who 

are 
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are  in  «»Dch  ^  bar  is  most  lu^pi%  inl3rodi;Lced|  and  b»s  a 
nvUQj pleasi^  n^elody  well  adapted  1(0  its  subject: 


Sweet  echo !  Sweetest  nymph  that  liVst  i 

Within  thy  airy  shell,  ^ 

By  4ov  mcaa^cr'B  margtat  sreiMi; 
And  in  U^  jviol^t  emhrfHlered  T^lty 
Where  the  loye-lo|;n  nightingale 

Ni^tly  to  thee  her  sad  song  monrn^h  well ; 
Canst  tliou  not  tell  me  of  a  gentle  pair, 
That  likest  thy  Narcissus  are? 
Oyifthon  have 
Hid  then  in  soum  flowery  eave, 
TcH  roe  bat  whore : 
Sweet  )oeen  of  parly,  daughter  of  the  sphere! 
So  may*st  thou  be  translated  to  the  skies. 
And  give  resounding  grace  to  all  heaven's  harmonies. 

In  the  fpndact  of  his  fahle,  ia  the  structure  of  his  blank 
verse,  and  in  certain  peculiarities  of  diction^  he  dasely  copies 
Shakespeare.  The  following  passage  i^  a  curious  instance  of 
the  success  with  which  he  had  studied  his  model : 

He  Ihat  ha5  light  within  Iris  own  clear  breast, 
May  lit  i'  th*  centre  and  e^joy  bright  day : 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  aonlaad  Ibol  thoughts 
Benighted  walks  ander  the  mid-day  san ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dongeea. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Masque  strongly  evinces  that  the 
author  never  intended  it  for  general  represaitationy  and  tliat 
on  the  contrary  he  had  no  other  view  than  to  an9wer  the  par- 
ticular purpose  for  which,  at  the  bint  of  his  friend,  he  und^P* 
took  it.  The  scene  changes  from  the  magic  palace  of  Comus 
to  a  view  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow  >  and  one  of  the 
songs  is  addressed  to  the  earl  a^id  Ida  countess,  ccmgratukting 
them  on  the  Constancy  of  their  children  in  the  trials  to  wfaicfa 
their  virtues  luui  been  exposed. 

It  is*singuhur  U  remark  that  this  composition  met  with  a 
reception  mudi  more  ftvourable  than  the  htter  and  more  ma- 
ture 
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ture  works  of  Milton,  being  represented  by  noble  actors,  on  a 
stage  and  before  an  aucBtory  equally  noble.  But  whatever 
honours  accrued  to  the  poet  on  this  account,  were  in  the 
lapse  of  a  few  ages  to  reflect  on  his  patrons  from  the  splendour 
of  his  name.  The  pomp  and  pageantry,  the  princely  magni- 
ficence that  attended  the  tourt  of  the  marches  were  soon  to 
disappear,  and  the  stillness  of  desolation  was  to  succeed  the 
bustle  of  festivity  and  merriment  This  proud  castle  which 
once  held  dominion  over  a  whole  principality  was  to  be 
abandoned  to  decay,  to  be  spoiled  of  every  memorial  of  its 
illustrious  inhabitants,  and  to  be  left  an  awful  monument  of  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs.  Yet  even  in  this  state  it  might 
still  excite  interest;  though  ruined  it  might  be  venerable, 
though  solitary  it  could  never  be  wholly  deserted,  and  the  tra- 
veller, who  turned  aside  to  view  its  ruins,  would  pause,  ere  he 
passed  on,  to  do  homi^e  to  the  memory  of  the  divine  poet,  who 
had  hallowed  them -with  his  unmortal  strains : 

Hf  re  >ftUoa  sang. — Wlial  needs  a  greater  »pell 

To  lure  tlice  stranjrer  to  these  ftr-fam'd  wall«  ? 
Thougli  chroniclers  of  other  ages  tell 

Tliat  princes -oft  hare  graced  fair  Litdlow*s  halN. 
Their  honours  glide  along  oblivkni's  stream, 

And  o'er  the  wrecks  a  tide  of  min  drives ; 
Faint  and  more  faint  the  rajs  of  glory  beam 

That  gild  their  conrse — the  bard  alone  survives. 
And  when  the  mdc  nnceasfaig  sliocks  of  time, 

In  one  vast  heap  shidl  wbeira  this  loOy  pOe, 
Still  shall  his  genius,  towering  and  snblimc, 

Triumphant  o'er  the  spoils  of  grandeur  smile ; 
Still  in  these  haunts,  true  to  a  nation's  tongue, 
Echo  sliall  love  to  dweU,  and  say,  here  Milton  sung.* 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  history  of  the  castle : 
during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  it  was 

for 

*  It  is  but  just  that  the  reader  shonld  be  apprized  tint  this  sonnet  is  from 
the  pen  of  my  colleague.  It  was  suggested  during  bis  late  risit  to  this  ve- 
nerable ruin,  rendered  chMiic  by  the  muse  of  Milton.  J.  N. 
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for  some  time  kq)t  as  a  garrison  for  the  king.  In  the  summer 
of  1645y  a*  force  of  near  two  thousand  horse  and  foot,  drawn 
together  out  of  the  garrisons  of  Ludlow,  Hereford,  Worcester, 
and  Monmouth,  were  by  a  less  number  of  the  parliament 
forces  defeated  near  Ludlow.*  The  castle  was  delivered  up  on 
the  9th  of  June  in  the  following  year. 

At  the  restoration,  during  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
bery,  the  celebrated  Butler,  who  was  made  secretar}-  to  that 
nobleman,  wrote  in  one  of  the  towers  of  this  castie  a  part  of 
his  incomparable  Hudibras.  It  was  about  this  period  that 
he  married  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  gentlewoman  of  good  family,  and 
he  seems  to  have  enjoyed,  in  his  retreat  a  life  of  comfort 
though  not  of  affluence,  and  to  have  had  leisure  to  revise 
and  correct  his  work.  In  1663,  the  first  part  containing  three 
cantos  was  published,  and  in  the  year  following  the  second 
part  appeared.  Its  success  drew  him  forth  into  the  public 
world,  sure  of  praise  and  full  of  hopes  of  emolument.  But 
fame,  observes  his  biographer,  was  his  only  reward.  His  poem 
was  univcrsaUy  admired ;  the  king  quoted,  the  courtiers  studied, 
and  the  royalists  applauded  it,  but  tlie  author  was  the  dupe  of 
promises  which  were  trifled  with  and  forgotten ;  in  the  midst 
of  disappointment  and  neglect  he  published  the  tliird  part  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  in  1680  he  died  in  indigence. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  court  of  the  marches,  and  the 
consequent  abolition  of  the  ofiice  of  Lord  President,  in  the 
first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  the  castle  being  no  longer 
guarded  even  by  a  steward,  gradually  fell  to  deca}',  and  was 
despoiled  of  its  curious  and  valuable  oiliaments.  Its  royal  apart- 
ments, halls,  and  state-rooms,  were  stripped  and  plundered, 
every  thing  moveable  became  the  property  of  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  as  chose  to  carry  it  a\vay.  The  progressive 
stages  of  ruin  to  which  this  noble  edifice  was  doomed,  may  \)c 
distinguished  in  the  accounts  of  travel  ien?  who  visiitcd  it  at  va-. 
rious  periods.     In  the  account  prefixed  to  Buck's  autiquities, 

publislied  / 
•  Sir  £.  MalMr's  Hii(ori<aI  I1isLCi;riOi,fol.p.  \i9. 
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pubHriied  in  1774,  it  is  observed,  that  many  of  the  rojral  apart- 
ments were  yet  entire,  ancLthe  sword,  with  the  velvet  hangings, 
was  still  preserved.  Ah  extract  from  the  tour  through  Great 
Britain,  quoted  by  Grose  as  a  just  and  accurate  account  of  the 
cafstle,  represents  the  chapel  as  having  abundance  of  coats  of 
arms  upon  the  pannels,  and  the  hall  as  decorated  with  the  same 
ornaments,  together  with  lances,  spears,  firelocks,  and  old  ar- 
mour. Dr.  Todd,  in  his  lean^ed  edition  of  Comus,  says,  **  a 
gentleman*  who  visited  the  castle  in  1768  has  acquainted  me 
that  the  floors  of  the  great  council  chamber  were  then  pretty 
entire,  as  was  the  staircase.  The  covered  steps  leading  to  the 
chapel  were  remaining,  but  the  covering  of  the  chapel  was 
fallen;  yet  the  arms  of  some  of  the  lords  presidents  were  visible. 
In  the  great  council  chamber  was  inscribed  on  the  wall  a  sen- 
tence from  1  Sam.  chap.  xii.  ver.  3;  all  of  which  are  now  wholly 
gone.  The  person  who  shewed  this  gentleman  the  castle  in-^ 
formed  him  that,  according  to  tradition,  the  masque  of  Comus 
was  performed  in  the  council  chamber." 

Of  the  barbarous  manner  in  which  this  ancient  fabric  was 
stripped  of  its  honours  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
known  that  many  of  the  pannels,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  lords 
presidents,  were  converted  into  wainscoting  for  a  public  house 
in  the  town,  the  owner  of  which  enriched  himself  with  the  sale 
of  materials  plundered  from  the  castle,  f     Afler  enduring  this 

and 

*  John  Dovaston,  Ef q»  of  the  nursery,  near  Oswestry,  to  whose  revered 
memory  we  shall  have  elsewhere  in  this  work  an  opportunity  of  doing  bo- 
mage.  Besides  an  ai;connt  of  Lndlow  town  and  castle,  from  the  most  early 
times  to  tlie  6rst  yeor  of  WilKam  and  Mary,  copied  from  a  manuscript  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Podmore,  A.  B.  carefully  collected  from  anthentic  sources, 
this  gentleman  preserved  a  volume  of  original  Ludlow  state  papers,  relating 
to  the  marches  of  Wales,  for  a  period  commencius;  Sep.  15,- 1  jb(3,  and  end- 
in:;  July  ^i,  in  tiie  ninth  year  of  Charles  the  Second.  To  his  son,  John  F. 
M.  Dovaston,  Esq.  we  are  happy  to  express  our  grateful  obligations,  as  well 
lor  an  inspection  of  these  curious  manuscripts,  as  for  the  valuable  iuforma- 
ti«i  be  has  kindly  and  liberally'given  us  relative  to  varioui  parts  of  the  coim*y. 

t  Hodges's  History  of  Ludk)W  Castle,  51. 
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^mA  ftimikv  dcwoitiliQiHr  it  batiMg  rmwrfnad  u  Mai  aad  abKi- 
lote  cuioy  still  interesting  by  the  mutilated  features  of  its  former 
gsandeur,  and  by  the  beauty  of  its  site.  Its  walls  are  of  great 
he%bt  and  thickness^  fortified  with  round  and  square  towers  at 
irregular  distances.  On  one  side  it  is  partly  circumscribed  by 
ft  deep  ditch*  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  on  the  other  it  is  bounded 
by  an  almost  inaccesnble  steep,  overlooking  the  vale  of  Corve. 
It  evidently  cobbImUA  of  two  separate  parts;  the  castle,  properly . 
ipeaktng,  in  whic}i  were  the  palace  and  lodgings;  and  the  green, 
or  outwork,  which  Dr.  Stukely  supposes  to  have  been  called  the 
Ibn^ican.  The  green  takes  in  a  large  compass  of  ground,  in 
'wln^  were  the  court  of  judicature  and  records,  the  stables  and 
otb^  offices,  mid  the  garden  and  bowling  gre^n.  Over  several 
,^^Uie  stable  doors  remain  the  armg  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of 
ih0  Earl  9f  Pembroke.  Over  the  inner  gate  o£  the  castle  are 
Jlt^jbtvttB  of  the  Sidney  famjly,  with  the  following  inscription, 
'<t3l  legible : 

hominibus  inorati^  loquimini 
Lapii>bs.  Anno  regni  Rbgin/b 
*  •  tlizabethae  23.  The  28  ^ear 

COPLET  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY 

(  OF  Sir  Henri  Sidney  knight 

OF  the  most  noble  order  of  thf. 
Garter  et  c.  1581. 

Of  tbe  chapel,  a  circular  building  in  the  inner  court  is  all 
th|lt  now  remains.  The  only  inhabited  part  of  these  extensive 
ruins  ia  Mortimer's  Tower,  which  is  occupied  by  a  mechanic 
13ie  ground  adjoining  the  side  next  the  town  is  converted  into 
a  fives  court.  Round  the  castle,  along  the  sides  of  the  emi- 
nence, aro  public  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  which  were  laid 
out  in  1772,  through  the  munificenci?  oi'  the  Countess  of  Powis. 
From  these  walks  a  magniltcent  variety  of  prospect  presents 
itself.-^The  opening  toward  tlie  north  displays  the  windings  of 
tha  Teme,  the  mansion  of  Oaidey  Park.,  half  hid  by  trees,  and  is 

terminated 
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tenhinked  witli  ft  bold  outline,  fonrted  by  the  Clee  hills,  theCaer 
Caradoc,  and  other  hills  near  StreUon.  The  more  confined 
view  toward  the  west  exhibits  a  bold  eminence,  partly  clothed 
with  M'ood,  the  rocks  of  WhiteclifFe,  with  the  rapid  stream  at 
their  base,  and,  in  short,  a  full  union  of  those  features  in  rural 
scenery  which  constitute  the  picturesque.  The  loveliness  of 
nature  is  here  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  venerable  grey 
towers  of  the  castle,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  calculated  at 
once  to  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy,  and  to  diffuse  the  calm 
of  contemplation. 

The  Church  of  LiidlotVy  though  it  never  was  strictly  speaking 
collegiate  J  possessed  a  chantry  of  ten  priests,  maintained  by  the 
rich  gild  of  St.  John,  who  gave  to  its  choral  se;irice  the  splen- 
dour of  a  cathedral.  The  church  stands  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  a  stately  and  very  spacious  structure  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a  lofty  well  adorned  tower  in  the  centre, 
in  which  is  a  melodious  peal  of  eight  bells.  The  principal  en- 
trance from  the  town  is  by  a  large  hexagonal  porch,  over  which 
is  a  room,  inhabited  by  the  sexton.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
its  ailes  by  six  lofty  pointed  arches  on  each  side,  springing 
from  light  clustered  pillars,  each  consisting  of  four  taper  shafts, 
with  the  intermediate  sp^c^s  hollowed.  Above  them  is  a  clere- 
story, with  a  range  of  heavy  unpleasing  windows.  The  great 
western  wind(yw  has  been  entirely  despoiled  of  its  muUioned 
tracery.  The  four  great  arches  under  the  tower  are  remark- 
ably bold:  beneath  the  eastern  arch  is  the  choral  roodloft,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  embellished  with  open  carved  work,  but 
upon  it  has  been  most  improperly  erected  a  modern  gallery. 
On  this  stands  a  large  and  very  fine  toned  organ,  given  by 
Henry  Arthur,  Earl  of  Powis,  about  sixty  years  ago.  The 
cKoir  is  spacious,  and  is  lighted  by  five  lofty  pointed  windows 
on  each  side,  and  one  of  much  larger  dimensions  at  the  east 
end,  which  occupies  the  whole  breadth  and  nearly  the  whole 
height  of  the  choir.  This  great  window  is  entirely  filled  with 
painted  glase^  though  not  of  rich  colouring,  representing  chiefly 

the 
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the  legend  of  St.  Lourencey  the  patron  saint  of  the  chimrh.  In 
the  side-windows  are  also  lax^e  remains  of  stained  glass,  princi- 
pally figures  of  saints,  of  rich^  colouring  than  that  of  the  east- 
em  window.  The  oak  stalls  are  still  perfect,  but  some  bar- 
barous hand  has  daubed  them  over  with  yellow  paint.  In  the 
chancel  are  many  fine  monuments  of  the  lords  presidents  of  tile 
oouncil  of  Wales,  held  in  the  neighbouring  castle.-  On  eUch 
side  the  choir  is  a  chantry  chapel;  in  that  on  the  north  are 
some  very  splendid  remnants  of  painted  glass,  pourtraying  the 
story  of  the  ring  presented  by  some  pilgrims  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  who  brought  it  firom  beyond  the  sea,  as  a  token  from 
St.  John  die  Evangelist;  which  pilgrims^  the  legend  recites, 
were  men  qflAidiom.  The  whole  of  this  noble  parisli  t:hurch 
is  ceiled  with  fine  oak,  and  embellished  with  carving.  '  The  ex- 
treme length,  firom  west  to  east,  is  228  feet,-  of  whicfi  the  nsive 
is  90,  the  ch(Hr  78^  and  the  area  under  the  tower  SQ;  breadth 
of  nave  and  aisles,  78  feet;  of  choir,  22.  Ludlow  Church  was 
built  in  the  reignji  of  Henry  the  Seventh  and  Eighth,  chiefly  by 
the  munificence  of  the  Gild  of  St.  John,  of  ^ich  the  lords 
presidents  and  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry,  were  probably 
members.  It  has  a  character  of  plainness  not  usual  in  the 
larger  churches  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Adjoining  the  churchyard  is  an  almshouse  for  aged  widows 
and  widowers,  founded  by  Mr.  John  Hosier,  merchant,  in  1486, 
and  rebuilt  by  tlie  corporation  In  1758.  To  the  west  of  the 
church  is  a  range  of  building,  with  a  court  and  gateway,  called 
the  College.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  top  of 
Broad  Street,  stands  the  cross,  a  handsome  stone  building:  the 
rooms  over  it  are  used  as  a  public  school.  The  market  house 
^  in  the  middle  of  Castle  Street;  its  lower  compartment  is  open, 
BX\d  serves  as  a  corn  market;  the  rooms  above,  supported  by 
arched  walls,  are  used  for  corporation-meetings,  balls,  assem- 
blies, &c.  The  Guildhall,  used  for  quarter  sessions,  '&c.  is  a 
commodious  modem  building,  situated  in  Mill  Street. — In  this 
street  is  also  the  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Edward  the*. 
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Fourth:  ihe  moderB»  as  wdl  as  the  ancieftt  kmguages  are  taught 
there*  The  prison,  called  Goatford's  Tower,  was  erected  ia 
1764  on  the  site  of  a  tower  so  muned.  The  town  was  formerly 
surrounded  h^  a  wall,  parts  of  which  may  yet  be  seen  in  various 
places:  of  its  seven  gates,  only  one  gateway  now  remains  at  the 
bottom  of  Broad  Street. 

Ludlow  is  at  present  represented  in  parliament  by  the  Ri^t 
Hon.  Viscount  Clive  and  H.  Clive,  Esq.  It  would  be  improper 
to  take  leave  of  the  town  without  noticing  the  attention  it  has- 
lately  excited,  as  the  residence  chosen  by  government  for  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  a  prisoner  €si  war.  The  drcumstances  which  occa- 
'sicmed  his  flight  from  Italy  need  not  here  be  detailed;  nor 
could  any  sketch  of  his  life  and  character  with  propriety  be 
given.  One  observation  however  we  cannot  suppress;  Ludlow 
which  has  in  former  times  been  honoured  as  a  resort  for  crowned, 
heads,  should  be  at  present  the  abode  of  a  man  who  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  having  repeatedly  refused  a  crown,which  was 
to  be  purchased  by  usurpation  and  held  by  tyranny. 

At  a  dfiBtance  of  rather  more  than  two  miles  ncHth-west  of 
Ludlow  is  Oakeley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  venerable  and  benevo- 
lent Dowager  Lady  Clive.  The  grounds,  naturally  romantic 
and  beautiful,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste  and  judgment;  the 
remains  of  a  fine  forest  of  oaks,  and  the  meandermgs  of  the 
Teme  contribute  greatly  to  enrich  the  scenery.  The  prospects 
In  various  directions  are  charmbig;  one  in  particular  towards 
the  south-east,  comprehending  the  town  and  castle  of  Ludlow^ 
ia  much  and  deservedly  celebrated.  The  mansion,  a  great  part 
of  which  ia  of  modem  construction,  stands  finely  on  the  banks 
of  the  river;  among  the  good  pictures  it  contains,  is  a  very  large 
one  l^  Weeninx,  the  celdbrated  Dutch  Iand8ci4>e  painto*,  pv^* 
chased  by  the  late  Lord  Clive:  it  is  considered  a  ch^eTcmivre 
of  that  artist. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  domain  is  the  village  of  Srom* 
FiiLDi,  containing  within  its  parish  about  ninety  houses,  and  500 
iidiibitMits.     This  place  is  only  remarkable  as  containing  th^ 

"^  remains 
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mttfns  of  a  priory  or  cell  oi  Benedictines^  formerly  belonging 
to^e  abbey  of  St  Peter,  Gloucester.  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  road  leading  to  Shre^Mvbury.  Its  walk  were  washed  by 
Aa  dear  and  pastoral  river  Teme.  The  ruins  are  now  within 
tlie  grounds  of  Oakeley  Park;  the  flat  pointed  arch  of  the  gate- 
louse  is  standing,  witii  the  western  portion  of  the  church 
^itdied  up  and  made  parochial;  the  latter  has  been  so  mutio 
latlri  aa  not  to  deserve  attention. 

Tanner  says  thb  was  orighndly  a  college  of  prebends  or  secu- 
Imr  canons,  who  in  1155  turned  Benedictine  Monks;  and  that 
k  was  valued  at  781.  19s.  and  granted,  fifth  Philip  and  Mary,  to 
Charles  Fox. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  Bromfield  are  the  remains  of 
ftoPToli  Castle,  of  which  but  vcry^f^  historical  records  exist* 
ft  was  taken  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
"Mrst,  and  was  afterwards  nearly  destroyed;  most  of  the  tnen 
who  composed  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  gover* 
hbi  Sammel  Moor,  Esq.  was  confined  as  a  common  prisoner  in 
Ludlow  Castle«  There  exists  a  manuscript  account  in  the  hand 
^  writing  of  this  unfortunate  governor,  which  details  the  mode  of 
attack  and  defence  at  the  siege  of  the  castle.*  Camden  men- 
tiotis  Hopton  Castle  as  having  been  given  with  New  Castle^ 
Shipton,  and  Coversham,  by  Henry  the  Second  to  Walter  de 
Oiiibrd.f  In  the  civil  wars  just  mentioned,  it  belonged  to  Mr. 
Wallop,  and  was  gallan%  defended  for  the  Parliament;  th^ 
ttege  lasted  more  than  a  fortnight.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
Ills.  Beak,  of  Heath  House  in  that  neighbourhood;  but  is  a 
Uliierable  ruin.:^ 

N^u*  the  village  of  Oneybury  is  Stoke  Castle,  improperly 
iiideid  called  a  castle,  $  but  constituting  a  curious  specimen  iX 
the  oasCellated  mansion  of  former  days.    It  has  sufibred  a  degra* 

R  2  datioft 

*  Ptk^ft  Lndlow  Onide,  p.  64.  t  Ooouli  Ctm.  III.  p.  4. 

f  Se«  PesrwMi's  Select  Views  of  tlie  Anttqaitiet  of  Shropxliire,  1807. 
^  S  Mr.  OwtD"*  AooooDt  of  Shrtwsbnrj,  p.  4T7.  mit* 
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dation  not  una)inmon  to  places  of  ancient  note;  part  of  it  beia^ 
used  as  an  out-house  to  an  adjoining  &nny  and  the  rest  suffered 
to  fall  to  decay.  A  gate-house  constructed  of  wooden  frame- 
work, with  curious  canrings,  leads  to  the  door  of  a  large  and 
lofty  hally  which  is  at  present  destitute  of  any  remains  of  a  fire- 
place; at  the  end  of  this  part  of  the  edifice  is  an  octagonal 
tower  with  winding  stairs*  The  mansion  b  the  property  of 
Lord  Craven  who  has  great  estates  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

In  a  north-westerly  direction  near  the  village  of  Basford,  on 
the  road  tp  Bishop's  Castle,  is  Walcot  Park,  which  was  the 
principal  residence  of  Lord  Clive  before  he  became  )ieir  to  the 
Fowls  estates,  and  received  the  tide  of  Earl  of  Powis.  The  ad* 
jacent  hills  are  doathed  with  full-grown  woods  and  flourishing 
plantations;  the  park  is  very  extensive,  finely  laid  out  and 
abundantly  stocked  with  deer.  On  a  gently  rising  eminence 
stands  the  mansion,  which  is  built  of  brick,  with  stone  corners 
and  a  doric  portico  in  front.  The  approach  to  it  is  nobly  em- 
bellished by  lofly  trees,  and  by  a  fine  expanse  of  water  on  th^ 
right.  Within  the  verge  of  the  domain  is  a  hill  called  Tonglei/t 
on  which  are  vestiges  of  a  British  encampment  called  Bury 
Ditches.  The  area  of  the  camp  is  circular  and  of  great  extent, 
defended  by  three  deep  trenches  with  high  mounds  or  ramparts, 
which  in  some  places  have  been  planted  with  firs,  by  order  of 
the  proprietor.  These,  as  they  grow  up,  tend  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  trenches,  and  to  destroy  the  character  of  the 
place,  a  circumstance  which  every  antiquary  who  visits  it  will 
doubtless  regret.  From  this  eminence  a  grand  and  varied  scene 
presents  itself:  on  one  hand  is  seen  Clun  with  its  ruined  oistle 
situated  in  a  dreary  wild,  bounded  by  bleak  heights;  on  the 
odier,  the  town  of  Bishop's  Castle,  with  the  interjacent  valley, 
displaying  several  gradations  of  culture  and  fertility.  In  other 
parts  the  prospect  is  enlivened  by  occasional  glimpses  of  rich 
pastoral  landscape,  rendered  more  delightful  by  contrast  with 
the  bold  and  naked  hilb  that  overlook  them.  Among  other  en« 
campments  in  this  neighbouriiood,  there  is  one  between  Puralow 
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and  Basfbrd  Gate;  it  takes  in  the  whole  compass  of  a  hill  called 
Bortmgh  Hillf*  in  form  somewhat  resembling  a  heart,  and  is 
fortified  with  a  single  foss  in  some  parts,  and  in  others  with  a 
double  or  treble  area,  according  as  the  ground  is  more  or  less 
accessible;  and  where  there  is  the  advantage  of  a  precipice  there 
IS  neither  ditch  nor  rampart:  the  foss  is  grown  over  with  trees. 
About  three  miles  south  of  the  Buty  Ditches  is  the  Caer  Cara* 
doc,  designated  by  Camden  as  the  scene  of  the  contest  between 
Caractacus  and  Ostorius,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere  adverted.-}- 
If  any  thing  could  add  further  probability  to  the  conjecture 
there  stated,  it  is  the  frequency  of  military  posts  in  this  hilly 
district,  to  which  the  Britons  appear  to  have  fied  to  make  a 
last  stand  against  their  invaders. 

Clun,  a  small  and  neglected  town,  deriving  its  name  from 
that  of  its  river  Colun  or  Clun,  has  little  worthy  of  note  except 
its  castle,  which  has  been  for  ages  a  ruin.  It  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third  by  William  Fitz-Alan,  to  one  of 
whose  ancestors  the  manor  had  devolved  by  marriage  into  the 
family  of  Say.  John  the  son  of  William,  was  captain-general 
of  the  forces  commanding  the  Welsh  marches,  and  this  castle 
was  in  those  turbulent  times  a  strong  hold  for  warriors,  and  a 
receptacle  of  their  plunder.  It  remained  in  his  line  down  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  last  earl  died:  by  the 
marriage  of  Mary  Fitz-Alan  with  Phih'p  Howard,  the  JM>n  of 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  became  vested  in  that  noble  family. 
From  them  it  passed  to  the  Walcotts,  and  afterwards  by  pur* 
chase  to  Lord  Clive,  in  whose  family  it  continues.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  still  retams  the  title  of  Baron  of  Clun. 

BISHOPS  CASTLE 
is  so  called  because  the  Bishops  of  Hereford  had  anciently 
a  castle  here,  which  was  generally  their  country  residence. 
This  edifice  has  long  been  demolished:  a  part  of  its  site» 
probably  the  keep,  has  been  converted  into  a  bowling 
green.      The  town  is  irregularly  built  pn  a  diejclivity  n^ar 
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the  stream  bf  the  Clun,  and  tontains  ferr  objects  to  excite 
curiosity  or  interest  It  is  an  ancient  corporation,  and  sends 
two  members  to  parliament.  Its  present  representatiTes  are  W« 
.  Clive,  Esq.  and  J.  Robinson,  Esq.  This  place  gave  birth  to 
Jeremiah  Stephens  a  learned  man  and  an  induatrioos  writer; 
he  was  admitted  prebendary  of  Big^eswade,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  in  consideration  of  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  Sir 
Hosry  Spelman  in  the  compilation  <^  his  first  vdume  of  the  Eng^ 
Hsh  councils.  The  learned  antiquary  thus  acknowledges  the  oUi^ 
gation:  **  Our  loving  fidend,  Jeremy  Stephens,  a  man  borB  for 
the  public  good,  by  whose  assistance  this  first  tome  comes  ool;^ 
and  on  whom  the  hope  of  the  rest  is  founded."  *  His  published 
works  consist  of,  ^  Notes  on  St.  Cyprian  of  the  Unity  of  ^kc 
Churdi,  and  the  Good  of  Patience,'*  Lend.  1652  and  1G8S; 
**  An  apdogy  for  the  ancient  right  and  power  of  Bisbc^s  to  sit 
and  Tote  in  parliament,"  Lond.  1660;  **  St.  Gregory's  Pastoral,'? 
lA>nd.  1629*  His  unpdilished  writfaigs  are,  *^  A  treatiae  of  the, 
English  laws;"  **  A  comparison  between  the  B^ic,  BoheoiaiH 
and  Scotch  covenants;"  **  Of  the  principles  and  practices  of 
the  Presbyterians,"  &c    He  died  at  Wotton,  in  1664. 

Chikburt,  is  a  pleasant  village^  situated  in  a  fine  and  fertile 
vale  on  the  borders  of  Montgomeryshire.  It  had  Ibrmeriy  a 
castle,  said  to  have  been  bulk  by  Etfaelfleda,  queen  o£  the  Mer* 
dans.  Its  ancient  consequence  is  denoted  by  its  having  given 
name  to  the  hundred.  The  chief  architectural  antiquity  be- 
longing to  it  are  the  remains  of  a  priory  of  Austin  canons. 
The  nave  of  the  church  forms  the  present  pari^  church;  the 
choir  and  transept  are  totally  destroyed;  at  the  west  end  is  a . 
strong  and  handsome  square  tower,  with  eight  short  pinnacles 
and  an  open-worked  battlement;  the  church  has  on  each  side 
the  nave  six  pointed  acdies  on  plain  round  pillars;  the  clere- 
story is  demolished,  and  the  roof  is  now  of  modem  plaster. 
This  church  was  about  sixteen  years  ago  very  handsomely  fitted 
up  with  oak  wainscot  seals.  A  fine  old  deep  toned  priory  beH 
remained  till  lately,  and  was  used  for  ringing  the  cxirfosr;  i]t 
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cftcked  about  five  yeifs  ago,  and  the'metal  whh  that  of 
'tiiree  other  small  bells,  now  composes  a  new  peal  of  six.  A 
handsome  pointed  arch  north  of  the  chiurch,  and  some  watts 
.are  the  only  remains  of  die  priory.  The  tithes  of  this  extensire 
parish  were  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  grammar  school 
of  ShrewAofy,  funded  by  her  brother  Edward  the  l%cth. 

Ohiriniiy  is  principally  noted  as  having  given  a  title  of  ho- 
.  nonr  tp  the  celebrated  Edward  Lord  Herbert,  whose  learning  and 
•cj^alry  rendved  him  admired  in  every  civiUaed  nation  in  Ae 
world.  As,  however,  this  extraordinary  man  was  not  a  native 
of  this  county,  but  of  Montgomery,  any  particular  biogniphical 
account  of  him  in  this  place  would  be  contrary  to  our  plaau 
Granger  speaks  of  his  lordship  as  standing  in  the  first  ranks  ef 
die  puUie  ministers,  historiana,  and  philosqihers  of  hk  age.  It 
.  is  hard  to  say,  continues  this  biogn^hical  historian,  whether  hb 
person,  his  understanding,  or  his  courage,  was  the  most  extra- 
4irdinary.  But  the  same  man  was  wise  and  capricious;  redressed 
wrongs  and  quarrelled  for  punctilios;  hated  bigotry  and  was  him- 
.self  a  bigot  to  philosophy.  He  exposed  himself  to  such  dangers 
as  other  men  of  courage  would  haeve  carefully  declined ;  and  called 
incpifisticmthefundamentalsof  a  religion  which  none  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  dilute  besides  himself.*  This  account  of  the  Baron  ef 
Chirbury  reminds  one  of  die  character  given  of  the  artfiil  and  sar- 
castic unbeliever  Voltaiae,  by  his  royal  fiiend  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia:  Voltaire  is  denominated  by  this  monarch  **  a  moralist 
destitute  of  morality,''  though  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  the  ' 
memory  of  the  noble  baron  to  represent  him  as  holding,  ftem 
sknilar  motives,  the  same  principles  and  harbouring  the  same 
dark  and  dangerous  dispositions  as  those  cherished  by  the  hoary- 
headed  author  of  the  Political  Dictionary.  One  incident  in  the 
life  of  this  extraordinary  roan  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention, 
as  an  instance  of  uncommon  superstition  or  credulity,  in  one 
who  seemed  desirous  to  be  accounted  the  first  to  bredc  asunder 
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the  ghackles  of  education  and  irrational  prq[>068e8ttotis  in  afikifi 
of  moral  and  religious  enquiry.  Lord  Herbert  wis  author  of 
several  learned  and  ingenious  wcMrks,  one  of  whidi,  entitled 
De  Veriiate^  he  regarded  as  his  favourite  work.  This  book, 
though  it  had  been  approved  of  by  some  very  lean^ed  men,  who 
had  seen  it  in  manuscript  (amcmg  whom  is  mentioned  the  cele- 
brated Grotius)  the  author  had  some  scruples  of  mind  about 
the  propriety  of  publishing,  and  to  satisfy  himself  on  this  head» 
he  thought  proper  to  make  iqpplication  to  heaven  for  a  sign. 
His  lordship  thus  relates  this  most  singular  affiur:— •    . 

<*  Being  thus  doubtful,  in  my  chamber,  one  fair  day  in  the 
sumn^er,  my  casement  being  open  towards  the  south,  the  sun 
shining  clear,  and  no  wind  stirring,  I  took  my  book  *  De  Verl' 
tate'  in  my  hand,  and  kneeling  on  my  knees  devoutly  said  these 
words:  ^  O  Thou  eternal  God,  author  of  the  light  which  now 
shines  upon  me,  and  giver  of  all  inward  illuminations,  I  do  be- 
seech Thee  of  Thy  infinite  goodness,  to  pardon  a  greater  request 
than  a  sumer  ought  to  make;  I  am  not  satisfied  enough  whether 
I  shall  publish  this  work  ^  De  Veritate;'  if  it  be  for  Thy  glory, 
I  beseech  Thee  give  me  some  sign  from  heaven;  if  not,  I  shall 
suppress  it.*  I  had  no  sooner,''  continues  the  baron,  **  spoken 
these  words,  but  a  loud,  though  yet  gentle  noise,  came  from 
heaven,  (for  it  was  like  nothing  on  earth)  which  did  so  comfort 
and  chear  me,  that  I  took  n^  petition  as  granted,  and  that  I  had 
the  sign  I  demanded;  whereupon  also  I  resolved  to  print  n^ 
book:  this  (how  strange  soever  it  may  seem)  I  protest  before 
the  eternal  God,  is  true,  neither  am  I  in  any  way  superstitiously 
deceived  herein,  since  I  did  not  only  clearly  hear  the  noise,  but 
in  the  serenest  sky  that  eyer  I  saw,  being  without  all  cloud,  did, 
to  my  thinking,  see  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  And  now 
I  sent  my  book  to  be  printed  at  Paris,  at  my  own  costs  and 
charges."* 

We  liave  not  room  to  remark  at  much  length  on  this  odd 

adventure 
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Adventure.  Few  people  will  read  the  aecoimt  without  being 
convinced  of  the  author's  sincerity  and  candour;  but  fewer  stiQ 
will  rise  from  the  relation  with  any  sort  of  persuasion  of  the 
reality  of  this  supposed  divine  interference  in  regard  to  the  pub- 
lication of  De  Veritate.  His  lordship  is  usually,  and  perhiq^ 
property,  ranked  among  the  deists;  but  charges  of  this  kind 
should  always  be  received  with  great  caution ;  it  being,  in  our 
opinion,  somewhat  difficult  to  convict  any  writer,  besides  those 
who  honestly  avow  or  sneeringly  insinuate  it,  of  absolute  infi- 
delity, e^)ecially  ndien  it  is  considered,  as  we  think  it  ougl^t, 
that  reason  and  revelation  are  not  in  reality  so  greatly  disoMT'* 
dant  as  some  christians  seem  inclined  to  maintain.  Of  one  &ct 
we  are  certain,  that  many  authors,  no  way  unfriendly  to  the 
truths  of  duristianity,  have  been  stigmatised  as  infidels,  merely 
because  Aey  have  not  chanced  to  express  then:  views  of  religion 
in  the  established -phraseology  of  the  day. 

C  AUSB  Castle,  near  the  village  of  Westbury,  in  the  hundred 
of  Ford,  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Roger  Corbett, 
ytbo  held  of  Earl  Roger  de  Montgomery  a  tract  of  land  in  this 
quarter  consisting  of  thhty-nine  manors  or  hamlets.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  he  gave  the  above  name  to  this  his  capital  seat  in 
allusion  to  a  castle  in  the  Pays  de  Caux  in  Normandy.  As  he 
or  his  son  probably  took  sides  with  Robert  de  Belesme  in  his 
rebellion,  the  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  forfeited  to  Henry 
the  First,  who  gave  it  to  Paris  Fitz-John,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  Welsh.  It  was  restored  to  the  original  lords,  and 
in  the  first  of  King  John  a  weekly  market  was  obtained  for  it 
at  the  instance  of  Robert  Corbett.  Its  proximity  to  the  Welsh 
finontier  rendered  its  tenure  uncertain,  and  we  find  that  it  was 
again  seized  by  the  Welsh,  and  restored  by  Henry  the  Third. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  male  line  of  the  family 
becoming  extinct,  the  c^e  was  transferred  by  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  the  house,  to  the  Staffi>rds  Earls  of  Stafford,  on  the 
execution  of  the  last  of  whom,  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it 
was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  was  restored  to  his  son  Edward. 

It 
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Ifc  wflb4£ettated  in  A/t  r«ign  of  EUsabeCfa  t»  Rahert  Htrooiitt# 
fion  wbom  it  hat  descended  to  Lefd  Viecount  WeysoDuth.* 
•  The  site  oi  this  castle  is  periiaps  one  of  tl»  most  loftj  and 
eommaiidiiig  in  die  whole  range  of  the  Salopian  frontier.  It  is 
an  insidaud  sidge,  rising  abruptly  front  a  deep  ravine  on  one 
side^  and  sloping  towards  a  vast  valley,  bounded  by  the  ftiper^ 
atones  on  the  other.  The  keep  mount  is  singularly  steep  and 
towering;  it  must  have  be  ascended  by  steps  or  by  a  winding 
padi,  but  no  tsacas  of  either  at  present  remain;  part  of  a  well 
j^  still  distinguishable;  the  casde  itself  is  in  a  state  of  the  merest 
Fuin;  it  hm  apparently  bemi  stript  of  all  its  dressed  stone,  as  the 
firagments  of  the  edifice  that  are  here  and  there  lef):  standings 
consist  of  the  rode  materials  used  finr  filling  up  the  interior  of 
the  thick  walls.  Parts  of  one  of  the  aitranoe^gateways,  evi* 
dently  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  origuul  oastle^  are  still  to 
be  discerned. 

'^  Winningtoui  a  small  village  near  the  WeUi  border,  in  the 
perish  of  Alberbiury,  deeenres  to  be  enumerated  among  the  places 
of  note  in  Shropshire;  not  because  itoontains  any  rich  remaiBS 
of  ancient  architecture,  or  exhfl)its  any  vestiges  of  feudal  gran- 
dem%  or  has  be^i  signalised  in  bistoiry  b»  the  scene  of  war  and 
bloodshed,  but  because  it  is  the  burth  fdace  <tf  that  proverb  for 
longevity,  Thomas  Parr.  He  was  bom  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Fowrth,  in  1483,  and  died  in  that  of  Charles  the  First*  in 
l6SBt  havmg  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  years,  nine  months^ 
and  some  days.  There  is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  period  more 
eventfiil  in  English  history,  or  one  which  an  historian  intent  on 
markmg  the  changes  of  society  through  a  lapse  of  time  would 
sooner  choose  to  live  in.  The  close  o£  the  civil  wars  of  York 
and  Lancast^,  the  usurpation  of  Ridiard  the  Third,  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  the  quiet  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  the  rejection 
of  the  papal  supremacy*  the  rise,  progress  and  establishment  of 
the  protestant  religion,  the  unhiqppy  persecutions  which  were 
exercised  on  both  sides,  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of  Elisabetht 
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(be  preftpenms  state  of  llie  kingdom  under  JtoBUs  theFint,  aad 
duang  the  first  yetffs  of  the  succeedbg  monarch,  the  gtadiml 
l^dvancement  of  leammg.  Mid  the  saeceaaion  oi  eminent  men 
who  flourished  daring  the  poriod,  form  a  varied  series  of  the 
most  interesting  siAjects  that  can  engage  the  atleation  of  aphi* 
kMOf^ier.  Such  was  the  life-time  of  Old  Ptorr-«  perfect  oon^ 
trast  to  what  aaaj  be  called  his  life»  which  gUded  away  in  the 
^  noiseless  tenouic"  of  remote  and  humble  ohaoorit)r«  The  fen 
fects  that  aitt  recorded  of  him,  during  the  natural  term  of  bui^iiaB 
existent,  exhftit  nothing  renuurkable;  it  was  only  when  he 
exceeded  that  term  that  he  became  an  object  of  curiosity.  His 
fether,  it  is  8aid»  was  an  huebandman,  and  sent  him,  at  the  age 
of  seventeen^  to  a  ne^lnraring  fermer,  with  whom  he  lived  tiU 
the  year  1518.  He  held  his  fether'a  ftrm  sixty-three  years, 
and,  at  tfie  end  of  ^  third  lease,  todc  a  fourth  fa  life.  By  his 
wife  Jane  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter  who  died  young.  At 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  he  married  a  Welsh 
widow,  askd  three  years  afterwards*  he  did  penance  in  the  pa» 
lish  chijwch  of  AHierbury,  for  an  amour  with  a  ftir  damsel  ef 
the  name  of  Catherine  Milton,  who  fliated  a  child  on  him. 

The  ftkae  of  his  unoemmonly  vigorous  old  age  was  very 
widely  difiused,  and  at  length  refu^hed  the  ears  of  the  Earl  of 
Aruiyld  during  one  of  his  visits  to  his  maaora  in  Shropshire. 
This  noUeman,  anxkms  to  gratify  King  Charles  with  the  sight 
of  the  oldest  man  in  his  dominions,  ordered  Old  Farr  to  be  con^ 
veyed  by  easy  stages  to  London.f  The  account  of  his  journey, 
given  by  Taylor  the  water  poet,  illustrates,  in  some  degree,  the 
character  of  the  times,  while  it  shews  strongly  the  thoughtless- 
ness, not  to  say  cruelty,  of  the  undertaking.  **  His  lordship 
commanded  that  a  litter  and  two  horses  (for  the  more  easy  car- 
riage of  a  man  so  enfeebled  and  worn  with  age)  should  be  pro- 
vided 

^  *  Or,  socordiDg  te  otlitr  lecoiinta,  at  the  age  of  one  handscd  and  fife. 
See  the  Life  of  Thomai  Parr,  by  Taykn-,  tbe  water  poet.  Had.  Misc.  Vol. 
[V.  «vo.  Edit  1810. 
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vided  for  him;  also  that  a  daughter-in*Iaw  of  his,  named  LuGjr^ 
(an  old  woman ^)  should  likewise  attend  him,  and  hare  a  horse 
for  her  own  riding  with  him;  and  to  cheer  up  the  old  man,  and 
make  him  meny,  there  was  an  antiofiiced  feOow,  called  Jack^ 
or  John  the  Fool,  with  a  high  and  mighty  no-beard,  that  had 
also  a  horse  fi>r  his  carriage.*'  This  caralcade,  in  its  progress 
through  the  country  to  the  metropolis,  attracted  great  crowds, 
so  that  it  was  sometimes  scarcely  possible  for  the  earl's  servants 
who  conducted  it,  to  prevent  the  old  man  from  being  stifled. 
The  journey  fras  at  length  finished,  and  the  blind  and  decrepid 
patriarch  was  introduced  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  him,  *^  Tou  have  lived  longer  than 
other  men;  what  have  you  dime  more  than  other  men?''  Old 
Parr  mentioned  his  affiur  with  Catherine  Milton.  **  Fie,  old 
man,"  said  the  king,  ^  can  you  remember  nothing  but  your 
vices?"  The  change  of  living  entirely  ruined  his  health,  and 
in  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London  he  died.  By  the  testi- 
mony of  medical  men  who  examined  his  body  it  appears  that  if 
he  had  been  suffered  to  remain  in  his  former  situation  and  to 
ccmtinue  his  former  habits,  he  might  have  lived  much  longer. 
His  fate  was  like  that  of  a  venerable  oak,  tranplanted  from  the 
soil  and  dime  in  whidi  it  had  flourished  for  ages. 

Allowing  for  the  rude  quaintness  of  diction  peculiar  to  his 
writings,  the  water  poet  has  drawn  a  striking  picture  of  this  Sa* 
l<qpian  Methuselah.^- 

His  Umbi  their  strength  have  left. 
His  teeth  all  gone  but  one,  his  sif^t  bereft. 
His  sinews  shrank,  his  blood  most  cliiU  and  cold, 
Small  solace,  imperfections  manifold : 
Yet  did  his  spirits  possess  his  mortal  trunk. 
Nor  were  his  senses  in  hb  rains  shrank : 
.  But  tliat,  with  hearing  quick,  and  stomach  good. 
He'd  feed  well,  sleep  well,  well  digest  his  food. 
He  woNld  speak  heartily,  laugh  and  be  merry. 
Drink  ale,  and  now  and  then  a  cap  of  sherry ; 

Lofd 
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Lov*d  compiiiy  and  understanding  talk, 
And,  on  both  sides  held  np»  would  sometimes  walk ^ 
And  though  old  age  hi»  face  with  wrinkles  fill, 
He  halb  been  handsome,  and*  was  comely  still ; 
Well  fac'd,  and  thongh  bis  beard  not  oft  corrected, 
Yet  neat  it  grew,  not  like  a  beard  neglected; 
FroffiJbead  to  heel  his  bod>  had  all  orer 
A  quickset,  thickset,  natural  hairy  cover.  * 

His  long  unintemipted  state  of  health  was  owing  to  the  na- 
tive vigour  of  his  constitution,  improved  by  hardy  and  laborious 
exercise,  by  simplicity  of  diet,  by  moderation  in  social  en* 
joyments,  and  in  no  small  degree  to  the  pure  and  salubrious  air 
of  the  Welsh  border  of  Salop. 

OSWESTRY 

was  sometimes  called  Osester,  Osestry^  and  Omald-stre^  The 
Welsh  called  it  Croes  Oswallt  (Oswald's  Cross)  on  account 
of  Oswald,  King  of  Northumberland,  being  slain  tliere  by 
Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  Anno  Christi  642,  and  his  body  in 
derision  nail/^d  to  a  cross.  The  Saxons  called  this  town  Mae- 
serfield,  or  Macerfehh,  derived  of  macer  an  acorn,  and  felth  a 
field.  The  Britons  called  this  town  of  old  Tre  evesan-gluddin^ 
in  Urbem,  Tre  Kadari,  or  the  town  of  great  oaks.  The  seal  of 
this  town,  cut  in  brass,  is  King  Oswald  sitting  in  his  robes  on  a 
chair,  holding  a  sword  in  his  right  hand  and  an  oak  branch  in 
his  lefl,  with  the  words  around  **  De  Oswaldestrc  sigillum  com- 
mune.'* Oswald  was  son  of  Adelfrid  the  Seventh,  King  of 
Northumberland,  whose  brother's  name  was  Oswy.  These 
young  princes  were  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  of  their  father 
by  Cadwallan,  who  had  been  before  beat  out  oi  Wales  by  £d- 
wyn.  Oswald,  after  seventeen  years  exile  in  Scotland,  was 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Cad^ 

wallan, 

*  <*  The  old,  oKl^  very  old  man,  or  ttie  as*  and  Jong  life  of  Hioroat  Parr, 
by  JoliQ  Tajlor."    UarU  &li«c.  ut  tup. 
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'  wallaiiy  Anno  6S^.  Ownld,  duriog^hk  esito  in  Scodand,  wa» 
baptized  into  the  Christian  religion,  and  brought  Aidhan  (or 
Aldan)  F^nnah  and  Dimma,  who  were  monks,  from  Scotland, 
and  were  first  settled  there  by  St.  Columbanus  (or  CollymdUe) 
who  built  a  monast^  there.  Aidan  was  a  bishop  and  preached 
Christianity  to  the  Ei^Hsh,  and  because  he  was  defe^re  in 
speaking  English,  King  Oswald  explained  the  meaning  to  the 
people.  Oswald's  goodness  caused  Aidan  to  pray  that  his  arm 
might  never  fiul,  but  ever  be  supplied  by  God's  assistance, 
which  gave  occasion  to  monkish  writers  (and  Bede  among  them) 
to  set  forth  that  his  arm  never  rotted  in  the  grave.  *  Near  to 
Oswestry,  in  a  field  cailed  Cae  Naef  (Heaven's  Field)  are  the 
ruins  of  a  chiqpe]  founded  by  King  Oswald  over  a  well,  whence 
flows  a  singularly  fine  spring  of  water,  which  well  is  yet  called 
Fjmnon  y  Ciqpel  Oswalt.  These  land^  were  given  by  Rynerus, 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  to  the  monks  of  Shrewsbury,  who  demo« 
Iished  the  chapel.  Bede  reports  this  place  to  Eave  been  ftmOus' 
for  miracles,  and  the  Christians  of  that  age  held  it  to  be 
most  holy.  In  honour  of  St.  Oswald  they  built  a  monas* 
tery  in  the  Cac  Capel  Oswalt,  not  fkr  from  the  present  church* 
yard,  where,  not  many  yeard  ago,  were  to  be  seen  parts  of  thcf 
ruins  of  the  cloisters.  Oswestry,  after  the  death  of  Oswald, 
was  called  Tre-fesen,  the  Saxon  name  Maserfield  became  ob^ 
solete.  ^ince  then  it  has  been  called  Tre-fred  (Meredith^s 
Town)  and  Album  Monasterium;  but  that  of  Tre-fred  onFy 
continued  during  the  time  that  Meredith  a  Blethin  was  Prince 
of  Powys  and  lord  of  the  town ;  for  the  hundred  of  Oswestry 
was  called  the  hundred  of  Meredith's  town;  and  the  name  of 
Oswaldstre  and  Oswestry  have  smce  then  been  near  1000  years 
cotttfaiued.  *  f 

H6n  Dinas,  mentioned  by  Camden,  is  a  quarter  of  a  mSe 
north  east  of  Oswestry:  it  was  formerly  caDed  by  the  Weldi 
Lys  Ogran,  or  Caer  Ogran,  that  b  Ogran's  Pdace,  w  Ogran's 

strong 

*  His  aim  was  enshrined  in  silver,  and  kept  at  St.  FsMi^s  Church,  at 
Bcbba,  now  Bamborrow:  Vk  body  mm  bviod  at  Bradney, bk  liaootoshire. 


ilroiig  plaoe.  It  it  now  called  Old  Fort  (and  by  vidgur  oomsp* 
tkm  Old  Port)  and  is  a  natural  bank,  having  a  sudden  ascent 
on  all  sidesy  with  a  deep  triple  entrenduneat  on  the  t<^  and 
sides.  The  conoanon  people  of  Oswestry  having  a  groundlesa 
notion  that  the  ancient  town  'Stood  here,  call  it  Old  Oswestry  $ 
but  this  arises  probably  from  its  name  Hin  Dinas,  old  camp  or 
ck^  Tradition  says  that  this  Ogran  was  father  to  Gwenhwyfar^ 
the  wife  of  King  Arthur,  w1k>  lies  \nmed  with  him  at  Giaslon* 
bory  Abbey.  Madoc  ap  IVferedith  built  a  castle  at  Oswestry^ 
which  was  called  by  him  Tower  Fradock,  1 149,  about  the  fourth 
of  Stephto,  Owen  Gwerydd  then  being  Prince  of  North  Wales* 
The  town  was  walled  round,  and  had  the  four  gates  built  by 
o»e  of  the  Fits^  Allans.  Though  it  is  said  that  it  was  walled  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  i^t,  and  that  the  gate  called  tho  New 
Gate  was  built  in  Edward  the  Second's  time,  970— this  gate  was 
erected  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  for  in  the  front  of  the  gate^ 
orer  th«  archway,  waa  carved  in  stone  a  horse,  which  was  thd 
arms  or  enstgn  of  the  Saxons.  This  gate  and  Beatrice  Gate  weiw 
more  modem  and  handsomer  than  the  Willow  Gate,  or  Bladt 
Gate,  the  latter  of  which  wai^Mi  low  in  the  arch  that  loads  could 
scarce  go  under;  having  been  rendered  so  by  several  pavement 
being  put  one  over  die  odier  to  repair  the  street,  and  make  a 
vent  for  the  water,  which  made  the  passage  through  it  bad; 
BMitrice  Gate,  it  is  said^  was  built  by  one  Bettridge,  who  was 
daughter  to  Simon  Lord  Montford  (Henry  the  Second)  and 
wife  to  Hugh  Cefidioe,  fifth  Earl  of  Chester.  This  lady,  tra* 
vriliB^  that  way,  foil  in  labour  and  was  ddivered  of  a  sont 
Randolph,  Sari  of  Chester  and  Linoohi,  who  was  sumamed 
Kandeville,  because  he  was  Ixvn  in  Powys  called  Album  Mo- 
naslerfam.  Others  sqr  that  *is  gate  was  built  by  Beatvieei 
imafjktBor  to  Jc^n,  King  ot  Portugd,  who  was  married  to  Tho^ 
m«,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey>  m  1405,  m  the  presenoi  of 
Henry  the  Fsorth  of  EnglawL— All  these  gates  were  takeii 
dowA  about  the  year  1769. 
Hemry  die  Second,  on  his  marching  against  the  WeUfa  ofe^ 
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Berwm  mountains,  lay  at  Oswestry;  and  a  great  number  of  Iiis 
men  being  sent  out  from  thence  to  try  the  passage  through  the 
riTer  Cyriog,  in  going  through  a  wood  of  birch,  at  the  farther 
end  of  Selatttn  Hill,  opposite  to  Crogen  Castle  (now  Chirk 
Castle)  the  Welsh  fell  upon  them  in  the  wood,  and  slew  moat 
of  them.  There  their  graves  are  still  to  be  seen;  and  the  place 
is  thence  called  Adwy  yr  Beden,  the  Passage  of  the  Birches, 
though  some  call  it  Adwy  yr  Bedhan,  the  Passage  of  the  Graves* 
Henry  was  afterwards  defeated  by  the  Welsh  on  Berwin  moun« 
tains*  In  1212,  King  John  came  to  Oswestry,  which  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Fitz^ Alans,  and  burnt  the  town 
and  castle  to  the  ground;  then  with  his  nobles  and  army  he  en* 
tered  Wales,  but  did  nothing  but  plunder.  It  was  also  burnt 
12SS,  by  Llewellin,  of  North  Wales,  called  Leolinus  Magnus. 

Oswestry  has  extended  on  all  sides  considerably  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  ancient  wall,  and  is  yearly  continuing  to  ex* 
tend,  particularly  on  the  Bnglish  side.  Of  the  castle  but  a  few 
finqpnents  remain,  but  those  of  prodigious  strength  on  a  very 
high  artificial  mount,  on  the  west  side  of  the  town:  this  monnt 
commands  a  very  rich  and  extensive  view  of  Shropshire  and 
tome  of  the  adjacent  counties.  This  flourishing  little  town  haa 
last  year  (1810)  been  very  much  improved  by  an  act  for 
widening,  paving,  and  lighting  the  streets.  It  stands  just  ia 
Shropdiirc,  on  the  very  border  of  the  British  frontier.  The 
country  for  several  miles  round  it  itf  delightfolly  varied  with 
hills,  vales,  wood,  and  water,  and  abounds  in  rich  scaiery:  the 
prospect  on  the  Montgomery  side  is  terminated  abruptly  by  the 
august  ridge  of  the  prominent  mountains  of  Breidden. 

Above  Oswestry,  on  the  Welsh  side,  is  Hayes,  a  very  an- 
cient stone  house,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  lately  8ur« 
rounded  with  very  thick  and  large  wood.  The  front  windows 
contained  stained  glass,  very  ancient  and  curious.  This  place 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  been  the  seat  of  the  late 
Richard  Hill  Waring,  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  and  recorder  oi 
Qwwestryi  a  man  highly  eminent  for  hts  classical  and  scientific 
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learning:  he  had  made  the  grand  toiir  of  Eoropej  and  spent  a 
long  and  laborious  life  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  sin- 
gularity of  manners  and  dress  (though  clean  and  neat  to  an 
unccmuBon  degree)  and  his  attention  to  economy,  occasioned 
the  babbltng  and  the  ignorant  to  form  strange  opinions  of  him; 
nay,  some  have  even  dared  to  stigmatize  him  with  the  horrS>la 
i^^pellation  of  avaricious;  but  since  his  death  a  very  di&rent 
opinion  has  prevailed,  and  it  has  been  clearly  seen  that  his 
abundant  riehes  could  not  have  been  held  by  a  worthier  pos- 
•easor.  He  maintained  a  regular  and  uninterrupted  corre* 
qKttdence,  for  neariy  fifty  years,  with  the  late  John  Dovaston, 
Esq.  of  West  Felton,  where  a  very  large  collection  of  his  letters 
b  still  presoryed,  on  natural  history,  philosophy,  and  antiqui- 
ties. Botany  was  one  of  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  many,  of 
the  rare  plants  found  about  Oswestry  are  stragglers  from  the 
Hayes,  which  passing  botanists  have  set  down  as  indigenous. 

In  the  southern  vicinity  of  Oswestry  is  Aston  Park,  a  noble 
domain,  the  natural  beauties  of  which  have  received  great  im- 
provement from  the  taste  and  judgment  of  its  highly  respected. 
owner,  W.  Lloy<i^  Esq.  llie  mansion  belonging  to  it  is  sur- 
passed by  few  in  elegance.  Near  the  village  of  West  Felton, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  is  the  elegant  villa  of  John  F.  M.  Do- 
vaaton,  Esq.  called  the  Nursery.  To  the  great  and  esti- 
mable quaUtaes  which  adorn  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  gentle- 
man; to  his  high  genius,  his  lively  fimcy,  and  his  ardent  benevo- 
lence, were  we  to  obey  the  grateful  impulse  of  our  feelings,  we 
would  pour  forth  an  ample  eulogy;  yet  perhaps  none  more  pro- 
p^  can  at  present  be  given,  than  to  say  that  he  has  inherited  his 
Other's  virtues.  John  Dovaston,  Esq.  who  died  March  SI, 
1806,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  was  a  gentleman  of  learning, 
science,  and  ingenuity.  He  was  bom  in  1740,  of  humble^ 
though  respectable  parents,  who  lived  on  their  small  estate  at 
West  Felton.  He  was  taught  to  read  by  an  old  woman  in  tho 
village,  and  that  was  the  whole  of  his  education;  every  other 
acquirement,  which  he  afterwards  possessed  in  so  eminent  a 
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4egreef  was  astirely  his  own.  He  was  die  eldest  o^  setenr 
children^  all  of  whom  he  brought  up  to  resectable  profist* 
sioiM)  who  Height  otherwise  have  drudged  in  servitude.  Front 
his  (kther  he  received  his  little  estate,  almost  swallbwed  up  by 
mortgages  and  incumbrances,  whieh  he  redeemed  at  a  very 
early  period  oi  life  by  two  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
allerwards  considerably  increased  by  prudence  and  industry* 
Though  he  left  scarcely  any  science  untouched,  his  turn  of 
mind  was  principally  directed  to  antiquities,  natural  philosophy, 
music,  mechanics,  and  planting.  Of  the  first  he  has  left  a 
krge  collection  of  manuscripts ;  historical-  observations  rehtt^g 
to  Shropshire  and  the  Wdsh  borders;  on  Dmidical  rdiqttes» 
and  Stonehenge;  tracing  many  traditional  vulgar  errors  from 
the  remote  ages  of  superstition*  In  mechanics  he  left  a 
set  of  philosophical  and  musical  instruments  made  by  his  own 
hands,  among  which  are  a  large  reflecting  telesc(^,  a  solar 
and  lucemal  microscope,  and  a  fine  organ,  on  a  new  principle; 
an  electrical  machine,  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Franklin;  and  just 
before  his  death  he  projected  an  orrery  to  shew  the  satellitea 
on  anew  method.  In  planting,  he  has  clothed  the  country 
pound  him  with  forest  and  fruit  trees,  all  raised  and  grafted 
wkh  his  own  hands;  and  his  little  villa  (which,  from  his  fond* 
ness  for  planting,  he  caUed  **  The  Nursery*')  is  laid  out  with 
much  taste  and  rural  elegance.  He  was  well  versed  in  the 
Hebrew,  Anglo-Saxo»>  British,  and  Latin  tongues,  and  had 
tiome  knowledge  of  the  Greek.  His  reading  was  very  extensive 
and  his  application  intense.  To  the  very  last  day  of  his  lifb  he 
constantly  rose  at  five  every  morning.  Though  he  lived  to  a  fhhr 
age,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbouring  medical  men,  that  hk 
excessive  and  laborious  industry  of  body  and  mind  brought  on 
his  decay  prematurely.  He  never  appeared  as  an  author;  but 
we  have  been  informed  by  his  son,  that  though  he  ordered  that 
none  of  his  works  be  publidied,  his  library  and  collection  shoukl 
fdways  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  as  it  was 
during   his  life,  and  that  any  information  from    his    nianu* 
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icr^ts  vhould  be  at  their  service.  In  points  ^  religion  he 
never  interftred,  alwqrs  alledgingy  that  a  map's  religion  iras  a 
muter  between  himself  and  Ood  alone;  it  is  believed  he 
lived  and  died  in  the  Unitarian  creed;  but,  when  he  qM>ke 
e(  any  sect,  it  was  ahrays  with  tnildness,  except  where  he 
thought  they  made  religion  a  ctoke  for  hypocrisy.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  plainiiess  of  dress,  yet  his  person  always  ap- 
peared dignified  and  gentleinanlike.  In  his  yoi^  he  was  a 
close  friend  of  the  poet  Sh^istone,  to  whose  memory  he  was 
always  much  attached.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  and  his  me- 
mory  retentive;  both  of  which  remained  unimpaired  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life.  He  Was  remarkably  communicative  and  so- 
ciable, full  of  fecetious  anecdote,  which  he  had  a  singulariy 
agreeable  mantier  of  imparting.  Thoiigh  this  eulogy  be  dic- 
tated from  the  testimony  of  a  friend,*  there  is  no  reader  who 
knew  the  subject  of  it  but  will  be  aware  of  its  truth,  and  wiH 
remember  hhn  with  affection  and  esteem. 

Whittinoton  Castlk,  near  Oswestry,  is  an  extremely 
picturesque  ruin,  at  present  consisting  of  the  remains  of  eight 
very  massy  towers  with  intermediate  walls.  The  towers  are 
not  regularly  placed,  except  four  at  the  ao^es  of  the  keq[>,  at 
the  west  comer  of  whidi  are  two,  vcpry  close  together,  with 
steps  between,  as  if  for  an  entrance.  Here  there  must  have 
been  a  drawbridge  over  the  moat,  as  there  also  was  at  the  east 
gatewqr,  between  two  towars  which  are  still  entire,  and  are 
inhabited  as  a  6urm-house,  in  the  south  of  which  is  the  court- 
room of  the  manor,  of  which  William  Lloyd,  of  Aston,  Esq. 
is  the  hmL  On  the  whole  of  the  east  aide  is  a  lake,  which 
washes  the  very  w^  of  the  castle,  now  finely  fiinged  with 
ivy  and  shaded  with  large  old  trees.  In  the  htterior,  on  and 
aronnd  a  high  mount,  are  some  extremely  taH  wych  ehns  and 
aah  trees,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Shropshire.  A  running  brook 
sliU  occupies  part  of  the  moat  The  keep  is  now  used  for  a 
garden,  on  diggmg  in  which,  all  over  at  an  even  depth  wai 
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found  a  pavement;  at  its  north  cortier  is  a  deep  well,  the 
gateway  toward  the  village^  with  the  old  towers  in  the  back 
ground,  present  a  highly  interesting  appearance.  One  rery 
large  tower,  used  many  years  as  a  dove-honse,  was  lately  taken 
down  to  repair  the  habitable  part  of  the  castle.  In  the  ye|r 
1796,  in  digging  a  grave  in  the  place  where  the  porch  of  Whit* 
tington  Church  once  stood,  there  were  discovered  the  remains 
of  a  very  strong  oak  coffin,  three  inches  thick,  containing  proba- 
bly bones  of  one  of  the  Fitz-Guarines.  In  the  year  1797^^0©  re- 
moving some  rubbish  in  a  part  of  the  ruins,  three  curious  bottles 
were  found,  of  a  depressed  form,  bearing  an  appearance  of  having 
been  highly  gilt:  they  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Dovaston,  who  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  their  rich  and, 
brilliant  appearance  is  the  effect  of  a  kind  of  rust  which  glass 
acquires  by  being  buried  long  in  the  earth.  In  clearing  the 
bottom  of  one  of  the  old  towers  very  lately,  there  were  found 
some  huge  iron  fetters,  a  gyve  of  ponderous  size^  and  an  asto- 
nishing quantity  of  the  heads  and  antlers  of  deer. 

According  to  the  bards,  this  place  was  once  the  property  of 
Tudor  Trevor,  a  British  noblepaan,  who  lived  in  the  year  924. 
Afler  the  Conquest  it  was  held  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  and^ 
being  forfeited  by  his  son  Robert,  it  was  bestowed  on  AVilliam, 
a  sister's  son  of  Pain  Peverell,  whose  daughter  Mellet  was  the 
fair  object  of  contention  to  the  warlike  youths  of  the  time.  Pe- 
verell declared  his  resolution  of  giving  her  in  marriage,  witk 
Whittington  Castle  for  a  dowry,  to  him  who  should  display  tlie 
greatest  prowess  at  a  tilting  match.  Peverell's  castle  in  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  combat. 
Among  the  knights  who  repaired  thither  was  Guarine  de  Metz, 
cf  the  house  of  Lorraine,  Lord  of  Alberbury  and  sheriff  of 
Shropshire.  He  entered  the  lists  with  his  **  silver  shelde,  and 
a  proude  pecock  upon  his  heaulme  creste,"  overthrew  his 
rivals,  carried  off  his  fiur  prize,  and  received  the  castle  of  Whit- 
tington for  her  dower.  His  posterity  continued  lords  of  this 
place  for  near  four  hundred  years,  every  heir,  for  nine  descents, 

preserving 
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ipreservmg  the  Chrisdaii  name  of  Fulke,  to  which  was  added 
the  memorably  appellatioa  of  Fitz-Guarine,* 

Of  the  history  4>f  this  noble  family  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to 
present  even  an  epitome^  which  we  the  more  regret  as  the  follow- 
ing  characteristic  incidents  serve  to  shew  how  interesting  it  is. 
Fulke,  son  of  Guarine,  displayed  the  high  spirit  of  his  race  in  a 
quarrel  with  King  John  when  prince,  whom  he  greatly  of- 
fended by  breaking  his  head  with  a  chess-board,  or  perhaps  by 
breaking  a  chess-board  upon  his  thic)c  head.  In  revenge  proba- 
bly for  this,  John,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  gave  away  Whit- 
jtington  Castle  from  Fulke's  son,  who  thereupon  retired  to  France : 
he  there  rendered  himself  so  renowned,  that  a  French  romance 
was  composed  on  the  actions  of  himself  and  his  progenitors,  and 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  ^*  Gestes  of  Guarine 
and  his  sonne8."f  Coming  over  during  his  exi]^  to  Windsor^ 
where  the  king  was  hunting,  he  in  disguise  took  him  to  a  tent 
where  his  friends  were  before  posted,  and  forced  hhn  to  consent 
to  his  pardon.  No  sooner,  however,  was  John  out  his  power 
llian  he  retracted,  and  obliged  Fulke  once  more  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  his  possessions,  but 
again  fell  into  a  quarrel  with  John,  and  was  one  of  the  glorious 
band  who  compelled  that  monarch  to  sign  the  Great  Charter. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  he  obtained  a  confirmation  of  his  es- 
tates and  secured  them  to  his  posterity.  In  1419,  this  illus- 
trious race  became  extinct,  and  the  manor,  after  various  trans- 
fers in  succeeding  ages,  devolved  to  William  Albany,  citizen  of 
London,  whose  great  grand-daughter  and  sole  heiress,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Lloyd,  of  A^ton^  £s^.  the  father  of  the  present 
possessor. 

The  castle,  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  Wales,  and 
from  the  warlike  spirit  of  its  lords,  was  in  feudal  times  a  place 
of  great  consequence,  and,  like  other  bord^  fortresses,  alter- 

S  3  nately 

*  Pemumf*!  Walei,  Vol.  I.  p.  5S3.    Phillips*!  Hist.  Shrewsbury,  f31. 

t  Oongh*i  Camden,  III.  S$.  Pcnnanf s  Wales,  ut  sup.  /^och  of  tbft  r^ 
p^Qce  U|frc8erved  in  Leland^s  CollecUuca,  p.  296. 
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nately  the  scene  of  alann  and  of  festivity.  Its  ancient  and  pre» 
sent  state  is  thus  Justly  and  poeticaUy  described  by  John  F.  M. 
Dovaston,  Esq.  in  one  of  his  legendary  ballads  yet  in  manu* 
script,  with  a  sight  of  which  we  were  bvoured  by  a  friend  of 
his:— - 


<<  In  ancient  days  of  higjb  i 

Not  alwayi  did  yon  castle  frown 

With  ivy-crested  brow ; 
Nor  were  its  walls  with  moss  embrowned, 
Nor  hang  the  lanky  weeds  around. 

That  fringe  its  ndns  now. 
Other  hangmgs  deck'd  the  waU 
Where  now  the  nodding  foxgloves  tall 

Their  spotty  hoods  unfold ; 
Harebells  there  with  bugloss  vie, 
And  gillyflowers  of  yellow  dye. 
Seem  now  to  nrasing  T^uicy^  eye 
To  mock  6ie  aumic  tapestry 

That  flaunted  there  of  old. 

Other  guests  than  yon  lone  bird, 
And  other  mnslc  here  was  heard, 

In  times  of  better  di^ ; 
Festire  revehry  went  round, 
The  board  with  blushing  goblets  crown*d, 
And  costly  carpets  clad  the  ground 

Where  now  yon  cattle  graze : 
Days  were  those  of  splendour  high, 
D«ys  of  hoi^pitattty, 

When  to  hb  rich  domain, 
Welcom'd  many  a  crested  knight, 
Wekom'd  many  a  lady  bright, 

FIts-Guarine  of  Lorraine. — 

Sires  were  his  from  days  of  yore 
That  All  the  same  distinction  bore 

Oftille  and  sf  name; 
A  nme  that  Valour's  Maaon'd  bfaide 
In  feats  of  chivalry  bad  made 

The  fiivonrite  of  Fune. 
He  oft  in  border  battle  sped,  ice.  &c«  kc/* 

Knockim 
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Kmockih  CASTi^&y*  in  the  hundred  of  Oswedtry»  was  built 
by  Lord  L'E^rauge,  ihe  fyr^t  of  whose  ftunily  was  Guy 
L'Estrange  (Guido  Extraneus)  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne.  .  He  had  three  sons^  Gay»  Hamon»  and  John,  all  of 
whom  held  lands  in  Shropshire  by  gift  from  Henry  the  Second. 
The  younger  Guy  was  sheriff  of 'this  county  from  the  sixth  of 
Henry  the  Second  to  the  eleventh  of  Henry  the  Second,  and 
again  from  the  seventeenth  of  Henry 'the  Second  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  Henry  the  Second.  Ra^h,  his  son,  ga?«  (the  first  of 
Richard  the  First)  the  chapel  of  Knockin  to  the  oanons  0f 
Ha^^ond.  He  left  no  issuei,  cudd  his  three  aisters  became  Us 
co-heiresses.  John,  grandsim  o£  Gruy»  in  the  thirty-third  •f 
Henry  the  Third,  procure  a  market  for  the  town  «mi  a  Tuesday, 
and  a  fiur  on  the  evenlay  and  day  after  the  anniversary  of  the 
decollation  of  St.  John  the  Bi^tist.  Madoc,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  an  insurrection  against  the  king's  officers  in  North 
Wales,  marched  against  the  Lord  Strange  and  defeated  him  at 
Knockin.  The  male  line  of  the  Cunlly  fiuled  in  John  Le  Strange, 
Who  died  in  the  seventeenth  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  leaving  an 
only  daughter,  Joan,  who  married  George,  son  and  hek  of 
Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Da^  by  Henry  the 
Seventh.  The  castle  was  first  demdiahed  in  the  civil  wars  in 
the  reign  of  King  John,  and  repaired  by  John  Le  Strange  in 
the  third  of  Henry  the  Third.  The  title  of  Knockin  is  stiU  kept 
up,  though  the  family  is  extinct,  the  eldest  stm  in  the  Derby 
£uniiy  being  styled  Lord  Strangaf  At  present  there  is  acaro^y 
a  vestige  of  the  castle  remaining*  The  property  having  been 
intrusted  to  improper  hands,  the  stones  have  been  worked  np^ 
build  the  churchyard  walk,  and  a  bridge  over  the  broeki  a  few 
years  ago  a  quantity  of  them  was  carried  away  and  broken  io 

ft  4  mend 

^  The.  word  Knockin  was  ancteatly  written  Qnikyn,  but  we  can  aetther 
find,  nor  form  any  probibte  conjecture  respectina  its  derivation.  There  is 
no  account  of  tt  in  Domesday  book,  nor  in  any  of  tlie  British  chronicles  be- 
fore the  Conquest. 

tMS. 
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mend  the  roadf .  The  keep  may  still  be  seen ;  it  has  a  few  strag* 
gling  fir  trees  upon  it.  The  town  has  now  neither  market  nor 
fair. 

There  is  a  singular  story  relating  to  this  castle  narrated  by 
Phillips,*  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cough's  manuscript  account 
of  Middle  and  its  neighbourhood.^— It  is  without  date: 

**  One  Thomas  Bikes,  being  guardian  to  his  eldest  brother's 
childi  who  was  young  and  stood  in  his  way  to  a  considerable 
estate,  to  remore  the  child  he  hired  a  poor  boy  to  entice  him 
into  a  corn-field  to  get  flowers.  Elkes  met  the  two  children 
m  the  field,  sent  the  poor  boy  home,  took  his  nephew  in  his 
lurms  to  the  further  end  o£  the  field,  where  he  had  placed  a  tub 
of  water,  into  which  putting  the  child's  head,  hh  left  it  there. 
The  child  being  missed  and  enquiry  made  after  him,  the  poor 
boy  told  how  he  was  hired  and  where  he  had  left  him,  where, 
upon  search,  he  was  found  dead.  Elkes  fled  and  took  the 
road  to  London.  The  neighbours  sent  two  horsemen  in  pur- 
suit, who,  riding  along  the  road  near  South  Mims  in  Hertford- 
shire, saw  two  ravens  sitting  on  a  cock  of  hay,  making  an  unu- 
ftual  noise  and  pulling  the  hay  about  with  their  beaks;  upon 
'which  they  alighted,  and  found  Elkes  asleep  under  the  hay:  he 
confessed  that  these  two  ravens  had  followed  him  irom  the  time 
he  did  the  feet.  He  was  brought  to  Shrewsbury,  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hung  in  chains  on  Knockin  Heath." 

Middle. — The  Lords  Le  Strange  held  Middle  by  the  service 
of  one  knight's  fee  under  the  Fitz- Alans,  eark  and  lords  of  Cloane 
(Gun).  In  the  twentieth  of  Edward  the  First  a  quo  warranto 
against  John  Le  Strange  de  Infangthef  firee  warren  and  wayfP, 
in  the  manors  of  Ness,  Kington,  and  Middle,  who  pleads  a 
grant  of  free  warren  in  Middle,  and  the  other  liberties  of  Ne^s 
and  Kington  he  pleads  by  prescription,  which  the  jurors  allowed. 
This  John  levied  a  fine,  the  twenty-seventh  of  Edward  the  First, 
whereby  John  de  Wallascote  de  Criddon  was  interested  in  the 
>jfianor.    The  Lord  John  Le  Strange,  his  son,  obtained  licence 

to 

'  Hillory  of  Slirew&btiry,  Appendix;  p.  ^. 
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lb  nialcea  caatie  of  his  bouse  at  Middle,  which  lay  less  exposed 

to  the  incursions  of  the  Welsh  than  his  castles  of  Knockin  and 

Rujion,    which  often  felt  the  fury  of  that  people.    In  the 

third  of  Edward  the  Third  he  had  a  grant  of  free  warren,  the 

view  of  frankpledge  and  waif  in  this  manor.    In  the  sixteenth 

of  Edward  th^  'third,  John  Lc  Strange,  and  in  the  forty^^eighth  of 

Cdward  the  Third,  Roger  Le  Strange,  levied  fines  of  the  manor 

9f  Middle.    A  settlement  made  by  Richard  Le  Strange  may  be 

fooind  in  the  Chancery  rolls,  the  eighteenth  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 

.  In  tlie  sixth  of  Edward  the  Fourth  Roger  Kynaston  de  Middle, 

£sq.  late  sheriff  of  Shropshire,  obtained  the  king's  general  par*- 

tlon.    In  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  the  Fourth  John  Molineaux 

died  seized  of  Middle.    In  the  thirty-ninth  of  Elizabeth  the 

queen  gives  licence  to  Thomas  Bamston,  Gent  and  Elizabeth, 

his  wife,  to'sell  lands  in  Middle  to  Robert  Cherleton  and  his  heiii. 

'     As  to  the  present  state  of  Middle,  it  is  merely  a  straggling 

thamleft,  of  very  little  thoroughfare,  pleasandy  situated  on  a  hill, 

with  a  few  ruins,  and  one  prominent  tower  of  the  castle.* 

While  Lord  Strange  was  Lord  of  Middle  he  lived  there  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  other  part  at  Knockiif  Castle;  but  when 
these  lordships  caxtie  into  the  &mily  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  there 
'  was  «  constable  or  castle-keeper  appointed  for  the  Castle  of 
^liddle.  Gough,  in  his  manuscript  history  of  Middle,  gives 
the  names  of  several  of  these  keepers:  at  length  we  come  to 
that  of  Sir  Roger  Kynaston,  of  Hordlcy,  made  keeper  by  com- 
midsion,  and  after  him  his  youngest  son  Humphrey  Kynaston, 
who,  from  his  dissolute  and  riotous  manner  of  life,  was  sumamed 
The  Wild.  He  had  two  wives,  but  of  so  low  parentage  that 
they  would  Jay  claim  to  any  coat  of  arms,  as  appears  by  the 
card  of  the  Kynastons'  arms.    There  is  a  tradition  that  his  first 

wife 

*  Mr.  Dovaston  hm  in  liis  rollection  a  copy  of  the  nianuicripts  of  Mr. 
Cougli  of  Middle  (called  in  this  country  Goiigli's  History  of  Middle,  but 
more  talked  of  than  read)  containing  bome  strange  anecdotes  in  quaint, 
but  not  unplea<iing  language ;  wiUi  here  and  there  some  trite  latin  qnott* 
II ons,  very  incorrectly  quoted  and  oddly  translated. 
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wife  was  ECsabeth,  daui^ter  of  Meradkh  «p  HMrel  «p  Morie^ 
cf  Otweslry,  and  another  that  the  was  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Williaoi  Griffidi,  of  Oswestiy,  called  Coch-Williaro,  or  The  Red; 
moA  that  his  second  wife  was  by  name  Isabella.  (Kynaston's 
win  bears  date  1534).  No  record  a^^pean  of  any  children  he 
ever  had*  The  enormous  debts  he  contracted  by  his  imprudent 
life  and  conduct  caused  him  to  be  declared  an  outlaw;  upon 
which  he  fled  from  Middle  Castle,  which  he  had  by  neglect 
suffisred  to  fell  to  ruins,  and  sheltered  himself  in  a  cave  in  the 
west  point  of  Nescliflfe  Rock,  called  to  this  day  Kynaston^s  Cave, 
and  shewn  to  travellers  by  a  fecetious  old  dame  who  inhabits  it, 
and  entertains  visitors  with  strange  romantic  tales  relative  to  the 
adtyentures  and  exploits  of  her  great  predecessor. 

The  cave  is  reached  by  a  very  high  flight  of  steps,  and  is  in 
that  part  of  the  rock  which  is  quite  perpendicular:  close  be-* 
neath  is  a  fine  thick  wood  of  oak  and  birch,  over  which  it  com* 
mands  a  very  extensive  prospect  to  the  west,  bounded  by  the  . 
Wd^  mountains.  From  this  point,  perhaps,  the  majestic 
Bretdden  mountains  are  seen  to  most  advantage,  with  the  Rivers 
Severn  and  Vymwy  gleaming  in  the  sun  beneath.  The  cave 
is  qncioos  and  even  comfortable^  being  divided  into  two  rooms 
by  a  strong  ptUar  of  the  rock,  upon  which  is  carved  H.  K.  1564. 
The  place  now  containing  the  old  dame's  bed  was  the  stall  of 
the  outlaw's  celd>rated  horse,  whom  the  vulgar  to  this  day  here- 
abouts bdieve  to  have  been  the  DeviL  This  horse  was  turned 
to  graze  in  the  neighbouring  fields,  and,  on  his  roaster's  whist- 
ling, would  instantly  ascend  the  steps  of  the  cave;  it  would  also 
kneel  and  do  various  tricks  at  commands — All  this  may  be 
very  possible  from  the  wdl  known  docility  of  the  horse;  and  it 
must  beremen^red,  and  is  very  apparent,  that  the  steps  to  the 
cave  were  then  more  than  twice  the  present  width,  and  have 
been  since  cut  away  for  building-stones,  on  the  precipice  side. 
In  aH  his  depredatory  adventures  he  seems  to  have  regarded  a 
sort  of  justice;  for  what  he  took  from  the  rich  he  gave  freely  to 
|he  po(»r,  by  whom  be  was  as  much  beloved^  as  he  was  dreaded  by 

the 
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die  wealthy.  On  the  road,  if  he  saw  a  cart  with  oae  horse  end 
another  wi^  three,  he  made  them  equal,  by  taidng  the  fore  horse 
from  the  latter  and  hookihg  it  to  the  former.  Mbst  of  the  ad-> 
ventures  ascribed  to  him,  whether  probable  or  improbable, 
seem  to  have  been  more  dictated  by  whim  than  a  desire  of 
plunder.  He  had  a  plentifol  supply  of  hay,  com,  and  other 
necessaries  from  the  people  around;  the  rich  pajing  him  tribute 
through  fear,  and  the  poor  from  gratitude* 

The  place  on  Dovaston  Common,  called  KynastonU  Horse" 
Leap  to  this  day,  received  that  name  from  the  following  drcum* 
Stance : — ^Kjrnaston  having  been  observed  to  go  over  Montford 
Bridge  to  Shrewsbury,  the  sheriff,  intending  to  take  hitn,  caused 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  bridge  (which  was  then  formed  of 
planks  laid  upon  stone  pillars)  to  be  taken  up,  and  placed  a  <)uati- 
tity  of  men  in  ambush.  When  Kjnnaston  had  advanced  on  the 
bridge,  the  men  came  forth  ahd  blocked  up  his  retreat,  upon 
which  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  who  bore  him  si^ely  over . 
the  wide  breach,  and  brought  him  to  his  Cave  at  Nescl^ : — 
though  some  say  the  horse  leaped  into  the  Severn  and  carried 
him  across.  The  length  of  this  leap  was  afterwards  measured 
on  the  common  near  the  village  Of  Dovaston,  with  an  H  cut  at 
one  end,  and  a  K  at  Ae  o^er.  There  are  many  people  in  the 
village  now  Bving  who  remetadber  diese  letteiis;  but  the  conmioti 
has  since  been  enclosed,  and  the  mitials  ploughed  up,  though 
diere  was  sixpence  a  year  left  to  keep  them  open,  «  as  lonjj 
(sajTS  the  old  woman  of  the  cave)  as  the  sun  shines  or  the  wa^^. 
ter  runs." — The  letters  were  an  eH  long,  a  spade's  graffe  wide, 
and  a  spade  deep,  and  were  generally  cleansed  annually  by  . 
order  of  Mr.  Eynaston  of  Kington  (as  honest  Gough  sa3r8,  in 
his  quaint,  though  not  unpleasing  accoimt  of  Middle  ).  Frequent 
applications  have  been  made  to  the  old  people  about  Dovaston 
for  the  distance  of  the  letters,  but  no  accurate  account  could  be 
obtained: — the  vulgar  are  so  fond  of  the  marvellous  that  they  ever 
enlarge,  and  scruple  not  to  say  forty  yards ;  if  so,  the  bridge  planks 
must  have  been  of  an  enormous  length,  and  trees,  as  well  as  mei| 

and 
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tttdhorMB^mast  have  imxch  degenerated:  probably  they  Imve  heard 
of  forty  feet,  which  is  a  tolerably  decent  leap  for  a  modem  fox* 
himler,  even  though  stimulated  with  a  sheriff  at  his  back.  Afte? 
Wild  Humphrey's  time.  Middle  Castle  was  deserted  and  suffered 
to  go  to  ruin. — Humphrey  was  never  taken,  but  died,  as  tniT 
dition  says,  in  his  cave^ 

ELLESMERE 

faas  its  name  from  the  mere  or  great  lake  that  washes  it^ 
There  are  several  such  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  this  being 
the  largest,  the  place  is  thence  called  Aelsmere,  or  the 
principal  mere :  '*  Ael  in  compositione  prsestantiam  vel  plenr 
itudinem  denotat:  mere  stagniun  quod  mstar  maris  cxigui  se' 
prscbet;"  though  some  will  have  it  derived  ti'om  the  abundance 
of  eels  in  that  water.  In  the  Confessor's  time,  **  Edwinus 
cornea  tenuit  EUesmeles,''  which  in  Domesday  Earl  Roger  held. 
In  the  year  1177,  "  The  king  (Henry  the  Second,  of  course^ 
went  to  Oxford,'*  and,  among  other  grants,  there  is  one  to 
David,  the  son  of  Owen,  '^  de  North  Wales  terram  de  EUes* 
mar."  Owen  having  married  the  King  of  England's  sister, 
Robert  Lupus  held  '*  Manerium  de  EUesn^ar  per  b^livun^  Jo- 
haonis  regis."  In  the  sixth  of  John  the  King  gave  the  castle 
and  manw  of  Ellesmere  in  frank-marriage  with  his  daughter 
Joan  po  Llewellyn,  Pfjnce  of  North  Wales;  but  in  the  tenth  of 
John,  four  years  afterwards,  Bartb.  Turoc,  the  governor,  was 
comocianded  on  bis  allegiance  to  put  the  place  into  the  possession 
of  William  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  king's  brother,  and  Thomas 
Ae  Erdyngton  *<  quia  voliunus  quod  iUud  custodiant;  teste 
meipso  apud  Warwick  18  die  Decembris:"  %o  that  the  king  re- 
served tlie  disposal  of  the  castle,  this  being  a  frontier  town  and 
of  some  importance  to  the  marches,  and  consequently  not  to 
be  disposed  of  to,  or  be  left  entirely  in  the  power  ^f  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  we  may  suppose  had  only  the  rents  an<^ 
profits  arising  from  the  tenants. 

In 


In  die  fourth  of  Henry  the  Third  Roger  Le  Str&i^  yielded 
up  to  the  idng  the  inheritance  of  the  manors  of  Colemer^  antf 
Hampton,  and  reoeived  in  consideration  of  the  same  the  sai^ 
manors  again,  **  cum  castro  et  hondredo  de  Ellesmar  ad  vitanf 
tantura.*'  In  the  twenty-first  of  Henry  the  Third  John  Le 
Strange  was  governor  of  this  cast^.  In  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Henry  the  Third,  Darid,  son  of  Llefrelljm,  late  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  his  charter  in  writing  surrendered  up  fillesmere  to  the 
crown  of  England,  after  which  we  hear  no  more  of  its  being  in 
the  hands  of  the  Welsh. 

The  continual  skirmishes  between  the  English  and  Welsh 
made  the  tenure  of  Ellesmere  very  precarious;  and  though 
Henry  the  Second  and  King  John,  bang  embroiled  in  foreign 
wars,  gave  this  town  and  castle  in  dower,  the  first  with  a  sister, 
and  the  latter  with  a  natural  daughter,  by  Agatha  de  Ferrars^ 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  daughter,  in  order  to  condliate  the  ancient 
animosities  of  both  people— yet,  upon  tlie  slightest  appearance 
of  a  rupture,  these  kings  might,  and  did  resume  at  pleasure,  or 
gave  what  recompences  they  thought  fit  upon  the  seizure,  and 
such  as  the  Princes  of  Wales,  holding  upon  their  good  beho* 
viour,  were  glad  to  receive. 

In  the  thirty-seventh  of  Henry  tlie  Third  the  manor  and  hun* 
dred  of  Ellesmere  were  committed  to  John  de  Grey,  paying  a  fine 
of  ten  shiUings  a  year.  In  the  forty-third  of  Henry  the  Third 
Peter  Monfort  was  governor  of  this  castle.  In  the  fifty-first  of 
Henry  the  Third  the  manor,  castle,  and  hundred  were  granted  to 
Hyimon  Le  Strange  and  his  heirs,  **  donee  sibi  et  hteredibus 
provisum  erat  de  esoheotis  ad  c.  librarum  per  annum."  This 
Hamon  was  a  youngci^  son  of  the  first  Lord  John  Le  Strange^ 
of  Knockin.  In  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  the  Second  Oliver 
de  Ingleham,  who  adhered  so  firmly  to  the  king  upon  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  other  lords,  wa^  go* 
vemor  of  this  castle.  In  the  third  of  Edward  the  Third  a  writ 
was  issued  to  see  after  the  encroachments  in  thiV  manor,  and 
5ettje  the  boundaries,  which  beinj;  done,  the  king  gave  the 

castle 
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CMtfe  a(  EUeemere,  wilb  the  bamletsof  Coimdreaod  Hampton, 
to  the  Lord  Eiibule  Le  Stnuage,  in  fee;  who  dying,  left  the 
tame  to  Roger  Le  Strange  de  Knockiiiy  sen.  his  cousin,  and 
liext  heir.  Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was  found  to  be 
cousin  and  heir  to  Philippa,  Duchess  of  Yoirk,  his  mother's 
sister,  died  the  twen^-seventh  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  and,  after 
his  death,  Elizabeth,  his  relict,  married  Roger  Kynaston,  Esq. 
her  dower  being  the  manors  of  Nesse,  Strange,  Kinton,  Col- 
mere,  hamlet  of  Hampton,  hamlet  of  Knockin,  **  castrum  et 
Dominium  de  EUesmar,''  and  the  castle  <^  Middle.  John,  son 
of  Richard,  died  the  sevei>teenth  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  having 
issue  Joan,  his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  married  to  George,  son 
4nd  heir  apparent  to  Thomas  Stanley,  the  first  Earl  of  Derby 
of  that  name,  in  whose  &mily  it  restod  for  four  descent^  when 
William,  Earl  of  Derby,  had  licence,  the  forty-second  of  Eli- 
sabeth, to  make  an  alienation  of  the  manor  of  Ellesmere  to 
Richard  Spencer,  Esq.  and  Edward  Savage,  who  the  subsequent 
year  obtained  the  Queen's  pardon  for  the  alienation,  **  quam 
fec^re  Thomas  Egerton  militi,  custodi  magni  sigilli,"  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  and  created  Baron  of  EUesmere. 

Li  the  sixth  of  James  George  Onslow  Esq.  alienated  the 
manor  of  St.  J<dm  of  Jerusalem  **  infra  villam  et  parochiam  de 
EUettnere"  to  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  Lord  Ellesmere.  The 
most  uicient  fireehold  of  the  manor  was  Ockley  or  Ottley,  the 
noble  and  ancient  seat  of  the  Kynastons,  of  which  there  have 
been  several  knights,  who  have  borne  the  highest  o&oeB  that 
gentlemen  in  a  private  capacity  are  capable  of;  particularly  the 
ingenious  and  learned  Francis  Kynaston,  Esq.  Knight  of  the 
body  of  Charles  the  Furst,  famous  for  his  translation  of  Chaucer's 
Troilus  and  Cressida  into  Latin. 

By  Stat.  27,  Henry  the  Eighth,  EUesmere,  **  cum  membris,'' 
was  united  to  the  hundred  of  Pimhill.  In  the  fortieth  of  Eliaa- 
beth  the  Queen  gave  a  licence  to  Sir  Edward  Kynaston,  Knt.  to 
keep  a  market  on  Tuesday,  and  afair.*    But  the  account  given 

by 
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by  Leiand  of  this  town  is  that  it  had  four  streets  and  three  &ir«, 
and  no  maricet.  None  of  the  rains  of  the  castle  are  left;  but 
the  eminence  on  which  the  keep  stood  discovers  that  it  has  been 
an  ancient  fort  It  is  a  n^it  clean  town,  and  rendered  exceed* 
ingly  beautiful  by  the  fme  wood-fringed  lake  which  comes  ckwe 
to  its  walls:  it  has  a  good  market,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
are  apples,  flax,  and  stockings;  and  the  chief  trade  of  the  town 
consists  in  malting  and  tanning. 

The  Church  of  Ellesmere  is  a  ^)aeiou8  but  irregular  crucifonn 
bnilding.  In  the  centre  is  a  handsome  square  tower  adorned 
with  pinnacles.  The  tracery  of  the  great  eastern  window  is 
highly  beautiful.  In  a  chapel  south  of  (he  chancel  is  an  ancient 
tomb  of  tiie  Kynastons  of  Hordley.  The  ceilii^  of  this  part  is 
h^hly  enriched  wi^  gothic  fret  work.  The  interior  of  this  ve» 
oerabfe  church  is  miserably  deformed  by  galleries  and  mean  pews. 

WHITCHURCH  , 

is  a  handsome  market  town  on  the  Chester  road  from  Shrews- 
bury. It  is  seated  on  an  acdivily,  at  the  top  of  which  stands 
Ae  church  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  environs  and 
the  distant  country.  It  is  a  very  handsome  modem  structure^ 
havbg  been  erected  in  1722.  Two  recumbent  stone  figures 
are  preserved  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church ;  one  of  which 
represents  the  redoubtable  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
and  marshal  of  the  realm  of  France  in  the  iceign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  The  other  is  the  tocob  of  Christopher  Talbot,  fourth 
son  of  Jchn  Talbot,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  Was  rector 
of  Whitchurch  and  archdeacon  of  Chester.  This  rectory  is 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  county. 

Ptot  of  the  old  walls  of  the  castle  of  Whitchurch  was  stand- 
mg  in  1760  on  the  casUe-hill,  on  the  side  next  the  mill,  just 
above  the  brook  that  now  rans  und^  what  is  called  the  Lock- 
op  houses  Thb  town  is  remarkable  as  having  been  the  birth-place 
•r  residence  of  several  eminent  men,  anumg  whom  was  Nicholas 
Barnard,  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Usher,  and  afterwards  Dean  of 

Ardagh. 
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Ardagh.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books  and  pamphlets^  and 
suffered  much  in  Ireland,  for  his  steady  attachment  to  his  religious 
principles.  He  died  in  the  year  1661)  and  was  buried  at  thia 
place.*  Abraham  Whelock,  a  person  of  great  learning,  and  noted 
as  a  linguist  of  distinguished  abilities  also  was  bom  in  this  town* 
He  was  fellow  of  Clare  Hall  Cambridge,  Library-Keeper,  Arabic 
Professor,  and  minister  of  St.  Sepulchre's.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Persian  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  which  great  task 
he  undertook  under  the  pious  hope  that  in  time  it  might 
open  the  way  for  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  Persia  tor 
Christianity.  Mr.  Whelock  was  one  of  Dr.  Brian  Walton** 
assistants  in  the  compilation  of  that  prelate's  polyglot  bible.  He 
also  published  a  decent  edition  of  the  works  of  venerable  Bede. 
He  died  in  1654.  f  Whitchurch  has  an  excellent  free-school, 
at  which  many  persons  of  eminence  have  had  their  grammar 
learning.  There  are  also  meeting-houses  for  protestant  dissen- 
ters, a  charity  school  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  six  alms- 
houses for  women,  who  are  each  allowed  four  guineas  per 
annum.  These  hbuses  were  endowed  by  Mr.  Samuel  Higginsei>. 
This  town  is  much  resorted  to  during  the  horse-races,  wliich  ar» 
frequently  held  tliere.  According  to  the  census  in  1801,  the 
population  amounted  to  921  houses,  and  4,515  inhabitants, 
which,  as  there  is  no  particularly  flourishing  trade  here,  have 
Bot  much  increased  since  that  period. 

About  nine  miles  south  of  Whitchurch  is  Hawksxokb  Park, 
long  the  residence  of  the  ancient  and  justly  respected  family  of 
the  Hills;  a  spot  celebrated  for  "its  extraordinary  combination  of 
natural  and  artifioial  beauties.  A  full  description  of  them  would 
require  a  space  much  more  ample  than  what  we  can  allow  our* 
selves,  but  as  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  county,  it  may  be  proper  to  go  uito  some  detail  in  de« 
h'neating  them. 

The  mansion  is  an  elegant  modem  edifice,  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful slope  on  the  north  side  of  a  romantic  htU.  The  date  of  its 
erection  is  uncertain,  but  the  addition  of  two  wings,  and  many 
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Other  imptoyem(^nUt  were  made  by  Sir  Rowland  fljll  b^» 
the  fiOber  of  the  present  possessor.  T*-  the  west  is  a  fine 
pMTticoy  the  {Hilars  of  wbicby  being  of  the  composite  order,  ar^ 
very  lofty  and  graceful*  The  interior  of  the  house  correspondi 
with  its  eaUemal  beauty.  Of  its  apartments,  the  saloon  and 
chapel  are  particularly  worthy  of  observation  In  the  deling 
of  the  chapel  is  an  emblematical  painting  of  the  BeformatioQf 
which  rqpresents  Truth  appealing  to  Time  for  bringing  her  to 
light,  and  Falsehood  flying  away  afl&ighted.  The  saloon,  a 
•paeious  and  elegant  roomi  is  adorned  with  some  valuable  paipt- 
ings  anaong  which  is,  ^  die  Siege  of  Namur,"  the  five  principal 
diameters  in  whidi  were  taken  from  the  l^e;  namely.  King 
William,  the  Elector  of  Baivaria,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough^ 
Count  Cohom,  and  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Ridbard  Hilli  great  uncle 
to  the  preaent  Sir  John  Hill,  From  the  house  an  easy  ascent 
throogh  the  verge  of  awildemess  of  lofiy  trees,  chiefly  1>eechesj 
leads  to  the  Summer-House^  which  is  a  neat  oetagosod  structure 
^free-eloneb  The  interior  is  decorated  with  paiotiags  in  fresco^ 
representing  the  four  seasons,  &c*  T%is  spot  conunands  a  pro- 
spect  of  a  grand  piece  of  water  with  some  verdant  meadows,  and 
a  distant  view  of  the  Broxton  HiHs  and  Delamere  Forest  in  Che- 
shire. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  enliven  the  scene  by  ih^ 
erection  of  «  new  fimn-houae,  among  the  trees  by  the  water  side, 
whidi  is  made  to  resemble  an  abbey  or  priory ;  but  such  decep- 
tions are  easily  discovered,  and  destcoy  the  efiect  they  a^e  in- 
tended to  produce.  Under  the  summer-house  is  a  large  and 
spacious  cold  bath. 

A  beautiful  lawn,  interqieraed  with  tceeis,  leads  hence  to  the 
verge  of  a  deq>  vallqr,  cdled  the  gulf^  along  which  is  a  rising 
walk  on  the  side  of  a.rock  agraeably  clothed  on  each  side  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  iriiich  at  intervals  admit  a  view  of  the  water 
beyond.  This  path  leads  at  length  to  a  stupendous  diff  in  the 
rock,  which  had  lain  conc^ed  for  ages,  when  Sir  Richard  Hill, 
some  years  before  his  decease,  caused  the  earth,  rubbish,  and 
leaves,  to  be  cleared  away.  It  was  foundthat  the  tiro  sides 
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of  the  rock  m  nearly  corregpfcmded  with  each  other  that  they  i^ 
^ared  to  have  been  once  united,  and  to  have  been  separated 
by  some  violent  concussion  of  the  earth.  Along  the  bottom  et 
tiib  stupendous  dilT  the  road  gradually  ascends  to  a  passage, 
from  whence  all  l^bt  is  totaUy  exduded,  for  nearly  one  hundred 
y^rds.  This  termmates  in  the  GroUo^  which  is  a  vast  cave  sup-» 
p<nrted  by  pillars  henv  n  in  the  solid  stone.  In  the  midst  there  m 
a  spacious  cave,  curiously  beset  with  costly  shells,  interspersed 
with  petrifactions  and  fossils  of  gneat  variety.  The  light  thrown 
on  them  through  small  windows  of  painted  glass  produces  a  rich 
and  beautiful  effisct.  In  a  recess  in  the  grotto  there  was  for^ 
merly  placed  a  fine  wax  figure,  representing  the  ancestor  of  a 
nobleman,  a  neighbour  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  who  made  him  a 
present  of  it.  This  figure  was  so  contrived  as  to  be  con<* 
cealed  from  view  rn  entering,  but '  when  the  spectators  had 
remained  some  time,  it  gradually  turned  its  head  towards  thon, 
and  held  in  its  hfmd  a  characteristic  mscription  for  their  perusal. 
A  colonnade  of  rude  pillars  leads  through  a  westenr  door  to  the 
verge  of  a  precipice,  from  whence  are  seen  the  towering  oaks^ 
ever-hung  with  huge  rocks  that  are  tinged  with  veins  of  copper^ 
or  hoary  with  age.  lliis  rugged  and  broken  fore-ground  con- 
trasts finely  with  the  green  lawn,  the  wood,  the  water,  and  the 
distant  country,  fomung  one  of  the  most  varied  scenes  that  the 
fancy  of  a  painter  could  compose.  Descending  the  grotto  hlU 
by  a  flight  of  steps  cut  out  of  the  stones,  the  way  winds  round 
this  detached  mass  of  free-stone»  and  presents  at  every  point 
fresh  objects  of  admirati<m. 

Among  the  enormous  shelves  which  over^huig  it,  there  is  a 
place  cut  through  the  rock,  with  two  seats  opposite  each  other, 
called  the  m-^-m.  Many  persons  of  npte,  both  Englishipea 
knd  fisreigners,  have  testified  their  admiration  of  these  scenes; 
MM)ng  the  latter  General  Paoli  declared  that  in  all  his  travels  he 
had  seen  no  prospect  which  had  afforded  him  so  much  delist* 
The  pomt  of  view  which  particularly  attracted  his  attention 
has  since  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  PaolPs  poitU. . 

Leaving 
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L^ttving  the  grotio  hill,  and  proceeding  along  some  rugged 
•nd  grotesque  olifi  the  next  object  of  curiosity  is  a  natural  caTe^ 
caUad  the  Retreat^  containing  an  automaton  of  a  hermit  sitting 
at  a  table,  on  which  Hre  a  scull,  an  hour-glass,  a  book,  and  a  pair 
of  spectacles.  This  machine  Im  made  to  answer  questions,  and 
occasionallj  to  recite  some  vefses  which  are  itascribed  under  hia 
nooth.^  Quitting  this  place  the  spectator  is  conducted  to  a 
tingttlar  crag  of  a  pyramidical  fonn^  finely  clad  with  trees  and 
ify,  called  the  Foji^s  knob,  because. a  fox,  unkennelled  there* 
leapt  firom  it  into  the  valley  beneath*  The  fall  occasioned  his 
death,  as  weU  as  that  of  some  of  the  dogs  which  followed  him« 
There  is  a  sinuous  perforation  in  the  rock,  called  St  Francis's 
care,  tihe  entrance  to  which  is  under  the  fantastic  roots  of  an 
M  yew  tree. '  After  passing  through  a  certain  distance  in  total 
darimess,  the  spectator,  on  emerging  on  the  other,  side,  is 
surprised  with  a  most  magnificent  prospect  over  the  tops  of  the 
treeiy  wbich  from  this  elevation  do  not  intercept  the  sight.  The 
tiraaaition  from  the  gloom  of  midnight  to  the  full  blaze  of  day  is 
truly  enchanting,  and  the  strangers  who  visit  the  cave  are  gen^ 
f$Uy  tempted  to  passrthrough  it  repeatedly,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
iiiU  eftct  of  the  contrast. 

One  of  Uie  most  romantic  parts  of  the  domain  is  an  ascent  by 
«  very  narrow  path  between  two  steep  nigged  rocks  of  white 
ftcestoncy  at  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  finger-post  inscribed  on 
one  side,  **  To  a  scene  in  Switzerland,"  and  on  the  other  **  au 
pont  Suisse.**  This  is  an  apparently  slight  but  a  very  strong  and 
safe  bridge,  thrown  over  a  dark  yawning  gulf.  The  way  leada 
over  it,  and  down  into  another  deqp  and  solemn  glen  or  cleft 
dividing  two  high  and  abrupt  rocks,  which  had  remained 
afanoet  inaocessible,  until  a  communication  had  been  formed  be* 
tween  them  by  means  of  the  Swiss  bridge.  TraveUers  >Hio  have 
vinCed  Switzerland  have  acknowledged  the  resemblance  between 
this  scene  and  some  of  the  wild  picturesque  landscfq^s  in  the 
Grisons. 

.   The  terrace  is  a  most  agreeable  walk,  covered  with  the  finest 
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Terdure  and  lined  on  each  side  with  variolic  sorts  of  forest  trtes^ 
through  which  there  are  spaces  at  intervals  which  open^oa  the 
distant  prospects.  On  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  hi^est  part  of 
the  terrace  is  a  grand  column  or  obelisk  btaik  <^  whita  firee-atono. 
Its  height  is  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet*  A  winding 
stair-case  within  this  column  leads  to  an  open  gidlery  round  ita 
capital,  from  whence  b  seen  a  grand  and  magnificent  g^rospecT 
extending  in  a  clear  day  to  a  range  which  comprises  twehre,  or 
as  some  say»  thirteen  counties,  namely  Shropdure,  Cheshire^ 
Staferdshire,  DerbyBhire,  Lancashire,  Worcestershire,  Here* 
fonMiire,  Flintshire,  Denbigfashnre,  Montgomeryshire^  Morio* 
nethshire,  Radnorshire,  and  Bhckstooe-edge  m  Yorkshne.  The 
summit  is  crowned  with  a  statue  <^  Sir  RoiHand  Hill,  Kat» 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  die  second  year  of  Edward  tfM 
Sixth,  A.  D.  1549  and  1550,  being  the  first  protestant  who 
filled  that  hig^h  office*  The  statue,  a  copy  firom  an  ancteHt 
BKmument,  which  before  the  fire  of  London  stood  in  die 
church  of  St  Stephens  Walbrook,  represents  ^e  venerabfe 
man  in  the  habiliments  ^  his  office,  hdding  a  copy  of  magna 
cterta  in  hb  hand.  An  inacviption  on  the  pedestal  sets  ftrtb 
that  the  pillar  was  erected  by  Sir  Richard  HiU,  daiefty  from  mo- 
tirai  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  truly  great  and  good  man. 
it  contains  a  sketch  of  his  life^  and  a  justly  mettted  eulogy  on 
his  pcd)lic  spirit,  his  munificent  charities^  tmd  hit  private 
virtues. 

On  a  high  projection  to  the  south  west  side  of  the  teiface 
atands  the  Tower^  which  commands  a  view  of  the  distant  towtt 
i)f  Shrewsbury,  of  die  Wrddn,  and  the  Stretton  hills.  Ranging 
westward  are  seen  the  grand  outlioe  of  the  Welsh  hiUs,  particu^ 
iarly  that  magnificent  group  rising  boldly  firom  the  plain  of  Salsp^ 
She  Bretddtn,«  Cefh  y  Castell,  and  Moel  y  Goife^  te  ftmec  of 

wUcdi 

*  Breldden,  or  as  it  ia  ipelt  by  the  Britisb^Cnug  ap  Wridden,  though  ac« 
tn^Uy  ia  Wales,  it  not  fortign  to  the  BtmUies  of  Shropaliire. 
The  ctshrifial  focitty  of  BrsMcimitss  ■act  hwa  eamiidly  on  a  ^y  in  Ian* 

or 


* 
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%Iudi  ii  easSy  distinguishable  by  the  pillar  it  bears  in  honour  of 
Iiord  Rodaey. 

About  a  mile  from  the  tower  Is  a  beautiful  and  romantic 
fcaiiging  woodf  called  the  Bwy  toalU.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  a  vRoman  camp,  encompassing  about  twenty  acres  of  high 
ground,  and  secured  by  an  inaccessible  rock  on  aU  sides  but  onet 
which  is  defended  by  a  triple  entrenchment*  Coins  and  armour 
here  fbmerly  been  found  here.  From  these  heights  a  beautiful 
•ad  redred  walk  leads  among  trees  and  rocks  down  to  the  iffooer 
gkuf  into  whidi  is  a  descent  by  a  narrow  path  with  many  rud? 
at^M.  On  each  hand  is  a  range  of  most  grotesque  rodcsy  inter* 
flpersed  with  large  trees  and  underwood*  On  reaching  the  end 
#f  this  sequestered  dingle  there  is  a  seat  from  which  the  eye  is 
auddenly  caught  by  a  charming  expanse  of  lawn,  hill,  wood,  and 
water.  In  a  rock  within  the  glen  is  an  extraordinary  carem, 
•aid  to  have  been  the  hiding-place  of  an  mioestor  of  the  Hill  fii^ 
ndly  m  tibe  civil  wars.  Near  it  is  an  iin\  which  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion,  purporting  that  it  was  erected  by  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart, 
in  1784,  as  a  token  of  affection  to  the  memory  of  his  much  re* 
spected  ancestor,  Rowland  HiU,  of  Hawkstone,  Esq.  a  gentleman 

T3  «t 

«r*J«ily.  The  last  year,  idlO,  was  their  twenty-first.  Utey  MDsUt  of  8larg« 
tiiongh  select  party  of  ladks  and  genUemen,  chiefly  Salopians;  ftx>m  wliom 
are  amniflUy  dected— «  president,  who  finds  dinner,  wfaie,  &c  and  acts  as 
captain  of  the  day,  witk  a  branch  of^iak  mhis  bat:  be  is  also  vice-president 
tbesncceedingyears— a  Udy  of  the  hill,  who  wears  laurel  and  dances  with 
the  president;  a  Poet  Faneat^  who  annually  snppUcs  some  new  son|^  ode,  ot 
recltadon,  and  is  crowned  by  the  lady  with /phi;— and  a  recorder,  who  enters 
in  a  journal  all  proceedings,  records,  poetry  &c.— They  meet  at  one  <i^clock 
at  dinner  near  the  well  in  the  valley,  and  after  dinner  aiyonm  to  the  pillar  on 
tkesummitof  the  monntain,  where  the  glass,  song,  and  dance  go  merrily  round: 
the  genvalglee  and  choms  are  sung,  and  the  annual  con^iosition  of  their  poet 
is  redted ;  and  the  literary  banquet  i#  enriched  with  many  hiwiorons  and 
pathetic  tates.  AU  strangers  are  admitted  as  guests  for  that  day,  but  not 
as  memliers  till  mtrodnced  by  some  member  to  the  president,  and  by  him  to 
Ike  society ;  all  party  and  political  toasts  are  excluded,  and  notfiing  encou- 
raged bat  what  is  conducive  to  social  fcbtivity  andJnendship.  This  society  * 
has  no  coonectaoa  witbtfast  of  ths  cemoiemoatisaof  Rodney  ou  the  same  hill. 
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of  great  wisdom,  piety,  and  charity,  who,  being  a  ro]rallst,  hid 
himself  in  this  glen  during  the  troubles  of  Charles  the  First'« 
reign.  He  was  discovered  and  imprisoned  in  the  adjacent 
castle,  commonly  called  Red  Castle,  whilst  his  house  was  pillaged 
and  ransacked  by  the  parliament  forces.  The  castle  itself  was 
soon  afterwards  demolished.  His  son,  Rowland  Hill,  Esq*  coming 
to  his  assistance,  also  suffered  much  in  the  same  cause. 

Red  castle,  to  which  the  inscription  alludes,  is  now  a  hei^  of 
ruins.  Its  site  i^  remarkably  strong  and  imposing,  being  the 
sununit  of  a  lofty  hill  consisting  chiefly  of  red  rock,  covered"  on 
every  side  with  large  trees  and  thick  wood.  Among  these  the 
broken  walls  and  turrets  of  the  castle  appear  with  fine  effect. 
The  distant  view  comprehends  a  fini  extent  of  rich  and  beautiful 
country. 

The  erection  of  this  castle  is,  by  Dugdale  and  other  learned 
antiquaries,  dated  from  a  licence  granted  by  Henry  the  Third 
to  Henry  de  Aldithle*,  or  Audley;  but  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script in  the  Audley  family  it  appearsto  have  had  a  much  earlier 
origin.  It  is  there  stated  that  Maud,  wife  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, gave  to  John  de  Audley  and  to  his  heir?  the  lands  about 
Red  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  for  certain  services  done  by 
him  to  the  state.  One  of  the  most  singular  part«  of  thi^  hill 
is  an  excavation  called  the  Giants*  Well,  the  circular  walls  of 
which,  above  the  rock  in  which  it  is  formed,  are  of  immense 
thickness.  Near  this  place  is  a  passage  cut  through  the  solid 
rock,  at  the  end  of  which  is  placed  the  figure  of  a  lion,  with 
some  bones  scattered  on  the  ground  near  him.  The  deception 
at  first  view  produces  a  striking  effect  on  the  spectator. 

In  one  of  the  vaUeys  near  the  Red  Castle  hill  is  placed  a  low 
building  of  sticks  and  reeds,  constructed  on  a  model  taken  from 
the  prints  m  Captain  Cook*s  voyage.  The  interior  is  fitted  up 
in  a  correspondent  manner,  and  furnished  with  bows,  arrows, 
horns  of  animals,  idols,  masks,  caps  of  red  feathers,  shell-neck- 
laces,  and  two  canoes.     This  spot  is  called  a  Scene  in  Qtaheite. 

Several 
*  Ooagb'8  Camden,  III.  30. 
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Several  plants  from  that  island  grow  at  the  door  of  the  dweUingy 
and  give  it  a  characteristic  appearance.  There  is  a  fine  walk 
roond  the  top  of  the  valley,  from  which  the  scene  is  beheld  to 
great  advaiMge. 

tee  of  the  beauties  of  the  park  is  a  mi^nificent  piece  of 
water,  in  resemblance  of  a  wide  navigable  river,  extending 
about  two  miles  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  near  one  hundred 
yards  in  breadth,  and  forming  the  boundary  of  the  park  to  the 
north  and  west.  One  end  of  this  artificial  lake  is  concealed  by 
a  thick  wood  near  the  road  to  Frees  and  Whitchurch,  and  the 
other  end  loses  itself  behind  Red  Castle  Hill,  in  the  middle  of  a 
fine  fertile  valley.  In  sailing  a]^ng  it,  many  of  the  picturesque 
and  romantic  scenes,  above  described,  open  on  the  view,  and 
assume  firesh  loveliness  at  every  change  of  position. 

It  would  be  improper  to  omit  noticing  a  late  addition  to  the 
curiosities  of  Hawkstone,  called  Neptune*8  Whim.  The  way  to 
it  is  through  a  delightful  plantation,  at  the  entrance  of  which 
are  two  large  whale*bones,  bearing  the  following  inscription^--* 

Here  friend  of  taste  tby  course  begio, 
And  nature's  channs  admire  j  ^ 

Where  varied  landscapes  feast  the  eye, 
The  feet  forget  to  tire. 

The  "  Whim,"  or  cottage,  is  built  in  the  style  of  the  houses 
in  North  Holland,  with  a  windmill  on  the  opposite  bank,  painted 
exactly  after  the  Dutch  manner.  The  interior  is  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  Swiss  prints  and  other  curiosities.  Behind  it, 
at  the  river  head,  is  a  fine  colossal  sti^tue  of  Neptune,  in  hewn 
stone,  holding  an  urn  tmder  the  arm,  from  which  the  water  falls 
over  some  broken  pieces  of  rock.  There  are  figures  of  Nereids 
bdow,  which  throw  up  the  stream  to  a  considerable  height. 
Within  the  compass  of  Neptune's  demesne  is  a  spot  called  Am- 
phitritc's  fiower-garden,  in  the  middle  of  which,  during  summer, 
a  curious  tent  is  pitched,  which  was  brought  by  Colonel  (now 
General }  Hill,  nephew  of  the  late  Sir  Richard,  and  son  of  Sir 

T  4  *  John 
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Jdm  HiUp  itlien  ht  retimed  from  Egypt.  Over  a  door  ia  tbfe 
fdlowing  iiia^»i{itioB>-*^^  This  tent  was  brought  by  Colond  Hill 
£roin  Egypt  to  Eagland.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  ftmow 
Murad  Bey;  was  taken  at  the  battle  of  the  Fyraiuds  by  th^ 
Frencfaf  and  taken  firom  the  French  when  Grand  Cairo  sitii^n- 
dered  to  the  English,  a||h  of  June,  1601.  Sir  Sidney  Snddi 
tosured  Colond  Hill  it  was  the  atune  tent  in  which  ihs  conTen* 
iion  of  £1  Arish  was  signed." 

The  description  of  this  unrivalled  spot  might  still  demand  A 
«p&ce  double  to  that  whidi  we  have  occupied,  and  even  theft 
would  leave  the  subject  unexhausted.  We  must  therefore  teiw 
minate  this  raSmble  by  noticing  the  contiguous  village  of  Weston, 
tvhich  stands  pleasantly  on  an  eminence,  and  has  a  neat  litde 
church.  At  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  within  the  verge 
of  the  park,  is  Ilawkstone  Inn  and  Hotel,  a  very  spacious  and 
commodious  house,  with  bowling-green,  pleasure-grounds,  &0. 
f *  There  you  may  re&esh  yourself  afler  your  walk  and  rami* 
Bate  on  the  scenes  which  you  have  with  so  much  delight  be^ 
viewing;"  and  if  you  choose  to  sojourn,  you  will  be  sure  to  ex* 
jperience  every  comfort  which  an  inn  can  afibrd,  apd  every  at- 
tention which'p  host  can  pay.* 

Hawkstone  Park  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  improvements  to 
the  taste  and  munificence  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Hill,  Bart, 
whose  name  win  long  be  remembered  in  its  nei^ibourhood  with  re- 
verence and  affection,  on  account  of  his  many  public  and  private 
fcharities,  and  of  his  constant  attentbn  to  the  morals  of  the  powr. 
tiuB  solid  reputation  will  outlive  the  fame  he  acquired  as  a  se- 
nator, as  a  magistrate,  or  even  as  a  preacher  and  a  champion 
in  the  cause  of  Calvinistic  methodism.  The  w^r  whidi  he  waged 
in  the  latter  capacity  against  the  whole  host  of  We^eyans,  al- 
though 

•  We  ackuowledgeonrsclves  indebted  to  "  A  Description  of  Hawkstone, 
by  T.  Rodenhiint,"  a  little  book  written  with  a  good  deal  of  fire  and 
fancy.  II  has  gone  through  nme  editions,  and  as  it  is  fin  general  request  by 
mW  strangers  thiting  Hawkstone;  we  hope  It  will  be  contintiaily  repcintiiie 
wifh^endments. 


ttottgh  tiotentt  didiMC  kap$it  the  general  beAevolebce  of  hie  dia* 
racter;  tnd  though  he  watceatfured  by  some  perBons  for  an  afieo 
taiioii  ofrdigion  on  all  oocaskmsi  ^and  that  he  was  aomewhat 
acrimonsouain  hit  polemicsi  yet  his  practice  keptpace  with  his  do« 
Tout  pMAasiona.  His  brother)  Sir  John  Hillt  who  succeeded  to 
his  title  and  estates,  supports  the  dignity  of  the  fisttmly  in  the  truo 
old  Eaghsh  way,  and  has  the  happiness  to  see  his  numerooa 
progeny  rising  to  distinction  in  various  departments  of  the  state* 
Of  his  sons,  The  Hon.  Francis  Hill  was  Secretary  of  Legation 
at  the  court  ot  Lisbon,  and  subsequently  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  and 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  John  HiU  has  supported  the  glory  of  tho 
British  anns  through  a  suocession  of  long  and  arduous  can^Igns* 

WEM 

is  a  parish  and  tfiarket  town,  about  seven  miles  south  of  Wfait'> 
cburdk  It  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  source  of  the  river 
JUdmf  from  whence  Horsdey*  infers  that  it  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Rutunium*  It  consists  of  one  large  open  street,  with  a 
ftw  smaller  onea.  The  church,  a  rectory  of  iht  real  value  of 
about  500L  per  annum,  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  lo^ 
tower  steeple  and  a  fine  chanceL 

On  the  attainder  of  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
reign  of  Eiiaibeth,  the  manor  of  Wem  fdl  to  the  crown;f  and 
James  the  Second  disgraced  himself  and  the  title  in  conferring 
k  OB  the  infiamoas  Jefieries,  who  had  the  estate,  and  was  created 
Baron  Wem.  On  the  death  of  that  execrated  chancellor,  the 
title  and  estate  Ml  to  his  son,  who  shortly  afterwards  dying,  the 
tide  became  extinct.  The  free-school  at  this  place  was  founded  J 
and  endowed  by  the  loyal  and  patriotic  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  who 
^ras  bom  in  this  town  in  the  year  1586»  He  was  brought  up 
a  draper,  X  in  London,  but  received  a  liberal  education  at  Cam- 

bridgo 

•  P.  418.  f  D«g.  Baron,  I.  593, 595. 

I  Fkiller*a  WortlitM  of  England,  Shropshire,  p.  iO,  and  the  Englldi  Ba> 
roaeu,  VoL  IL  am  Iftr,  p.  H. 
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bridge  unhremty.  In  1639  Mr.  Adams  was  elected  sheriiF  of 
London,  on  which  he  gave  up  his  business  and  devoted  his  lime 
entirely  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  good,  as  he  conceivedy 
of  the  Commonwealth.*  By  his  gfeat  diligence  and  pereeve* 
tance  he  became  so  thoroughly  master  of  every  part  of  his  da^, 
as  a  public  citizen,  that  there  were  no  honours  which  this  great 
metropolis  could  confer  which  he  did  not  receive.  As  president 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital  he  exerted  himself  so  effectually  as  to 
save  Uiat  foundation  from  the  ruin  with  which  the  injustice  and 
firaud  of  one  of  the  stewards  had  nearly  involved  it.  He  was 
often  returned  a  burgess  in  Parliament,  though  his  unvarying 
loyalty  and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  times  prevented  his  ever 
taking  a  seat  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  nation.  In  1645  he 
was  elected  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  f  which  office  he  filled 
with  the  greatest  faithfulness  and  disinterestedness:  he  had, 
however,  very  high  notions  of  prerogative,  and  on  this  accoimt 
acquired  the  scoffing  title  of  the  Prerogative  Lord  Mayor.j: 
Nor  did  his  inflexible  integrity  to  the  unfortunate  Charles 
escape  the  canting  censure  of  the  pseudo-saints  of  his  day,  who 
compared  him  to  the  wicked  Ahaz,  for  breaking,  as  they  said, 
his  promise;  though  the  author  (an  author,  it  must  be  confessed, 
not  always  to  be  depended  upon)  of  Gangroena  asserts  that  he 
performed  his  promise  most  punctually  and  conscientiously.  § 
The  etieroies  of  Charles  the  First,  who  were  then  coming  Into 
power,  thought  proper  to  search  his  house  in  pursuit  of  that 
unhs^py  monarch,  and  finding  that  Adams  was  not  easily  to  be 
moulded  in  a  form  exactly  suitable  to  their  purposes,  sent  him 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  some  time.  He  however  per« 
severed  in  his  attachment  to  the  royal- cause,  and  is  said  to  have 
carried  his  zeal  so  far  as  to  make  a  remittance  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  Charles  the  Second  while  in  exile.    On  the  eve  of 

the 

*  Dr.  lftrd/8  Ser.  at  Sir  Thomat  Adains*»  Fnneral,  &c.  4to.  1688,  p.  36. 

t  Delaiuie*8  Anglise  IMetropoUs,  8vo.  1690,  p.  237. 

I  miMirn*8  London's  Liliefties.  $  Oao.  Part  UL  pp.  179,  SM. 


Ae  iOrtofMion  he  waa  deputed  by  the  coiporadon  of  Londda  U> 
^  wkh  General  Monk  to  Breda  in  HoDand,  to  offer  their  coc- 
gratulattons  to  the  Jung,  and  to  attend  hhn  to  England:  he  was 
then  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Charles,  though  by  no  means 
noted  for  gratitude,  remembered  the  services  of  his  <^  friend 
and  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  a  few  days  after 
his  inauguration  in  the  Jungly  functions.  His  munificence  and 
and  charity,  private  as  well  as  public,  were  exaoiplary.  Besides 
establishing  the  firecHBchool  at  Wem,  he  founded  an  Arabic  pro- 
fessorship in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  which  afforded  a 
pension*  to  the  learned  Abraham  Wheelock.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  this  eminent  scholar,  who  was  also  a  native  of  Shrop- 
shire, Sir  Thomas  Adams  was  at  the  expense  of  printing  the 
Persian  gospels,  and  of  dispersing  them  in  the  Eastern  countries, 
with  the  intent,  as  he  expressed  it,  of  throwing  a  stone  at  the 
forehead  of  Mahomet.  Though  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
public  troubles  must  have  considerably  impaired  his  property, 
yet  the  open  stream  of  his  benevolence  flowed  as  freely  as  ever; 
he  distribcited  his  wealth  with  a  liberal  hand  for  the  support  of 
hospitals  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Graceful  in  his  person, 
amiable  in  his^  deportment,  and  eloquent  in  his  discourse,  he 
won  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him,  attracting 
others  to  the  paths  of  virtue  by  the  brightness  of  hb  own  ex^ 
ample.  His  goodness,  in  the  quaint  but  forcible  language  of 
his  eulogist,  f  ^^  was  not  only  at  his  tongue's,  but  his  fingers* 
ends.'*  In  his  last  years  he  was  afliicted  by  a  most  excruciating 
disorder,  the  stone,  which  he  bore  with  a  degree  of  fortitude 
consistent  with  h)s  other  virtues.  He  died  on  the  24th  of  Fe«> 
bruary  1667,  in  the  ei^y^first  year  of  his  age. 

Near  this  town  was  bom  in  the  year  1640  William  Wycherley, 
an  eminent  comic  writer*    At  fifteen  yean  of  age  he  was  sent 

to 

*  FuBer's  History  of  tlie  University  of  Cambridge  since  the  Conqcest, 
fol.  1655,  p.  166,  sub,  aim,  1651-^. 

t  Dr.  Ilardy's  Funeral  Sermon  on  Sir  Thomas  Adam5,  preached  in  the 
Cbarch  of  St.  Catberiae  Crce.    p.  91. 
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tb  Fhuioe»  and  reuded  some  time  on  die  badcs  of  tbe  CharenU^ 

where  lie  was  often  admitted  to  the  coovenatioB  of  Madame  dt 

Montauster,  one  of  the  moat  accomplished  ladies  at  the  couit  of 

{France*    A  little  before  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second 

be  became  a  gentlenMm:  qommoner  of  Qneen's  college  Oxford, 

and  afterwards  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple.    Here 

he  applied  himself  to  the  wiitmg  of  comedies*    His  wit  and 

gaiety  rendered  him  a  favourite  at  court  as  well  as  with  the  town. 

The  Duchess  of  Qeveland,  according  to  Dennis^  admitted  him 

to  the  last  degree  of  intimacy.  Throogh  the  influence  of  VtlBerst 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  gained  the  patronage  of  the  King,  who 

shewed  him  peculiar  attention  during  a  severe  illness,  and  con* 

fared  aok  him  many  favours.    About  this  period  of  his  life^ 

beiiq;  at  Tunbridge,  be  was  lounging  in  a  bookseller's  shop,  when 

die  Countess  of  Dro^ieda  a  young  widow,  rich,  noble  and  beau* 

lifiil»  came  to  enquire  for  **  The  Plam  Dealer."    «<  Hie  Plain 

Dealer,  madam**  replied  the  booksell^,  **  There  he  is  for  you," 

pushing  Mr.  Wycheriey  towards  her.    **  Yes,''  said  Wycherley» 

**  This  lady  can  bear  plain  dealing  for  she  appears  so  ac* 

oos^ished,  that  what  wouM  be  compliment  to  others  woidd  to 

her  be  phin  dealing."    ««  Nb  truly  sv,"  said  the  Countess,  ^  i 

ttnnotwithoutrayfiiuhs  any  more  than  the  rest  of  my  sex,  and 

yet  I  love  plain  deahng,  and  am  never  more  pleased  with  it  than 

when  it  tells  me  of  them."    The  lady  and  Wydieriey  feH  into 

conversation,  he  watted  upon  her  home,  an  intimacy  ensued,  and 

and  shortly  after  their  return  to  London  he  married  her  without 

acquainting  the  King.    This  disrespect,  and  his  absence  from 

court  gained  him  Charles's  displeasure.      His  marriage  too 

proved  unhappy,  the  conntess  was  jedous  of  him  to  distraction^ 

and  could  not  endure  him  to  be  out  of  her  sight.    She  however 

made- some  amends  for  these  cq>rices  by  dying  within  a  reason* 

pble  time;  but  his  title  to  her  fortune  was  disputed;  a  law-suit 

ensued  which  ruined  his  finances  and  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

Here  he  languished  seven  years.    His  release  was  owing  to 

James  the  Second,  who  having  seen  his  play  of  the  Plain  Dealer 

was 
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was  so  ddii^ed  with  it  that  he  4)rdered  the  payment  of 
Wychoiey's  ddita  wid  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  dOOL  per 
annum.  He  was  however  too  modest  to  give  a  full  accoiBit  of 
his  debts,  and  laboured  under  embarrassments  from  which  the 
subsequent  death  of  his  father  did  not  much  relieve  him.  A 
short  period  before  his  own  decease  he  married  a  young  woman 
of  150(M.  fortune  which  he  applied  to  his  own  Agencies. 
Heven  days  afterwards,  Jannaiy  ),  1715,  he  died.  His  re* 
mams  were  interred  in  Covent  Garden  church.* 

In  the  same  house  which  gave  bnth  to  the  last  mentioned 
writer  was  bom  Mr.  John  Ireland,  author  of  ^  Illustra* 
tions  of  Hogarth.''  He  was  descended  from  a  fkmily  eminent 
for  th^  conscientious  adherence  to  their  religious  princi* 
'pfes.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Holland, 
and  grand-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Henry.  With  a  strong 
predilection  for  literature  and  painting  he  had  a  turn  for  me* 
diantcs,  and  was  therefore  placed  by  his  friends  with  a  watdi* 
■laker.  He  married  while  young  and  engaged  in  an  extensive 
business,  but  was  not  successfuL  For  pictures,  prints,  and 
books,  he  had  a  great  fondness  and  a  refined  taste;  his  collection 
of  the  works  of  Mortimer  and  Hogarth  was  well  chosen.  In  tiie 
circle  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  were  many  men,  eminent  in 
the  arts,  the  bar  and  the  diurch.  He  was  the  particular  friend 
of  GlUBsboroogh,  and  the  €ant  protector  of  Henderson;  whose 
life  and  letters  he  published  fai  1786.  His  next  work  which  ap- 
peared with  his  name  prefixed,  was  **  Hogarth  Illustrated*'  in 
two  volumes.  The  book  abounds  with  anecdotes  which  the 
author's  long  connections  with  men  conversant  with  the  subjects 
of  the  work  enabled  him  to  supply.  These  are  generally  related 
in  a  lively,  agreeable  style,  and  though  not  always  appropriate 
to  the  print  in  question,  have  a  connection  with  the  general  sid>- 
jeet.  In  the  latter  period  of  his  life  Mr.  Ireland  was  afflicted 
wilb  a  complication  of  disorders  which  rendered  society  irksome 

to 
•  Gro.  Blog.  Diet.  Vol.  p.  377.  et  $f q. 
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to  him,  and  his  su&rings  were  aggravated  by  pecuniary  difficul<^ 
ties.  He  died  at  the  close  of  the  year  1808,  in  the  Tidnity  of 
Birmingham* 

HODNET. 

jUomarchus  or  Llowarchus  a  Welsh  poet  uses  the  word 
Hydnydh  for  the  name  (£  a  place,  which  Mr.  Llwyd  conjectures 
to  be  Hodnet;  but  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  name  is  Saxon 
from  Odo  the  owner,  or  some  one  of  note  there  before  the  con- 
quest. Earl  Koger  held  Odenett  which  gave  name  to  the  hun« 
dred  in  Doomsday,  that  has  since  gone  under  the  name  of  Brad* 
ford  North.  That  earl  had  here  a  presbyter  and  a  prepositus^ 
A  presentment  was  made  by  a  jury  at  the  assizes  in  the  fi%« 
sixth  of  Henry  the  Third  touching  the  forest  of  Hodnet. 
George  de  Cautelupe  Baron  of  Bergeveny  in  the  first  of  Edward 
the  First  was  seized  of  the  manor,  as  one  of  the  fees  appendant 
to  the  Barony  of  Montgomery.  It  appears  that  this  Geoi^ 
had  two  sisters  his  coheirs:  Johanna  married  to  John  de  Hast* 
ingSy  and  Millescent  married  to  Eudo  de  la  Zouch,  who  had  for 
their  property  one  knight's  fee,  which  Odo  de  Hodnet  held  in 
Hodnet.  In  the  twentieth  of  Edward  the  First  a  quo  warranto 
was  brought  against  William  de' Hodnet  for  holding  a  market^ 
and  claiming  the  emendations  of  assize  of  bread  and  beer,  with 
the  liberty  of  free  warren  in  the  manor  of  Hodnet.  For  plea 
he  produced  his  charters,  and  so  was  dismissed  with  honour* 
llie  jury  at  the  same  assizes  found  that  the  serjean^  of  William 
de  Hodenet  was  to  be  steward  of  the  castle  of  Montgomery^ 
and  to  defend  the  outworks  of  the  castle  with  his  family  and 
servants,  and  that  this  serjeanty  had  been  given  to  his  ancestors 
by  Robert  de  Belesme  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  daughter  and 
heir  of  William  de  Hodenet  was  married  to  William  de  Ludlow. 
In  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  the  Third,  Lawrence  de  Ludlow 
'  son  and  heir  of  Maud  wife  of  William  de  Ludlow,  paid  100s. 

for 
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fSor  the  relief  of  his  manor  of  Hodenjrthy  holden  by  the  service 
of  one  knight's  fee»  by  Lawr^ce  de  Ludlow  chevalier  in  Hodnet* 
In  the  nineteenth  of  Richard  the  Second,  William  la  ^uch  de 
Harringworthy  knight,  was  seized  of  this  manor.  Escheat  in 
the  twenty-second  of  Richard  the  Second,  Roger  de  Mortimer 
Earl  of  March  was  seized  of  the  whole  knight's  fee  of  John  de 
Ludlow  in  Hodnet.  In  the  nineteenth  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
Gilbert  Talbot  did  homage  for  this  manor.  In  the  thir^-second 
of  Henry  the  Eight,  Thomas  Madlicote,  and  Henry  Townrowe 
did  homage  and  fealty  **  pro  situ  de  Hodnet  manerii."  In  the 
fourteenth  of  Elizabeth  the  queen  gave  leave  to  John  Vernon 
and  Elizabeth  his  wife  to  alienate  this  manor  of  Walter  Earl  of 
Essex,  and  his  heirs.  And  in  thei  second  of  James  Sir  Robert 
Vernon,  -Knight  makes  an  alienation  hereof  to  Robert  Need* 
ham.  Esquire  and  others.  In  the  tweUlh  of  Charles  the  Second 
Henry  Vernon  of  Hodnet  was  created  a  baronet  of  this  king* 


DRAYTON, 

•nee  called  Market  Drayton,  in  the  north  eastern  extremity 
of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Staft>rdshire  is  a  clean  little 
town,  watered  by  the  river  Tern,  and  contains  rather  more  than 
three  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  parish  church  of  St.  Mary 
kttilt  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  was  put  into  thorough  repair  in 
1787»  after  b^g  stripped  of  its  gothic  honours.  The  steepld  if 
iqpparently  of  more  recent  date  than  the  vdiole  body  of  the 
ehurdi,  as  the  former  needed  no  repair  when  the  latter  was  in 
ruins.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  madi 
larger ;  many  <dd  foundations  being  traced  in  the  fields  around 
it  Previously  to  the  introduction  of  canals  it  had  one  of  the 
IpreateBI  markets  m  0ie  district.    The  wharf  at  Stone  in  Sta£* 

fordsUre 
*  Mr.  Dovastotfk  Matascfipts. 
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iardshire  drew  mucli  of  its  trader    Here  is  a  manufketore  of 
paper,  and  another  of  liair  for  cliair  bottoms  &c. 
Twelve  miles  south  of  Drayton  is 


NEWPORT 

tt  mall  market  Umn^  likeirise  on  the  borders  of  StafbrdaUro 
mar  the  WatUng^  street*  It  aacieDtly  belonged  to  the  Audleya 
and  to  a  family  of  its  own  name*  to  whom  it  gave  the  tttte  of 
baron.*  The  parish  diturch  stands  in  (be  middle  of  the  mtin 
street  which  forms  the  town*  It  is  an  ancient  struoture  bat  the 
aUe-alsles  have  been  rebuilt  m  a  modem  style  with  brick^  aiult^ 
the  oCher  portions  have  all  the  venerable  marks  of  age*  Hence 
it  exh3)its  a  most  incongruous  aod  fimtasttc  jumble  of  moulderinf 
stmie  and  gaiy  red  brick  work,-- gothic  arches  and  battlemenl9^ 
and  Grecian  embellishments.  Within  is  an  ancient 'monmneai 
cyf  a  judge  Salter.  From  some  remaining  specimens  it  appears 
that  the  original  architecture  of  the  interior  (previous  to  its  sad 
mutilation  about  a  century  ago)  was  beautiful,  and  of  the 
fifleenth  century.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul  at  Shrewsbury  were  patroo^  of  the  Church  of  Newport; 
&mt  them  it  was  purchaaed  io  the  twentieth  of  ,3enry  thu 
Sixth  by  Thomas  Draper,  citia^en  of  LondoA^  who  made  it  colt 
fegiate,  placing  in  it  a  dittos  aod  four  fellows.  The  custos  way 
the  parish  priest.  The  college  property  was  granted  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  Edmund  Dowaing  and  Peter  Ashton. 

The  free-tcfaool  was  founded  by  W.  Adams,  Esq.  a  native  of 
Ais  town,  and  hsdicrdasher  and  alderman  of  London*  It  is  a 
atatefy  brick  boikling  aad  has  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  scbor 
lars,  who  are  here  qualified  for  Ae  uaiversity.  Its  lands,  whictt 
are  in  the  parish  of  Knighton  Grange  Staffordshire,  were  ex* 
coated  from  parliamentary,  parochial  or  any  other  kind  ef  taxes 

by 

•  Ooii#i'«  Cmndn,  HI.  34. 
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by  a  grant  from  Oliver  CromweDb  *  At  a  short  dfataiilce  ai^  two 
alms-houses  built  and  eiidowed  by  the  munidcent  founder  of  the 
school,  who  gave  S6(A.  towards  the  buffing  of  a  town  house. 
Newport  sustained  great  damage  by  a  fire  whieh  broke  out  on 
Ae  16th  of  May.  1665;  it  consiined  one  hundred 'and  sixty 
houses,  the  loss  of  which,,  mth.  what  they  contained^  was  esti- 
mated at  80>000L 

This  town  contends  with  Slufflial  fyr  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  that  humorous  but*llcentious  (foet^  TotA'Brdwn. 
From  Newport  school  he  entered*  at  Christ  Church  OxforcL 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  remained  long  there,  for  taking  ad- 
▼anti^  of  a.  remittance  from  an  indulgent  father,  and  trusting 
that  his  wit  would  h^  out  his  learning,  he  dashed  off  for  the 
capital,  and  entered  into  all  its  gaieties.  Having  drained  the 
cup  of  pleamnre  to  the  dregs,  and  dissipated  the  last  carolus  in 
his  purse,  he  retired  to  Kingston  upon  Thames,  and  trusting  to 
his  proficiency  in  the  ancient  and.  modem  language,  <^>ened  a 
sdiool.  The  drudgery  of  the  employlnent  soon  disgusted  him: 
he  returned  to  London  and  to  h»  former  way  of  life,  drawing 
mttes  on.  Parnassus  to  discharge  his  tavern  reckonings,  and  wast* 
ing  his  richiund  of  wit  and  humour  in  low  abuse  and  frivolous 
satire.'  Admired  and  shunned,  laughed  at  and  despised,  he 
passed  the  latter  pact  of  his  lifb  in  great  indigence.  It  is  said 
tfiat'Lord  Dorset,  pitying. hk  misfortunes,  invited  him  to  a 
-Christmas  dinner,  where  Tom,  to  his  gratefhl  surprise,  found  a 
banknote  of  fifty  pounds  laid  under  his  plate.*  He  died  in  the 
year  170^  in  extreme  poverty,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters 
of  ^Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  reniains  of  Mrs.  Behn,  with 
whom  he  had  in  his  life-t^noe  been  intimate*  His  whblef  works 
were  printed  in  1707,  in  four  rolumes^  consisting  of  dialogues, 
essays,  declamations,  satires,  Uttets:  from  the  deeid  to  the  living, 
tonsktions,  amusements,.  Stc'  .These  writings,  eithibit  the  cha- 
f   Vol.  XIII.  U  .  ratter 

*  Noble^  Contiiraal^on  of  Gnutfget'i  Biogrtpbical  Ifotoiy,  VoL  L 
p*  ?5r. 


raotar  of  the  ibtliiv'i  muid;  they  are  repieitt  «vilh  wk  and  ha« 
moor,  MHifmed  wilhkBiming  but  degraded  bj  indelicacy^ 

In  tbe{»eig)ihourlioodt)f  NesvepoitttAeTillagexif  I^Li.B9ki7 
near  whicbi  in  a  aolitwy  and  iieiired  tituatton,  partly  surroonded 
«4tbW4M)d«6tttMlth^niin4of  Litteshufl  Abbey.  A  vievy  aonsider^ 
aUa  pa^  of  the  Abhey  Church  reraaiof  •  The  great  western  en« 
trance  is  a  fine  round  Norman  arch,  richly  recessed  vrUh  ribs  and 
tunakag  folii^e:  this  8ae(ns,to  hare  been  the  lower  portion  of  a 
western  toirer.  The  clMirdihas  no  oUierretnatas  besides  its  wih^ 
dows  «iid4oo»9  by  which  a  just  ideamay  be  formed  of  its  original 
arcluteoturej  the  pillars  and  lurc&es  of  the  nale  and  teaasept  hdag 
totally  destroyed.  The  south  door*  wbichcamnmnicatedw^  the 
cloister^  is  certainty  «&e  of  die  most  hij^y  admitted  early  Norauii 
arches  in  the  kingdom:  dusters  Of  slender  shafts,  some  spiral^ 
oth^s  overspread  with  loaedge-wiorkya&d  having  tfie  astannediata 
^aces  embellished  with  moiddifligB,  support  a  sonaciccnlar  arch, 
overq>read  with  omanseMs  peenHar  to  the  Ssixm  and  earlkst 
Nonnan  ^architecture.  The  nor  A  and  soulli  windoars  of  iJie 
choir  ate  tmt^Wf  pkuflb  and  roand-headed*  but  the  east  window 
is  large,  with  a  beautifol  pointed  arch  of  the  fourteenth  cen* 
tury,  within  whi<^  are  some  i^mains  of  tracery.  The  area  of 
the  cloister,  aow  afaerm-yard,  is  attached  to  thoaoulh  side  of 
nave.  The  ^tranc0  of  the  chapter*house,  a  fine  Norman  arch 
with  undulsKting  mouldings,  was  latdy  standing,  «nd  thena  atOI 
are  some  scattered  portions  ef  other  apartments.  The  walla  of 
the  refectory  are  converted  into  a  good  fiwmer's  dwdling-house^ 
The  boundaiy  wall  of  .the  precinct  nmy  be  traced  to  a  consider^ 
able  distance  ftom  the  present  remams  of  the  Abbey.  Tht 
churoh,  which  was  crudform,  and  psdbably  had  two  towers^ 
one  in  the  centre  and  the  other  «t  the  west  end,  measured  in 
lengA  39B  feet,  the  breaddi  of  the  nmre  S6  feet  Hie  stalls  of 
the  <jioir  were,  at  die  dissolution,  removed  to  diecoUe^ate  chnnAi 
«f  Wolverhampton,  where  they  In  part  remain.  The  Abbey  and 
its  estate  are  «ow  the  property  of  ^  Mar^  of  StafiboL 

In 
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WELLINGTON, 

g  small  oefit  town  ia  i^ggpulaqf  district^  wkk  a  vrell  suppliecl 
fu^much^e^ueiite^marl^^tQDTtwiesdajffu  Ita  church  i«  a  Tecjr 
hancfaome  modern  ftruc^ure,  appftr^ndy  of  the  £sur  atono  of 
GrindhjU;  near  it  it  a  iMsry  reipfsclable  charity  school.  It  wai 
fi^  thi^  t^wn  i|Bd  ita  ykinity  that  Charles  the  ^iist,  ^ea  on  hit 
nuireh  to  Shprevsbiyx^  pius^a-^  his  forces,  aodafter  issuing  orders 
^r  the  nuijn^nBiyw  of  stnpt  discipline*  made  a  solemn  protests* 
fio^  that  he  would  defend  the  established  rdigion,  govern  by 
Ifw,  and  preeerve  i^e  liberty  of  the  subject;  ai^d  tfiat  if  he  con* 
yier^  he  i^mhiU  !)phoId  th^  privileges  of  Parii^ept.  It  is  to 
be  lamented  that  he  was  compelled  by  adversity  to  make  this 
protestation  of  his  purposed  adhenence  to  the  duties  of  an  Eng- 
lish B^onafrch;  had  bp  eariier  priM^tised  them  he  would  have 
avoided  the  errar§  whioh  set  himat  variaucewithhisParlianfent; 

From  this  town  ^  a^an  to  great  advantage  th/s  huge  mound  of 
the  WrfMpUf  its  base  being  diatant  only  two  miles.  Through 
the  if^teijacept  country  rmis  the  fmuman  highway  called  Wat* 
ling  Street,  which  in  tips  vicinity  giyes  name  to  a  little  viUag* 
en  the  n^Mn  road  to  ](«oo4oii. 

Beneatii  the  Wrekin,  ai^  a4|oining  the  soad  leading  to 
Shrewsbury,  is  ORLaTOK,  the  seat  of  William  Cludde,  Esq.  of  an 
w^dfioX  fiunily  in  this  county.  The  hpuse  is  aituated  in  a  rich 
verdant  lawn,  well  cjothed  with  veneraUe  oaks.  The  mansion 
^  present  baa  a  modem  air,  bgt  ia  very  ancient,  and  was  till  ci 
late  enclosed  with  If  illQs  and  «  gate-Iu>uae,  surrounded  by  a  moat. 
Here  is  a  valuable  coUeption  of  pictures,  the  chief  of  which  are^ 
%  Jew  Rabbi,  by  Rembrandt,  a  very  Ss^e  painting;  Binaldo  a^ 
Aimid^  by  Titian;  a  Ciqpid,  the  Vidor  Mundi,  by  Vandyfc; 
fpiar  landscapes,  said  to  be  by  Salvator  Rosa;  and  a  View  on 
4ie  Rhine,  by  Wpuvermaos. 
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SHiFFKAt  >i0  a  small  town  not  far  distaitt'  firbih  't^e  Sutfifd- 
shire  border,  in  the  direct  road  fVom  London  to  ShrevM)ury  and 
Hoiyhead.   It  contains  little  remarkable  besides  its  parish  church, 
which  is  a  large  and  interesting  crucifonn  building*    Under 
the  square  central  tower  were  four  semi-circular  arches  over 
which  have  been  turned  elegant  pointed  ohes;    The'  choir  on  the 
north  side  has  ancient  round  headed  windows  wiWS^on  mould* 
mgs.    In  it  ar»  a  fine  altar,  and  tonibs  of  the  fmiHf  of  Briggs. 
There  is  a  remarkable   inscription  setting*  forth  that  AVilliam 
Wakeldy  was  baptized  at  Idsall  alias  Shi€hd;-M^  1,  1591,  and 
buried  at  Adbaston,  Nov.  28,  1714:  hisage  was  I&4  iM  up- 
wards ;  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  efght  kings  and  queens'.*    At- 
tached to  the  south  aisle  is  a  fair  chantry  chapel.    The  roof  of 
the  nave,  of  oak,  is  richly  carved,  but  has  of  late  beein  "Entirely 
obscured  by  a  plaister  ceiling;    The  whole  churdi'  Niras,'  in  1 81 0, 
fitted  up  at  a  great  expense.  ^  '    • 

Shiffixal  is  distinguished  as  the  lMrth-t>lace  of  Thotnas  Beddoes, 
M.  D.  a  man  eminent  for  h'terary  talent,  as  weH  as  fiw  skill  in 
his  profession.    He  was  bom  here  about  the  year  1754  or  1755. 
His  father,  a  respectable  tanner,  sent  him  to  Oxford ;  fi*ohi  which 
University,  in  order  to  complete  his  mectical  education,  he  re- 
paired to  Edinburgh.    While  there,  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
aome  of  the  most  eminent  professors  of  the  day ;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability became  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Browri, 
whose  system  was  then  extremely  popular.    Dr.  Beddbes  seems 
to  have  founded  many  of  his  theories  upon  it    As  chemistry  was 
always  a  favourite  science  with  him,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  it  with  great  ardour.    In  1786,  he  acted  as  reader  of 
chemistry  at  Oxford,  there  being  no  professorship  for  the  science 
at  that  time  established*    In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he 
visited  France,  and  during  liis  residence  in  Paris,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Lavoisier,  with  whom  he,  after  his  return,-  carried 
on  ascientific  correspondence.    Towards  the  latter  end  of  1792, 

he 

^Elizabetb,  James  the  First,  Cliarles' the  First,  and  Second,  James  the 
SecoDd,  William  aud  Mar^',  Anne,  and  George  the  First. 
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be  resigned  his  readership  •  with  «  view  to  settle  in  life,'  ^d 
after  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  residence,  at  length  fixed 
npati  Bristol.  He  there  applied  with  energy  to  the  practice  and 
study  of  his  profession,  occasional^  publishing  the  i^ukaof  hig 
lucubrations.  Hb  principal  work  was  ^^  Hygeia ;  or,  essays 
moral  and  roedicfil  on  the  causes  a&cting  the  personal  state  of 
the  middling  and  affluent  classes,"  a  work  distinguished  by  much 
aioite  observation,  but  occasionally  tinctured  by  a  Httle  wildnesa 
ef  theory. 

He  died  on  tiie  twenty^burlh  of  December,  1808,  of  a  dr^- 
sical  complaint  in  the  chest,  under  which  he  had  for  some  time- 
laboured,  though  not  apprehensive  that  his  end  was  so  ne^«  Hit 
ardour  for  the  pursuit  of  medical  science,  was  excmfdary.  IJe 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  experhnent,  to  enqt!iyy,  and  to  cbt^ea- 
pondence  with  men  of  talents.  The  style  of  his  wtitinga  wa* 
strong,  glowing,  and  animated,  but  sometidies  lerse  and  ob- 
scure.  He  had  a  considerable  talent  for  poetry,  and  had  the 
happy  ftculty  of  viewing  every  subject  on  its  most  brilliant 
side.  He  was  an  honest  and  determined  enemy  to  quackery, 
and  delighted  to  expose  and  detect  it.  In  the  private  relations 
0f  life,  he  was  amiable  and  excellent. 

About  three  miles  to  the  east  of  Shiflhal,  on  the  borders  of 
Staffordshire,  is  Tokge,  a  considerable  village,  remarkable  for 
jts  anciently  collegiate  church  and  its  castle.  The  former 
originally  belonged  to  the '  Abbey  of  Shrewsbury,  and '  was 
purchased  by  Dame  Isd>el,  widow  of  Sir  Fulk  Pemlmdge, 
Knt.  1410,  who  re-built  it,  and  made  it  collegiate  for  a  wardens 
four  fellows,  two  clerks,  and  choristers,  to  which  was  added  an 
hospital  for  thirteen  poor  persons.  The  church  stands  within  the 
fine  demesne  of  Tonge  Castle,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  very  in- 
leresting  structure,  of  the. pointed  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century,'  consisting  of  a  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  with  a  choir 
and  cha^l.  In  the  centre  riste  a  handsome,  but  smgular  steeple. 
Immediately  above  the  roof  it  is  square,  on  this  rests  an 
•ctagonal  bell-story,  which  is  leogthened  int«  •  very  neat  but 
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totlo^f  spire,  die  dornert  of  whiehy  i^til  half  wiy  u)>«  ave 
odoriled  with  small  pinnacles,  i^iriAging  as  it  were  oiijt  of  the 
abaft.  Altfaou^  the  steeple  stailds  in  the  centre  of  the  church, 
there  neter  has  beeii  a  transept*  The  nare  is  divided  fh>ra  the 
aisles  by  three  handsome  poihted  arches,  with  cluster^  piUan 
on  each  aUe.  Adjoining  the  south  aisle  is  a  beautiful  ohan^ 
chapd.  The  ceiling  is  a  very  ridi  groin,  in  the  firia  style  of  Henry 
tbe  Eighth's  reign,  having  a  prolusion  of  delicate  ribs  and  centre 
pendents.  The  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Vernon,  Knt.  is  in  the  wdiL 
which  separates  the  chapel  friom  tfaediurch.  Over  this  is  a  fine 
cqpenscreen  of  stone,  rising  dxnit  ten  feet*  On  the  divisions  are 
four  very  rich  tabernacles,  with  the  OrigiBal  pajnting  and  gild- 
Bigt  but  bereaved  of  their  statues.  Within  the  area  of  die 
steeple^  whfcdi  stands  on  ifbur  lofiy  pointed  atiches,  reposing  on 
chistered  pillars,  are  four. superb  nfonomenti^  with  cumbent 
figures,  on  akar  tondM,  of  the  Pembridges  and  Vemons,  all  of 
aiabdrtet,  highly  adorned  with  ridi  work*  The  choir  is  small^ 
and  has  eight  stalls  on  each  side.  The  rood-loft  or  screen  ia 
nearly  perfect^  embellished  with  tnuch  carting  in  oak.  Until 
within  these  ftw  years,  this  elegant  little  choir  was  sadly  encura- 
bered  by  the  huge  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  ^the  age 
of  JaAies  the  Fifst,  which  had  absolutely  thrust  the  altwr  from 
its  {daoe.  This  has  lately  been  removed,  and  an  altar-piece  of 
tabemadelrork  made  oat  of  the  ornamental  fragments  of  ooe  of 
Ae  tombs  aader  Uie  steeple,  in  the  steeple,  besides  a  peal  of 
six  belb,  is  a  very  large  and  ancient  bell,  weighing  40  cwt. 
given  by  a  Pembridge.  Bdow  this  interesting  Gothic  e]iurdi» 
are  considerable  remains  of  the  Old  Hospital,  which  has  been  re- 
built in  the  acyoinii^  village.    The  living  is  now  oidy  acnracy. 

Tor^  CatUe  is  a  very  magnificent  structure,  erected  in  the 
test  century  by  George  Durant,  Esq.  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle, 
which  he  purchased  and  demolished.  Hie  architecture  is  a 
fltttastic  mixmre  of  ineorrect  GetKc  and  Meoridi,  but  thoi^ 
bad  in  detail,  the  efEect  produced  is  strikingly  grand,  arising  firom 
Aeiumieroiis  tim^ts  and  pilmacfesy  the  rich  ^olour  of  1^  sl<H^ 

the 
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thi  wide  tifUmtf  and  the  itately  ceo^rn  girai  to  tlie  wbtls  ky 
tirti  loh^  asd  oiignificeiit  Turldih  domei.  The  apartmente  m 
kmdioine^  end  cootaia  a  very  lafge  collectien  af  paiaiingt* 

Ai  a  liiortdittaiiea  ttom  tba  Tittage  ofTonge^  onrtha  varf 
iMirfcr  of  SfeifforddUre»  standi  BotC(»BL  Hovss,  reiiderad  ra« 
aiarkable  in  £n^itth  history  as  having  aftrdad  an  aayhan  ta 
Charles  tibue  Secand,  after  the  fiitel  hatda  of  Warcastar.  Hie 
partiimlais  of  his  flight  and  of  hb  cancesimcBt  in  this  naij^ibour* 
hood»  as  related  n  m  narraiire^  af  Us  escape  firom  the  Uafdooi 
paHiihed  after  his  Battesatioi^  are  soanearhat  curious^  Aoeoniag 
to  this  account  the  kiligt  when  he  had  quitted  hk  eouiC  iand 
lodgingii  t#  whkh  he  iMd  laired  firain  the  field,  rallied  tba  1 
ftithfiil  and  disttoguirfked  of  his  firiehds,  vho  resolved  to  \ 
paay  hies  in  hk  flight  The  Eari  of  Deiby,  who  wsaamongth^ 
niunber,  racdnunended  to  htm  oaie  Charles  Oiilord,  Esq^  4 
person  of  note  in  that  coaaitry,  as  a  coodiictar  in  his  escape. 
ColoBel  Careb8s»  a  very  gaUmt  oficec»  undertook  to  aostaln  die 
bnml  of  the  pmsaaag  eneayt  and  to  keep  then  in  diedc,  irfnle 
the  fciQg  gained  d«ttsace»  a  senrioe  which  he  very  hravdy  aad 
suocess&Uy  eflected.  Franck  Yates»  a  faOoarer  of  IMbr.  OiObnd^ 
acted  as  i^de  to  the  royal  escort  After  a  rapid  flight  of 
twenty-five  miles,  the  king  arrived  with  Ae  Earl  of  Der^  and 
other  Lords,  about.three  in  the  mosiung  ef  Thnraday,the  feorth 
of  September,  1651,  at  a  house  cdkd  fVkiie  LaiK0i,sbo«tdme 
quarters  ^  a  mile  JGrom  Boscobel«  ''Hie  White  Ladks  wai  a 
hause  bdoagii^  to  eaie  Fitaherbert,  where  one  Gefrge  PeadrlU, 
hearing  oomobedy  fcaorb'ng  at  the  gate  so  early,  and  opening 
the  window,  espied  the  aferesaid  Francis  Yates,  who  was  hk 
brother-ia4aw,  with  JMr«  Gifford,  to  whom  he  preseatly  qacned 
the  door,  and  enquired  of  hk  bredier  Tates,  what  news  from 
Worcester^  wlw  told  hmi  tiiat  the  King  was  defeated,  and  in 

U4  ^   pofsnk 

*  A  true  Bwimtiwc  and  reUtioo  of  hk  most  sacred  Mi^y*t  nuracolont 
cMsps  iram  Wsrosi«er»  OB  tiNi  ttiird  of  September,  1661,  tiH  fakarmil  at 
Bmk.  Priotod  at  London  Ibr  O.  CollKm.  1660,  Qssrto^  contsming  ddt 
pages.    ilsrllliB€»Vol.-fi.p^S47. 
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irdrsiloft;  /and'  ^erefore*  bade  him  make  haste  and  put  on  hi$ 
doaUu ;  but  before  he.  could  make  hinttelf  ready^  the  kjng  with 
most  .of  his  Iphky  had  entered  the  iiouse,  and  come  into  the 
hall;  where>  after  a  short  consultation  held  amongst  them,  the 
Earl  of  Derby*  caHed  for  William  Pendritt,4he  eldest  brother^ 
who  being .  conde,  George  was  sent  to  Tonge»  to  one  Robert 
Beard^tm  honest  subject,  to  enquire  of  him  whether  diere  were 
any  scattered  parties  of  the  king's  thereabouts,  or  any  of  the 
enemy's  appearing,  who  brought  word  that  the  coast  was  yet 
(^ear,  and  dq  parties  at  all  to  be  seen.    In  his  return  he  met  with 
his  brother  Richard,  forkow  those  few  inhabitants^thatliTed  there 
were  awaked  with  the  noise,  and  thek  own  ill-boding  thoughts 
«nd  fears  of  ^be  success  at  Worcester.    Richard  was  no  seonw 
come  in  but  Esquire  Gifibrd  oalled  for  him  and bidhimniaiDe 
liaste,and  bring  with  him  his  best  doaths,  whidi  were  a  jump 
and  breedhes  of  green  coarse  cloth,  and  a  doe^in  leather 
dcublet;  the  hat  was  borrowed  of  Humphry  Pendrill  themifier, 
b6ing  an  old  grey  one,  that  turned  up  its  brms  ;.the  shirt  (which 
in  that  country  language  tiiey  called  a  burden, '  or  n<^^g^  shirt, 
cf  cloth  that  is  made  of  the  coarsest  of  the  hemp)  was  had  of 
one  Edward  Martin,   George  Pendrill's  band,  and  William 
Cresflwell's  shoes,  which  the  king  having  presently  unstr^iped 
jnmself  of  his  own  deaths,  did  nimbly  put  on.    His  buff  coM  a^d 
linen-dodblet,  and  a  grey  pair  of  breeches  whidi  he  wore  be^ 
fore,  he\gave  into  these  birothers'  hands,  who  forthwith  buried 
them  under  ground,  where  they  lay  five  w«eks  before  they  durst 
take  them  up  again.    The  jewels^  off  his  arm,  he  gare  to  one  of 
the  iords  then  departing.    Then  Richard  came  witii  a  pair  of 
shears  and  rounded  the  king's  hair,  which  my  Lord   Wilmot 
having  before  cut  with  a  knifo,  had  untowardly  notched;  and  the 
king  was  pleased  to  take  notice  of  Riobard's  good  harboring,  so 
as  to  prefer  his  work  before  my  Lord  Wilmot's ;  and  gave  him 

the 

•  Lord  Derby  Ind  takea  tiiis  place  for  a  sabteiibge  after  the  defeat  given 
luni  by  Cpl.  Xjlbuni,  near  Wigairm  Laocasbire,  and  wailUHitiauited  tbere, 
and  by  Uiem  conveyed  to  Worcester  to  tbe  Kiqg*    Narratite,  wi  tup. 
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Ae  prrise  of  it|^  and  ncm^hitf  majesty  was  h  In  mode  the  wood- 
njan.**    The  mw^b  gde*  oi^  to  relate  that  the  Lords  departed, 
leaving  the  king  in  th«  oare  of  these  honest  people.    H^  went 
ovl  in  his'hWMble  haliAhlieii^i  wit&  a  wood-hill  in  his  hand,  ao 
companied  ^hy  '  Richard,    into  the  adjoining   woods,    leaving 
Humphrey  and  Gedrge  as  scouts.  -  He  had  not  heen  there  an  • 
hour,  before  a  troop  t^  horse  of  the  enemy's  came  to  White 
Ladies,  and  encpured  if  some  of  the  king's  horse  and  himself  had 
ttot paased^that  way ;  the  answer  given  was,  that  about  three  houri 
before,  there  had^been  a  party  of  horse,  and  as  they  supposed, 
the  king  widi  theifrv  but  that  they  presently  departed  without 
Buddng  any  further  search.    The   king  was  apprized  of  this  by 
hii  scouts,  «nd  refaained  in  the  wood  till  evening,  when  he 
returned  to  the  house*    Afler  supping  on  the  home)y  fare  of  his 
hoft^  he  prepared  to  depart,  having  ^srmed  a  resolution  of 
going  into  Wales;    »Jane  Pendrill,  the  mother  of  the  five 
brethren,  came  to  see  him,  and  expressed  her  joy  that  providence 
had  made  her  sons  the  instruments,  as  she  hoped,  of  his  ma- 
jesty's safeguard  and  deliverance.    Francis  Yates  offered  him 
thirty  shillings  in  silver,  of  which  the  king  accepted  ten,  and 
bade  him  keep  the  remainder.     When  it  was  near  night,  these 
fiiithful  people  took  leave  of  their  royal  guest  oh  their  knees, 
beseeching  God  to  guide  and  bless  him.    The  king,  accom- 
panied by  Richard,  proceeded  to  Madeley,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Francis  Wd&,  who  gave  them  to  understand  that  it  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  to  attempt  to  pass  into  Wales,  as  the 
country  was  m  all  parts  overrun  with  soldiers.    He  durst  not 
afford  them  an  asylum  in  hu  house,  but  directed  them  to  a  hay- 
mow, where  they  took  up  their  lodging.    At  the  close  of  the 
following  day,  the  king  and  Richard,  retreated  to  their  former 
abode  having  received  a  snudl  supply  of  money  from  Mr.  Wolfe. 
On  the  Saturday  morning  they  proceeded,  without  making  any 
stay  at  Richard's  dwelHng,  to  Boscobel,  a  house  of  Mr.  Gifford^ 
where  Wllham  Pendrill  and  his  wife  dwelt  as  hous^eepers* 
Here  the  king  worn  down  with  fatigue,   m^t  with  the  kindesti. 

treatment. 
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treatmenti  and  had  aba  the  aatkfiution  oC  being  jomed  hf 
Colonel  Careless,  who,  after  maoj  hardship  and  hair-breadth 
tecapea,  made  hjs  way  hither.  '*  After  a  i^ert  confarenoe,  and 
but  inohoated  counsel  a£  the  king's  problMeat  meana  of  escape^ 
it  was  resolved  by  th^n  to  betakeilbtoifiriveB  to  the  wood  again, 
and  accordingly  about  nine  o?dock  that  Saturday  morning,  the 
sixth  of  September,  they  went  into  thd  wood,  and  €<^onel  Care- 
less brought  and  led  the  king  to  that  so  much  cdebraied  aai^ 
where  bef<M-e  he  had  himself  been  lodged.  • ...  By  the  help  of 
William  Pendrill's  wood-ladder,  they  got  up  into  the  bougba 
and  brandies  of  the  tree,  which  were  very  thkk  and  well  spread^ 
fiill  of  leaves,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  discern 
through  them.*'  Here  the  king,  being  accommodated  wilh 
pillows,  fell  asleep  for  some  hours,  and  awaking  very  hungry, 
was  regaled  by  the  colonel  with  a  lunch  (£  bread  and  cheese 
with  which  Pendrill's  wife  had  fomished  him.  Meantime  a- 
messenger,  who  had  been  dispatched  to  Wolverhampton  to 
enquire  after  means  for  furthering  their  escape,  returned  with 
intelligence  that  one  Mr.  Whitgrave,  of  Mosdy,  was  well  dis- 
posed to  assist  them. 

Towards  evening  they  descended  from  the  tree  and  were  con* 
ducted  to  the  garden  of  Bosoobel  House,  where  they  drank 
some  wine  that  the  messenger  had  brought  from  Wolveriiamp* 
ton.  At  night  they  went  to  the  house,  and  the  king,  being 
very  hungry,  enquired  of  William  if  he  could  procure  him  a 
loin  of  mutton.  The  man  replied  that  he  had  i^ot  such  a  joint, 
but  would  on  that  occasion  make  free  with  his  master's  flock. 
Accordingly  a  sheep  was  brought  into  the  ground-cellar,  and 
the  colonel,  not  having  patience  to  wait  for  a  knife,  stabbed  it 
with  his  di^;ger.  When  it  was  cut  up,  a  hind  quarter  was 
brought  to  the  king,  who  immediatdy  fell  to  chopping  the  loin 
m  pieces,  and  assisted  in  frying  them.  This  repast  being  ended, 
the  king  was  conducted  to  a  recess  between  two  walls,  which 
had  been  contrived  for  purposes  of  concealment,  and  here  he 
slept  very  inconveniently,  as  the  place  was  too  short  for  him. 

The 
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Hie  neit  night  he  was  accoiMBodiied  with  a  sorry  bed  upon 
the  staircai^y  that  tile  meanneBs  <yf  hfo  lodgmg  might  secure  him 
ftomsuspicioo*  TIlefbHowingdaylMircceiv^amessagefroiiiLoiM 
Wimot,  who  Uy  eorxcMeA  at  Mr.  Whitgrave^  inTltiBg  him  t0 
come  thidwry  o  die  retreat  wab  mudi  mdre  secare.  On  Moo* 
dayi  the  dgiMh  idf  Sefnember,  near  midnigltt,  the  Ictng  being 
fhmisbed  with  a  horse,  set  off  ibr  Moaelyy  accompanied  by 
C^loM  Caifeleu,  and  the  six  fcrothtniy  idio^ODdocted  haas 
saMy  to  within  a  iihort  distance  of  Mr.  Whitgiave's  house. 
Here  he  alighted,  and  was  proceeding  hMti^y  toward  the  phwe» 
when  recotteetiflg  that  nioit  of  his  guard  were  to  tatarh  home, 
be  weM  back  to  them  and  said,  «<  t  im  troid>led  tlHit  I  ft>t|ot 
ta  tske  ieaire  wf  my  fHancb)  but  if  tsfer  I  eome  baiek  to  Enf* 
ktfd^  by  fth:  lar  fbttl  means,  t  will  remeniber  yw:  let  me  sefr 
you  whenever  it  shall  please  God.'*  They  all  departed,  except 
the  colonel  and  John  and  Francis  Yates,  who  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  house.  Where  he  was  most  cordially  received,  and 
remained  in  safety  until  he  set  forward  on  his  perilous  journey 
with  Mrs.  Lane.  The  further  particulars  of  liis  escape  do  not 
require  to  be  related  in  this  pkMie.  Whether,  after  his  return 
to  his  dominions,  the  king  remembered  his  promises  of  requiting 
the  honest  peasants  who  had  been  io  instrumental  in  his  deli- 
verance, the  narrative  does  not  state;  but  to  men  who  could  so 
generously  risk  their  lives  in  sheltering  a  person  for  whose  head 
an  immoase  sum  was  oiered,  the  approbiOien  of  a  good  oih- 
oioBK^e  would  be  a  solid  «nd  unfailing  rewards 

Bo^cobel  atiU  remaitis  a  monument  df  thtf  interesdag  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  Charles  die  Second.  19ie  «kid  and  lAK^k  Ipiat 
of  the^KHise are  nearly  in  thdr  originrf  stale,  bot  soAie  of  thft 
odier  parts  have  been  much  idtei^ed,  j^ardcidafly  an  oub^tM* 
lag  converted  mto  a  iBitdng  |>ariour,  the  prindpal  entraooo 
removed,  and  the  area  of  uninoldsed  land  fe  flroEft  of  the  bouse 
laid  out  with  taste,  as  a  pleasure-ground.  The  interior  has 
likewise  been  much  altered,  but  whatever  could  be  traced  rela- 
tive to  the  king's  concealment  has  been  preserved  with  car^ 

The 
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The  places  in  which,  he  was '  conoealed  are  chiefly  in  and  adjoin- 
ing a  large  chimney;  the  garret,  or  as  it  is  termed,  t^  gaUerj, 
entered  by  a  trap  docu",  was  probably  one  of  them.  From  this 
there  is  a  descent  by  a  step-ladder  to  the  next  hiding-place, 
and  from -thence  to  a  door  near  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  that* 
leads  to  the  garden.  The  large  waitascoted  parlomr  is  nearly  in 
Hs  original  form.  The  concealing*plape  bdiind  the  wainscot 
has  lohg  been  stopped  upland  the  gloves  and  garters,  aaid  to 
have  been  left  by  the  king,  were  lost  before  the  present  pos^ 
sessor  came  to  the  house. 

.  The  Royal  Oak,  said  to  have  ^rung  from  an  acorn  of  tho 
<»%inal  oak  that  sheltered  the  l^g,  stands  near  the  middle  of  a 
large  field  adjoining  the  garden.  The  roinoits  wall  surrounding 
it  has  been  rebuilt,  mA  the*follow{ng  inscription  on  a  brass  plate 
is  affixed  to  k>-^  : 

Feliciss.  arbore  qaa  inasilu, 

Potentiss.  ^egis  Car.  2di  D^n^  Op.  Max. 

per  quern  reges  regoat,  his  crescere 

volnit,  tam  in  perpet.  ret  tants    * 

^eoKMria  quaui  in  tpecimen  Gnam 

in  rege  fidci>  muro  ciactam 

poateris  comendant  Basilius 

et  Jana  Fitzherbert. 

Quercus  arnica  Jovi.* 

WuiTB  Ladibs  Priort  is  a  picturesque  ruin,  in  a  seques- 
tered and  romantic  spot,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 
Boscobel.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  it  was 
inhabitM  by  White  or  Cistercian  nuns  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  First,  or  John.f  The  circular  arches  in  the  walls, 
without  pillars,  indicate  it  to  be  of  Saxon  origin.  The  place'^is 
extra-parochial,  and  the  area  of  the  church  is  still  used  as  a 
burying  ground,  chiefly  fo^  catholics. 

.  •  Gent  Mag,  Vol.  LXXIX.  p.  809.  t  Tanner,  p.  45t. 
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formerly  noted  as  having  an  excellent  market,  which  being 
destroyed,  or  kt  least  the  house  wherein  it  was  principally  held, 
somewhat  more  than  a  century  ago,  in  176S  a  new  house  was 
erected,  about  two  miles  from  the  site  of  the  original  building,  and 
Bear  the  foot  of  the  famous  iron  bridge  cast  at  Colebrook  Dale, 
where  the  market  is  at  present  kept.  Madeley  is  a  parish  in  the 
liberties  of  Wenlock  franchise,  and  contains  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Here  is  a  navigidble  canal  to  the  Ketley  Iron  Works, 
and  a  work  for  obtaining  fossU,  tar,  or  petrolium,  from  the  con*- 
densed  smoke  of  pit  coal.  But  our  principal  reason  for  particu* 
larizing  this  place  is  that  we  might  introduce  some  account  of  that 
excellent  man,  the  late  Mr.  Fletcher,  vicar  of  Madeley  Church. 
John  WQllam  de  la  Flechere  was  born  Sep.  12,  1729,  at 
Nyon,  in  Switzerland.  His  father  was  an  oflScer  in  the  French 
service,  and  mibsequently  a  colonel  in  Uie  militia  of  his  own 
country.  John  William  was,  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life, 
strongly  impressed  with  a  regard  to  the  obligations  of  religion.  In 
Mr.  John  Wesley's  Life  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  several  hair-breadth 
escapes  are  mentioned,  by  which  hk  boyhood  and  youth  were 
rendered  remarkable,  and  which  his  pious  biographer  considers 
to  have  been  events  **  above  the  power  of  nature,  probably  by 
the  ministiy  oi  angels  P'*  When  very  young  he  was  sent  to  the 
^versity  of  Geneva,  to  pursue  his  studies  with  a  view  to  thf 
Christian  ministry,  for  which  profession  his  parents  designed 
him;  but  losing  or  disregarding  those  early  impressions  of  filial 
and  religious  du^,  for  which  his  youth  had  been  before  distifi- 
guisbed^  and*not  retishing  the  office  and  character  of  a  priest, 
-he  resolved  to  follow  the  more  active  profession  of  arms,  and 
accordingly,  without  the  consent  of  his  parents,  ran  away  to 

Lisbon, 

*  A  Short  Account  of  tbe  Life  and  Death  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher,  by 
the  ttev.  Joha  Wesley,  p.  11. 


Lisbon^  where  he  raised  a  Swisg  company,  and  obtained  a  eqp* 
tain's  commission  to  serve  on  board  a  Portuguese  man  of  war^ 
which  was  then  preparing  for  a  noyfige  to  the  Brazils.  By  an 
accident  of  haying  his  leg  very  much  scalded  during  break&st, 
one  morning,  through  the  cwylossness  of  hif  p^^nra)»t  J9|j4f  1^ 
w^a  confinod  to  hia  hed  ti}l  after  the  sh^  )HMi  pp;o(^eftd^  oq 
her  destination,  learing  him  on  shore.  A(r*  fW^^mr's  atr 
tempts  to  enter  the  ^errice  being  ihm^tedt  k^  t?^ffisi  9if^ 
with  several  your^  friends  to  ]^igl^4,  and  att^ndo4  ^  ^^wA*' 
lag  sohool,  $^t  3ovth  Mimn^,  Hf  rts,  for  \l^  purp^M^  of  h^W 
perfected  in  the  English  lai^guage,  the  9tu4y  pf  wlfofj^  ha  im4 
wam^ncei at  Geneva,  tie  continued un(|er the  t^tiq^qS^  Mr. 
BurcheU  about  a  year  and  a  hA)f>  ^  th^  at  i^e  ir^<»qMP|»|^ 
tion  <rf*  Mr.  Pecamps,  a  Fren<?h  niaister,  h^  b^q^pia^tntf^r  to  tl^ 
two  sons  of  Thomas  Hilli  of  Tern  HaOf  Shrppshire,  ^ftirmlt  w9f 
in  the  year  1752  that  he  reipkoved  ifito  the  £»n^y  of  ^M^  ifilL 

The  manner  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  becomipg  acquaint^  wilih  the 
Weakyan  Methodi^i  of  whfch  he  was  subsaqn^^^ly  Bq  re- 
doubtable a  (sbampioQy  k  somewhat  ropiarl^abte*  When  ^^ 
HiB  atfeaded  his  p9t]m^e^t§xy  duties  in  I^^ndoni  it  waa  hif^ 
praotioe  to  bring  his  %iuly  totowa.  On  oncpf  thcjiepcffaiinnfi, 
while  they  ^t^pped  at  S^  ABi^n^,  he  fvaUced  out  i<it^  thi»  towvi^ 
and  did.  iv)t  return  till  the  k^  pf  ^e  &mi]^  h^  pro^eed^^ 
m  fi^hoir  jQuamey*  A  horse  b?iftg  le|^  for  him  he  rode  aft^,  ao4 
overtook  de^  in  the  pvppipgf  Mf,  }lill  iwlwg  him  why  ]|^ 
atayed  behiod*  be  ai»8wero4«  ^  As  I  was  waliwg  I  met  with  f 
poor  old  Wioman*  who  UftkeA  so  8W0^y  of  ^^gm  Ghoetif  t)^  I 
knew  Aot  how  the  timp  pa^t  away."  "  I  shall  w<v^4^9**  ««^ 
claimed  Mnu  Hill,  <^  if  pur  iy^t^  do^  no(t  f^^m  ]tf  f  ^M^liit  by 
and  byl'*  '*  M^Uhftiastl  »#*»•"  wd  Mr,  J^tcha^t  **  W 
what  is  ttoitj"  iShe  repliedt  ^^  Why»  tfie  M^4)pd)9ta  &P»  i^pMK 
pie  tbat  do  notfuag  but  fmy;  they  are  pitying  pll  Jp^  m^  ^ 
night-V  *'  A«»  thpy?"  saidb^  «  ihmt  kjf  tlia  h^-?if  CWt  -^ 
will  find  them  out,  if  they  be  above  ground."  He  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  aod  was  shortly  afterwardp  initiated  ipto  a^  tho 
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tanoB  of  Mediodism,  and  nerer  afterwards  abated  in  his 
•fledioD  for  the  fiuth  and  company  of  the  followers  of 
Wesley.* 

He  soon  oonunenced  a  lay  preacher;  but,  in  17579  having 
been  ordsined  deacon  and  priest,  he  entered  die  service  of  the 
estabtidHnentL  His  first  sermon  in  the  country  was  preached 
pt  Atoham  Church,  l£hoa^  he  had  frequently  assisted  Mr. 
Wesley  in  that  gentfeman's  irregular  services  at  his  meetings 
hottses  in  town.  Being  invited  to  preaeh,  in  the  French  lan« 
goage,  to  the  prisoners  on  parde  at  Tunbridge,  he  was  advned 
to  get  die  BUiop  of  London's  permission  to  perform  th»  ser* 
vice  weekly,  which  his  loicbhip  diought  proper  to  refuse.  **  If 
I  had  known  iMs  at  the  time,"  says  Mr.  Wedey,  in  a  high- 
somidiBg  and  sosoavhat  boastful  strain,  **  ICing  George  should 
have  lounm  -fc,  And  It)eUeve  he  would  have  givsen  the  bishop 
little  flumks.*'  *  We  know  not  on  what  terms  of  intimacy  Mr. 
Wesley  might  be  vndi  ^  King  Greoi^*'  of  whom  he  speaks 
thos  fiuniliniy;  hut  we  ane*  inclined  to  believe  that  his  m^esty 
would  not  hIgUy  relish  the  rish  opinion  whkh  his  friend  John 
expresses  respectiag  the  4eath  of  Ae  bishop,  which  took  i)laoe 
only  a  ftw  mantfM  afterwards,  and  which  Mr.  Wesley,  oddly 
eoougbealb  **  an  odd  incident*'  It  seems  his  lordship's  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  cancer  in  the  mouth,  and  Mr.  Wesley,  on 
iHiat  princiifc  of  teligioa  br  common  decency  we  know  not, 
has  the  hardihood  to  dadare  that  he  was  **  not  ashamed  to 
aoknewledge^'  diat  <«  it  was  bis  sentunent"  diat  «  dus  was  a 
joit  letribation  for  sBencfaig  such  a  prophet  on  such  an  ocoa- 
siobP*  Mr.  Wesley  was  not  much  in  the  habit  of  manifesting 
any  marked  respect  for  the  character  of  such,  even  of  his  supe* 
fkn  in  the  ceclesiaslieal  office,  as  happened  not  to  forward  his 
awn  views  sf  refbm** 

8000  after  Bfr;  fletdhtr  had  become  acquamted  with  the 
Maifcodiits  he  Wai  aeiMd  with  a  most  distressing  and  degrading 
to  abnae  «nd  viiSy  himself  on  account  of  the  real 

*  Sliort  Aecoant,  p.  17. 
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er  supposed  depravity  of  his  nature  and  rebdlioo  agunstGod;  and 
though  he  was  labouring  day  and  night  topetfonh  the  duties  of  a 
man  and  a  true  Christian^  he  tells  us  that  **  all  his  etideavoum 
availed  nothhig  against  his  conqueriag  nn/^  and  that  he  *^  gave 
up  all  liope>  and  resolved  to  sin  on  and  go  to  hdi;  yet^''  lie  adds^ 
'^  I  had  a  strange  thought,  if  I  do  go  to  hell  I  will  praise  God  there« 
and  since  I  cannot  be  a  monument  gf  hi^  mercy  in  hekvefb,  I 
will  be  a  monument  of  hb  justice  in  hdlP'  Such  are'-tliie 
**  strange  thoughts,"  such  the  debasing  and  imrattional  sug* 
gestions  of  honest  superstition  and  mistaken  enthusiasm.!  At 
length,  however,  this  good  man,  to  use  his  own  expression,  waa 
**  plucked  out  of  the  devil's  teeth,"  and  he  obtained  more  ho- 
nourable notions  of  his  own  character,  not,  however,  without 
ihe  most  heart-rending  and  violent  struggles,  that  ^*  God  woidd 
shew  him  the  wickedness  of  his  hdart"  .  After  his  ^  ddiveraaee" 
(and  surely  any  relief  from  stTch  unteasonable  tortufes  h  a  deliver- 
ance indeed)  he  devoted  himself  witih  umisuid  zeal  to  the  exercise^ 
of  fasting,  prayer,  and  other  religious  duties:  he  used  to  sit  up 
two  whole  nights  in  every  week  employed  in  reading,  meditt* 
tion,  and  prayer.  *^  Meantime  he  fived  entirely  on  vegetaH^ 
food,  and  some  time  on  bread  and  milk  and  water."  These 
ill-judged  austerities,  as  Mr/ 'Wesley  himself  acknowledges,. 
^  laid  the  foundation  of  many  infirmities,  which  nodiing  Imt 
death  could  cure."  The  temptations,  as  they  are  called,  of 
such  persons  as  Mr.  Fletcher,  are  as  singularly  whimsical  rafter 
their  conversion  as  are  their  *^  strange  tiioughts"*  prior  to  ^at 
diange.  ."  About  the  year  1760,"  writes  a  friend  of  Mx. 
Fletcher's  to  Mr.  Wesley,  "  he  shewed  me,  at  his  lodgings  a 
rope  with  pullies,  which  he  used  £or  exercise;  and  added  witb« 
smile,  that  the  devil  oflen  tempted  him  to  hang  iiimself  then'* 
with.  I  said,  the  desire  of  women  is  a  temptation  far!  more 
dangerous  than  this.  He  answered  with  surprixe  (or  radier,  aa 
it  seemed  to  me,  with  a  degree  of  c^nteatpt)  ^  in  aU  my  life  I 
never  felt  that  temptation:  no,  not  in  any  degfce»"  **  When  we 
met  again,"  continues  Mr,  Wesley's  fricndi  *«  he  acknowledged, 

*e 
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ke  liad  beMi  plagued  like  other  men,  with  that  formerly  unknown 
temptation.*' 

In  this  year  Mr.  Fletcher. was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Madeley,  and  his  pupils,  the  young  Hills,  having  removed  to 
.  .Cambridge,  he  was  at  liberty  to  devote  hunself  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  o£Bce;  and  no  minister  ever  gave  himself  up 
BO  unreservedly  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Because  some  people 
excused  their  non-attendance  at  church  on  Sunday  moming8» 
on  account  of  their  inability  to  awake  early  enough  to  get  them* 
ielvet  and  their  families  ready,  he  took  a  bell  in  his  hand, 
fsvery  Sunday  morning  at  five  o'clock,  and  went  round 
ibe  miost  distant  parts  of  his  parish,  rousing  his  lethargic  pa* 
fishion^9  to  their  preparatory  duties  for  divine  service*  Not* 
withstanding  all  his  exertions,  he  complained  of  his  small 
success  in  the  conversion  of  his  neighbours,  and  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  not  mistaken  hs  calling,  till  one  day  his  ex- 
hortations at  a  funeral  produced  an  effect  on  the  conduct  of  a 
man,  who  had  been  previously  o£Eended  at  the  free  ^leech  of  the 
fnUfff  to  make  him  **  roar  like  a  lion,  and  afterwards  to  weep 
like  a  child,"  which  cleared  up  the  doubts  of  the  preacher^  and 
ibade  him  resolve  to  continue  in  so  good  a  work. 

Mr**  Fletcher  had  numerous  **  miraculous  **  escapes  fhun  per^ 
aecutors«  On  one  oo^on  he  was  prevented  firom  being  baited 
like  a  bull  by  the  wicked  colliers  of  Madelqr  Wood :  he  was 
about  to  set  out  fi?r  this  place  to  preach  and  catechize,  when  he 
xseceived^notic^  that  a  child  was  to  be  buried,  which  prevented 
his  going;  and  very  fortunately,  since  the  colliers  had  resolved  to 
bait  the  panan,  as  they  had  just  been  baiting  a  bull. near  the 
Preaching-House.  This  was  confessed  by  one  of  the  mischievous 
fellows  who  was  psesent,  who  added— and  Mr.  Wesley  evidently 
believed  the  story — that  **  while  they  were  in  the  most  horrid 
manner  cursing  and  swearing  at  their  disappointment,  a  largo 
china  punch-bowl,  which  held  above  a  gallon,  without  any  np^ 
parent  cause  (for  it  was  not  touchedby  any  person  or  thing)  M 
all  to  shivers!" 

Yot.  Xm.  X  Upon 
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Vfott  tkeftvsMttiMdf  La^  Htmliitgdon^fr  €4lkgBt6f  •*  gM- 
pel  ministers/'  at  Trevecka,  in  Wales,  Mr.  Fletcli#f  wa»  ap« 
poiBtttd  a  foit  of  sttpmnceadrnt  and  visiliitg  tucor.  Aceord- . 
iagly,  wiiin>at  ftei&kaig  his  flock  at  Madeley,  be  entepod  ofi  to 
offlott^wkh  hb  uNud  ardonr^^-^The  present  Mf.  Joeeph  BeiiBOBr,  * 
of  the  M^thodistCK^^  i» thtf  City  Roady  Lendenv  was  chowii 
*<  haad-flHWCe*  ^'^  end,  m  » letter  adA^eseed  l^  Mr.  Wesley,  hd 
dwnribes  tbe^  dupraeter  and  cefldu€t  of  Mr.  F1<etoher  in  the  meet 
glowlbg  a^id  lpfpe«bolical  strain  of  alTeetionate  enthuslnsai';  and 
interns  us,  that  wlleiiever  dvis-  <<  Angcl  of  God'^^thie  ^  Efiljall 
m  die  ^ool  of  the  Prophets^^-^^^  t^peared  iii>  the  edtool^oom 
amoag.tho  studeitt9y  knguagigS)  arts^  seienoe^  gnMitfuM^  rfaeve^ 
^^  logic,  eirendivmitykdelf,  as  kit  called^  wens  ^  taktasidev 
10  liiten  to  the  exhortattons  of  iSttt\t  beloved  tutor,  iH¥me  cm- 
venations'  and  prayere  ivere  idwayy  readier  atfbfld^  to  Airt 
Salluit^  Virgil>  Cidero,  ct  any  i/atin  or  Greefc  hieedriaff,  poet,  die 
fHkotff^teti  they  were  reading.  And/*^  eontiiHiM  9Ih  Benson^ 
^  fhoyseldaffi  hearhened  long  befbre  they  were  att  itf  tean^  and 
#yery  4ieaaN:'eaODhed  flm  from-  i^e  flame  that  btknit  tH  Ms  souL" 
.  Ki^^Mrr¥l«|clierwoQld<^ne(ttch)debyinTit^ 
like-minded  with  l^nselfi  to  fi^lbwhim  Into  his^room,  wftei^  thef 
wo^d.  «^>oomiatte  titt-noon^  wvestling  IHto  Jaeofr  Ibr  lAebletekig, 
tsUdte; oould^ Mtt*  to  ItmA  no  iMtger;'^  and  '"^thiewflrnol 
Amoonce  or  Mee»  but  many  tiises.^'  We  should  liardfjr  credit 
Aeio  repitfliettiMi0n$>  h$d  we  not  heatd,  oa  hvfitfput^Ie'attCbo^ 
nxff^  thacit  waebynomeansoiiosualfbrMr.Flbtchertocidiup 
the  0tudeat»-in  the  dead  of  the  night  to  join  him  hi  hia  rd^iout 
fK^relses.  What  progress  these  Mmienti  made  in  Aeb  learning 
w>e  are  not"  tidd^  a»  Mr.  Benson^  on  a^me  *'  gcmend^  ehatgee,'* 
iMid  fer  hia  rigid  a^erenee  to  At  Wealeyan  ^etrhiea  cotrcem* 
ing  grace,  was  dismissed,  from  th«  college ;  and  MV*.  Pietdtet 
remgned  Uporn"  similar  motma  of  attachment. 

.  Soon  cd¥ef '  Mt*.  Fleecher'a  res%iuttion  of  his  offitb  at  IVoveeka-, 
hemade  a  generaLtender  of  hia  pubHe  servlcea  to  Mr.  Wesley^ 
which,  being  perfectly  aecordant  with  the  itinerating  views  of  that 

gentleman, 
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gtntleiiten,  w^e  of  eourse  ^nOj  sccepted.  Mr.  Weriejr  ok^nrl^ 
yercehred  that  *^  rack  a  bdrnlhg  ami  ghiniDg  li^  shbuld  sol  be 
hid  under  a  bmliel  hi  a  cotintry  Tillage^  biit  shcnfld  shine  ik 
etery  Corner  of  the  hnd.'^  But,  whatevet  niiglit  Inrre  been  the 
spifitual  abilities  of  Mr.  Eetcher  to  ff  sound  an  abmi)  throu^ 
all  the  nation/'  his  long  habitt  df  Hgid  atetenuoiisn^y  ^d  his 
,  mxurearied  labotin  in  his  own  parish  and  nei^tbourhodd,  pre» 
vented  his  enteHng  the  field  of  action  wMi  Wbsky  and  Whtt^ 
field,  though  he  did  make  some  pretty  ext^ishre  jdumejrs  fer  th^ 
tehe&t  of  his  heahh.  In  these  excursions  he  trarrelled  in  the 
ixmpmtf  of  Mr.  Wesley.  After  having  traversed  many  puts  of 
£ngland  and  Scotland  he  returned  to  London,  when  hfs  heaUk 
was  s#  mhoh  iiti]Mdf ed,  that  he  removed  to  Stoke  Newington^ 
where,  by  the  advice  of  Dn  Fothergill,  he  waA  pint  ond^  a  strict 
l^^pmen  ^  sOente;  in  order  of  aU  others  the  most  idi^lressiiig 
to  s«eh  A  zealous  reformer  as  Mr.  Fletcher. 
FNnn  Kewhigtsfn  he  rewoved,  in  1777i  ta  ntlake  trial  of  dia 
/^  AiftoA  Hot*  WellB ;  buty  m  Decemb^  6f  the  same  year,  it  wai 
Judged  expedient  by  his  i^iysicieuisthat  he  Ihould  make  a  sea 
toyagcf,  and  aeeordingly  he  resdved  on  Slritxerland,  his  nadvt 
faHld»  aie«MMfepattied  by  las  Mewl,  a  Mr;  Ireland,  vHurtiAs  de*» 
MirSM  iar  ahlmated  tenm  the  lAanner  in  whidi  he  oondudted 
UMiielfMithejounity.  He  ptaaehed  to  the  French  protestanta 
il  Mm9MA%  MM^petterywhet^  fab  ministrations  were  attended 
^nOMier#i]sadauifitigminist#r9fWmivario«s  parts.  FromMent^ 
pdtet  he  WM  eoftdacted  by  hit  brother,  wha  there  met  him,  ta 
li^oAy  ihe  plHM  of  his*  nailiyity,  where  he  Kved  in  ihe  honse  that 
kadfiMtt«6rfy  belonged  t4  hia  Mier^  and  wis  attended,  m  th* 
iMst  afiielloaafte  manner,  by  ids  relatftab  When  be  had  a 
Ikfle  veoot«red  hii  strength,  heMniea  tour  thvotligh  Italy,  and 
ffaftsdrReihe^  where  he  wa^  one  dAym  dagger  cf  being  knocked 
m  the"  litad  by  the  moby  for  refo^^  to  kneel  as  the  po^ 
passed  AfDtigb  the  street  in^  an  open  landau.  Mr.  Fletcher  hM 
mAay  eseap^BS  of  das  Idndi*-' White  he  wta  at  Fvls,  on  hil 
mwels^  her  evaded  tb^tigihuiee  of  theUog's  officers^  who  wesa 
X  2  directed 
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dirededto  apprehend  him,  for  praying  by  the  bedside  of  A  Mc 
woman*  This  deliyeranoe  was  e&oted  by  an  innocent  trick  of 
his  friend  Irdand%  who,  when  the  officers  came  to  the  door, 
«tept  out  and  said,  *^  Sir,  have  you  a  warrant  fbo:  tne?**  The 
officer,  (supposing,  as  Mr.  Ireland  intended  he  should,  that  he 
was  Mr.  Fletcher)  answered,  **l  have:  you  mtlst  come  with 
me/*  This  artifice  succeeded :  by  the  time  the  blunder  was 
iiiscovered,  and  another  messenger  had  arrived  at  his  lodgings, 
Mr.  Fletcher  had  fied,  and  was  too  far  off  to  be  overtidcen. 

In  the  ^ring  of  1781  he  set  out  for  England,  and.  in  ths 
Summer  of  the  same  year  once  more  settled  with  his  congrega- 
tion at  Af  adeiey.  Notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  ex- 
jtremely  devoted  to  spiritual  enjojrraents,  and  that,  to.  a  very 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  he  had  remained  entirely  free  from 
:the  **  desire  of  women,*'  on  November  12,  1781,  he  entered 
the  holy  bands  of  matrimony,  with  a  Miss  Bosanquet,  a  lady  of 
considerable  fortune,  and,  like  her  pkms  lover^  entirely  given  to 
Methodism.  This  was  truly  a  religious  wedding;  and  the  haly 
pair  did  not  fail  to  embrace  the  oppottunity  to  expatiate,  to 
Iheir  friends  who  attended  it,  on  **  The  Bride,  the  X^amb's 
wife,^'  and  on  **  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb :''  these  were  asso* 
dations  of  ideas  by  no  means  fee  b^  disregarded*  In  the  presenoi 
of  the  whole  company,  Mr.  Fletdber  thus.pnqred:  **  Lord,  tboa 
knowest  we  would  not  take  this  step  if  we  had  not  eteroi^  in 
view,  and  if  we  were  not  as  willing  to  be  carried'  ieto  the 
church-yard  as  to  go  into  the  churdi!*'  The  nuuriage  cere- 
mony was  solemnized  at  Batley,  about  two  miles  dislapl,  and 
the  way  was  beguiled  in  conversation  respecting  the  **  mysterf; 
which  is  couched  under  marriage^"  .  He  now  devoted  hknseift 
with  renewed  and  reinforced  ardour,  to  the  duties  of  his 
parish;  and,  by  the  co-operations  of  his  wife,  effi^cted  numerous 
pkns  of  instruction  and  charity.  But  we  must  hasten  to  li  con- 
clusion of  this  short  and  in^perfect  memoir.  In  the  year  i785 
he  was  seized  with  his  last  illness»  and,  in  the  most  extatic 
raptures,  died,  on  Sunday  night»  August  the  ]4ih,  and  was 

buried 
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buried  inMadeby  cliurch-yard,  amidst  the  tears  and  bunentations 
of  thousands*  A  stoAe^  bearing  a  simple  epitaph,  records  the 
day  of  his  birth,  that  of  his  death,  and  a  fbw  of  his  numeroiis 
Tirtues.  We  have  no  room  to  expatiate  on  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man ;  and  even  if  we  had,  we  should  not  like  to 
trust  ourselves  with  the  delmeation.  Our  objections  to  his  su- 
perstition and  excessive  enthusiasm,  might  lead  us  to  ipeak  in 
terms  not  accordant  with  our  devout  and  sincere  admtratimi  of 
his  character.  All  parties  loved  him  for  his  piety,  yet  lamented 
that  unbounded  zeal,  which  destroyed  his  life.  Many  of  his 
writings  have  long  been  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable 
drfences  of  the  Divine  Character,  against  the  attacks  of 
PredesUnarians  and    the   kindred   licentiousness  of  Antino- 


Coalbrook'Dale,  celebrated  for  its  iron  bridge  over  the 
Severn,  is  a  winding  glen  between  two  vast  hills,  about  a  mile 
from  Madeley-Market.  Here  are  the  most  considerable  iron* 
works  in  Englandf;  the  forges,  mills,  and  steam-engmes,  widi 
aD  their  vast  machinery,  the  flaming  ^naces  and  smoking  lime- 
kilns, form  a  spectacle  horribly  sublime,  whale  the  stupendous 
iron  arch,  striding  over  the  chasm,  presents  to  the  mind  an  idea 
of  that  fatal  bridge  made  by  Sin  and  Death  over  chaos,  firom 
the  boundaries  qf  Hell  to  the  wall  of  **  this  now  feQcelesa 
world.'* 

^  The  tggffgsited  toO, 
Death  with  bb  nnea  pctriiic,  cold  and  dr^r, 
At  with  a  trident  tasots,  sad  ilz'd  as  tan 
As  DekM;  Bonti^g  once  ^  t)M  ml  hit  look 
Bovad  with  Ooif oniaB  nsoaraot  to  BOfe, 
Aad  with  atphaltk  tto^,  Imud  at  the  gate. 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  HeH  the  gathered  beach 
They  fattened,  and  the  mote  tnuncnte  wrooght  oa 
O'er  the  foamiag  doep,  Ugh  areVd,  a  bridge 
lonnoveahlc.'* 

Milton^ 
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This  ftinmiB  bridge  was  laid  in  the  year  1779.  All  the  pM$f 
having  been  cast  in  open  sand,  and  a  scaffold  previously  erected* 
each  part  of  the  rib  vas  elevated  to  a  proper  height  by  dtran^ 
sopes  and  chains/ and  then  lowered  tUl  the  ends  met  in  the 
centre.  Ail  the  principal  parts  were  erected  in  three  months^ 
without  ai^y  accident  to  the  work  or  workmen,  or  the  least  ob- 
struction to  the  navigation  of  the  river.  On  the  abutments  df 
stone- work  are  placed  iron  plates,  with  mortises,  in  which  stand 
two  upight  pillars  of  the  same.  Against  the  foot  of-  the  inner 
pillar  tlie  bottom  of  the  main  rib  bears  on  the  base  plate,  lliia 
rib  consists  of  two  pieces,  connected  by  a  dove-tail  joint  in  an 
iron  key,  and  listened  with  screws.  Each  piece  is  sev^ty  feet 
long.  The  shorter  ribs  pass  through  liie  pillar  at  apertures  left 
for  that  purpose,  and  are  mortised  into  the  top-bearers  and  into 
the  base  plate  ilnd  pillar,  the  back  rh  in  like  manner,  without 
coming  down  to  the  plate.  The  cross-stays,  braces,  circle  in 
the  spandrik,  and  the  brackets^  connect  the  larger  pieces,  so  aa 
to  keep  the  bridge  perfectly  steady;  while  a  diagonal,  and  croeav 
slays  and  top-plates,  connect  the  pillars  and  rtt*  together  m 
opposite  directions.  The  whole  bridge  is  covered  with  iron  tqn 
plates,  projecting  over  the  ribs  on  eisich  side,  and  on  this  plrojec^ 
tion  stands  the  ballostrade  of  cast-iron.  The  road  over  the 
bridge,  made  of  day  and  iron-slag,  is  twenty-four  ieH  wide, 
and  one  foot  deep  ;  the  toll  for  carriages  is  one  shilling.  The 
span  of  the  arch  is  one  hundred  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height 
from  the  base  line  to  the  centre  is  forty  feet  The  weight  of  iron 
in  the  whole  is  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  tons  ten  him- 
dred  weight :  each  piece  of  the  long  ribs  weighs  five  tons  fifteen 
hundred  weight.  On  the  largest  or  exterior  rib  is  inscribed,  in 
capitals :  "  This  bridge  was  cast  at  Coalbrook,  and  erected  in 
the  year  177f}."* 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  notice  a  few  remarkable  places  in 
the  central  part  of  the  county.    About  eight  miles  south  of 

Shrewsbury 
*  Gongh'i  CamdeD,  iii.  tS. 


jSImwabury  is  tba  Tillage  «ad  paa)citial  ch^palry  of  LoNomeB^ 
in  tbe  hundred  of  Ctjntlover.  In  130Q  Roger  £prenclu)se  was 
jard  pf  Loognor,  from  whom  k  jpatted  ihroiigh  females,  till,  in 
l4/26t'Q€thereebwttMf  the  CwrbetU  of  Albrightoo,  in  this  county, 
-became  settkd  here,  in  which  bcaoch  of  that  fipiilf  it  has  contl- 
n^ied  ever  siacet  Mr.  Pennant,  in  Us  Welsh  Tour^*  gives  the 
AiHowing  account  of  X^kgvoe  Hau.,  at  present  the  seat  of  tho 
Rev*  .Archdeacon  Corbett :  '<  It  isy''  says  Mr.  Pennant,  **  a 
good  brick  house,  built  in  1670,  by,  ^  Richard  Corbett  It  is 
seated'  in  a  pretty  vale,  end  connnaruls«  fine  view  nf  Caer  Ca- 
cadoc  aiid  Lajid^^^  Hill.  The  portcait  of  its  fouadnr  is  in  the 
house.  He  had  bean  rhairman  of  the  coouasttee  of  electionii, 
j»  tho  reign  of  Cbarlas  II,  and  died,  aged  43,  in  1683.  Here 
js  $a  udmirable  portrait  of  Margaset,  widow  of  James,  Earl  of 
JBhrewaburyt  and  d^mghter  of  John^  Eari  of  Rjatland ;  the  conn* 
lenance  dc^ecibed,  but  ^xti«ine\y  beautiful.  She  u  dnssed  in 
very  pinturesque  wieeds;  n  three^quaiterSf  by  Six  Godfrey 
KneUer.  Her  daughter.  Lady  Margaret,  first  married  to  hotd 
£iUwa]^  aftarwaid^  to  Lord  Raiieloigh,  extremely  beautiful ;  nn 
baU^leiigM^  by  the  same  hand*  A  portrait  of  this  lady  is  among 
the  beauties  at  Hampton  Co«rt:  n  picture  of  bar  husband  is  in  . 
this  houssw'*  Mr.  Pennant  also  describes  fhiee  other  pictures  at 
this  8eat;'-Xady  Mildred,  youngast  daughter  of  Margaret, 
Couptass  of  Salisburyi  and  wife  to  Sir  Uvedole  Corbett,  son  of 
$ir  Richard;  our  Saviour  raising  Ijuarus,  considered  by^ 
hast  JHdgw  as  an  original  of  Julio  Romano;  and  a  large  picture 
of  Sl  Pater  denying  eur  I^Nrd,  which,  Mr.  Pennant  sayi,  ia  **% 
fine  peoforpimcsw  by  ^ei«rd  Honthurst.*' 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Corbett,  mentioned  by  Pennant,  waa 
«on  to  Sir  Uvedale  Corbett,  and  grandson  to  Sir  Richard.  He 
represented  Shrewsbury  in  many  parliaments,  and  died  in  1774, 
when  the  late  Robert  Corbett,  also  mentioned  by  the  Welsh 
Tourist,  succeeded  to  the  estates  by  devise,  being  one  of  his 
nearest  rektions,  and  equally  descended,  through  bis  mother, 

X  4  a  Miss 
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a  Miss  Gorbett,  firom  Sir  Edward,  die  first  baronet*  Mr.  Pen- 
nant's **  respected  old  fHend,  Joseph  Plymley,  Esq.*'  was  the 
present  owner's  ftther.*  He  was  a  considerable  contribator  to 
Mr.  Pennant's  British  Zoology,  irnd  many  of  the  engravings  for 
that  work  were  taken  from  his  drawings.  Upon  the  decease  of 
Robert  Corbett,  Esq.  in  ]804t  the  archdeacon  succeeded  to  the 
estates  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Corbett,  by  virtue  of  the  entail,  his 
mother  being  a  daug^hter  of  the  Misf  Corbett  above  mentioned, 
by  her  husband,  Mr.  John  Flint 

At  a  short  distance  from  Longnor  is  Acton  Burmel  Castle. 
What  remains  of  it  is  a  square  building,  with  a  square  tower  at 
eadi  comer.  The  walls  are  exceedingly  strong,  and  adorned 
wkh  fine  battlements  and  rows  of  windows,  with  curious  carved 
work.  Its  founder,  or  more  probably  its  restorer,  was 'Robert 
Bumel,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  treasurer,  and  afterwards 
chancellor  of  England,  wbo^  in  ISSfi,  was  sent  to  the  Mardies 
of  Scotland,  where  he  was  employed  to  demand  of  the  Scots 
what  they  had  to  object  against  the  claim  of  his  master  to  the 
right  and  exercise  of  the  superiority  and  direct  dominion  over 
their  kingdora,andto  receive  theur  acknowledgement  of  iLf  Thb 
castle  is  memorable  for  a  sesrion  of  parliament,  whidi  was  hdd 
here  in  1384;  the  lords  sat  in  the  castle,  and  the  connnoiis  in  a 
large  bam,|  the  remains  of  whidi  are  still  to  be  seen.  Many 
of  the  Welsh  nobles  who  had  taken  up  arms  were  pardoned  by 
tills  parliament,  and  die  fiunoos  ac|,  intituled  SkUuhtm  de  Mer^ 
catorUuSf  was  passed  here,  bywhidi  debtors  in  London,  York, 
and  Bristol,  were  obliged  to  appear  before  the  dUterent  m^ors, 
and  agree  upon  a  certain  day  of  pa^fment,  otherwise  an  exeec^ 
tion  was  issued  against  their  goods.^ 

Some 

*  The  Re?.  ArclideacoQ  Pl^ley^  wiiose  Afrienltaral  Sonrey  of  this 
County  has  been  of  ftignal  servive  to  at  in  a  former  part  of  this  woik, 
changed  his  name  to  ihat  of  Ctrhdtt  as  a  necessary  conditioo  ondcr  the  ea* 
tail  of  the  estates  abofo  mentioned. 

.t  Googh'ft  Camden,  iiL  22,  t  Vide  ante,  p.  57. 

i  Magna  Britannia,  IV.  647. 
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'  Some  miles  to  the  southward*  is  Church  Strbtton^  quad 
Street-town,  from  Watling  Street,  which  runs  close  by  it  It  is 
a  small  market-town,  situated  in  a  valley,  or  rather  a  hollow, 
and  apparently  closed  in  by  lofty  and  impassable  mountains. 
The  turnpike  road  from  Shrewsbury  to  Ludlow  passes  through 
it.  Here  is  a  smaU  old  town-house/and  a  free^school  for  twenty 
boys.  The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower 
in  the  centre.  The  mounts  are  mostly  covered  with  heath  and 
furze,  interspersed  with  bogs,  and  patches  of  grass,  which  affoti 
excellent  pasturage  for  numerous  flocks  of  sheep.  On  the  sides 
in  many  places  are  pieces  of  roCk,  some  in  their  natural  stations, 
others  in  detasched  masses.  The  two  hamlets  of  All  Stretttm  and 
'  MJttk  Stretton  belong  to  this  town.  Between  it  and  the  latter  |^ca 
is  an  insulated  hill  between  two  others  of  a  mudi  greater  attitude, 
with  deep  entrenchments  on  its  smnmit,  called  Brocar(Ps  Castle. 
It  is  a  post  atoirably  adapted,  to  guard  die  pass  between  the 
mounts.  To  die  north-enst  of  die  to^m  is  Caer  CaradoCf  com- 
monly caDed  Quardock,  m  lofty  ttetp  hiH,  with  entrenchments 
onitssuinmit.  It  probably  acquired  that  name  from  having  been 
one  of  the  milttary  stations  of  Caractacus,  and  it  was  indeed  once 
considered  as  die  place  where  he  fought  his  last  batde,  until  a 
strict  comparison  of  its  situation,  widi  the  description  given  bj 
TiMitos,  caused  4lie  opmion  to  be  abandoned.  Formerly  a  society 
of  gentlemen  used  to  meet  aannalfy  on  diis  hi^to  celebMe  the 
fimie  of  the  BridA  Aief,  fai  eomposilioot  both  of  prose  and  verse. 
A  very  spirited 'noetical  aflWsioD  was  on  one  occasion  ddfvered^ 
afanostexlempore,  by  fkt  Rev.  Soeyd  Davies.*  Almoet  every 
dingle  and  naiTOw  valley  beknigi»g  to  diese  hills  has  its  peculiar 
brook,  or  rividet,  which  in  its  jwogress  fomss  many  cascades 
over  its  rocky  channel.  They  all  produce  excellent  trout.  The 
air  of  this  district  is  remarkabfy  salubrious.  At  Chintrh  Stretton 
was  bora  Dr.  Roger  Mainwaring,  Chaj^ain  to  Charles  L  and- 
Biriiop  of  St.  David's,  who  died  165d. 

^AcofgpofitisgivcniDPeBaanrftVslef,  voliii.[^.f74* 
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fn  an  Imv^QJbod  diitrict  banging  to  Ae  bandred'  of  Brimttry, 
ID  Uuf  county,  but  circumscribe  bjr  Worcoit^ivhire  md  Staf* 
fordihire,  and  distaut  gt  least  twelve  milet  firom  the  neareii^ 
p9i<t  of  Salop.  The  town  is  plea^autly  situated  in  a  valley,  au4 
ha$  many  good  houses,  beiag  a  favourite  residience  for  several 
respectable  families.  It  wa»  formerly  noted  for  its  great  abbey 
of  Pr»mon$tratensian  canons,  built  in  the  seign  of  Kipg  John^ 
pursuant  to  a  charter  granted  by  f^t  mpnturcb  to  Peter  de  Rop 
pibus,  bishop  of  Winchester,  ftom  ^o  few  rewaios  which  avp 
now  standings  and  the  foundatioup  ^at  are  stHl  to  be  traced,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  stately  aod  extensive  edifice.  A  hbuap 
in  it*  vicinity,  npw  if^habited  by  a  former,  is  supposed  to  bav^ 
teen  the  abbot's  kitchen ;  in  it  are  preserved  paine  fragmeota  . 
of  the  ruins,  among  A/^  rest  aom^  paiisted  tiles,  with  which  ; 
various  parts  at  the  abb^y  wer^  pav^  Tb^  parish  church  of 
Hales  Owen  is  a  fine  structure,  apd  it  parciculariy  admired  for 
iu  beautifol  q>ir«,  8iqp|>«rted  by  four  carious  archei.  The  town 
has  not  much  trade,  iK>r  is  jts  ir#el4y  market  nsuch  attended^ 
Here  is  a  manufocture  of  nails,  and  variooi  ^ort^  of  hardware. 

In  the  neighboi^boodis  ihfft  e^ri^brated  ifppt  called  The  Leav 
aowEs,  once  the  property  and  fovourite  repidencse  of  Sbenstona. 
Thia  elegant  poet  was  bom  bare  in  1714.  Hewasdiitinguiahed'y 
er^  in  <Mdhood,  by  a  quick  capacity  and  a  fondoesf  for  read- 
ing. So  great  indeed  was  his  delight  in  books,  that  h^  was  fre«- 
quently  calling  for  fresh  supplies;  iffben  any  of  th^  family  went 
to  town,  be  expected  that  a  new  book  should  be  brought  him, 
which,  when  it  came,  was  carried  to  bed  and  laid  by  hims  and 
when  his  commissioQ  was  neglected,  it  is  taid  thait  his  mother 
used  to  pacify  him  for  the  night  by  wmppiog  up  a  piece  of 
Wood,  of  the  size  and  form  of  a  volume,  and  laying  it  in  the 
accustomed  ^acc.    The  old  matron  who  taught  him  his  letters, 
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r/?9tobr9te4  in  <b9l  ^scq^iaii^  Inuta^ioto  of  $p9fi99r, 
-Mwtr^^s,**  Aftw  ficquirfeg  the  rtt^Mmoot^  of 
l^  grammv-Bchqgl  of  H^lee  Ow^,  he  wi|8  pb^^ 
»p0j^  an  Qmip^t  len/eher  0i  Solibuli  niv^^r  whoM 
iniftdi? ft W|»4 prpgirpii m W* «tudie«.  At w eijrly il|[e 
(m  orphaii,  aj^d  wap,  with  hja  el4er  br<Hh«r>  wh^ 
I  died  lUWiAnri^,  left  to  the  core  of  hi#  graodmotherf 
ged  the  estate,*  From  school  he  was  sent^  »»  1733» 
9k?  College,  Oxford,  being  designed  for  tho  Auri^h  i 
l\i  he  had  the  modt  serious  impres^ioDs  of  the  valifo  of 
I  mv^  c^uld  b?  m4uce4  to  epter  into  orders*  Whilf 
dvecsity  h^  cultivate^  his  talent  for  poetry,  and  in  1737 
1  a  maU  coHhsf^mA  ^eooiirwoufily.  On  quitting  QoUege, 
i  sometimes  at  London  and  loipfltimes  at  Batht  and 
!  of  genteel  resort,  until  the  death  of  his  friend,  the 
fr*  Dolmen,  who  had  managed  his  affiiirs  after  his  grand* 
•^8  decease,  obh'ged  him  tp  lake  the  care  oC  his  fprtun# 
i  own  hands.  He  retired  to  his  pateilial  estate,  and  dor 
hiit>8elf  to  the  improvement  of  its  natural  beauties,  with 
i  characteristic  ardour  of  a  poetic  imaginatioD^  matured  by 
jc  taste*  Under  his  arrangement  and  direction  the  Lea« 
^  were  transformed  inta  an  Arcadia,  that  rivalled  the  more 
sive  doBW)  of  Haglj&y,  in  its  peighbourhood.  The  diver* 
of  surftce*  and  the  agreeable  contrast  of  rural  scenery 
iin  lie  j^iiqifa^er;  were  heightened  and  advantageously  dis^ 
by  the  judicious  disposition  of  the  #alks,  at  varioua 
;  of  which  were  placed  scats,  fpr  the  convenience  of  view*- 
I  the  rich  prospects  of  the  country  around.  Nor  was  the  taste 
ff  Mr,  Shenstone  less  conspicuous  in  the  inscriptiaus  which  he 
l|)a(gned  to  the  chosen  spots  in  bis  retreat.  Of  these,  soma 
^9rf  selected  from  Virgil  and  Horace ;  others  were  of  his  own 
Cptnpesitioii,  either  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  scene  which 
they  adorned,  or  expressive  of  the  writer's  regard  to  some 
IneBd  or  brother  poet.    It  it  is  much  to  be  r^etted  that  hia 
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paternal  fortune  was  not  adequate  to  the  gratification  of  hia 
passion  for  rural  elegance,  ot  equal  to  the  benevolence  of  ins 
character.  When  it  is  considered  that  his  yearly  income  did 
not  exceed  ^ree  hundred  pounds,  that  he  lived  in  great  hospi- 
tality, was  indulgent  to  his  servants^  and  charitable  to  the  indi- 
gent, there  can  be  no  cause  for  surprise  that  the  improvement 
of  his  estate  should  have  thrown  him  into  embarrassments*  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that^  as  Dr.  Johnson  rudely  obiervest 
**  his  expences  broii^ht  clamours  about  him  that  overpowered 
the  Iambus  bleat  and  the  linnet's  song  ;'*  or  that  **  his  grounds 
were  haunted  by  beings  very  different  firom  fitwns  and  ^'ries.'* 
According  to  the  more  candid  tesUmony  of  his  fViend  Mr. 
Graves,  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  expose  hhnself  to  insults 
for  trifling  sums,  and  guarded  against  any  great  distress  by 
occasionally  anticipating  a  few  hundreds,  which  his  estate  could 
very  well  bear,  as  appeared  by  what  remained  to  his  executors 
after  the  payment  of  his  debts.  He  died  at  the  Leasowes,  at  a 
putrid  fever,  on  the  11th  of  February,  176S,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church-3rard  of  Hales  Owen :  within  the  churdi  is  a  haait* 
some  urn  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  character  of  his  writings  is  an  amiable  tenderness  of 
thought,  and  an  elegant  simplicity  of  diction.  He  seldom 
ascends  to  sublimity ;  but  this  arises  rather  from  the  peculiar 
gentleness  of  his  disposition  than  from  want  of  powers.  He 
possessed  a  great  share  of  sensibility,  which  led  him  to  choose* 
subjects  of  a  nature  to  engage  Uie  mild  and  tranquil  affections 
of  the  heart,  and  to  avoid  those  which  awaken  more  powerful 
emotions..  Hence  he  may  be  termed  the  poet  of  rural  and  do- 
mestic life ;  and  his  works  will  always  be  read  with  delight  by 
those  who  are  endowed  with  a  mind  and  a  temper  congenial 
with  his  own.  He  was  much  beloved  and  respected  in  the  drde 
of  his  friends,  and  though  never  married,  was  highly  susceptible 
of  Sender  attachments.  One  which  he  formed  in  his  youA 
was  with  difficulty  surmounted.  To  the  lady  who  was  the  subject 
of  it  he  addressed  an  exquisite  pastoral  ballad,  which  Dodsley 
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ecm^demas  ^ifski^  itf  subdumg  the  loftiest  heart,  or  softening 
the  mostpbdurate.  According  to  Ji^mson,  however,  he  might 
have  obtained  the  object  of  his  afections.  Probably  he  forbore 
to  marry  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  fortune.  When 
he  died  he  left  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  hn  debts,  and  by  will 
ajqpropriated  )br  this  purpose  his  whole  estate,  which  has  con- 
sequently declined  from  the  state  of  perfection  in  which  he  left 
it.  But  there  are  still  vestiges  of  his  taste  and  genius ;  and 
though  the  place  has  lost  much  of  its  interest  ^nce  the  poet 
ceased  to  inhabit  it,  yet  it  will  always  be  considered  as  iacred  to 
bis  memorjr.* 

*  St*  Kenehn^^Ckapet  is  in  this  parbh,  though  part  of  the  yard 
h  m)!^  be  in  Staffiordshire ;  it  is  an  ancient  structure,  consisting 
of  a  single  aisle,  and  has  a  vefy  plain  interior.  The  geperal 
appearance'  of  the  building  seems  not  of  higher  antiquity  than 
Henry  the  Third's  titoe ;  but  the  south  entrance,  over  which 
b  some  ancient  soulpture,  is  undoubtedly  part  of  tKe  okl  Saxon 
ekapeH  which  wa4erected  soon  after  the  discovery  of  King  Ke- 
ftdm^s  bo^.  The  tower  is  a  very  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.  On  the  outside  the  chapel  wall,  fronting  the  south. 
Is  earved  a  rude  figure  of  a  child,  with  two  of  his  fingers  lifted 
iqp  in  the  ancient  form  of  gi^mig  the  benediction.  Above  tha 
head  of  the  figure  is  a  crown,  whidi  projetts  considerably  from 
die  wall ;  no  doubt  intended  to  designate  St.  I^enehn.  As  this 
chapel  wag  never  privileged  widi  the  right  of  sepulture,  no  mo- 
Bumentt  or  jn8crii>taons  appaur ;  nor  are  there  any  arms,  &c.  iu 
the  windows.  Divine  service  is  performed  m  it  only  once  every 
Sunday*.  It  is  a  donative  of  Hi^ey,  the  beautiftd  seat  of  Lord 
Lyttleton ;  and  is  generally  given  to  the  rector  of  that  place, 
in  conjunction  with  Frankley  chapeL    The  views  in  this  district 
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^Tht  rtader  who  is  desirous  oft  dctsiled  description  of  the  Ltasowes  k^ 
tbe  ttmeof  Sbcnttoiie,  is  reftrnrd  to  Dodsley's  edition  of  his  Works,  vol  ii. 
f4  a53.  Seeafao,  **  A  Companion  to  tbs  Ussowes,  Haglty,  Gnvills/  lie. 
^ttd  St  Bitmiaghmi  17S^. 
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IBrtf  iMtmxmatly  ine  tmA  pietva^ttt;*   jSMftu^tdM  ttui 
to  it  b  Ms  iwency^thiiPd  E^f^gy  s 

Bora  near  the  scene  fat  Bienelm't  f«te  renowo'd, 
I  take  my  plaiiiti?c  reed  and  range  the  grove, 

And  raise  tlie  lay,  and  bid  the  rocks  resound,   . 
The  tovagc  force  of  empire  And  of  love, 

FasI  by  the  centre  of  yon  varions  wild, 
Mlierc  spreading  oaks  embower  a  Gothic  fane, 
,  ICendfida'a  arts  a  brother's  youth  hegnifd ; 

TFhere  ttatnte  aiig*d  her  tenderest  ties  in  v^n. 

• 
The  legend  of  St.  I^endhoy  b  thus  related  in  Ae  Gentfenam'A 
Magazine**  Kenelm  wa»  tbe  only  son  of  KcnHif»  king  ^  th# 
Mercians,  whq  died  819.  Ken^kn»  then  a  child  of  about  saviw 
yeff»  of  agOi  was  murdered  by  thh  artifice  of  kh  eldest  sister 
.Quendnda,  assisted  by  thie  yci\mg  king's  j^uardian  ar  tutor,  Aa» 
cobert,  who;took  Uni  iiito  Clent  wood,  under  pretence  of  bMot* 
ing^  and  thoKO  cut  off  hia  head,,  and  Jmried  h^  ui^r  a  ti^otn 
trao«  The  aoccrunt  given  of  the  discovery  of  this,  ittoirder^  hj 
WiUiaai.  pf  Mafanei^ury  and  Matdiew  of  Westminster,  h  a 
eui1ous'ioatllhc&  of  the /superstition,  of  the.  tADiies:^^^  After  th* 
pfftjpetvation  of  thiii;  bioo4y  deed^-  tbe  inhuniaa  sister  soon  selzad 
the  kingdoolf  and  piy>bibited  elX  enquiry  afUr  •  hef.  lost  brothar* 
Bui  tins  harriUe  faet»  conceaM  in  England,  wals  made  kaowfi 
at  Banc  by  a  sup^natund  re^K)latioik ;  fov,  on  the  altar  of  Sl» 
Peter  there,  a  white  dpYe  let  fall  a  paper,  on  which,  in  golden 
letters^  was  inseribed  boAi  the  death  of  Kenebn  and  tbe  plads 
af  his  bttriaL  *  In  Clent  cow-batche,  KeoefaiAe,  kingbcbn^^ 
lyeth  undlar  a  thome,  be»vcd  and  bereorred^'  The  Ronmi 
priests  and  monks  not  understanding  this  inscription,  an  £ng4 
lidunan,  accidentally  present,  interpreted  it.  The  pope  sent 
over  an  envoy  to  the  English  kings,  to  inform  them  concerning 
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the  RiMlei^  Ktoiettn.  tlie  #kMe  belog^  tlius  mlirdeQlousIy  re- 
vealod^  tl^  body  #as  taken  oirt  of  the  J^le  where;it  Imd  been 
hid,  and  with  great  solemnity  carried  to  Winchelcombe/in  Gtou^ 
.ceftterslrire)  of  hk  fadier'g  founditttoii,  and  there  btiried.*',  ,3lie 
ehapeliihsaid  to*  Miki  where  the  bddy  waa  finmc^ 
Wfaidr  giiAe^  out  ia  now  dry,  ttiii  nearly  eotered  ifith  Imahea 
.Mdbriei^.  *  .  ,* 

hi  fiik  piklA  Wis  b(M,  November  8^  1627,  the  learned . 
Adam  LMle«6n,  author  of  a  LatiR  Dictipnairf,  antf  taxtous 
other  wovldL.  Ho  KFia^  educated  under  Dr.  Biuby,  of  ^^Hating 
nmnorff^tmi^^Km  Westmifister  achoo!  was  chosen  student  of 
Chitoe  Cburehi  OstntA  {  but  •was'  ahortlty  expdied  by  At  pn*!]^- 
menft  fttifora.  I&  neterttelted  'btokme  tu^er,  md  aftenrarda 
aeeond  asaat^,  st  Weatminster  school ;  and,  after  the  Ilesto^a^ 
tSoii,  he  was  admitted  rector  of  Chelsea,  MiddleHetic.  In  the 
MMe  y«ar,  1674»,  he  was  made  prebendary  of  WestmfMter,  and 
Ataine^  a*]paiit  from  the  king  to  soeeeed  Df.  Bttsby,  aa  head*- 
aMi0ter«  He  was  also  one  of  Mi  majesty's  chapMns,  and  adS> 
"vaneect  in:  hit  divinity  degrees  wkhout  t^ing  any  in  arts,  which 
honour  and  privilege  he  obtained  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Hench- 
man, Bishop  of  London.  He  warf  ft>r  some  time  sub-dean  of 
WestodneCer ;  and,  an  1687,  was  ficenced  to  ^  church  of  St. 
Bbtolj^,  AUenge^f  which  Ifvbg  he  hdd  upwards  of  fbur 
years,  and  Aen  resigned  it.  He  die^  Jime  90,  169^^  in  his 
tfkty-eevendi  jrear,  and  was  buried  in  Chelsea  church,  where 
llier^  is  a  handseme  monument  to  his  memory.  He  Was  a  man 
of  great  and-  varioua  erudition,  and  was  well  skilled  in  the  oHeir- 
fal*  languages  and  hi  ndbbinical  learning.  His  works  amount  to 
about  twdte  In  number,  consisting  of  sermons,  transbthms,  and 
t  variety  of  papers  on  misceDaneous  and  learned  topics.* 

It  would  be  obviou^  wrong  Ito  cJose  our  account  of  Shrop^ 
rtdre,  without  some  notice  of  two  o^r  persona  of  learning 
and  note,  natives  of  this  county:  we  allude  to  Mr.  Sichard 
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Baxter,  the  celebrate  nonconformist,  and  Mn  Wdliam  Sa3t« 

ter,   hk '  nephew,    an  enun^  granimariaii,   antiquaiji   and 

critic 

Mr.  Richard  Baxter  was  born,  November  12>  1615,  at  Ravr« 
ton,  n^t  High-Ercal,  b  the  hundred  of  South-BradfonL  His 
father  waa.a  good  and  worthy  man,  and  a  fiediolder  of  the 
codnt^,  butamable  to*  ^ve  his  son  the  kind  of  education  which 
he  would  most  have  preferred;  so  that  young  Richard,  with 
uncommon  natural  talents,  fell .  into  the  hands  of  %norant  or 
indolent  teachers,  and  derived  but  little  benefit  from  anj*  at 
them,  m  the  early  period  of  his  life,  ^cept  that  of  a  good  library 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  Richard  Wickstead,  chaplain  to  the  coonc^ 
at  Ludlow,  under  whose  tuition  he  remained  about  a  ywr  and* 
a  half,  and  then  returned  to  his  father's  bouse  at  Eatoo^Coor 
stantine,  a  village  ne6r  Shrewsbury.  During  his  residence  with 
Mir.  Wickstead)  he  was  persuaded  to  relinquish  lus  studies,  and 
think  of  making  his  fortune.  He  accordingly  came.to*White« 
hall|  and  was  recommended  to  Sir  Henry  Herbert^  mfuster  of 
the  revels*  This  mode  of  life  but  ill  accorded  with  the  feelings 
and  views  of  Mr.  Baxter,  a^d  he  soon  returned  to  resume  his 
studies.  *  On  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Richard  Foley,  of 
Stourbridge^  he  was  appointed  head-master  of  Dudley  freo- 
schooL  Not  having,  at  that  time,  any  scruples  reacting  cob- 
formity  to  the  church  establishment,  he  applied,  with  success, 
m  1658,  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  for  orders.  But  the  <<  £t 
csetera''  oath,  as  it  was  called,  soon  rendered  him  dissatisfied 
with  his  situation,  and  led  him  to  the  perusal  of  books  on  the 
subject  of  conformity.  In  1640  he  became  minister  of'a  church 
at  Kidderminster,  where  he  remained  two  years,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  and  he  took  part  with  the  parliament  forces. 
After  the  battle  of  Naseby  he  became  chaplain  to  Colonel 
Whalley's  regiment ;  but  he  was  Separated  from  the  army  in  a 
very  critical  jimcture,  in  Fdbruary,  1647,  the  day  that  a  con« 
spi^cy  was  formed  against  the  parliament,,  m  a  meeting  at 
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Kottidglitoy  and  just  before  the  engagement  at  Triploe-lieath ) 
having  lost  a  gallon  of  blood  at  the  nose^*  on  which  he  retiredi 
in  a  very  weak  state  to  the  house  of  Sir  T.  Rouse,  and  there 
awaited,  in  daily  expectation, ,"  the  great  teacher,  death ;"  but 
he  soon  recovered.  When  the  arch  hypocrite  Cromwell  had 
succeeded  in  gaming  the  ascendancy  over  the  ancient  laws  and 
constitution  of  the  country,  Mr.  Baxter,  much  to  his  credit,  re* 
fused  to  favour  so  foul  an  usurpation,  and  frankly  told  the  Pro- 
tector, that  "the  honest  people  of  the  land  thought  their 
ancient  monarchy  to  be  a  blessing,  and  desired  to  know  how 
and  to  whom  they  had  forfeited  it."f  And  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  whatever  were  the.  vices  of  Charles,  his  vh*tues  were  more 
nneere  and  his  conduct  more  upright,  than  those  of  the  canting 
persecutor  and  raging  Calvinist,  Oliver.  Mr.  Baxter  came  to 
London  on  the  eve  of  the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  and 
preached  before  the  parliament  the  verj'  day  previous  to  their 
voting  the  restoration  of  the  king ;  and  also  preached  before  the 
lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  day  of  thanks- 
givmg  for  General  Monk's  success.  Afler  the  Restoration  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary,  and  once 
preached  before  the  king  in  that  capacity.  He  aflerwards  united 
with  several  ministers  to  obtain  from  Charles  some  terms  of 
peace  and  union  with  the  bishops.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
commissioners,  at  the  Savoy  conference^  and  drew  up  a  reformed 
liturgy,  which  many  have  admired  for  its  excellence.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon  offiered  him  the  bishopric  of  Hereford, 
which  he  politely  refused,  and  requested  only  the  liberty  to  con« 
tinue  his  ministerid  duties  at  Kidderminster ;  but  this  reasonable 
request  was  denied  him^  and  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
London,  where  he  occasionally  preached  for  Dr.  Bates,  at  St* 
DuDstan's,  Fleet  Street,  hating  obtained  a  licence  from  Bishop 
Sheldon,  on  subscribing  a  promise  not  to  preach  against  the 
doctrine  or  the  ceremonies  of  the  church  in  his  diocese.  On 
May  15, 1662,  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  at  Black  Friars, 
Vol.  XII.  Y  having 

•  OUwny.  IWd. 
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having  resolved  not  to  confbmi  to  the  conditions  of  th6  Aid  ot 
Ohifonnity.* 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Chadeton,  Esq.  qf  this  county,  with  wh<Mn  he  lived  in 
tmintermpted  happiness  till  her  death  in  1681.f  Soon  after  their  ^ 
marriage  they  retired  to  Acton,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  con- 
tiacted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  with 
whom  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  moral  and  religious  conver* 
iation.  Sir  Matthew  shewed  his  esteem  for  Mr.  Baxter,  by 
leaving  him  at  his  decease  a  small  l^acy. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Conventicle  Act  he  returned  to  his 
public  duties  as  a  preacher,  and  had  such  crowded  audiences,  as 
to  draw  forth  the  suspicions  of  government,  and  he  wast  sent  to 
the  New  Prison  for  six  months ;  but  being  released  by  a  habeas 
corpus,  he  removed  to  Totteridge,  near  Bamet. 

After  the  Act  of  Indulgence,  in  167%  h^  returned  to  London^ 
and  conunenoed  lecturer  at  Pinner's  Hall,  and  in  Fetter  Isne^ 
and  afterwards  became  a  stated  preacher  in  St.  James's  Maricet* 
house*  In  1676  he  built  a  meeting-house  m  Oxendon  Sf^et, 
where  he  was  very  soon  disturbed,  as  he  was  also  at  othor  placet 
whichhehivedfof  public  worship.  In  1682  he  was  suddenly 
surprised  in  his  house,  by  a  warrant  made  out  under  the  Five 
Mile  Act,  and  would  have  been  carried  to  prison  had  he  no( 
been  rescue^  by  Dr.  Cox,  who  todc  ^ath,  before  five  di&rent 
niagistvates,  that  Mr.  Baxter  could  not,  without  endangering 
his  life,  be  confined  in  prison.  But  though  his  imprisonment 
was,  for  that  time,  prevented,  his  books  and  household  fiimi* 
lure,  even  to  the  bed  on  which  helayirick,  were  seixed  and 
•old,  by  virtue  of  five  wanrants,  issued  to  distram  for  1951.  for  9vo 
•ermons  preached  witiiin  limits  proscribed  by  the  Five  MOe  Act. 
Mr.  Baxter's  goods  were  saved  to  hhn  by  the  kindness  of  somo 
friend,  who  took  them  at  the  appraisement ;  the  money  waa 
afterwards  repaid  by  Mr».Baxtei\.    After  this  he  was  repeatedly 

seized 
•CslaiBy. 
t  Pafaner^  fUnmaiommVt  McBsorimI,  VoL  III.  p.  S97.  « 
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aeised and hdd to bailfor  his  good  behamur,  though  for  tht 
most  part  be  was  confined  to  his  bed.* 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  Roger 
L'Ettrange,  he  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  King's  Bench^' 
by  a  warrant  from  the  execrable  Judge  Jeffieries^  who  treated 
this  worthy  man  at  his  trial  in  the  most  brutal  and  savage  man* 
ner.  The  charge  alledged  against  him  was  that  of  sedition,  in 
reflecting  OB  the  conduct  or  character  of  some  of  the  bishops  of 
the  church,  in  certain  passages  of  his  Panqphrase  on  the  New 
Testament.  He  remained  in  prison  two  yeara;,  and  the  wretch 
JeflEeries  said,  **  he  was  sorry  that  the  act  of  indemnity  disabled 
him  firom  hanging  him.''  The  weathercock  king  changing  his 
measures,  Baxter  was  **  pardoned."  He  lived  to  see  the  great 
and  glorious  Revolution ;  but  died  in  December  1691,  and  was 
interred  in  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  a  vast  concourse  of  friends,  hoth  in  and  out  of  the 
establishment.  Mr.  Palmer  says,  that  Dr.  Earl,  who  was  one 
of  the  spectators,  informed  him,  that  the  train  of  coaches 
reached  from  Merchant  Taylor's  Hall,  from  whence  the  corpse 
was  carried,  to  the  place  of  buriaLf  We  have  no  room  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  character  and  writings  of  Mr.  Baxter;  the  one  was 
eminently  correct,  and  the  other  were  extremely  voluminous  and 
diffiise.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  if  he  had  not  meddled  in  too 
many  things,  he  would  have  been  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age ;  and  adds,  that  he  wrote  near  two  hun- 
dred bodn.^  Anthony  Wood,  who  always  finds  a  difficulty  in 
s|>ea]dng  with  temper  concerning  the  Nonconformists,  calls  Bax« 

Y2  ter 

•  Fdnei't  Nooomrorm.  Mem.  nt  sup.       t  IMd.  VoK  IIL  p.  400.  iia<e. 

lOwBTime,  I.  p.  192,  8vo.  Ed.  1809.  The  author  of  a  note  in  the 
Biof.  Brit.  VoL  IL  p.  18,  styt,  he  has  seen  145  diatiiict  treatiset  of  Mr. 
Baxtei't}  whereof  fbor  were  folios,  sereaty-tbree^iiiarto^  forty-nine  octavoj, 
fad  ntneteen  in  twelves  and  twcDty4biirB,  besides  sinsl^  shieeti.  Jeflfeties 
fcproadied  Ua  with  havng  written  a  cart  load  of  booki,  ^'trriyMMfS 
M  cf  seditioo  and  treason  as  an  egf  is  firilof  meat.* 
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ter  "  the  pride  of  the  Presbyterian  party.**  ♦  The  religfoiw 
creed  of  Mr.  Baxter  aimed  at  a  medium  between  the  supposed 
laxity  of  Arminianism  and  the  real  severity  of  Calvhiism.  It 
lessened  the  horrors  and  injustice  of  the  horribik  decretum^  hf 
allowing  to  the  non-elect  the  possibility  of  being  saved.  Accord- 
ing to  this  scheme,  though  sotne  nray  be  **  sanctified  from  the 
womb,**  none  are  damned  ^  priori* — The  elect  are  certain  of 
salvation,  and  the  non-elect  are  put  into  "  a  salvable  state  ;** — 
•*  divine  grace,'*  he  would  say,  "  makes  the  rebellious  will  obe- 
dient, but  does  not  make  the  will  to  be  no  will."  There  is  some- 
tiling  of  that  casuistical  strain  in  this  scheme,  which  so  strongly 
tinctured  many  of  his  writings.  It  discovers  a  benevolent  mind 
struggling  with  the  ungracious  prejudices  of  Calvinian  dogma, 
and  striving  to  reconcile  with  the  immutable  principles  t>f  justice 
the  grossest  partiality  and  favouriti8m.f 

Mr.  William  Baxter,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Ridiard 
Baxter,  was  bom  in  1650,  at  an  obscure  village  near  Shrews- 
bury. His  early  educatj^  was  much  neglected,  yet  he  after- 
wards became,  as  Dr.  Harwood  asserts,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  judicious  critics  in  England.;^  He  directed  his  attentioa 
|)rincipally  to  the  study  of  antiquities  and  philology.  In  17 IS 
he  published  a  Dictionary  of  British  Antiquities,  under  the  t!tl# 
of  "  Qlossarium  Antiquatum  Britannicarum,  sive  syllabus  cty- 
tdologicus  antiqutiatum  veteris  Britannis^,  atque  Ibemlse,  tem« 

poribui 
*  Athen.  Oxon. 

t  Tbe  Baxterian  scheme  i»  clearly  defined  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  EviissV  ex* 

ccUent  little  work,  entitled  *'  A  Sketch  of  the  Denominations  of  tbe  Chris* 
tian  World."    Eleventh  ed,  tii  lue, 

t  View  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,  secoad 
edit.  p.  175.  Mr.  Baxter's  Anacreon  b  called,  hy  Harwood,  '<  a  most 
excellent**  edition ;  and  his  Horace,  of  1735,  says  that  eminent  scholar  and 
bibliographer,  is  the  best  edition  ever  published.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in 
his  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  IV.  p.  157,  138,  adds,  that  some  copies, 
which  appear  to  be  of  tliis  last  edition,  bear  tlie  date  173^.  Tliis  mighi 
probably  have  been  a  misprint,  discofered  and  corrected  after  pait  of  thsf 
impressioo  bad  beeo  worked  off. 
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pcnilnis  ftomanorum.^  It  was  dedicated  to  the  well-known  Dr. 
Mead*  Mr.  Gou^*  obserres,  that  Mr.  Baxter,  in  this  work, 
irom  his  skill  in  the  old  British  language,  attempted  to  determine 
the  geogr^hy  by  etymdog^,  a  method  of  all  others  the  most 
/Uncertain,  and  which  too  often  misled  Camden  before,  and 
others  since.  His  other  works  are  very  nomeroos,  and  erery 
<ftie  of  them  on  the  most  important  subjects.  His  literary  cor- 
cespondents  were  Tsluable :  among  them  was  the  indefattgable 
Mr.  Lloyd,  t>f  IVenewitli,  whose  MS.  collections  are  ridi 
-sources  of  mfoirmation,  especiaHy  to  Shropshire  topographers. 
^  Mr«.  Baxter  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  bonourablo  but  la- 
borious piofessioR  of  a  sdiooknasfier,  aad  for  many  years  kept  a 
respectable  boarding-school  .at  Tottenham  High  Cros^  in  Mid- 
dlesex, where  he  remained  till  he  was  chosen  master  of  the 
Mercer's  School,  London,  ^ich  situation  he  filled  above  twenty 
j^ears,  but  fesigned  some  time  before  his  death,  which  ^ppened 
«n  the  Slfit  of  May,  172S,  in  the  seventy*»third  year  of  his  age.f 
Wet  will  fin^y  dose  our  sketch  of  this  coun^  aad  the  history 
connected  therewith,  by  some  farther  account  of  Robert  Lange« 
iande,  wliom  we  very  briefly  noticed  in  a  former  part  of  our 
-work4  The  fauthor  of  "  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman"  was 
one  of  our  most  ancient  English  poets,  and  one  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples of  the  cele^at^  Wickli£  Bayle  says,  that  <*  The  Vi- 
sions ''  were  completed  duribgithe  ma3roralty  of  John  Chichester, 
pf  London,  in  the  year  1369-  If  this  be  so,  then  many  of 
Chaucer's  find  Gowpr's  pieccf  made  their  appearance  before 
that  work  ;  yet,  as  there  are  passages  in  the  Plowman's  Tale  of 
Chaucer  which  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  those  in 
**  Tlie  Visions,"  the  presumption  is  that  Langelande^s  work  is 
many  years  older  than  the  Canterbury  Tales.  There  is  a  marked 
difference  in  the  general  idioni  a*d  phraseology  of  Langelande  and 

Y  3  Chaucer. 

*  Anecdotes  of  ttritish  Topography,  p.  4. 
f  Vide  the  GsoAtfA  Biolt^iHail  Dictionary,  VoL  IT.  Biog.  Brit.  JI. 
^fuxl  Nicholas  Anecdotes  of  Bowyet. 

*      ,  ^Pag»235. 
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Chancer.  The  former  approadied  much  nearer^  in  his  derivi* 
tions  of  winrdt)  to  the  peciduur  g^us  of  the  Anglo«^axon  Ian- 
guage;  while  the  ktter»  with  Gower,  attempted  to  soften  down 
the  harshness  of  our  native  tongnet  by  the  introduction  o[  words  . 
from  the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and  the  French,  and  borvowedfrom 
Pttrarca  and  Dante  the  seven^lined  stanza,  which  he  intr^ 
duced  into  our  poetiy.  ^• 

The  poem,  entitled  *<  The  Visions  of  Pierce  Plowman,*'  is 
extremely  irregular,  both  as  to  action  and  design.  It  is  a  keen 
sature  on  almost  eveiy  action  of  life;  but  especially  of  those  of 
the  comipt clergy  of  the  time.  It  is  full  of  humour;  but,  in-* 
tteod  of  rhyme,  tlie  atrthor  has  contrived  to  make  almost  every 
verse  to  begin  with  the  same  letter.  This  whimsical  alliteration 
contribntat  very  materially  to  the  obscurity  ef  the  style  and  the 
ambiguity  of  the  sense.  Dr.  Hicke^  observes,  that  this  mode  of 
Versification  wtis  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  Saxon  bards» 
and  that  Ae  poem  throughout  abounds  with  Saxonisms.  The 
foUowmg  is  a  spedmen  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Vision : 


-^  fnaMumner  scsMHi,  when  hotte  was  the  sao^ 


I  thonpe  me  into  the  ahronbes  as  I  a  ifaepe  were ; 
In  habit  as  a  hermit,  nnholie  of  werkes. 
Went  nvide  into  the  world  wonders  to  bear. 
And  on  a  May-mominiiy  oa  Malveme^iyUe^ 
Me  befeO  a  fsriy,  a  fiOiy  nwthoii^ 
I  ym  weiy  of  wandring,"  flee 

Selden,  Spencer,  Hickes,  and  others,  have  spoken  of  this 
author  in  terms  of  commendation.*  For  our  own  parts,  we  must 
confess,  we  can  discern  little  to  admire  in  the  Visions  of  Pierce 
plowman,  apart  from  that  vein  of  humour  and  just  satire,  with 
which  the  work  is  certainly  replete.  A  new  edition,  we  under- 
stand, is  at  this  time  (1811)  in  the  press,  under  the  infection 
of  the  celebrated  antiquary  Dr.  Whitaker,  of  Craven. 

*  Vide  Gea.  Biogr.  Diet,  ngwil  LsageMde^ 
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X  HIS  district,  as  well  as  those  on  jits  confines,  b  siud  to  hiore 
been  in  early  times  inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  a  people  of 
Cddc.origin,*  who  migrated  hither  out  of  Gaul,  about  three 
centuries. before  the  Christian  era.  After  expelling  the  abort* 
ginal  Britops,  they  established  colonies,  and  cultivated  the  landsy 
instructing  sudi  of  the  natives  as  chose  to  associate  with  then^ 
in  the  arts  or  industry.  Their  dominion  was  greatly  extended 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  their  first  settlement^ 
when  Divitiacus,  king  of  the  Suessones,  brought  over  to  them  a 
considerable  army  of  their  countrymen  from  the  continent.  The 
continual  hostilities,  arising  firom  the  efforts  of  the  native  mha^ 
bitants  to  regain  their  possessions,  were  on  the  arrival  of  this 
prince  appeased;  and,  according  to  a  treaty  concluded  on  be- 
tween both  people,  a  line  was  drawn  to  determine  their  reqpec* 
tive  boundaries.  This  line  was  perpetuated  by  a  large  and  deep 
fosse,  called,  from  the  circumstances  of  its  ongia,  Wansdike ; 
parts  of  which  may  still  oceastonally  be  traced.  It  commences  at 
Andover,  in  Hampshire,  and  passes  thenee  in  aearly  a  direct 
course  to  Great  Bedwin,  m  Wiltshnre ;  thence  croisbg  the  great 
finrest  at  Savamack  and  Marlborough  Downs,  it  proceeds  to 
Culston,  Edington,  and  Spye  Park.  It  crosses  the  Avon  near 
Bennacre,  and  again  at  Bath  Hampton ;  thence  continuing  ita 
course  over  Claverton  down  to  Prior  Park,  Inglishcombe,  Stan* 
ton  Prior,  Piiblow,  Norton,  and  Long  Ashton,  it  terminates  in 
the  Severn  sea  at  Portishead,  being  a  dBstance  of  eighty  miles 
Hrem  its  comnenceiaevt.  On  Marlboroogh  Downs  this  angular 
4Skt  appears  nearly  in  iu  priMine  state,  being  «iceediii|ly  Asep, 

•  ise  Beaetlm  lie.  Vet  YL  p.  l. 
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and  flanked  by  a  lofty  mound  or  rampart  On  its  track,  near 
Great  Bedwin,  celts  and  instrmuents  of  war  have  been  disco^ 
vered.  According  to  this  demarcation,  the  Belgse  occupied  a 
great  part  of  this  county, ,  and  of  their  chief  cities^  Ivelchester, 
0  Bath  and  Wirfchester,  the  two  former  are  within  its  limits.  Their 
savage  and  furious  contentions  with  the  people,  whose  soil  they 
had  usurped,  lasted  until  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Britain, 
when  the  oppressors,  in  their  turn,  becanie  the  oppressed.  We 
find  some  mention  made  of  the  Cangi,  a  posthumous  tribe  of 
those  Belgoe  who  last  mi^ated  hither  under  Divitiacus.  This 
tribe  was  annihilated  by  the  Romans,  nine  years  after^  their  in- 
vasion, in  commemoration  of  which  achievement  two  trophies 
were  erected  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Many  remains  within 
this  district  bear  testimony  to  the  characteristic  activity  of  the 
Romans,  in  establishing  stations,  marking  out  camps,  and 
founding  colonies.  Besides  their  cities  of  Aquae  Solis,  or  Bath, 
^  end  Iscalis,  or  Ilchester,  there  are  many  places  which,  although 
their  ancient  names  be  lost,  bear  evident  marks  of  a  Roman 
origin,  in  the  foundations  of  their  walls,  and  in  various  remains 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  dug  from  them.*  Their  prin- 
cipal road  was  the  fosse,  with  extended  from  Bath  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  to  Perry  Street,  on  the  confines  of  Devon- 
shire. In  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  it  there  ran  another  road 
from  the  forest  of  Exmoor,  through  Taunton,  Bridgewater,  and 
Axbrldge,  to  Portishead,  whence  there  was  a  trajectus  across  the 
Bristol  Channel  to  the  city  of  Isca  Silurum,  now  Caerleon.  There 
are  enumerated  upwards  of  twenty-three  Roman  encampments 
in  this  county.  During  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  it  formed 
part  of  their  province  of  Britannia  Prima.  On  the  decline  of 
their  powyi^  and  on  their  evacuation  of  the  country,*  in  the  fifth 

century, 

*  Such  were  Camalet,  Hamden,  Wellow,  CoKer,  Chilcompton,  (^onqveatt 
Wiyeliscombe,  Balb-Ford/  Warlcy,  Street,  Long  Ashtoo,  Postlebury, 
Sont)]  PethertoD,  Watergore,  Wigborongh,  Yeo? il,  Put&ham,  Kilton,  Sto- 
irumber,  Edington,  luglishcombe,  dee.  Colliiison*s  History  and  AatiquitiM 
i^f  the  County  of  Somerset,  VoL  I.  Introdac.  p.x«dii. 
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cenluryy  it  became  subjeot  to  the  Saxons,  who  incorporated  i^ 
with  their  kingdom  of  Wessex.  It  is  noted  as  being  one  of  the 
idfetriets  which  earliest  embraced  the  Christian  iaith ;  and,  ac- 
iDDt^dng  to  ancient  records.  King  Ina,  who  began  his  reign  over 
the  West  Saxons  in  688,  built  a  college  at  Wells,  which  was 
4iedleaC«l  to  God  and  the  iqoostle  St.  Andrew.*  His  successor. 
King  Kenolph,  coiiverted  tt  into  an  episcopal  see,  and  built  the 
famous  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  he  dedicated  to  Christ  and 
hk  apostles  St.  Peter  and  Su  Paul.  In  those  obscure  and  bar- 
barous times  the  progress  6f  Christianity  must  necessarily  be 
alow  and  uncertain,  for  k  was  not  only  opposed  by  existing 
coperstitions,  but  thwarted  by  sanguinary  and  destructive  wars. 
The  incurstonslof  the  Danes  kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinual alarm,  and  at  times  threatened  its  total  subjugation.  In 
the  reign  of  the  gteat  Alfred,  they  desolated  almort  every 
province  in  Britain,  and  at  laigth  carried  their  ravages  into  the 
counties  of  Somerset;  Wilts,  and  Hants,  which  had  long  re* 
malned  safe  against  their  encroachments.  The  young  monarch 
wus  constrained  Ao  relinquish  his  throne  and  dignity,  and  to  pre- 
jierve  bimseif  by  disgnise  and  concealment.  He  retired  to  an 
obscure  pstrt  of  this  coiuity^  and  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
house  of  a  neatherd,  being  retained  by  him  to  take  care  of  hia 
.cows.  Piffing  his  residence  here,  an  incident  occurred,  which, 
though  in  itself  .trivial,  has  been  deemed  sufficiently  interesting 
io  xnerit  aplace  i^  history.  TJie  neatherd's  wife,  ignorant  of  the 
rank  of  her  guest,  considered  4um  ot  of  no  higher  station  than 
that  to  whic^  he  professed  t»  bebog,  and  treated  him  accord* 
ingly.  One  day>  observing  hhn  busy  by  the  fire-side'trimroing 
his  bows  and  arrows,  she  desired  him  to  watch  some  cakes  that 
.were  baking  on  the  hearth,  while  she  attended  to  some  other 
domestic  matters.  He,  having  greater  subjects  to  occupy  his 
mind,  neglected  his  charge^  and  the  good  woman  on  her  return^ 
^ding  the  cakes  burnt,  gave  the  king  a  severe  scolding,  and 
fold  him,  that  he  was  always  ready  enough  to  eat  her  warm 

cakef 
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cskeft  hvmmt  carele«  he  miglit  be  in  baldog  them*  It  It 
Mated,  that  he  afterwards  remeidiiered  the  hospital!^  and  kindi* 
ne88  of  hia  ho«t,  for,  observing  fahn  to  be  a  man  of  taiaiit»  h« 
Miconraged  him  to  apply  to  leammg,  and  nade  hhn  Bishop  of 
Windicisten* 

When  the  puArsah  and  aearch  of  his  enemies  becaOK  less 
ttrict,  he  odileeted  some  of  his  fidthfiil  adherents,  and  retired 
to  a  spot  of  fend  a  few  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  bj  water  and 
fanpasMbk  marshes,  at  the  conflux  of  the  rivers  Parret  and 
Tone,  in  thh  county.  Here  he  built  a  habitatmp,  and  con* 
fctrucUed  h  long  bridge,  to  ootinect  his  retreat  with  the  ndgh* 
foouring  tern  fiima.  The  western  end  of  the  bridge  wan  forti^ 
fied  by  #hat  would,  in  mod^lm  miMtaiy  tenns,  be  called  alfte- 
te^paiUf  whidi  rendered  hostile  approedies  inq>racticfdile.f 
This  phce  he  called  JEthelingay,  or  the  Me  of  Nobles ;  which 
kiame,  with  a  slight  alteration,  is  stiB  preserved,  being  now 
written  Ath^ney.  Out  of  this  strong  hold  he  made  frequent  and 
Irudden  incursions  on  the  Danes,  and  maintained  hioMelf  and 
his  followers  by  ihe  i^il  h^  jprocured.  F^rom  this  peiiod  tbe 
tide  of  his  isffiurs  <«led  oH  to  fbrtune.''  After  various  successes^ 
he  defeated  the  combmed  amues  of  dto  Danes  at  Edsngton,  and 
took  iheir  ptigBn  king,  Outlmun,  piisoner,  whom  he  brought  to 
his  court  at  Allot,  and  there  obHged  him  t6  recehe  the  rite  oC 
baptttm*  In  gratitude  for  his  success,  he  fimnded  a  monaster^ 
at  Atiiehie^,  to  die  honouc  of  9t.  Saviour  and  St  Peter,  th^ 
iipostle.  \-  .>* 

At  th^  general  division  of ^theHungdom  into  slnres  and  hun- 
dreds, diis  province  retained  the  name  of  SoMBitssTStiinsi 
which  the  Stoons  had  g^en  it ;  sind  which  was  probsMy  derived 
from  SoMERTON,  at  that  time  the  chief  town.  According  to 
other  etjrmobgists,  it  was  so  called  on  account  of  the  m9dnesa 
of  its  climate  and  the  generd  fertility  of  its  soil.    These  dia*- 
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tacteristics  might  apply  peci^arly  to  S<ymertoii,  dnd  hence  the 
•    appellation  might  be  trtmsf^ed  to  the  terrttoty  aiound  it. 

In  the  Saxon  times  this  eounty,  as  well  as  othen,  was  subject 
to  certidk  officiary  earls,  who  had  authority  to  try  and  deddia 
causes,  and  to  punish  middactors,  widim  their  jurisdiction.^ 
The  first  Eari  of  Somerset  wids  a  warKl^  ^Alef,  named  Hun^ 
who  lived  m  the  reign  of  Krog  Egbei^  Whoin  he  attended  im 
^  ^  the  war  whidi  he  waged  against  Beom^  Kfng  oT  Mercian  ant 
S      was  slain  in  the  battle  of  EUendune^  A.  D»  SSS.f    EamuU;  or 
Enwulfe,  succeeded  him,  '^her  by  inhenUmce,  or,  las  is  ihort 
^       probable,  by  grant  from  King  Ethelwolf^.     After  hikn  this  eari^ 
* « .    dom  appears  to  have  been  vacaTi(t  fot  several  yedn,  until  Swcfy^ 
^.t*  '     eldest  son  of  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  for  mat  time  heM  it.   H^ 
was  a  man  of  violent  temper  and  vicious  (fisposition,  olf  whidi  lie 
'  '     gave  flagitious  proofs,  by  seducing  Edgiva,  Abbess  of  Leoidini*. 
ster,  to  marry  him,  and  by  treacheromdv  murdering  bis  latuh 
man,  Beome,  son  of  the  King  of  Dennuu-k.    F6r  this  last  crimo 
he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Handera,  and  ^o  remain  thare  linti 
Aldred,  bishop  of  Winch^t^!^,  obtained  for  \iun  the  roy^  par« 
don.    In  a  subsequent  pait  of  his  life  he  was  induced,  by  i^ 
morse  fbr  the  murder,  to  undertake  tlie  penance  of  walkhgv 
blirefooted,  to  Jerusalem.    He  died  at  Licta,  on  his  return 
4' '    '    from  thence,  of  a  sev^i^  doM,  which  his  hardrivips  brought  on. 
At  the  period  of  the. Kdilnan  conquest,  wheh  the  Saxon  hd>U 
lity  were,  for  the  moA  part,  "deprived  of  their  bdnours  and 
estates,  this  coun^  was  bestowed  on  several  chie&,  who  assistied 
in  the  enterprise  of  William,  either  with  droops  or  pay.    In  thk 
distribution.  Sir  William  Mohun,  an  expert  commander,  ob- 
tained  by  fkr  the  greatest  diare ;  for,  besides  the  castle  of  bun* 
ster,  he  held  si^y-one  lordships,  and  h^  in  his  retinue  KiO  ksi 
QiaA  forty-seven  stout  and  approved  knights.    He  lik^Mse  re* 
ceived  the  title  of  Earl  of  Somerset,  which  devolved  on  his  de* 
•cendant,  Sir  Reginald  de  Mohite.    In  1396,  John  Beauibit^ 
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eldeet  son  of  John  Plantage^et,  of  Gaunt,  by  Catherine  Swinr 
ford,  his  third  wife,  was. advanced  to  the  earldom  by  Richard  the 
Second^  and  in  the  following  y^ar  was  created  Marquis  of  Dorset. 
His  son  succeeded  him,  bi^t  died  without  issue^  In  1412,  Joh& 
Beaufort^  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Beaufort,  Knight  of  the  Garifr, 
was  created  Duke  of  Somecset  r  In  1472,  the  title  expired  in 
£dmund  Beaufort,  who  was  beheaded  at  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury. The  title  was  next  bestowed  on  Edmund  Tudor,  Xhe  third 
aon  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who  died  an-infant ;  and  afleirwards  on  a 
bastard  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  named  Henry  Fitzroy,  who  like* 
wise  died  without  issue.  In  1547,Edward  Seymour, protector  to 
the  young  King  Edward  the  Sixths  was  .created  Duke  of  Somer- 
set, and  Baron  Seymour.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  in 
January,  1552.  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  mcnticm,  that  Jamci 
the  First  unworthily  bestowed  the  title  of  Earl  of  Somerset  on  - 
his  favourite,  Robert  Carr,  Viscount  Rochester,  who,  with  his 
lady,  was  convicted  of  the  assassination  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbur}'^,  , 
;and  was  imprisoned,  according  to  some  accounts,  till  his  deaths 
in  the  yei^r  1645.  The  infamous  crimes  of  this  wretch'are  a  stain 
to  nobility,  and, a  ^erpetus^  disgrace  to  .the  monarch,  whose  par* 
tiality  tended  to  foster  the  vices  which  produced  jthem.  In  1660, 
the  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Somerset  were  revived  by  parlia- 
tnent,  and  restored  to  William  Seymdur,  Marqui?  of  Hertford,  • 
great  grapdson  :to  the  Protector  Seymour.  .  T^iis  noblenjian  }iad 
been  preceptor  to  Charles  the  Fjrst,  ^d  hacl  afterwards  distin- 
guished himself  l?y  his  attachment  to  the  royal  cau$e,  for  the 
support  of  which  he  jrtiised  ^roops  in  Somerset^JiirjC,*  and  fought 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  L^sdown.  So  sl^opg  w^s  hjs  loyalty, 
that  he  even  offered  to  lay  down  his  own  life  for  the  unfortunate 
monarch,  if  it  could  have  been  admitted  as  a  substitute.  As  th^ 
dukedom  has  ever  since  continued  in  one  branch  or  other  of 
bis  family,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trace  the  descent  through 
various  successions,  in  consequence  of  occasional  failure  of  issue^ 
dowji^  to  the  present  time. 
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'  During  the  civil  Wtirs,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Hrst,  thit 
•ounty  had  its  full  share  of  dissention  and  calamity.  Although 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  as  before  stated,  levied  troops  here  for 
the  royal  cause,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  many  adherents  among  the  people.  Various  skirmishes 
were  fought,  but  no  general  engagement  took  place,  except  a 
pitched  battle  which  was  fought  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  be« 
twcen  the  army  of  the  parliament,  under  Sir  William  Waller^ 
and  the  king's  forces,  under  the  marquis,  in'  which  Sir  Bevil 
Grenville,  a  brave,  experienced,  and  active  commander,  k>st 
his  life*  -  The^  services -which  he  rendered  to  the  king's  party  ia 
ti\e  west  <if -Etrgland^  and  the  great  support  which  his  abilities 
and  influence* gave  it,  caused  his  loss  to  be  deeply  lamented* 
Probably -his  4eath  wa6  of  more  consequence  to  his  adversaries 
than  a  victory.  In*  this  aotton^  observes  Mr.  Collinson,  of  two 
thousand  horso'the^Marquis  of  Hertford  lost  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  occasio&ecUby  a  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  commanded 
)}y  Sir  Arthur  Haderig,  which  were  so  completely  armed,  that 
Chev  were  called  the  regiment  of  lobsters.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  inarquis  drove  Sir  William  Waller  from  his  post,  and  com* 
pelled  him  to  retire  into  Bath. 

This  county  was^  the  principal' theatre  of  the  rebellion  of  tha 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  in  1685.  On  the  causes  which  led  to  tha 
enterprise  of  this  ill-fated  nobleman,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
tnlarge,  as  they  have  been  fully  detailed  in  history,  and  have 
of  late  received  further  illustration  from  the  pen  of  one  of  tha 
$blest.  statesmen  and  most  accomplished  orators  that  this  coun* 
try  ever  produced.*  It  may  suffice,  therefore,  briefly  to  narrate 
the  progress  and  close  of  his  expedition.  He  landed  at  Lyme, 
in  Dorsetshire,  witli  scarcely  an  hundred  followers ;  but,  such 
was  his  popularity,  that  numbers  immediately  flocked  to  hi« 
standard,  and  in  four  days  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  tWQ 
thousand  horse  and  footf    They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  lower 

ordera 
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orders  of  piopl«>  whose  feelings  tHe  proclamation  he  isioeilwaf 
most  likely  to  rouse.    It  stjled  Jsmss  the  Second  Duke  of  Yodct 
and  denominated  him  a  traitor,  a  tyrant^  an  assassin,  and  a  popidi 
usurper*    It  charged  him  with  burning  London,  confedeitttiog 
with  France,  making  war  on  Holland,  und  even  with  poisoning 
the  late  king  hi^  brother.    This  manifesto  was,  by  prder  of  par* 
liament,  publicly  burnt,  and  a  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds 
o&red  for  Monmouth's  head*    Th^  Duke  of  Albemade,  son  of 
<3eneral  Monk,  being  at  that  tin^loifd-lieutenant  of  the  coun^ 
of  Devon,  was  ^nt  down  to  h^  the  militi^  againot  him.    He 
accordingly  raised  about  finur  thtmand,  and  nuwched  the«»  to* 
wards  Axminster,  whe^  Momnouth  a^d  hii  f<^ce#  th^  lay«  but 
observing  thiit  his  tiH>ops  wane  not  vevy  hearty  in  th^  caiwe,  a:i;Mi 
fisaring  that  they  might  ^  disposed  to  ftvoyur  the  adyeotory,  he 
thought  proper  to  retire.    The  Duke  of  Mo«uno.uth  had  here 
an  opportunity  of  materially  advancing  his  intei'ests,  fagr  punu* 
ing  and  attacking  his  adversary ;  but  he  had  not  sufficient  con* 
fidence  in  the  steadtnesB  of  his  i^wly-raisedxanny.    Advancing 
with  them  to  Taunton,  he  received  considerable  reinfoyoemenU» 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  people  of  the  town  with  every  dmon* 
stration  of  joy.    Twenty-six  young  ladies  prateAted  him  with  a 
pair  of  colours,  made  at  the  expence  of  the  townsmen.    One  «f 
them  who  led  the  procesaion,  advanced  with  a  naked  sword  m 
one  hand  and  a  small  Bible  in  the  other,  which  she  presented  to 
the  duke,  along  with  the  colours,  making  a  short  address,  ta 
which  he  made  a  suitd>le  reply.    While  here  he  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  his  birth.    H^ 
forces  were  augmented  to  six  thousand ;  and  numbera  besides, 
1^10  flocked  to  his  standard,  were  obliged  to  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  arms.  He  proceeded  to  Bridgwater,  Wells,  and  Fromey 
at  all  which  places  he  was  proclaimed.    From  this  period  his 
reverses  began :  instead  of  boldly  advancing  to  strike  a  decisivia 
blow^  as  the  nature  of  his  enterprise  required,  he  soSered  the 
energies  and  spirit  of  the  people  to  abate,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  revive  thenu    Probably  he  was  discouraged  at  find* 
ing  that  no  persons  of  note  joined  him,  and  at  being  informed 

that 


that  his  ajfoSbiante,  the  Du^e  of  A^ie^  wh^  had  caiiaed  an 
faiMrreclion  in  Scotland,  waa  defi^ited  and  taken.  He  received 
diis  intelligence  while  al  Jfnjmet  and  ^t  the  same  time  was  in- 
finrmed  of  the  advance  of  the  king's  forces  from  London,  under 
the  coBunaqdofFeverahaai  and  Churchill*  Thia  disastrous  news 
damjped  his  hopes,  and  perplexed  him  so  much,  that  he  hesitated 
^riiether  or  net  to  abandon  the  enterprise  entirely.  Concern  for 
^  ftte  of  his  followers,  who  seemed. determined  to  adhere  to 
him  throu^  eveiy  change  of  forti^ie,  induced  him  to  make  one 
grand  struggle.  He  returned  to  Bridgwater,  wl^ere  being  re- 
eeired  with  unabated  attachment,  he  resolved  to  fortify  and 
■Miiatain  his  position,  until  he  should  receive  news  from  London* 
The  rapid  approach  of  his  opponents  caused  him  to  alter  his 
lilan.  On  Saturdi^,  the  4th  of  July,  1685,  intelligence  was 
brought  that  the  king's  fiwces  were  encamped  at  Sedgemoor, 
within  a  mUe  and  a  half  of  his  own  army.  On  the  foUowing  day 
he  reoomuHtred  them,  in  company  with  Lord  Grey  and  <^er 
ofBcers,  and  perceiving  their  diqpositicn  to  be  extremely  negli- 
gent and  injudicious,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it 
was  determined  to  commence  the  attack  in  the  dead  of  night. 
A  short  time  before  midnigiht,  therefore,  the  duke's  fprces,  under 
conduct  of  a  guides  marched  out,  and  in  about  two  hours  com- 
menced  their  attack  on  the  royal  tents.  There  was  a  ditch  to 
ford,  but  the  troops  were  so  eager  for  action  that  they  lost  their 
guide,  and  in  the  confusion  and  delay  which  ensued,  the  enemy 
took  the  alarm  and  flew  to  their,  posts.  A  severe  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  the  duke's  men  displayed  a  degree  of  spirit 
mid  unanimity,  which  greatly  compensated  their  want  of  disci- 
pline. They  threw  their  more  experienced  adversaries  into 
dborder,  drove  them  from  their  ground,  and  continued  the  fight 
until  their  ammunition  was  spent.  Unhappily,  they  were  but 
fll  supported  by  their  cavalry ;  the  horses,  being  unaccustomed 
to  th^  noise  of  guns  and  drums,  would  not  come  up,  so  that 
two  pieces  of  ordnance,  out  of  four,  were  soon  lost.  Notwithr 
thb  disadvantage,  the  duke,  who  commanded,  the  in- 
fantry. 
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fantry,  continued  to  fight  bravely,  until  Lord  Grey  riding  up  iJ9 
him,  cried  out,  "  All  is  lost ;  it  is  time  for  you  to  diift  for  your-* 
self.**  They  both  fled,  and  their  forces  retreated  in  disorder^ 
Grey  was  seized  next  day  in  Dorsetshire,  and  the  duke,  who 
had  taken  the  same  road,  was,  on  the  eighth  of  July,  found  con<* 
cealed  under  some  straw  and  fern  in  a  field,  covered  widi 'a 
ta^ttered  cloak,  which  he  had  procured  from  a  peasant  in  ex^ 
change  for  his  own  dress.  Worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hanger^ 
and  dejected  with  a  sense  of  past  misfortune  and  a  prospect  of 
future  misery,  he  burst  into  tears  when  seized  by  his  pursuers ; 
and,  in  the  Sequel,  used  every  means  which  submissive  humilia- 
tion could  dictate,  to  procure  the  king's  forgiveness.  James  for 
a  time  listehed  to  him,  with  a  view  to  discover  his  accompiicea; 
but  Monmouth,  spuming  the  idea  of  such  treacheryi  and  seeing 
no  hope  of  mercy,  prepared -for  his  fate  with  firmness;  amd 
when  brought  to  the  scaffold  behaved  with  great  intrepidity. 

In  the  vengeance  which  was  subsequently  inflicted  on  the 
persons  who  had  favoured  his  enterprise,  it  might  well  be  fore* 
seen  that  the  people  of  Somersetshire  would  be  marked  as  prin* 
cipal  victims.  It  is  said,  that  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Scdgcmoor,  Feversham,  the  victorious  commander,  caused  abov« 
twenty  prisoners  to  be  immediately  hanged  ;  and  was  proceed* 
ing  in  his  atrocities,  when  the  Bishop  of  Bath'  and  Wells  in- 
formed him,  that  those  unfortunate  and  deluded  persons  were 
by  law  entitled  to  a  trial,  and  that  such  summary  punishment 
was  actual  mutder.  Remonstrances  of  this  kind  were  but  of 
little  avail ;  they  were  soon  silenced  by  the  severe  and  unrelent- 
ing measures  of  the  tyrant,  James,  who  sent  the  lord  chief 
justice,  Jefferies,  and  a  body  of  troops  under  Colonel  Kirk, 
into  the  western  counties,  with  a .  special  commission  to  try  all 
who  had  by  any  means,  direct  or  indirect,  countenanced  and 
assisted  the  Duke  of  Monmouth*  The  manner  in  which  JefSeriet 
executed  his  bloody  commission,  is  a  lamentable,  but  hap{^  a 
rare  instance  of  the  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  which  human  nature 
is  susceptible.  At  Dorchester,  and  afterwards  at  Exeter,  the  tw» 
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first  stages  of  bis  cruelty,  he  warned-the  numerous  prisoners  to 
make  a  free  confession,  and  thereby  save  him  the  trouble  of 
trying  them ;  and  those  who  disobeyed  -vtere  ordered  to  imme- 
diate execution.  When  he  proceeded  to  Taunton  and  Wells, 
such  was  the  efiect  of  hh  menaces,  that  the  juries  gave  their 
irerdlet  with  precipitation,  and  numbers  of  innocent  persons 
were  in  consequence  confounded  with  the  guilty.  Almost  ererj 
market-town  and  village  in  the  county  was  tlie  scene  of  these 
imqoitous  executions.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  deniedt  to 
the  sufferers ;  their  heads  were  stuck  on  the  tops  of  houses  and 
of  steeples,  and  their  mangled  limbs  were  hung  on  trees,  in 
eight  of  their  lamenting  relatives  and  friends.  Even  those  wh6 
escaped  the  penalty  of  death  were  obliged  to  6ulp|it  to  the  ex- 
tortion of  fines,^  which  reduced  them  to  beggary^  and  where 
they  were  already  too  poor  to  pay,  they  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  and  in^risoned.  Ine  rigour  of  the  merciless  judge,  or 
rather  inquisitor,  Je£kries,  did  not  even  spare  the  young  ladie» 
who  had  formed  the  procession  before  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
at  Taunton.  Miss  Mary  Blake  was  committed  to  Dorchester 
goal,  for  having  made  the  colours,  and  she  died  there  of  the 
small- pox,  which  then  raged  in  the  prison.  Another  of  these 
innocent  victims  of  persecution  presented  herself  in  court,  and 
implored  the  mercy  of  the  judge,  who  frowned  terribly  upon 
her,  and  commanded  the  goaler  to  apprehend  her.  She  died 
not  many  hours  after. 

When  at  length  a  general  pardon  was  issued,  these  young 
ladi^  were  induded  among  the  exceptions  to  it,  and  a  demand 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  was  made  for  their  raiisom.  This  sum 
was  intended  as  a  Christmas  present  to  the  maids  of  honour,  in 
whose  favour  the  Duke  of  Somerset  interested  himselH  So: 
Fhmcis  Warre,  Bart,  of  Hestercombe^  who  was  applied  to  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  apprehension  of  the  maidens  and 
their  mistress,  humanely  represented  the  matter  in  such  a  Hght, 
that  further  proceedings  were  relinquished.    Considerable  sums. 

Vol.  XIIL  Z  however. 


however,  had  already  been  levied  from  the  parents  of  soiae  of 
^eau 

But  the  military  exccutioxMi  of  S^Prk  exceeded  the  judicial 
crueUief  of  Jeffisries,  if  n^  in  extent  at  least  in  violence  anA 
barbarity.  This  officer  had  long  resided  at  Tapgier,  and  had 
Itieightened  the  natiural  ferocity  of  bis  disposition  by  copying  th^ 
manners  of  the  Moors.  He  had  a  command  in  the  royal  army 
at  Sedgemoor.  On  the  day  after  tbe  battle  he  wept  to  TaimtQQ 
with  8  number  of  prisoners,  and  tiwo  cart-loads  of  wounded  men^ 
sineteen  of  wkaai  he  banged  wbil^  their  wounds  were  yet  ble^ 
ing,  without  allowing  even  a  form  of  trial»  or  permitting  their 
wives  and  children  to  take  a  la^t  farewell  of  them.  Those  <tf  hia 
soldiers  who  were  most  active  in  doing  his  murderous  deeds* 
were  charadldsed  by  the  appeUation  Qf  ^unii,  and  were  loag 
afkerwards  remembered  m  the  ooun^  with  execralioa*  Soim 
of  the  acts  of  Kirk  are  marked  with  such  a  degree  of  wanton 
barbarity,  that  many  persons  find  it  it  iu^pOMible  to  attach  eoh 
tire  credit  to  them.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  gave  an  en^«« 
taimoent  to  his  (dicers,  be  is  said  to  have  ordered  thirty 
men  to  be  cpcecuted,  by  ten  at  a  time,  wliile  the  glass  wen4 
round  in  three  healths,  one  to  the  king,  a  second  to  the  queen» 
aod  a  third  to  Judge  Jefieries*  When  the  limbs  of  the  suffM*eia 
were  shaking  in  the  last  agonies  of  death,  he  cried  out  that  they 
should  have  music  to  their  dancueig,  and  immediately  ordered 
the  drums  to  beat  and  the  trumpets  to  soimd.  Another,  and  a 
more  shocking  outrage^  hid  to  hia  oharge>  was  his  oonduet  te  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  who  can^  to  petition  for  the  life^n 
person  endeared  to  her  by  consanguinity  or  affection.  Smitten 
bj  her  charn^  he  offered  to  grant  her  supplidUion  on  the  pre* 
vious  condition  that  she  should  yield  to  his  desires ;  which  being 
acceded  to,  he  in  the  nK>rning  conducted  the  imhappy  victim 
of  his  brutality  tothe  wiodew,  and  showed  her  the  person  for 
whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  virtue  hangmg  on  a  sign*pbet* 
Some  doubts,  however,  are  entertained  of  the  eredibiUty  of  this 

horrid 


horrid  BS&f  bat  diey  are  hardly  of  weight  tufficient  to  counter- 
bfllaitce  the  generally  receired  traditibn  of  the  place  where  it  b' 
said  to  hare  been  perpetrated,  and  they  are  gtill  left  sanctioned 
by  the  well-known  character  of  the  man.*  The  bloody  tragedy 
at  length  terminated,  and  the  principal  actors  m  diie  time  re- 
oeiTod  a  just  retribution  for  their  crimes.  A  rerolution,  that  re- 
stored the  lost  liberties  of  England,  drove  the  tyrant  James  fVom 
hit  throne.  Jefferiei  escaped  the  public  visitation  on  his  it]- 
quHaea  by  dying  in  prison,  and  the  monster,  Kirk,  after  serving 
sometime  in  the  army  of  King  William,  descended  to  an  igtio- 
minous  grave  with  the  terrors  of  an  evil  Conscience,  and  the 
execrations  of  all  good  m^n.  The  subsequent  affiuts  of  the 
county,  after  this  period,  being  no  longer  of  that  historical 
nature  which  requires  general  relation,  will  be  detailed  in  the 
account  of  the  places  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 

This  maritime  county  is  situate  in  the  sou<h-we6t  of  the  king- 
dom, and  has  Bristol  channiel  on  the  west,  Olouceste^hire,  and 
Bristol  city  and  county  on  the  north,  Wiltshire  on  the  east,  and 
Devonshire  on  the  south  and  south-west.  Its  form  is  oblongs 
extending  in  length  ftom  north-east  to  south-west  about  eighty 
ndles»  Its  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  ihirtynsix  miles, 
mid  the  circumference  somewhat  above  two  hundred  miles ;  the 
whole  comprehending  about  one  mfflion  of  acred  of  Iand.f 

The  sea-ooast  is  very  irrq^ar ;  in  some  places  projecting  into 
the  sea  in  rocky  promontories,  and  in  others  forming  fine  bays, 
with  flat  and  level  shores.  fVom  Stert  Pohit,  dh  the  north,  ^e 
coast  if  flat,  and  composed  of  vast  sand  bmks,  now  serving  to 
repd  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  sea,  which  in  ancient  times 
used  to  wash  ovor  Aese  sboab,  and  even  cover  the  extensive 

Z^  terriV)ry 

*  See  a  judicions  note  in  Dr.  Tonlaiia^s  Hirtoiy  of  Tsanten,  wiisfe  the 
evidence  relative  U  tbe  traotaction  is  stated  and  ezamioed  with  great  euk 
jiirar  and  impartiality. 

^  t  Bnriiifsley*f  General  View  of  the  Agricolture  of  tbe  eoonty  of  fio> 
inerset,  p.  ii. 
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territory  ncfw  called  Brest  March.*  In  the  year  ISM,  to  pre« 
vent  the  mischief  caused  by  the  inundations  of  the  sea  in  diese 
parts,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  esti^lish  a  commission  of 
sewers,  that  still  continues,  the  members  of  which  examine 
and  inspect  the  sea  banks,  ditches,  gutters,  gnd  sewers,  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  and  order  the  proper  deansings  and  repa> 
rations  from  time  to  time  to  be  made. 

Of  the  Hills  in  this  county,  the  principal  chains  are  the 
Quanioclh  extending  between  Taunton  and  the  Bristol  Channel ; 
Brendofh  pear  Quantock ;  Pouldon^  near  Bridgwater ;  Menefyf 
between  Frome  and  the  coast ;  Broadfidd-Down^  between  Bris- 
tol and  Wrington ;  Leigh-Dawn,  in  the  hundred  of  Portberry ; 
Dundry,  near  Bristol;  Lansdami,  near  Bath;  Wkite-D&wmy 
near  Chard ;  and  Black-Dawn,  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire. 
The  soil  of  these  hills  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Billingsley: 
Quantock,  &c  a  thin  variable  soil,  covering  a  loose  shelly 
rock,  interspersed  with  occasional  lime-stone;  Poulden-hill,  a 
strong  surface,  covering  a  bed  of  clay,  or  marl;  Mendip-hi^ 
Broadfield,  and  Leigh-Down,  a  gravelly  loam,  on  a  lune-stone 
rock;  Lansdown,  a  free-stone  grit;  White-Down,  variable; 
Black-Down,  a  thin  surface  of  black  ^uth  on  a  bed  of  sandt 
or  gravel.  The  principal  detached  mountains  are  Duniny  BeO' 
con,  in  the  hundred  of  Carbampton,  near  the  sea;  Uamden; 
Montacute;  St.  Michael i;  Breraknawle;  the  Tar,  near  Glastea* 
bury ;  Bratton,  near  Minehead ;  and  Snowden,  near  Chard. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  general  character  to  the  soil  of  this 
county,  as  almost  every  species  (except  dudk,  of  which  there 
is  but  very  little,  and  that  in  the  eastern  division)  may  be  found ' 
in  various  parts  of  this  county ;  generally,  however,  of  a  highly 
fertile  and  productive  quality. 

Although  the  climate  of  Somersetshire  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  denominated  mild  and  genial,  insomuch  that  near  the 
sea-coast   the  winter  is  scarcely  felt,   in  other  parts    of  the 

county,-* 
X  Billiiigtley*8  General  View,  p.  lj{. 


county,  particularly  in  the  northern  districts,  tnd  abotit  Poul-* 
derf  Hill,  the  weather  is  often  very  cold  and  botsterous.  The 
-or  on  the  summit  of  the'Mendip  Hills  is  indeed  extremely 
piercing  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  This  variety  of 
•dimate  naturally  causes  the  seasons  of  seed-time  and  harvest  to 
Tary  in  difEerent  parts  of  the  county  3  the  mountainous  districts 
being  nearly  a  month  later  than  the  vales.  On  this  account  the 
fiurmers  about  Mendip,  Quantock,  and  Brandon  Hills,  and  in 
«onie  other  elevated  situations,  usually  sow  a  fortnight  earlier  in 
ithe  autumn,  and  as  much  later  in  the  spring,  than  is  generally 
Customary  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

There  are  few  districts  of  the  kingdom  possessing  greater 
fertility  than  Somersetshire.  It  prbduces  the  most  luxuriant 
lierbage,  and  furnishes  supplies  for  other  markets  without  impo- 
verishing its  own.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  of  note  in  the  king** 
dom  that  does  not  derive  advantage  from  the  o)c^n,  sheep, 
hogs,  cyder,  cheese,  and  butter,  of  this  cdunty.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  unfavourable  climate  of  some  parts,  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  dairy,  husbandry,  and  grazing.  Hence  krge 
quantities  of  grain  are  constantly  purchased  from  the  counties 
of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  those  dis« 
tricts  receive  coal  and  cattle  in  return. 

The  ancient  Foresli  are,  Selwood,  nearFrome;  Mendip,  be- 
tween Frome  and  the  Bristol  Channel;  Exmoor,  between  the 
port  of  Watchet  and  the  north-west  part  of  Devon ;  Neroche, 
near  Ilminster ;  and  North*Petherton,  near  Bridgwater.* 

This  county  is  by  no  means  deficient  in  mineral  productions ; 
as  lead,  copper  lapis,  calaooinaris,  manganese,  coal,  lime-stone, 
paving«>stone,  tilmg-etone,  free-sUme,  fuUer's-earth ;  marl,  and 
odire,  are  found  in  various  parts. 

ZS  The 

*  Mr.  Billini^y,  in  1797,  sUta,  that  the  parish  of  North  Pethertqq, 
being  then  con?erted  to  good  anble  and  pasture  laod,  might  be  estimated 
at  the  average  aonual  valoe  of  forty  shiUingy  per  acre.  See  Sonrej,  lie. 
p.  15,  iifff. 
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The  prmcfMd  BWen  «irei  the  Lower  Avon,  Ax»  Brue,  Fif- 
rctt  Yw,  Caie.  Cbeir,  Ton^  From^,  lid,  Ex,  and  BarL 

The  Xpttjer  .^4vp>i  U  a  na^ogabto  ri? av,  rimg  m  the  hiUj  dii- 
trict  of  Noctk  Wil^Aire,  npl  fir  from  WooMon  Baifltt^  on  the 
borders  of  Glouoefterflhire ;  bvt  Taiioaa  spnagt  are  aia^^iiad  &r 
its  origin.  Emerging  from  Ao  hiHa*  it  makasaeanipaaB,  to^dl 
into  the  vale  vhioh  leads  from  Chrirtiaa  Malford  to  Chippen 
hwif  after  ^hjck  its  wii^&igs  ace  muaeMms,  owing  to  tbe  bJUj 
fiu:e  of  the  eountry  through  which  it  flows,  as  it  runs  through 
tba  clothing  district  of  Wiltshire,  bordering  tqpaa  that  of  Somer- 
setshire, and  for  some  space  difides  the  countiei.  its  consse  is 
at  first  southward,  and  it  makes  along  coinpass  bj  the  west  to* 
^fards  the  north,  and  then  to  the  wast,  and  at  last  encircles  the 
citjr  of  Bath  on  two  sides,  from  wheace  it  pursues  nearh^^ 
#ame  durection,  with  frequent  meanderings,  to  BristoL  Itthen 
inclipcs  to  the  north*wes|,  aa  it  conveys  the  abundant  tmde  of 
that  opulent  city  lo  the  Severn,  by  its  conflux  constituting  the 
Bristol  Channel  at  Eong  Road«* 

The  Ax  rises  in  two  small  breaches  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Mendip  Hills,  one  of  whidi  has  its  sonrce  in  the  cavern  called 
Wokcy  Hple,  a  natural  per£bration,  not  unHke  the  cd^rated 
cavern  of  Derbyshire.  Its  short  course  is  to  the  north-west, 
being  joined  by  a  little  stream  issuing  firom  the  high  cHffii  of 
(hedder.  Near  the  village  of  Axbridge  this  river  is  traversed  by 
tjbe  western  road  fit)m  Bristol  at  (Jross,  after  wUdi  it  wiida 
through  a  tract  of  marshes  tofldi  into  the  Bristol  Ch8miel.t  TIrie 
riv^  is  in  no  part  navigable* 

The  Brue^  which  is  navigable  about  two  milea,  from  the 
Vfk^  Channel.to  Highfartdge,  rises  witMn  the  western  border 
of  Wiltshire.  At  first  it  flowa  south-west,  and  then  td  the* 
iV>rth-we8t,  meeting  the  Bristol  Channel  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Parretf  in  the  bay  of  Bridgwater. 

The 

*'  Se«  Mr.  Skriae's  plessitig  aad  accorate  Acc<Nrat  of  sfl  the  Rhrers  of  aott  * 
in  OrcAt  Britain,  pp.  «a3,  S34. 
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The  ParrH  k  tiftvigalile  from  Stett^point  to  Longptfrt^  about 
hrenty  mOe^  It  fortns  a  junMon  widi  the  Ttme^  which  Is  ako. 
ftattgable  about  e^|;ht  miles  from  Taunton  to  Boroughbridgey 
near  the  centre  of  ^  countjr.  It  me*  et  South-Piurret^  in 
t)dnetshire,  from  whence  it  flows  south-east  by  Crewkeitt^f 
imd  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire.  Joined  by  t]»e  Tone,  which 
rises  in  the  Quantock  hills,  near  Wyrerscombe,  it  proceeds  in  « 
north-westerly  direction,  trarefsing  the  Marsh  of  Btdgemoor, 
to  Bridgwater  Bay« 

The  rifen  not  narigable,  are,  toff  course,  of  leas  note,  dvey 
all  flow  through  rich  and  fertile  tracts,  and  many  of  their  banks 
are  ornamented  by  extensive  gfoonds,  belonging  to  die  various 
•eats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  witii  which  this  extensive  county 
abounds.  These  several  rivers  fufnidi  trout,  sahlion,  roadi, 
dace,  perch,  eek,  pike,  gudgeon,  catp,  and  tendi.  On  the 
sea  coast  thei'e  are  tublin,  flounders,  sandate,  hakes,  pipette 
dirimps,  prawns,  crabs,  nnucle^  ftoici,  herrings,  plaice,  por« 
poises,  skaits,  and  star-fish* 

Mn  CoUinson  men^ons  the  following  birds,  as  die  most  re- 
markable} (vi2.)  the  heath*hen,  wild-duck,  curlew,  rail,  gtA, 
and  wheat^ar;  and  adds,  that  in  Exmoor,  and  other  lower 
parts  of  die  county,  are  abundance  of  red-deer«^ 

Somersetshire  (s  fictile  in  rare  and  curious  planta  t  CoOmson 
enumerates  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  states, 
that  on  die  hills  and  desert  wastes  diere  ate  die  dwarf  juniper^ 
die  cranberry,  and  the  whordeberry,  called  by  the  natives  hurts^ 
It  prodttcjM  a  pleaaing  fhiit,  growing  singly  like  goosdberries, 
on  litde  plants,  fVom  a  "fbot  to  eighteen  indies  in  lei^th.  The 
leaves  are  ovated,  and  t>f  it  pale  green,  growing  dtemately  on 
tte  brandiea.  The  rocks  on  the  coast  hate  great  iquandties  of 
fcrta,  Uchen  niamtM,  or  sea-bread.  In  die  moors,  which  were 
Mce  niundated  by  the  <ea,  gmws  die  gale,  or  can^ebenry- 
myrde.^ 
'  Z  4  This 

*  Hiit^ry,  kc.  I.  latroduetkai,  xvti. 
t  CoL  ubi  lopnu 
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This  countyy  according  to  its  ecclesiasrical  and  civil  division, 
omtains  forty  hundreds,  seven  liberties,  tifo  cities,*  seven 
boroughs,  twenty-nine  market-towns,  one  bishoprick,  three 
archdeaconries,  thirteen  deaneries,  and  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  parishes. 

The  county  is  ecclesiastically  divided  into  three  archdeacon- 
rics,  viz. 

Bath,  wherein  are  two  deaneries- 
Bath  in  which  are    24  parbhes* 

RedcliffandBedminster    ditto         5S 

Wfix«Ls,  wherein  are  seven  deaneries — 

Axbridge • in  which  are    36 

Cary   ditto         55 

Frome • ditto         47 

Jurisdiction  of  Glaston  ••••  •»••••  ditto         90 

Dchester ditto         SS 

Marston • ditto         28 

Pawlet    ditto  7 

Taunton,  wherein  are  four  deaneries — 

Bridgwater in  which  are    31 

Crewkeme ditto         55 

Dunster  •••• ditto         44 

Taunton • •••••         ditto        46 

Total  number  of  parishes      482 

Hie  county,  with  regard  to  its  ten^oral  jurisdiction,  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  eastern  and  western.  The  eastern  division  con- 
tains the  following  hundreds  and  liberties,  viz. 

Hundreds — Bath  Forum,  Bemstone,  Brewton,  Brent  cum 
Wrington,.  Catash,  Chew,  Chewton,  Frome,  Glaston,  Twelve 
Hides,  Hareclive  cmn  Bedminster,  Horethome,  Keynsham, 
Kihnersdon,  Norton  Ferrers,  Portbury,  Wellow,  Wells-Forum, 
Whitstone,  and  Winter  Stoke. 

Ubertiet 

*  It  win  be  observed,  that  tlie  dty  of  Bristol,  Ht  a  reason  which  wHt 
bereafter  appear,  it  not  included  in  this  list 
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.  LiierHei — Hampton  and  Claverton,  Easton^d  AmriU,  HIo- 
ton  and  Norton,  East  Cranmore,  Hillhouse,  Mells  and  Leigh^ 
Witham  Friery. 

The  western  division  contains :  Hundreds — Abdick  and  Bul^ 
jrton,  Andersfield,  Cannmgton,  Carhampton,  Crewkerne,  Curry 
North,  Houndsborough,  Berwick  and  Coker,  Huntspill  cum 
Puriton,  Kingsbury  East,  Kingsbury  West,  Martock,  Milver- 
ton,  Petherton  North,  Petherton  South,  Pitney,  Somerton, 
Stone  and  Yeovil,  Taunton  and  Taunton  Dean,  Tintinhullt 
Whitley,  WiUiton-Freemjuaors.* 

The  Church  Histortf  of  Somersetshire,  properly  speakingt 
coomiences  with  the  installation  of  Athelm,  a  Monk  of  Gkston* 
bury,  to  the  see  of  Wells,f  in  the  reign  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monarch,  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. During  this  reign,  for  some  unknown  reason,  probably 
merely  to  shew  the  extent  of  his  power.  Pope  Formosus  took  it 
into  his  head  to  excommunicate  the  whole  nation.  This  dread- 
ful, or  ridiculous  sentence,  continued  in  force  during  a  period 
of  seven  years ;  by  which  several  sees  became  vacant.  At 
length  the  degraded  monarch,  rousing  froip  his  spiritual  sloth^ 
determined  to  call  a  Sjniod,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  church ; 
and  Pl^pnund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  received  commands 
to  that  purpose.  At  this  synod  it  was  decreed,  that  whereas  be* 
fore  there  were  only  two  bishopricks  in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
Winchester  and  Shirbume,  three  new  ones  should  be  erected, 
(viz.)  Wells,  Crediton,  and  St.  Petrock.  To  effect  this  pious 
purpose,  Plegmimd  was  sent  to  Rome,  to  procure  Uie  excom^ 
munication  to  be  removed,  and  have  the  new  bishops  confirmed* 
This  matter  having  been  accomplished,  seven  bishops  were  con* 
secrated  in  one  day,  among  whom  was  the  monk  Athekn,  already 
mentioned.^  Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  a  religious  esta- 
blishment, which  has  since  grown  to  so  great  an  extent.  But  w« 

wiU 

•  CoUioson't  ffist.  Introdoc.  IL  t  Tidt  aaCe,  p.  341. 
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trill  go  nfidtc  Into  ttetAtl  whMi  W6  cofn6  to  ttevt  of  tiiM6  M6II  nf 
"iuccession* 

Asageneral  yiew  o{  the  Political  Ectmtmy  of  Mm  tbntktff  it  mtiy 
^  fttated,  ttmt  ^ere  we  at  l«ast  99l  ,960  acres  of  land ;  890,000 
of  which  are  araUe,  594,500  pasture,  1^,660  of  commong^ 
heaUn,  woods,  waMes,  tosAsf  &t.  The  poptilatiot),  accottUng 
to  the  last  ttntun,  to  ISOI,  amounts  to-  2T9,750;  of  whldi 
^1S6,9S7  arc  males,  146,829  females ;  and,  of  theke  cUmes, 
^1,494  wtere  rctmrped  as  employed  in  the  liferent  branches  of 
agriculture,  and  54,059  in  trade  and  commerce.  The  paupers^ 
in  1805,  amounted  to  99,979;  and  the  poof^s  rates,  in  1809, 
were  151,2971.  at  4s.  2d.  in  the  pound.  The  property  assess- 
ment, in  1806,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  4,055,9561. 

The  following  is  the  state  of  die  parHuntentafy  reprenentatum^ 
for  the  county,'  two  members;  Bath,  two;  Bridgwater,  twOf 
Bristol,  twa ;  Ilchester,  two ;  Milbome  Port,  t#o ;  >Gnehelid, 
two ;  Taunton,  two;  Wells,  two:  in  all,  eighteeh  members. 


BATH, 

the  principal  ornament  of  the  west  of  England,  and  one  of 
tiie  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom,  and  indeed  in  Europe,  owes  it» 
origin  and  importance  to  its  medicinal  springs.  The  discovery 
of  their  efficacy  was  for  along  time  ascribed  to  King  Biadud, 
In  one  of  those  fabulous  traditions  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  eariy  ages,  and  the  belief  of  which  prevails  in  succeedingp 
generations  long  after  its  absurdity  has  been  demonstrated. 
Bladud,  according  to  the  least  unreasonable  version  of  the 
fid>Ie,  was  the  son  of  Lud  Hudibras^  who  tins  Idng  of  Great 
Britain  about  five  and  twenty  centuries  ago.  In  his  youth  h^ 
accidehtally  became  bfected  with  the  leprosy^  and»  «t  the  peti- 
tion of  the  courtiers,  who  feared  the  contagion,  was  banished 
by  his  fiiiher  fir«B  the  palace.  The  queen  on  his  dqunrture  gave 

him 
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liim  a  rfttgy  88  a  token  by  which  he  should  make  himself  known 
lo  her  If  he  erer  recovered.  The  young  prince  did  not  go  far 
into  «xile  before  he  met  with  an  asylum ;  for  when  he  had 
reached  Kejmsham^  a  village  about  nx  miles  distant  from  the 
iite  of  the  present  city,  he  met  with  a  swineherd^  to  whom 
havitig  tendered  his  sorices,  he  was  retained  as  an  assistant.  A 
iihort  ^e  after  he  had  entered  on  his  employment,  he  perceived 
4hat  he  had  tainted  the  pigs  with  his  leprosy.  To  conceal  this 
mislbrtune  from  his  master,  he  contrived  to  gain  permission  to 
drive  the  herd  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Avon,  under  pretext 
that  the  acorns  there  were  finer,  and  in  greater  abundance. 
Rissing  fhe  river  at  a  ford,  which  has  since  been  denominated 
Swineford,  he  led  his  herd  to  the  hflls  on  the  north  side  of 
Badiv  While  he  was  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun, 
that  tite  wrath  of  heaven  might  be  averted,  the  pigs,  impelled 
by  a  sudden  phrenzy,  ran  up  the  valley  to  the  spot  where  the 
hot  ^rings,  boiling  up,  mixed  their  waters  with  the  deciayed 
weeds  and  fbliage,  and  formed  a  bog.  In  this  warm  oossy  bed 
the  pigs  began  to  roll  and  wallow  with  delight,  nor  could  their 
keeper  allure  them  away,  until  extreme  hunger  pressed  them  to 
fbltow  him.  On  washing  them,  he  perceived  that  some  had 
•bed  their  white  scurf;  and  he  had  not  been  many  days  longer 
itt  these  parts,  ere  he  perceived  that  one  of  his  best  sows,  which 
had  been  long  wandering  in  the  mire  about  the  waters,  was  per- 
fectly cured.  Bladud,  being  a  man  of  strong  natural  parts,  was 
qualified  to  reason  rightly  upon  this  fact ;  he  judged  that  the 
remedy  which  had  succeeded  in  a  particular  instance,  would 
prove  efficacious  for  the  swinii^  multitude  in  general,  to  which 
he,  since  his  exile,  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  belong. 
Accordmgly,  stripping  himself  naked,  he  alternately  rolled  in 
Ae  mud  and  washed  in  the  waters,  and,  afler  a  few  repetitions, 
ofthe  experiment,  came  out  perfectly  sound.  Re-animated  by  this 
good  fortune,  he  drove  home  his  pigs,  returned  to  court,  and, 
^nmghis  ring,  was  recognized  with  rapture^  and  restored  to 

hit 
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his  fonner  rank  and  dignity.  His  father  afterwards  determined 
on  sending  him  to  Athens,  to  improve  his  natural  genios  at  that 
f^elebrated  seat  of  learning.  A  splendid  retinue  was  <ndered  to 
attend  him ;  but  Bladud  preferred  to  travel  as  a  private  poson^ 
and  considered  the  parade  of  grandeur  as  an  impediment  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge*  After  devoting  eleven  years  to  the 
study  of  literature,  mathematics,  and  necromancy,  he  returned 
to  Britain,  was  appointed  regent  during  his  father's  dd  age,  and 
succeeded  to  the  tlirone  afler  his  death*  One  of  his  first  public 
works  was  the  erection  of  a  city  near  the  springy  whkh  thence* 
forward  became  the  capital  of  the  British  monarchs.  In  his  old 
age  he  devoted  himself  to  the  formation  of  visionary  projects ; 
the  most  daring  of  which  was  the  construction  of  a  pair  of  wingt^ 
to  fly  with.  In  one  of  his  attempts  he  fell,  and  broke  his  neck ; 
much  to  the  grief  of  his  subjects,  who  had  enjoyed  the  blessings 
of  his  wise  government  for  more  than  twenty  years.* 

This  account  of  the  origin  of  Bath  was  for  a  long  time  p<^« 
lar ;  but  tb^  enquiries  of  the  most  learned  and  intelligeat  anti- 
quaries of  the  present  day  have  proved  it  unworthy  of  credit, 
and  have  adduced  reasons  to  conclude  that  the  city  was  founded 
by  the  Romans,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  eenturyi.in  thft 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 

The  form  of  the  city,  according  to  the  mode  of  building 
usually  adopted  by  those  people,  approached  to  a  paralldlo- 
gram,  extending  on  one  side  so  as  to  form  an  outline  somewhat 
penU^onal,  and  stretching  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  about 
four  hundred  yards,  and  in  the  broadest  parts,  from  north  to 
south,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  yards.  The  wall,  which  en- 
closed this  space,  appears,  from  subsequent  discoveries,  to  have 
been  twenty  feet  above  ground  in  height,  and  in  thickness  six* 
teen  feet  at  the  base,  and  eight  at  the  summit,  strengthened 
with  five:towers,  rising  at  the  angles,  and  having  four  porteBp 

ox, 

•  Wood's  «  Easay  towards  a  Description  of  Beth,*  ch.  ix.  p.  f— 71^ 
cited  in  Mr.  Warser't  History  of  Bath,  p.  11. 
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tMT  entrances^  fkcing  the  cardinal  pointSy  which  were  connected 
by  two  grand  streets,  dtriding  the  city  into  four  parts^  and  in- 
tersecting each  other  at  the  centre.*  Not  fer  from  the  point 
of  intersection  were  the  springs,  which  the  Romans  converted 
into  magnificent  baths,  by  attaching  to  them  suitable  edifices, 
which,  wh^  complete,  extended  two  hundred  and  forty  feet 
firom  east  to  west,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  from  north 
to  south.  The  Roman-Greek  appellation  of  the  city  was  Sipfuit 
«Jk»U,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  one  more  expressive 
of  the  genial  heat  and  vigour  derived  irbm  them,  Agtia  SoUs,  the 
wtten  of  the  mn.  It  soon  became  a  principal  station  of  the 
Romans  in  these  parts ;  roads  were  constructed  to  communicate 
with  the  neighbouring  posts  and  encampments,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Collinson,  **  a  little  Rome  began  to  adorn  adreary 
and  inheritable  wild*"'  Agricola  passed  a  winter  here,  afler  his 
successful  campaign  in  Wales ;  and  Adiian,  about  thirty  years 
afterwards,  erected  here  a/airica,  or  college  of  armourers,  in 
which  military  weapons,  fbr  the  use  of  the  legions,  were  manu* 
factured.  About  the  year  of  our  Lord  208,  Geta,  the  younger 
eon  of  Septimius  Severus,  is  said  to  have  resided  in  Bath,  while 
his  fiidier  was  absent  m  Caledonia,  quelling  an  insurrecdon. 
Some  complimentary  statues  were  raised  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  same  adulatory  spirit  which  produced  them,  was  displayed 
during  the  joint  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  by  ^e  erec- 
tion of  altars  to  the  two  emperors,  under  the  characters  of  Jove 
and  Hercules.  These  divine  honours  were  soon  followed  by  the 
loss  of  the  province  of  Britain,  through  the  usurpation  ofCa« 
laustus,  who  held  it  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  murdered  by 
his  prime  minister,  Alectus.  No  remarkable  particulars  relative 
to  the  history  of  Bath,  occur  between  this  period  and  that  of  the 
evacuation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  which  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifUi  centuiy.  It  may  justly  be  presumed,  that 
they  left  this  &vourite  dty  with  a  reluctance  proportioned  to 

the 

*  WtrMr*t  History,  p.  tu  **  Historieal  aad  Descriptive  Account  of 
Batbas^tts  Emirom,**  printed  by  R.  Crattwtfl,  180S.  p.  7. 
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tlie  paiQ«  tbey  had  taken  in  embeUisbkig  and  adorning  it.  Fn^^ 
ix^nts  of  masonry,  inacpqpticn^,  coins,  ^o.  remain  to  atleat  the 
importance  which  this  capital  acquire  |in  their  time,  both  aa  a 
military  station  and  aa  a  &?ourite  residence  for  &milies,  uncon'* 
nected  with  a&irs  of  war,  and  devoted  to  the  cu}ti?ation  of  the 
arts  of  peace. 

Among  die  public  edifices  which  AquSB  Solis  contained,  the 
most  eminent  was  the  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva.  It  stooA 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  fosse  way,  running  through  th» 
city  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  mid*way  betwixt  the  Fertile 
Decumana,  aad  the  Porta  Flumentana«  which  led  to  the  river. 
Its  western  front  consisted  of  a  portico,  supported  by  very  large 
fluted  columns,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  crowned  wkh  rich 
capitals.  The  architraves  were  chai^d  with  inscripti6na  te  tim 
SuUva^  the  Deis  campesUres^  and  other  local  deities,  and  the 
frieze  was  enriched  with  gigantic  imagee  of  birds  and  beasts, 
and  groupes  of  ioliage.*  Behind  ^is  tem]^,  toivards  the  eait, 
stood  ^e  splendid  E4>man  baths  bef«re-i;nentioned,  the  fbuiKila<* 
tions  of  which  were  docovered  in  the^year  1755,  at  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  desci^ption 
of  these  remains,  cited  by  Mr.  Wamet,  from  Mr*  CoUaoson^a 
History,  has  giveh  rise  to  a  curious  discussion  from  the  pen  of  H 
learned  antiquary,  in  which  it  is  argued,  that  die  edifice,  wbna 
perfect,  was  **  the  palace  of  that  R<mian  who  was  the  command* 
ant  of  the  colony  at  Bath,"f  and  that  the  baths  werecmly  snbor* 
dinate  parts  oi  the  residence.  But,  with  aH  deference  to  so 
respectable  an  authority,  may  it  not  be  presumed  that  a  c^^ 
whid)  derived  its  very  name  from  its  medicinal  springs,  idwuld 
have  one  public  building  for  the  express  purpose  of  oaing  them ; 
and  is  it  probable,  that  a  resource  se  necessary  to  die  healtfc^of 
the  colonists  in  general,  should  be  iqpproprtated  aoldy  to  the 

convenienea 
•Colliasm),ysLI.^e. 

t  See  a  Critique  on  Warner's  History  of  Bath,  in  the  Anti-Jacobiu  Re* 
^ew,  VoL  X.  pp.  115-^131,  ft$B^Mtf  535--a56,  ssenbcd  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Wbitaker;  tbt  iiigcaioai  lasoriaa  of  Manchtsttr. 


^pimmwm  of  iteir  chief  2  Th9  qi}e8tioii»  Iioweirer,  is  too 
fV^n^yiJm  m  it«  Diiture»  aad  «t  the  aame  time  lends  to  too  greivt 
A  field  of  detail,  to  be  fiiiiy  exMmod  v»  9,  work  of  this  kind  i 
Jind^il  IBI14I  th«refere  he  left  tQ  sueh  rejaden  as  are  curioua  ia 
ikm^  geswpoheo^  t^  eawpoi&e  the  muthoriliee  eitied,  |o  coiapard 
the  hypotheses,  and  to  judge  for  themselves. 

Of  th«  various  remakiQ  of  Ronm  grandeur  ^Moavered  from 
tine  to  time,  the  fbUowing  speeimens  are  preeerved*  and  depo- 
ak«d»  hy  eider  of  the  oorpeiatieD,  in  a  small  buflding  erected 
ftr  the  puvfMie  al  ^  and  of  Beib  Street 

The  padtmeat  of  the  Teaapfe  of  Mbiervat  a  grand  pieee  of 
masonry,  the  t3na[ipanum  of  which  exhibits  the  head  of  Medusa 
flnrfonnded  by  areolar  fiUeta  of  olive  and  eek  leavea.  The  hel- 
Met»  owU  Md  ochere«Gdiiki9«»  ascertaui  the  deity  to  whom  tMe 
edUco  was  dedicated*  With  it  are  varioua  cemicet,  friezes^ 
fslsilfw»  peritons  of  fluted  pillar^  and  odier  fragments  belong- 
ing to  the  «aina  tewple. 

The  pdKntant  of  a  Saodhm^  or  little  tenyle,  dedicated  to 
Luna,  with  a  hrond,  full  fieanale  eounteaance  In  the  centre,  en« 
circled  by  a  cresoent 

A  AiC*;/Ae(,  or  altar  consecrated  to  two  geds«  The  deitiea 
Iweiired  in  thia  piecto'^  tculptuf^  are  Jupker  and  Hercuki 
aims  i  It  was  probably  set  uf  in  Bath  during  the  joint  reign  of 
Djadesian  and  Maaimiatt,  the  fiEurmer  of  whom  afeoted  the 
name  of  Jove,  the  latter  that  of  the  Tyriaa  Hero.  The  cofffse* 
nest  of  the  workmanship  proree  it  lo  be  a  production  of  the 
latter  empire. 

The  xepresentatton  of  Geta  on  hor^ebaiek,  a  basso  telievo. 
The  iqiper  part  of  this  stana  onfy  ia  cease  down  to  us,  con^ 
tainiog  the  body  ef  the  ptinoa  and  the  head  of  his  horse. 

A  hasao  reHeto  ef  Canmnms^  dressed  in  a  eUamy$^  whidi  ia 
fiMlenfld  esi  the  right  shoulder  with  KjUiuia  or  clasp.  A  rudely^ 
carved  dolphin  on  the  upper  part  ef  the  stene  seems  to  point 
out  the  profession  of  the  person  represented,  that  of  a  naival 
i>fficer. 

Two 
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T^o  fragments  of  a  portal  t  one  representing  a  genius  with  a 
sirigU  (or  instrument  used  in  the  baths)  in  his  hand;  dieotlier 
a  similar  intelligence,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

A  Pj/lay  or  Columella^  a  small  plain  pillar,  which  fermeriy 
supported  the  statue  of  a  deity.  Its  height  is  between  three 
and  four  feet. 

A  sepulchral  Cipptu^  commemorating  Cmtu  CalpumiuSf  a 
priest  of  the  goddess  Sulinis  (the  local  name  of  Minerva  at 
Bath),  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-five ;  the  inscription  It 
as  follows :  Diis  Manibus.  Cahis  Calpttmius  recepkts  8aeerdo9^ 
Dea  SuUnis  vixit  ann,  Ixxv.  Calpumia  Conjax  fadendtttn  cu* 
raviU  ' 

-  A  votive  altar  dedicated  to  the  above-menisoned  deity,  about 
thirty  Inches  high,  and  twelve  wide,  with  this  inscription:  Dem 
SuUni  Minervts  Sidinus  MaturiJiUus  votum  solvU  Ubens  merHo. 

A  votive  altar  consecrated  by  a  Liiertus,  or  manumitted 
slave,  to  the  same  goddess,  in  discharge  of  a  vow  made  for  the 
restoration  of  his  master  Aufidius  Maximus,  a  soldier  of  the 
mxth  legion.  Dea  Sulini  pro  salute  et  incobwnMe  AttfidU 
Maximi  legionis  Vr^  victricis  miliiis  Aufidtus'ejtu  lAberhu  vo* 
turn  solvit  Ubens  merito. 

Another  altar  of  a  similar  kind,  and  consecrated  by  die  saaae 
person,  in  return  for  the  additional  privilege  of  heirship  con* 
ferred  on  him  by  his  master.  It  bears  this  inscription.  Detie 
Sidini  pro  salute  et  incdumitate  Marci  Aufidn  Maximi  legionu 
Vn^  victricis  Aufidius  ejus  adoptatus  heres  Ldbertus  votum  sohii 
Ubens  merito. 

An  inscription  carved  under  the  reKef  figure  of  a  horse- 
soldier,  trampling  upon  a  prostrate  foe :  only  the  lower  moiety 
of  the  figure  is  preserved. .  The  perspn  represented  was  a  sol- 
£er  of  the  Vettonensian  horse,  a  Spanish  body,  and  dttzen  of 
Cauriura,  a  town  in  Lusitania.  The  inscription  runs  tha»-« 
Lucius  VitelUus  Mantani  JUius  Tandnus  Cives  Hispaniie  CaW' 
riesis  Equitum  Ala  Vettonum  Centurio  Annorum  XLVL  SHpen* 
diorum  XX  VL  Hie  situs  est. 

A  votive 
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AYotive  allar  dedicated  to  the  Cretim  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
VemeUma,  a  local  deity ;  erected  by  one  of  the  strangers  (a 
ttadve  of  Treves  in  Germany)  who  had  vinted  AqtuB  Solis^  and 
prbbaUy  received  some  benefit  fmn  its  waters.  Tlie  inscrip* 
)i&a  is:  Peregrhus  Seoundi ^fiUus  Civh  Treverii  Jan  CrHico 
Uarti  et  NemeUnue  vohitn  solvit  Ubens  meriio. 

A  sepulchral  monnmental  Aone  to  thememory  of  Julius  Vita* 
lis,  a  native  of  Belgic  Britain,  and  a  stipendiary  of  the  twen- 
tieth legion,  who  died  at  Bath,  in  die  ninth  year  of  his  service, 
and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  age.  He  bdonged  to  ilxejahrica^ 
•r  ooUege  of  armourers,  established  in  this  colony,  mentioned 
a 'few  pages  back,  and  was  probably  buried  at  the  expence  of 
the  community.  The  inscription  is  as  fellows :  Jtdius  Vitalis 
Fabridensis  Legiomt  Vicmnue  ValeriatuB  Victricis  SHpendiorum 
N(yoem  Annorum  Viginti  Novem  Naiione  Belga  ex  Cottegid  Fa^ 
btica  datuB.    Hie  ^tus  est. 

A  monumental  stone  commemorating  the  pious  act  of  Caius 
Severius,  a  discharged  veteran  (having  completed  his  twenty 
years  of  service)  and  centurion,  who  had  restored  and  re* 
dedicated  a  temple  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  and  decay* 
The  inscription  runs  thus : '  Locum  Religiosum  per  insokntiam 
erutum  virtute  inauguratum  repurgatum  reddidit  Caius  Severius 
Emeritus  centurio  posuit  ergo  gratia.  ' 

An  altar  dedicated  to^the  Sulivct^  the  Dea  campestres^  or 
local  rural  deities  of  the  country  round  Bath.  The  inscription 
is:  Sulevis  Sulinus  Scultor  Bruceti  jUius  Sacrum  Jeeit  Ubens 
merito. 

A  voiive  altar  to  the  memory  of  a  discharged  veteran  belong* 
ing  to  the  twentieth  legion,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 
Gaius  llberius,  his  heir,  erected  this  testimony  of  his  affection 
fi>r  his  deceased  patron.    The  inscription  *is  imperfect. 

Several  fragments  of  the  hollow  or  tubellated  tile,  and  one 
perfect  one,  used  by  die  Romans,  finr  the  vapour  channels 
which  heated  then:  hypocausts.* 

You  xilL  A  a  .  Tbt 

*  Sec  Ht»torictl  Accotint,  &c.  p.  tl^l^ 
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Thq  Cf>fn8  whicb  bavo  been  found  are  pumeip^Hy  ibo$er  of 
C)ia^diu8,  Vespasian^  D^tiaOy  Trajan,  Adrian,  Ajxloninui  Ku9» 
f»ev«ru8j  Gordian,  QalU^m,  J>ioelesian»  MsPMPuan,  Cerau^ 
aiw&9  ^d  Cons^uatiiw ;  ftWf  ^  ai^  of  iH^nr,  tttve  w  their 
fev^ilfi  iwy  alluaion  to  the  cHy.  A  ourioua  and  bf aiitMU 
head  was,  in  the  month  of  July,  1727,  dug  up»  ^t  the  dflfAli 
of  fxxt#eii  fefi  from  the  surfi^  of'  the  grovwd*  m  StftU  Street. 
I^  if  ^  b^fn^r  and  of  ^:(Lcellent  wi^i^m^ki^hip,  bc^  fm  of  a 
nju^t^fited  nUtue*  which  is  by  sqo^  supposed  to  fat«  9ttl(  lying 
b^ri^  near  th|e  eame  spot  This  statue^  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
YiTaifn^t  represented  the^  god  Apotlo,  and  probably  atood  in  a 
^fpipii^  dedicated  %o  him,  near  the  phu?e  where  the  above  frag-i 
if^^%  was  discoy^i^ed;  but  the  learned  ai^qyary  who  critioiaea 
d^  workt  is  of  opinion  th^t  the  head  belonged  to  Minerva;  and 
ai|fr^^|^  tha^  ^ere  is  not  a  single  evidence  of  any  temple  to 
Apollo  having  ever  existed  at  Bath.*  This  interesting  piece  of 
^ntiqui^  is  now  preserved  in  the  Guildhall.  Among  the  ruinous 
foundations  of  th^  city,  various  other  reliques  have  from  tiaae 
to  time  been  dug  up ;  vtvit  masses  of  sculptured  stone,  columns, 
<^ital^,  architraves,  and  frieze^  of  huge  buildings ;  tessekted 
Haveui&en^  bricks  of  various  shapes  and  di«ien/sions ;  paterse, 
i|rns,  vases,  lachrymatoriesi  silver  and  brass  instruments  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  havB  b^n  occas^^nnaUy  sold  to  strangera 
frequenting  the  place.  At  Wsjcot,  a^d  at  the  henoitage  of 
Jfix*  Thicknesse,  under  Lansdowi^  v^here  thfere  were  burial  places 
fjar  the  Roman  soldiery,  great  quantiti^  pf  urns*  fibuhci;  ar* 
mills,  chains,  &c.  have  been  found. 

A^  the  fimd  evacuation  of  BriMJA  by  the  Reisana,  Bath, 
lyi^  a  few  other  considerable  citi^  in  th^  western  parts  of  the 
i^d,  rf ijo^n^  in  a  s^t9  of  cooipwitivo  tranquillity  until  the- 
year  49S,t  when  a  k^rge  army  of  S^on?^  under  the  command 
^  JEHs^  and  his  three  99n%  Cym^i^  Pleting,  and  Ciasa,  en- 
^aoiped  on  Lapsdown,  and  laid  aiitg^  to  thia  &vourite  seat  of 

their* 

*  AntuBC.  Rev.  Vol.  X.  p.  340.  f  Wtrnei's  Hist.  p.  41. 
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4mr  pvadeocBsors  jn  conquest  At  tbb  period  ^e  heroic  Af • 
thur,  in  whose  history  so  many  romantic  fiibles  are  blendod^^ 
was  performing  wonders  to  rescue  his  couatrymen  Ihim  Ihs 
yolce  of  their  new  oppressors.  Being  appised  of  the  operatiani 
of  the  Saxon  general,  he  hastened  afker  liim,  aad  rsi^iing  hie 
camp  before  he  had  taken  the  city,  attacked' and  detetted  Vhar 
in  a  bloody  and  obstinate  battle.  About  tweotyMseren  yeari 
afterwards,  he  again  ddivered  Bath  from  the  asMudts  ef  tbesw 
fcrocioos  invaders,  by  defeating  a  powerful  army  under  Col- 
grme,  Cheldrick,  and  Bladidfe,  lieutenants  of  the  Saxoa  chief 
Cerdic,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  hare  sitin  four  hundred 
and  for^  men  with  his  own  hand.  These  glorious  efforts  aofy 
aerred  to  retard  the  subjugation  of  A^ua  Sck$;  for  in  die  y^tut 
J77»  the  S)axon  leaders,  Ceaulin  and  Cuthwin,  th^  Ibrmer  of 
whom  was  hhig  of  Wessex,  led  their  armies  tojRrardi  the  norti»« 
east  of  Somersetshire,  and  adnmced  to  Dyrhamy  a  tillagsf 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city.  Here  theyf  enommtered  the 
three  British  kings,  CommaO,  Candidan,  amd  Firiaoiail,  whw 
had  united  their  forces  to  defbnd  the  yet  uasiAdued  part  of 
Britain.  AfWr  a  bloody  engagement,  the  arms  af  ikud  Saxotui 
prevailed,  and  the  royal  residences  of  Bath,  Oloueesteri  and 
Cirencester,  were  numbered  among  their  conquests. 
'*  The  name  which  the  Romme  had  given  the  ci^  wus  now 
translated  into  Nat  Baihun^  hotbaths;  and  the  ettoacq^  of  iCi 
Waters,  in  the  core  of  diseases,  subsequently  gained  it  Ae  eha*' 
racteristic  appellation  of  AkemtmeeagUr^  die  dty  of  skdt  met^ 
The  Christian  religion,  which  had  been  partially  i^trodueecl 
previouB  to  its  conquest,  was  now  openly  promulgated )  aid  m 
tfie  year  676,  a  monastery  was  established,  through  the  in^ 
iuence  of  Osric,  the  Saxon  king  of  the  Huidi.  The  town  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  and  received  the  privilege 

A  a  2  of 

*  Hie  est  Artbnrus  de  quo  Bnttonam  nngtt  hodieque  defirant ;  di|;naH 
pUiDd  qoem  non  fallaces  somninrent  Aibnte,  sed  veracea  pmdfcsrent  hlsto- 
ri«;  qnippe  qui  fahenteiu  patHam  (fia  sustlnaerft,  infractasiqiie  civioia 
mentes  ad  belltun  acaerit.— Wiir.  Malm,  de  Gest.  &c  p.  a. 
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of  a  Saxon  bn^h,  having  its  Otrefd  or  reeve f  ytbo  pretiddL 
over  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  folcmote.  In  the  yeov  77^ 
Bath  was  seised  by  OSbl^  king  of  Mercia«  who  restored  to  it  a 
degree  of  its  former  splendow*,  by  repairing  the  devaslttions 
made  during  the  period  of  its  subjection  to  the  prince  of  Wes« 
•ex.  It  is  said  that  he  discovered  only  the  name  of  Osric's  monas- 
tery  remaining,  which  directed  him  to  a  spot  whereon  to  found 
a  coUege  of  secular  canons*  A  dismal  chasga  in  its  history  now 
occurs:  during  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  it  seems  to  have 
mink  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emeige  until  the 
idgn  of  Athelstan,  who  established  a  mint  here,  or  al  least 
granted  permission  to  strike  coins,  and  augmented  the  pro% 
perty  of  the  monastery  by  the  donation  of  fifte<m  small  estates^ 
on  condition  that  the  monks  were  to  offer  up  daily  masses  in 
behalf  of  the  king.  Edgar,  who  was  inaugurated  and  anointed 
bore  by  Archbishop  Dunstan,  after  having  performed  the 
penance  of  omitting  to  wear  his  crown  for  the  space  of  seven 
years,  which  that  prelate  imposed  on  him,  testified  his  regard 
for  the  town  by  the  grant  of  several  privileges,  for  which  the 
inhabitants  long  commemorated  their  gratitude  in  the  festivals 
Ib^  held  oi\  the  anniversary  of  his  coronation** 

While  the  Danes  continued,  masters  of  England,  their  mo* 
Bsrchs  occasionally  resided  at  Bath*  Several  coins  struckJiere 
by  Canute  the  Great  are  still  preserved.  After  the  restoration 
^the  Sioon  line,  according  to  a  survey  of  the  kingdom  made 
by  Edivard  the  Confessor,  which  formed  the  precedent  for 
Domesday.  Book,  it  i^pears  that  Bath  was  assessed  at  twenty 
liides»  and  paid  towards  the  Danegelt  the  sum  of  two  pounds. 
During  part  of  the  Confessor^s  reign  it  was  held  by  Editha,  his 

amiable 

*  ^  Tbfey  prmy  in  all  their  ceremonies  for  his  soule,  and  at  Whitsonday 
6de,  at  Uie  whych  time  men  say  that  Eadgar  ther  was  crownid,  ther  is  a 
king  elected  at  Bath  cveiy  yere  of  the  touttes  men  in  the  joyful  remem- 
brance of  king  Eadgar  and  the  privileges  gyven  to  the  toun  by  him.  This 
king  is  festid,  and  his  adhcrentes,  by  the  richest  maa  of  the  tonne.'*  Le> 
.  Itia.  iL  5t. 
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mBBiMe,  but  wifiirtunate  consort,  having  formed  a  portion  of  her 
dower.  After  the  disgrace  and  banishment  of  her  father.  Earl 
Godwin,  the  was  confined  by  her  cruel  lord  in  tlie  monastery  of 
Wherwell,  in  Hampshire ;  and  Bath  thus  reverting  to  the  crown, 
continued  therein  until  the  termination  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  dy* 
nasty.  It  was  numbered,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  amonf 
the  royal  demesnes.  In  the  succeeding  reign  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt,  during  the  insurrection  of  Odo,  Bidiop  of  Bayeux, 
Gaofirey,  Bishop  of  Coutance,  Robert  de  Mowbray,  and  other 
Norman  lords,  who  favoured  the  claim  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Nor* 
nandy,  to  the  crown.  It  owed  its  restoration  to  the  liberality 
<if  John  de  Villula,  a  natiVe  of  Tours,  who  purchased  it  of 
Rufus,  in  1090,  for  five  hundred  marks.*  Having  obtained 
permission  to  remove  the  pontifical  seat  from  Wells  thither,  he  re- 
built the  monastery  and  church,  restored  the  public  and  private 
edifices,  and  thus  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dty  on  the  ruins 
of  die  old  one.  Henry  the  First  confirmed  and  extended  the 
privileges  which  his  predecessor  had  granted,  by  adding  the 
hidage  of  the  city;  and;  in  1106,  Villula,  now  Bishop  of  Badi, 
conferred  the  whole,  with  its  appurtenances,  on  the  monastery 
of  St.  Peter,  appointing  it  to  be  governed  by  a  prior  in  die  room 
of  an  abbot,  and  reserring  the  patronage  to  hfroself  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  the  see.  Henry  paid  a  visit  to  Bath  in  the  Easter  of 
1107. 

The  city  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  bishops  until  1 195, 
when  Savarie  gave  it  to  Richard  the  First,  in  exchange  for  the 
rich  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  was  added  to  his  see.  The 
prior,  however,  still  continued  to  hold  the  city  under  an  annual 
rent  of  thirty  pounds,  exclusive  of  the  levies  which  were  made 
by  the  king  on  extraordinary  emergencies.  One  of  diese  oc- 
curred in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  Edward  the  Third,  to  the 

A  a  3  amount 

*  **  This  BMii,  tbo«gfa  Dothiiig  more  than  an  empiric,  liad  found  mean  to 
accomulate  a  large  fortime  by  practising  physic,  and  iropoting  upon  tl^ 
ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  ntvalidi  wiio  flocked  to  the  liealiog  watcts 
ef  thii  city,  in  search  of  ease  aad  health."    Warner's  Hist.  p.  63» 
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amount  of  131.  6s.  8d«  a  sum  which  conveys  afi  idea  of  tile  in* 
ferierity  of  Bath,  in  point  of  population,  to  Bnstolt  which  paid 
seven  times  as  much.    By  a  census  taken  four  years  after  that 
period,  it  af^ars  that  the  number  of  lay  inhabitants  in  the  dty, 
above  the  age  of  fourteen,  amounted  to  five  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  that  of  the  clerics  in  the  ardhdeaconry  to  twe 
hundred  and  one.    In  this  and  succeeding  reigns  the  property 
of  the  monastery  was  greatly  augmented,  by  the  munificence  of 
monarcbs  and  of  private  individuals,  who  sought  to  purchase 
peace  with  heaven  by  enriching  their  spiritual  guides.    The 
wealth  thus  acciunulated  was  at  first  applied  to  usefiil  purposes ; 
And  the  monks  of  Bath  are  mentioned  as  honourable  exceptions 
to  that  general  character  of  indolence  which  attached  to  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  fourteenth  century.    They  are  said  to  have 
cultivated  and  encouraged  the  raanufiicture  of  cloth  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  Bath  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the  west 
of  England  for  that  important  branch  of  trade.    From  these 
laudable  habits,  however,  they  gradually  degenetated  into  luxury 
imd  sloth,  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sevendl^  the  good 
bishop,  Oliver  King,  on  obtaining  the  see  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
found  it  necessary  to  institute  severe  r^ulatioas  to  correct  die 
abuses  which  prevailed  among  them.    He  introduced  a  rigid 
economy  into  the  different  establishments^  and  diminished  the 
stipends  of  the  several  officers.    Nor  were  these  the  only  mea- 
sures of  reform  which  he  instituted ;  for  as  the  monks  had  suf- 
fered their  church  to  go  to  ruin,  he  undertook  at  his  own  e3^- 
pence  to  buUd  a  new  one,  and  exhausted  a  great  portion  of  his 
fortune  in  this  pious  work.     At  length  the  period  arrived  when 
monastic  institutions  were  to  be  dissolved;  and,  in  1559,  dwt 
of  Bath  diared  the  common  fate.      The  site  pf  the  abbey 
was  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth  to  Humphrey  Colles,  who 
afterwards  diqK)sed  of  it  to  Matthew  Colethurst.     His  son  Ed- 
mund presented  the  abbey  church,  which  was  then  become 
ruinous,  having  been  stript  of  its  lead,  glass,  iron,  and  bells,  to 
the  mayor  and  citizens  of  Bath,  for  their  parochial  church, 

with 
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^mkOi  cenafti  ground  about  it  fotr  a  church-yard.*  He  sold  the, 
fibbey-house,  with  the  park  oUled  PHor*B  Park,  to  Fulk  Mor- 
ley,  fV#m  whose  descendatiU  the  fbrmei^  estate  devolved  through 
the  late  Duke  of  Kingaton,  to  the  present  Lord  Newark ;  and 
the  latter  through  the  Alleas  to  the  pi^seat  Lord  Hawarden.f 

This  city  sent  meudiers  to  parfiament  as  eaHy  as  the  year 
1297.  la  those  days  the  advantages  derived  from  having 
a  share  ia  the  national  representation  were  attended  widi  a 
lieavy  charge  on  the  burgesses^  who  generally  defrayed  the 
expences  of  their  members*  For  these  reasons  Bath  declined 
the  honour  of  Sending  representatives  during  tw4>  successive  par- 
liaments, in  the  first  and  second  years  of  Edward  the  Second. 
In  the  succeeding  reign  the  citizens  purchased,  by  a  fine  of 
twenty  pounds,  the  privilege  of  a]yointing  their  own  assessors 
and  collectors  of  the  public  levies,  which  was  extremely  valu* 
able,  on  account  of  the  abuses  practised  in  the  taxation  of  thos^ 
times.  ChigiRally  all  the  royal  grants  were  addressed  to  the 
citizens  at  large,  ail  of  whom  had  the  right  of  asaembling  in  the 
Guildhall,  and  of  voting  on  evety  public  measure.  Strangers,  and 
persons  descended  from  such  as  were  not  citizens,  thoi^  ex- 
truded from  this  right,  might-qualify  themselves  for  it  by  pa3ring 
a  small  fine,  and  by  taking  aa  ^eath  of  obedience  to  the  mayor 
of  Rath  and  his  successors.  In  process  of  time  it  became 
expedient  to  depute  the  older  and  more  experienced  x:itizens  t4 
transact  the  affiurs  of  the  burgh,  under  the  authority  of  thtf 
mayor.  Persons  were  at  fitst  relucta&t  to  become  members  of 
this  deputation,  since  the  office  involved  much  trouble,  and  pro* 
duced  little  advantage ;  but  as  the  condition  of  society  hnproved, 
the  puhKc  opinion  changed,  and  the  appointment  was  considered 
4IS  desirable.  To  put  an  end  to  litigations  respecting  it,  Queett 
Clizabethy  in  159Q»  granted  a  charter  to  the  members  of  this 
select  body,  whidi  dedared  Batli  to  be  a  city  of  itself,  and  coAf^ 
4tit«(ted  a  cei^tain  comber  of  tlie  citizens  as  a  coiporatioii,  by 

«b« 
•Coninsoas  Ifift.  VoL  L  p.  58. 

t  Historiciil  Acooontf  he*  p.  tjf. 
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the  name  of  ^*  the  Mayor»  Aldermen,  and  Citisens  of  the  Cit^ 
of  Bath,*'  to  whom  were  assigned  a  variety  of  franchises  and 
snmunities.  In  the  year  1794  a  new  charter  was  granted  by  his 
present  majesty,  with  a  trifling  extension  of  ancient  privil^es. 

During  the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  Bath 
was  fortified  for  the  king,  at  an  expence  of  seven  thousand 
pounds ;  but  it  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  also  toolc 
possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  county.  It  was  here  that  Sir 
William  Waller  shortly  afterwards  stationed  his  forces,  and,  as 
we  have  before  stated,  retired  within  its  walls  after  the  battk  of 
the  fiflh  of  July,  1643,  on  the  summit  of  Lansdown.  After  the 
battle  of  Roundway  Down,  wh6re  Waller  was  defeated,  the 
city  was  again  put  in  possession  of  the  Royalists,  who  held  it  for 
nearly  two  years,  when  it  was  gained  by  the  parliament,  through 
treachery  of  the  governor,  and  remained  under  its  controul  until 
the  Restoration.  The  inhabitants  on  that  occasion  testified 
their  loyalty  by  public  rejoicings*  In  the  reign  of  James  the  Se» 
cond,  the  corporation  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  against  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  when  he  summoned  them  ;  and  appre* 
bended  the  few  adherents  to  his  cause  that  remained  within 
their  walls.  Six  of  these  unfortunate  persons  afterwards  fell  vic« 
tims  to  the  vindictive  cruelty  of  Jefferies.  It  appears  that  the 
Jacobite  principles  prevailed  at  Bath  long  after  the  Revolution  ; 
and  Carte,  the  historian,  is  said  to  have  headed  a  party  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  during  the  rebellion  of  1715.  His  de- 
signs being  discovered,  he  escaped  apprehension  by  leaping  out 
of  a  window  in  his  canonicals,  and  taking  to  flight.  From  this 
period  no  great  events  of  a  political  nature  are  connected  with 
the  history  of  Bath ;  and  it  has  since  been  resorted  to  princi<» 
pally  by  the  votaries  of  pleasure,  or  the  victims  of  indisposition* 
It  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  more  crowned  heads  than 
any  place  of  similar  size  in  the  kingdom.  The  following  mo- 
narchs  and  princes  have  occasionally  resided  here :  Osric,  Ofia^ 
and  most  of  the  princes  of  the  Saxon  line ;  William  Rufus, 
Henry  the  First,  Henry  the  Second,  Edward  the  First,  Edward 

the 
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the-S^ondy  Edward  the  Third;  Henry  the  Fourth,.  Henry  the 
Seventh,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Elizabeth,  James  the  Hrat, 
Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  James  the  Second,  and 
his  Qaeen ;  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  consort ;  the 
Princess  Amelia;  his  Royal  Highness  the  present  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  tisited  Bath,  and  accepted  its  freedom,  in  1796. 

Bath,  as  to  its  present  state,  may  be  considered  in  two  dis- 
tinct points  of  view :— «^it  may  be  regarded  as  a  city  of  great 
beauty  and  increasing  interest,  and  as  the  most  frequented  and 
fashionable  watering-plfu:e  in  the  kingdom.  It  stands  in  the 
hundred  of  Bath  Forum,  at  the  north-^eastem  extremity  of  the 
county,  nearly  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  of  consi- 
derable height  This  range  of  hills  op^os  to  allow  a  course  for 
the  Avon,  which  winds  round  the  city,  receiving  abundant 
articles  of  merchandize,  from  thence  conveyed  in  bnrges  to  the 
neighbouring  port  of  BristoL  The  dngular  situation  of  this  en- 
chanting city  gives  a  most  delightfully  picturesque  efieet  to  the 
-  views  around  it.  Indeed,  the  city  itself  has  this  e&ct.  The 
progressive  elevations' of  the  houses,  rising  above  each  other  in 
admirable  succession,  the  gaiety,  particularly  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  modem  elegance  of  its 
numerous  public  buildings,  altogether  entitle  it  to  the  appella* 
tion  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  Europe. 

**  Viewed  under  the  influence  of  a  meridian  sun,  and  through 
the  medium  of  an  unclouded  atmosphere,  Bath  presents  to  the 
sight  and  imagination  every  thing  that  is  united  with  the  idea  of 
perfect  beauty ;  and  so  strong  is  the  impression  it  makes  on  the 
mind  of  almost  all  people  at  first  sight,  that  the  prepossession  is 
converted  into  opinion ;  and  when,  enveloped  in  those  exhala* 
tions  which  arise  from  its  salubrious  springs,  it  is  still  called  to 
Oiind  in  all  its  loveliness  and  attractions."* 

This  city  is  divided  into  four  parishes :  St.  Peter  and  St  Fkul, 

.      St. 

*  A  Pictoreftqiie  Guide  to  Bttb,  Brvtol  Hot-wells,  the  River  Ayod,  uuI 
tlie  adjacent  Conatry,'*  &c.  by  Btess,  Ibbetson,  L^iorte,  and  J.  Hauett. 
pp.  56,  37. 
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8^  James^  St.  Michael,  and  WalGot>  exclusive  of  the  out  parishei 
of  Bath-Hampton,  Bath-Wick,  Bath-Ford,  and  Bath-fiastcm. 
The  pariih  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  occupies  the  centre  of  th^ 
city,  and  formerly  contained  two  churches,  the  Abbey  Churchy 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Stall,  which  stood  on  the  sp^t  of 
ground  now  occupied  by  the  houses  connected  with  the  Pump- 
room  Piazza.  This  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Stall  was,  in  the  year 
1236,  appropriated  by  William  Batten,  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  together  with  the  chapel  of  Widcombe,  to  the  prior  and 
monks  of  Bath ;  but  at  the  dissolution,  the  vicarage  of  Stills, 
with  its  appendant,  the  chapel  of  Widcombe,  was  incorporated 
with  the  rectory  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and  has  ever  since  been 
given^  with  that  prefermenL 

The  Abbey  Church  of  Bath  is  of  that  class  of  architecture 
e<Hnmonly  denominated  the  **  Florid  Gothic,"  though  partaking 
very  little  of  that  character.  It  was  the  last  building,  of  equal 
magnitude,  purely  Gothic,  and  remains  in  the  same  form  aa 
when  finished  in  1582.*  k  was  founded  by  Oliver  King,  Rishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  who  died  thir^  years  before  its  completion^ 
and  reflects  great  credit  on  his  taste  and  judgmenL  The  pi^* 
cij^  dimensions  are  as  Mlaw :  length  from  east  to  weet,  IW9 
hundred  and  ten  feet ;  length  o£  the  cross  aisles  from  north  t9 
south,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet ;  breadth  of  the  body 
and  aisles,  aevtoty-two  feet ;  height  of  the  tewer,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-two  feet;  and  the  height  of  the  roof^  or  vaulting, 
seventy-eight  feet.  These  dhnensions  have  been  examined  by 
Mr.  Carter's  plan.f  The  interior  of  this  elegant  church  in  thui^ 
described  by  Mr.  Warner,  who  has  copied  an  account  of  the 
wastem  front,  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Society  of  An* 
tiquaries: 

The  grand  entrance  in  the  centre  is  filled  with  a  rich  oma-- 
mented  door,  given,  in  1617,  by  Sir  Henry  Montague,  brother 
to  the  bishop  of  that  name ;  it  is  charged  with  the  arms  of  the 

aeot 
*  DaUawajf'tt  ObsenratiiMu  on  Eaglidi  Architectare^  p.  41. 
t  Etaays  on  Gothic  Architectiire,  p.  138. 


iee,  impalitog  those  of  Montague,  and  round  the  shield  is  the  d^ 
vice  of  the  Ordet  of  the  Oarter,  Honi  ioit  qui  malifpepue.  In  two 
other  shieldf  are  the  anni  of  Montagtie  only ;  under  the  two  upper 
shields,  on  a  label,  is  this  inscription,  Ecce  juam  bonum  ei  quam 
jueundum^  S^c.  Above  the  shields  Is  a  profile  helmet,  with  tho 
crest  of  a  griff  n's  head,  behind  is  hung  a  flowing  mnatle,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  door  are  two  ornamented  bosses.  This  de« 
sign  strongly  marks  the  decorative  taste  of  the  abcnre  dale.  The 
architrave  round  the  entrance  is  composed  of  a  number  of  mould- 
ings, and  a  8ub*architrave  diverges  from  it,  and  forms  a  square 
head  over  the  arch ;  the  spandrels  of  the  i»rch  are  mied  with 
labels,  enclosing  wounded  hearts,  crowns  of  thorns,  and  woimd* 
ed  hands  and  feet,  figurative  of  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour« 
On  each  side  these  are  rich  canopied  niches,  mdoemg  the  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  apostolick  patrons  of  the  church; 
they  stand  on  bn^kets ;  on  that  under  St.  Peter  is  the  Mended 
white  and  red  rose  and  a  crown;  and  on  the  corresponding 
bracket,  under  St.  Paul,  is  the  portcullis,  with  a  crown  likewise  r 
the  attributes  of  the  two  saints  are  partly  destroyed.  A  very  small 
cornice  runs  over  the  head  of  the  arch,  supporting  an  elegant 
open  battlement,  which  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  niche, 
once  fined,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  a  statue  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
as  his  arms  and  supporters  remain  perfect  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

The  lower  p^rts  of  the  first  division  over  the  impost  to  the 
turrets,  which,  are  of  square  forms,  have  shnple  narrow  opening!*, 
to  li^t  the  stair-cases  within  them.  On  the  upper  begins  the 
tepresentatioD  of  the  bishop's  vbion ;  here  the  ladders  take  their 
rise  fVom  a  kind  of  undulating  line,  expressive  of  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  here  the  angels  begin  their  ascension,  though 
much  damaged.  On  each  side  of  the  ladders  are  remains  of 
figures,  which  have  some  distant  resemblance  to  shepherds; 
over  them  are  labels,  the  inscriptions  on  which  are  not  legible : 
other  openings  for  light  appear  under  the  rounds  of  the  ladders. 
The  second  divisions  take  octangular  forms,  and  on  their  fronts 
is  seen  the  continuation  of  the  ladders  and  the  angeb.    On  the 
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tQp§  of  the  ladders  are  the  bustos  of  two  saints^  each  holding  » 
book.  On  each  aide  of  the  front  cant  of  the  turrets  are  three 
tiers  of  statues,  standing  on  pedestals,  and  finishing  with  pin* 
nacled  canopies;  they  represent  the  twelve  apostles,  among 
which  St.  John  and  St.  Andrew  are  conspicuous*  The  third  di- 
visions are  filled  with  compartments,  as  are  the  battlements  to 
Ihem,  and  finish  with  open  spires. 

Hie  west  window  is  of  extreme  richness ;  it  consists  of  two 
sub-archesy  and  a  large  division  between  themi  each  sub-arch 
having  three  divisions,  which  are  likewise  seen  in  the  heads  of 
the  sub-»:che8 ;  the  spandrels  between  the  heads  and  the  large 
division  in  the  centre  have  each  three  divisions ;  the  heights 
from  the  bottom  of  the  window  to  the  springing  of  the  arch  have 
also  three  divisions ;  in  the  heads  of  the  sub-arch  three  divisions, 
and  the  large  division  in  the  centre  has  also  three  divisions.  The 
eurious  observer  must  at  leisure  follow,  in  the  more  minute  partSg 
this  mystic  architectural  design.  In  the  centre  of  the  tracery, 
near  the  head  of  the  window,  is  an  angel  issuing  from  a  cloud, 
bearing  a  shield,  <Hice  charged,  it  may  be  presumed,  with  the 
arms  of  the  see ;  an  architrave  forms  the  whole  line  of  the  win- 
dow,  and  its  arched  head  is  bounded  by  a  sub-architrave,  b^in- 
ning  with  the  springing  of  the  arch.  The  spandrels  of  this  arch 
are  filled  with  an  angelic  choir,  who,  in  attitudes  of  adoration, 
are  chanting  forth  the  praises  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was 
once  more  conspicuous  in  the  fine  niche  in  the  centre  of  the 
battlements ;  there  now  only  remains  of  it  the  status  of  the 
Father,  whose  feet  rest  on  a  bracket ;  below  which  bracket  are 
two  shields,  charged  with  the  arms  of  the  see,  surmounted  by 
the  supporters  to  the  arms  of  Henry  tlie  Seventh,  which  sup- 
porters held  the  unit^  white  and  red  roses,  over  which  is  a 
crown. 

Among  the  angels  appear  two  shields  of  arms,  now  so  nearly 
effaced  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  to  the  naked  eye  from  be« 
low ;  but  a  telescope  sliews  them  to  be  charged  with  two  bend* 
Icts,  dextcr-cmbattled  and  counter-embattled,  and  surmounted 

by 
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by  a  cardinal's  hat.  This  bearing  is  probably  that  of  Cardinal 
Adrian  di  Castello,  of  whom  Brovm  Willis*  says,  f^  Adrian  di 
Castelloy  Bishop  of  Hereford,  in  1592,  and  two  years  after  trans* 
lated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  bestowed  much  money  in  vaulting  tha 
choir  of  Bath,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  arms  under  a  cardinal's 
hat  on  the  roof  on  each  side  the  dioir."  The  coat,  as  abov^ 
described,  but  without  the  hat,  and  with  three  bendlets  in* 
stead  of  two,  is  now  visible  in  |(ie  centre  of  the  second  divisioii 
of  the  vault  of  the  choir*  The  upper  part  of  the  shields  in  the 
west  front  is  so  decayed  as  to  render  it  possible  that  a  third 
bendlet  formerly  existed  in  them,  and  that  the  bearing  is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  choir;  if  so,  it  proves  that  this  front  was 
only  completed  in  the  reign  of  Adrian  di  Castello.  The  cor* 
nice  above  the  spandrels  is  pedimentsl,  as  are  the  lines  of  the 
battlements.  The  battlements  are  wrought  with  open  tracery 
of  the  same  el^ant  work  as  those  below. 

We  will  now  particularise  the  buttresses  on  each  side  of  the 
aisle  windows^  They  are  ornamented  with  rolls  containing  in* 
scriptions  not  l^ible,  but  are  said  to  contain  the  following  alle- 
gorical allusion  to  the  founder's  name,  taken  out  of  the  book 
of  Judges,  chap.  ix.  verse  8; 

*  Jawii  Ugn^  ul  migereiU  u  regent^ 
'  Dixenmique  Olica  impera  mtbii,' 

^  Trees,  goiag  to  cbooss  their  king^ 
'  Said— be  to  lu  the  Olive  king.' 

Over  the  rolls  are  small  arched  heads,  and  on  their  points  are 
the  supporters  of  the  arms  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  bearing  on 
their  head  the  regal  crown,  from  the  rays  of  which  spring  olive 
trees,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  bishop  and  hk  vision ;  over 
them  are  bishops'  mitres.  Here  the  small  arched  heads  occur 
again.  Still  higher  are  small  shields  which  are  deqioiled  of 
their  arms.  Here  the  small  arched  head  is  introduced  a  third 
time ;  and  as  at  this  part  of  the  buttress  the  square  of  it  is  seen 

complete, 
•  History  of  Cstbednilj»,  Vol.  I.  p.  519. 
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^mnplet«,  this  arched  head  it  repeated  on  each  square,  BxMing 
,  firich  ofien  spires  correspondnig  with  those  of  the  tivrels.  The 
•mall  eatlrances  to  the  sid^-aiales  are  in  untaon,  as  well  as  the 
onridimettts  of  the  fire  wounds  of  our  Saviour  on  die  spandrel, 
with  their  centre  entrance.  The  windows  have  a  resemblance 
to  the  great  one,  and  on  die  muUioiM  of  each  is  a  statue ;  that 
OR  the  1^  is  designed  for  our  Saviour,  who  is  pointiilg  to  the 
wound  hi  his  side  with  his  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  holding 
some  deeds  with  seals  appendant;  probably  tignifyingy  that 
through  his  merits  the  bounty  of  the  righteous  in  gifb  of  lancb 
was  applied  towards  rebuilding  of  the  church.*  Hie  statue  on 
the  right  hand  is  that  of  the  king,  hoklmg  a  bag  of  money,  as 
appropriating  it  to  the  same  holy  purpose.  These  statues  stand 
on  pedestals,  on  the  front  of  which  are  shields,  whereon  are 
just  discernible  the  arms  of  the  see,  Sec.  over  their  heads  are 
canopies  finishing  with  shields ;  on  that  over  our  Saviour  is  a 
grWn.  On  each  side  of  the  arch  of  the  windows  are  placed 
small  brackets  for  statues,  and  over  the  points  of  the  head  of 
die  windows  are  inscriptions  very  perfect ;  over  the  left  b  Dc 
nms  A/pff,  over  the  right  Domus  Orationis,  The  title  of  the 
whole  design  of  the  work  on  this  front,  as  describing  the  vision, 
De  stirsum  esty  is  now  nowhere  to  be  perceived.  The  cornices 
above  these  windows  take,  like  that  over  tlie  centre  part  of  the 
building,  a  pedimental  direction,  and  unite  with  those  on  the 
turrets,  as  do  likewise  the  open  battlements  in  these  parts, 
which,  though  of  more  simple  workmanship  than  those  in  the 
centre  part,  are  gtiU  replete  with  beauty. 

Thus 

*  This  sfems  to  be  an  unnecesfary  refmement,  and  attribates  to  tlie 
architect  ao  idea  that  |>robably  never  entered  into  Lis  bead.  The  two 
fifures  are  oniy  sculptural  representations  of  tlie  great  benefactort  to  BaHi 
and  it9  monastery,  Offa  and  Edgar.  Tbat  on  tbe  right  hand  m  Ufa,  to  the 
succinct  garb  of  the  soldier,  and  with  a  bag  of  money  in  his  hand,  wha 
having  taken  the  ciry  of  Batli,  restored  tlie  monastery  founded  by  Osric, 
and  enriched  it  with  new  donattom.  The  other  represents  Edgar,  with 
tiie  charter  in  his  band  which  be  conferred  on  bis  favoimte  city  of  Bath. 


'  Thtti  fiur  the  Sociefy  of  Aatiqtiariea :  Mr.  Warner  adds  t  die 
^»  on  entering  the  churoh,  it  knmedialely  directed  to  the 
EQofy  8«ig«lar  in  ita  design,  and  beautiftd  in  its  execution. 
Tbia  oonsiats  of  two  parts,  the  nave  and  the  choir.  Of  these, 
Ae  fonner  ia  evidently  of  later  construction  Ihan  the  hitter,  and 
vas  probably  byilt  by  Bishep  Biontague,  in  the  beginniBg  of 
Ike  seventeenth  oentuvy.  It  is  separated  fW)ai  the  asAe  aisles  by 
twelve  cfaaateeedpiUara  supporting  elliptic  arches ;  is  of  a  great 
opening,  and  very  fiat,  the  span  being  thirty  feet  ten  inchaSy 
and  the  elevation  only  three.  The  singularity  of  tliis  piece  of 
masonry,  which  sets  modern  art  9,1  defiance,  consists  in  this 
circumstance — ^that  the  ribs,  which  compose  the  tracery  of  the 
deling,  are  the  on^  9<^d  work }  th^  intermeiliate  spaces  having 
been  originaily  cut  through  aad  kA  open,  and  filled  up  slightly 
in  afler  times  with  common  lath  and  plaster.* 

The  windows  of  this  church  are  fifty-two  in  number,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  appellation  by  which  it  has 
sometimes  been  distinguished^  of  the  Lantern  of  England.  Here 
are  a  greajt  variety  of  monuments,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  a  handome  altar-piece,  representing  The  Wise  Man's  Of-^ 
feringy  given  by  General  Wade.  Here  is  also  a  fine  specimen 
qlfnuuiwiantal  architecture  in  the  hitle  chapel,  or  oratory  of 
Pfior  Bird*  who  died  in  15^.  ^  TMs  oratory  censisu  of  two 
arc)¥sd  divisions,  imposl,  entablature,  and  octangular  buttresses, 
all  elaborately  ornamented  with  fanciful  traceries,  and  other  de* 
corations.  At  the  left,  or  south-west  angle  of  the  chiq[>el  are 
two  ranges  of  beauliftil  niches,  springing  iVotn  the  impost,  and 
Dg  with  pinnacles  and  spires,  evidently  intended  for 
L^'f  This  chapel  has  suffered  much  firom  having  its 
tcaoery  despoOed,  and  part  of  it  cut  away  to  ^make  room  for  a 
wooden  seat,  called  the  Bishop's  Throne^  One  of  the  mosf 
beautiful  and  conspicuous  monuments  that  ornament  the  tran-^ 
septs  and  nave  is  that  of  Bishop  Montague,  at  the  north  centre 
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end  of  the  lunre.  It  it  an  aknr-tomby  over  which  the  effigy  of 
the  prelate  in  his  robes  lies  prostrate  on  its  back.  The  head 
and  feet  are  decorated  by  Corinthian  piDars,  supporting  an  en- 
tablatore^  and  crowned  with  shields  exhibiting  the  armorial 
bearings  of  that  monificent  prelate.  Opponte  to  this  is  a 
pillar»  bearing  a  very  neat  monument,  having,  on  a  pyramid 
of  Sienna  marble,  a  medallion,  with  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
witty  and  celd>rated  Quin.  On  a  taUet  bdow  is  the  fdlow'^ 
ing  inscription: 

That  tongue  wliidi  set  the  table  on  a  roar, 

And  charm'd  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more ; 

C)os*d  are  those  eyes,  the  harbhigers  of  wit, 

Which  apake,  before  the  tongue,  what  Shakespeare  writ; 

Cold  it  that  iMod,  whieh  Kviag  was^trettffa'd  forth, 

At  (Kendihip'i  call  to  soocoor  nodett  worth. 

Here  lies  James  Quin :— Deign,  reader,  to  be  tam^t. 

Whatever  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 

In  naturc*s  happiest  mould  however  cast, 

*  'to  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last.' 

D.  Garricx. 
Ob.  MDCCLXVI.  EUtis  LXXUI. 

Near  this  last  monument  lies  buried  the  renowned  Beau 
Nash»  of  whom  further  mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  The 
inscription,  which  is  as  follows,  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Ha-p 
rington: 

Adeste^  6  civeSf  adesU  btgentesi  Hie  dlent  leges  RICARDI 
NASHf  Armig.  Nihil  ampUm  mperanUsf  qui  diu  et  utSimme 
aUumptus  Bathonia  Elegantue  Arbiter^  Eheu  morti  (Mmo 
dengnatorij  hand  indccori  succubuit  Ann.  Dom.  176U  jSH.  sum 
87*    Beatus  Uk^  quisUd  imperiosm  ! 

If  social  Tirtnet  make  remembrance  dear. 
Or  manners  pure  on  decent  rule  depend ; 

To  hb  remains  consign  one  grateful  tear, 
Of  youth  the  gnardian,  and  of  all  the  friend. 

'      Now 


Nor  aort  vntU  Urn  fti^r^tcmM  to  fnot) 
Scntath  that  hand  which  no  diaoernmant  ibfnn, 
Untaught  to  honour,  or  dittingiinh  place. 

t  '.         ,  .    '       .    .  '  * 

InihkdMMh  thhvt  an  unmini-  olber  monumteimf  wkh  ift* 
iwoidiy  ef  note;  paitictilad^  a  krfb  Mie  of  vainod 
iMmg  •  p6<iwrfit»  soppofUdby  0«rittlUanoohMmi( 
to  the  nmmory  of  CoL  Ambrose  Norton,  wbo  died  in  die  yev 
ITtS:  an  iDMviptioii,  on  a  Uack  marUe  enchaaM  inwhatOyto 
the  mtoMiry  of  Waker  EineU,  Esq.  Who  die«  1619:  a»Mher 
iaacription,  written  by  Drydeb;  fbr  Bfavy,  the  Ihiird  dM^itsr 
of  Richard  Eiramptoii,  ofMoretoo>inDefbyafairev  Esq.  aheaii* 
tifiil  maiye  monunaqt,  ynHh  theftUeving  i 


^  Hmf  this  mentmimit  ere  deposited  the  Tsmaior  of  Lady 
MlUer,  wife  to  ^  John  Miller,  Bert,  of  ]ietl»>Baste»  YiOei 
^deiieited  this  lift  at  the  He(^  Wells  of  BdsKd,  thettdief 
Jirne^  I7«t»  in  tbe  41st.yeer  of  her  ng^ 

**  Devoted  atene !  anidit  tiie  wrecka  o^  tinie, . 

tJninjared  hear  thy  MiLLsa't  ipotkn  nanie : 
The  virtues  of  her  joath  sod  itpce^d  priaw^ 

ne^aBtethoafht,** 


**  Wtien  ctoiTd  the  nnmhroot  eyei  that  round  thii  bier 
Have  wept  the  lorn  of  wide  extended  wortii, 

Oy  gc9tlettiaaser»  maj  one  gcn'roei  tear 
fiaep^  aathoahsndsrto'erthishsilsW^sarthl 


f*  Are  truth  and  genius,  love  and  pi^  tUas^ 

With lib'ral  charity,  and fidth Hoeere? 
Tnen  rest  tily  wandfrifl^  sta|>  bsnsadi  nli  thitti^ 

And  oMst  a  ktadffd  spirit  hem^  Bsai^» 

ArmM,Jrgent^  a  fesse  |yfc»between  three  wolves'  heads  eiased 
«stcre/IOer:  onaneacutdieonofpcetspoefafainftasesisisat 
between  three  watef  spenieis  a/jtfsl/  R(fp« 
VouXHL  Bb  Id 
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In  the  8oud»  «U«:<if  tihe  didr.  k  a  flee««tonr'ttonmnen^  9 
kind  of  8arco|)hagtl^y  tender  a  canopy,  supported  bysnpillara 
of  the  loitfc'order.  This  sarcophagus  contains  two  bodie% 
a  male  and  a  iemaTe.  They  are  lodged  in  slight  oak  coffins, 
one  upon  another.  When  Mr.  Gough  saw  them,  in  I7869 
flie  sfcm.ofiifae'fflaawafrrdmpleftely  dried  on  the:  braiigt  and 
beU)r»  and  the  ^haii^  of  his  head,  chtn, :  tod  diest,  periectlf 
preserved;  that  on'  his  head  dim  aiid  red.  *  The  intls  oh  the 
great'  toe  and  thfrd  toe  of  the  left  fo<it  were  perfect'aad 
kmg»  sted  the  leader  of  theieg  complete.  T^  tots,  of  the  left 
foot  were  less  perfect.*  The  woman  was  hot  discofered  t31 
within  the  last  ihlr^-one  or  thtrty*two years;  aad  whea  Mr* 
Gough  saw  her»  ishe  was  coinpletely  enveloped  in  a  wiappef  of 
linen,  incvMStedrwith  wax,  or  some  preparation  wiadi,  when 
first  opened,  was  white,  but  afterwards  turned  to  a  yellow 
(Colbnr« '  Tlie  left  habd,  lying  on  tfio  belly,  was  wfthered  tod 
dried  Ukb  the  tmm*i.  The  male  eorpse'meaiures  itwe  fiwt 
WnPitadMis;  aMIhe  female's  five  feeiifoiir  inches.  Thara  is  M 
monumental  inscriptioir;  but  Mn  Watiier  f  says,  tftey  are  tha 
embahned  relics  of.  Thomas  I^chefieldy  who  was  lutj^mist  to 
Queen  Elisabeth,  ijxi  of  Afargareti  his  wife.  On  the  top  are 
three  arms :  two  be^  oouped*  1 . 

On  the  south  akle-of  this  ^aisle  thitre  is  a  vestsy^  containing  a 
small  library,  b^gun  by  Bishop  Lake,  and  since  increased  by 
voluntary  contributions.  Th^re  are  no  books  of  nmch  conse- 
quence, except  an  imperfect^bopy  of  Walton's  Poliyglot  Bible. 

There  is  alsq  a  tAoaatmf^  of  blaok  and  white  marble,  with 
the  effigies  of  a  knight  mourning  over  his  lady,  at  whose  fieet  is 
a  daughter  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  at  the  head  a  son  in  the  same 
posture.  Thi^  inmmment  was  erected.  ^*  to  the  deare  memory 
of  the  right  vertuons  and  worthy  lady^  Jane  Lady  Waller,  sole 
daughter  and  h^  to  Sir  Richard  ReyneU,  wife  to  Sir  William 

*  Sepnlctod  Mfoaiaaas,  laarod«ctk)»,  IsixviL    • 
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WalWft  Knigbk'*  Time  is  also  a  poetii^al  jtt8«Bi^<m#  Mica- 
tiveof  the  mQoy  virtues  andgraces  of  ''  a  matchless  paire,.'^  d 
yi{hQta  the  Lady  Waller  was  the  sole  isdue.  The  note  pf  jthef 
knight  has  been  destroyed,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  sword  of  King 
Jaodes  Oie  Second^  who»  passing  through  this  fihurch,  was  so 
Itiuch  offended  at  Waller's  effi^,  that  he  instantly  ceFeHged 
himseir  ori  Itf  by  hacking  off  its  nose.* 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  choir  is  a  monunienty  by  KdUddns^ 
efeded  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Alexander  Champion*  The 
figure^  representing  Fame  leaxung  on  a  likeness  of  the  Colonel^ 
which  is  iote  ift  alto  relievo,  ts  reckoned  particularly  fine,  and 
the  dsapery  exquisite*  On  the  front  Of  the  raomunent  im  ai| 
inscription,  enumerating,  as  is  usual  <m  these  oocatioqs^  the 
dcMnestic  virtues,  the  professional  abilities,  th^  seal. and  the 
courage,  the  success  and  the  humanity,  and  all  the  other  et 
eaetera  of  grace  and  goodness  whid^  the  wann  fancy,  the  ardent 
aAotion^  and  the  pious  care,  gS  a  sorrowing  widow  would  na» 
turally  dictate. .  Here  afe  ais6  monuments^  with  inscripfMBS  tq 
the, memory  of  Lady-  Galdwelly  Du  Caaqilin^  Mrs;  FraaoTf 
widow  of  Mr*  W.  Frazer,  many  yean  mlder  Oectetary  of  state; 
Henjrlettft  Chadotte  Byron^  wife  of  the  late  Capt  George 
Anson  Byrcni;  Sir  William  Drapery  the  inscriplion;  in  Latin; 
by  Mr.  Anstey^  a^ithor  of  the  celebrated  New  Bath  Guide; 
Joseph  Ewart,  Esq.  his  Miyesty's  Envoy  ExtraordudMry  and 
Minister  Plem'potentiary  at  the  Court  of  Prussia,  from  the  year 
17S7  to  1792.  But,  observes  Mr^  Warner,  perhaps  the  monu- 
ment which^  of  all  others  in  this  noble  fUiric,  is  most  remark- 
able for  happmess  of  design,  is  that  against  a  pillar  in  the  south 
aisle^  erected  to  the  memory  of  Cokmel  Walehi  with  this  in- 
scription : 

**  Near  this  place  lies  the  bo(](y  of  Thomas  Welch,  Esq. 
(ate  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  his  Majesty's  service.  He  de^ 
parted  this  life,  12th  September,  l788,  aged  66  years.'^ 

Bb^  The 

•  Warner,  957, 


The  ptriih  ef  St*  jAum  camprditndi  diat  p«rt  of  tke  dtf 
iriiich  liM  between  the  IhmtB  of  the  paridi  of  St.  P^ter  and  Su 
Puly  on  the  north,  and  the  river  Aiwn  on  the  south  and  aotith- 
INit  ItBOhurdi  stands  a  little  eastward  <Vom  the  sate  of  the  old 
South  Gate.  The  original  iKuldingy  a  curious  specimen  of  andenl 
areUteeture,  was  p«tly  taken  down  in  1716^  when  an  addi- 
tional aisle  and  tower  were  erected;  and  in  ItOS  and  1769  the 
be^  cif  the  church  was  rebuilt,  after  a  plan  fiumlshed  by  Mr. 
Pahner,  architect,  of  Bath,  the  expenoes  being  deflnyed  partly 
by  ▼oluntary  'subscription,  but  prmdpally  by  monies  adumced 
on  the  security  of  church  rates  and  rente.  This  edMce  is  con- 
itruoited  of  free^atone,  in  the  style  usually  denominated  modem 
.OoMe.  The  ground  plan  is  a  parallelogram  of  sixly-oi^  feel 
long  by  fiiAjt-eigfat  wide,  within  the  waiti;  the  roof  ksopported 
by  tour  Iodic  columns ;  the  cielmg  is  divided  mto  Aree  oom# 
partmend^;  the  middle  one,  containing  an  elegant  lanivn  to 
ndak  light  to  the  body  of  the  church,  is  finished  with  an  en- 
tabkturci  and  coving;  the  two  sides  with  an  architrave  of  the 
Iipic  order«  A  reoass  at  the  eastem  end,  lined  by  columns 
and  pilasteis,  with  a  Doric  entablature,  contains  the  conunu^ 
nion*  table.  The  pews  are  weH  arranged,  and  the  pulpit  an4 
raading^fesk  are  judidously  disposed.  There  is  an  organ 
erected  by  Mr.  Seed,  of  Bristal,  in  1782,  and  sidMequentfy 
fmproiffid  by  Mr.  Holland,  which  is  considered  the  finest  in  the 
ti^,  with  t£e  exception  of  that  in  the  abb^  church.  The 
s^piare  towof  at  the  wwtem  end,  which,  as  we  have  just  ob- 
served, ftwmed'part  of  the  additions  prior  to  the  rebuiUKngo( 
the  church,  contains  a  musical  set  of  eight  bells. 

The  parish  of  St.  Michabl,  is  called,  in  old  records,  St. 
Michud  extra  muro9f  (without  the  walls,)  because  it  occupies 
a  short  q^ace  between  the  northern  limits  of  the  old  dty,  and 
the  foot  of  Lansdown  HilL  The  old  church,  as  it  stood  m  the  ' 
year  1G63,  was  a  small  vei^erable  structure,  with  one  aide,  a 
chancel  in  the  east,  and  a  lofty  squaj*e  tower  at  the  west  end. 
bn  the  south  side  of  the  nave  it  had  two  chantries  or  chapels, 

at 
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•f  a  Tery  ancient  and  curioui  stjrle  of  building.  Having  be* 
aome  ruinouiy  itwaa  uken down  in  tbt  year  1784#  wben  anew 
one  was  begun  to  be  erected.  The  inhabitaata,  in  the  cutset 
of  this  undertaking,  had  applied  to  Mr.  Wood,  the  archite^ 
frho  laid  before  the  vestry  meeting  an  elegant  plan  for  the  in* 
tended  edifice.  '  Some  diM^ieem^it  arising,  his  proposals  irere 
rejected,  and  an  inferior  artist,  named  John  Harvey,  was  en* 
gaged  for  the  work.  On  its  oompletioD,  Wood  poblished,  ii^ 
Up  «*  Essay  towards  a  Description  of  Bath,"  the  Rowing  stric« 
tores,  which,  though  severe,  are  allowed  to  be  just  **  The 
work,"  he  observes,  **  was  carried  on  by  the  direotion  of  the 
,  above-mentioned  John  Harvey,  and  in  a  taste  so  peculiar  to 
^umself^  that  the  very  journeymen  workmen,  to  mortify  him 
dechored,  that  a  horsey  accustomed  to  the  sight  dt  good 
buildings,  was  so  frighted  at  the  odd  appearimce  of  the 
ahurdu  that  he  would  not  go  by  till  he  was  hood-winked.  The 
inside  of  the  body  of  this  whimsical  fabric  is  nearly  six^«thret 
iieet  hi  length,  afanost  thirty-seven  in  breadth,  and  hu  oaly  a 
timber  floor  to  separate  the  livmg  and  the  (Taid.  The  roof  too, 
is  a  piece  of  work  of  a  very  uncommon  kind ;  fer  the  buiUtng  !a 
qMmned  at  twice,  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  whole  covering 
towards  the  centre  of  its  beams,  and  to  mak6  a  lodgement  for 
dirtandsnowdirecdy  over  the  yety  middle  of  the  duirch.  Thus 
one  absurdity,  or  rather  iniquity,  accompanies  another ;  ibr  e 
timber  floor,  and  an  M  toof  for  the  body  of  the  diurch,  aif 
artfid  contrivances  fbrthfbsMfit  of  trade  (aa  the  knavish  sort 
of  workmen  term  it),  and  thae  Hill  demonstrate  it  m  ttis  stnu> 
tur^."*  The  situation  ofthe  edifice  is  equally  unfbrtanate  with 
its  phm,  being  at  the  junction  of  two  streets,  through  whidi 
carriages  ar^  firequently  passing.  The  expence  of  the  building, 
whidi  was  finidled  in  1742,  waa  defirqred  partly  fay  vohmtaiy 
subacription,  to  which  Qeneral  Wade  added  a  Ubeiit  donattei^ 
and  partly  by  a  pariih  rate. 

Bb  S^  Tha 

^  Wood^  toajr  Itwaidi  a  Ptsetiptisa  af  Baik|  p.  aoa. 
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.Hie  parish  of  Walcot  includes  all  those  parts  of  the  ci^  ' 
srhich  lie*  on  A%  notth,  noith-east,  arid  north-west  ^ides  of  the 
.^ari^  of  St.- Michael,  and  extends  to  the  confines  of  Weston  on 
the  westy  including  the  Circus,  the  Crescent,  and  all  die  other 
buildings  on  the  acclivities  of  Lansdown  and  Beaqon  Hills.  Tlie 
greater  part  of  it  was  includisd  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  m 
1590,  through  the  artifice  of  William  Sherston,  the  mayor; 
but  !t8  manorial,  and  many  other  properties,  remain  distinct ' 
from  iu*  Its  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin,  was  rebuilt  in 
1780,''afler  t}ie  design  of  St.  James's  church ;  but  by  a  subse- 
quent enlargement  and  alteration,  the  elegant  proportions,  for 
which  its  model  is  remarkable^  could  not  be  preserved.  It 
sknds^.'at.  the  point  whence  the  fosse  road  and  the  vicinal  way 
leading  to  Weston  diverge.  The  population  of  this  parish  m- 
creased-60  n^idiy,  as  to  require  other  places  of  public  worship ; 
hence  four  chapels  of  ease,  and  one  church,  have  been  at 
diffisrent  pleriods  erected. 

I  The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  Queeic  Square  Cha* 
PEL,  which  stands  at  the  south-west  comer  of  Queen  Square.  It 
is  cpniidered  as  w  mommietit  of  the  taste  of  its  architect,  Mr. 
Wood,  *  who  is  said  to  have  formed  its  plan  from  ideas  suggested 
by  that  of  an  ancient  temple  at  Athens.  He  built  it  in  1735, 
from  the  amount  of  a  subscription  raised  an^ong  several  gentle- 
men, at  his  aoggestion.  Its  es^teri^r  is  of  the  Doric,  and  its  in- 
^terior  of  the  Ionic  order.  :  .        . 

:  Margaret  Chapel,  a  spadow,  bot  inelegant  building,  was 
erected  in  1T78,  and  received  its  name  from  Mrs.* Margaret 
Garrard,  at  diat  time  ]ady  of  the  manor,  and  patroness '  of  the 
UviiigofWaloot 

.  All  Saints  Cbapbl,  situated  immediately  under  Lansdown 
^ill,  a  mos^  elegant  structure,  in  the  florid  Gothic  style,  from 
a  plan  of  Mr*  Palmer,,  architect,  was  finished  in  1794.  Its  dir 
pensions  are  sixty-four  feet  in  length,  and  forty-six  in  width, 
.vithin  the  walls,  exclusive  of  four  recesses  for  stoves.    Hie  gal- 

•  Coilinson,  Vol  I.  p.  73.    Warner,  p.  272. 
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Sety  Is  carried  eoidrdyjroutid  the  cbiq)^,  fornuBg  an  o^,  sup- 
ported by  eight  slender  clustered  piUars,  which  rising  to  the 
-roof  spread  into  ribs,  that  serve  as  a  support. to  it.  The  central 
l>art  of  the  ceiling  'rising  six  &et  higher  4han  that  jover  the  gat- 
lery,  assumes  also  an  oval  fasm,  and  is  enridbed  with  eppiopritte 
ornaments  in  stuoco.  Above  the  gallery  are  twelve  large  wn»» 
dowsy  decorated  with  heads  of  the  twelve  apostlei,  in  painted 
^lass.  The  window  over  the  altar,  Jikenvse,  ^ean  a  jrepresen* 
tatioB  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Kensinotok  Cbafel,  situated  in  a  new  range  of  buildings 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  London  road;  is  thework  of  the  same 
architect.    Itwas  built  by  *svtbscription^  and  opened  19  January, 

:  Christ's  Church  was  'built  for  the  eocpressfiuqMse^f  prob- 
ividing  a  place  of  worslnp  for  the  pocxr^  on  a  '^iece  of  "land  in 
iMoBtpelfer:Row,  presented  by  Lord  ILkets  to  theirystees  op- 
pointed  to  manage  ^the  fund  subsorihed  &r  its  establishment.  la 
conformity  to  the  original  plan,  the  whole  area  was  appropriated 
to  the  \ise  of  persons  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  seats,  and 
the  gjfllerles  alone  were  reserved  for  letting.  From  the  rent 
which  they  produce,  the  expences  of  the  institution  are  dee 
frayed. 

The  comitton  burial  place  of  the  parish  of  Walcot  is  a  little  to 
jthe  eastward  of  the  parish  church.  It  is  a  square  piece  of 
j;f^und,  containing  nearly  two  acres,  on  a  ipentle  slope  toward^ 
4he  riven  Fjroqn  various  discoveries  made  in  digging  graves,  it 
appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  cemetry  in  the  tin^e  of  the  Rof 
mans.  Many  urns  and  vases,  containing  ashes,  have  occasionally 
been  found,  and  in  some  instances  coins ;  as  also  stone  coffim^ 
of  diArent  constructions  and  dimensions.  Similar  sepulchral  re- 
jnains  have  likewise  been  from  time  to  time  found  near  the  course 
of  the  Roman  road,  which  is  very  near  this  ground ;  a  circum- 
.stance  which  corroborates  the  above  supposition,  as  It  is  known 
fkOL  t|ie  Rom^ms  usedto  bury  their  dead  and  erect  monument 
:  *     fc   '  fih  4f  ^ear 
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near  the  public  wayip  in  order  that  trwr^etiiiagbt  Aence  Aerif^ 
titefol  lenons  on  the  transient  nature  of  human  existencie. 

Tu2  OcTAooN  is  an  elegant  chapeU  situate,  in  Milsom  Street. 
It  was  built  in  1767^  under  the  direction  of  Mr*  LighthoMer, 
with  recesses,  fire-places,  and  other  conrenieMes.  The  altar- 
fSece  represents  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  and  was  painted  by  Mr. 
Hoare,  of  Bath. 

Laura  Chapsl  was  erected,  in  Henrietta  Street,  LaMra 
Place,  in  the  year  1796.  It  was  builton  a  tontine  scheme, and 
its  returns,  from  the  very  bi^  rate  at  which  the  pews  ate  let, 
are  said  to  be  Tery  considerable. 

The  little  chapel  of  Sx.  Mary  MAonAT^suB  stands  ncir  die 
top  of  Holloway,  in  the  parish  of  Widcombe  and  Lyncombe.  It 
was  founded  some  time  in  the  twelfth  centmy ;  but  by  whom  it 
is  not  known.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  oentnry,  by  John 
Cantlow,  Prior  of  Balh,  whidi  drcconatanoe  is  commemocaled 
in  the  following  lines,  cut  on  the  east  side  of  the  porch: 

Thfs*  chspeQ.  floiyteiiyd.  wt  fimnotyte.  spcctsbyll. 
In.  tlie.  bonowre.  of.  M*  Msgdslca.  prior  Cantlow.  haOi  edyfyde. 
Deiyiiag.  yow.  to.  prsy.  for.  Ima.  wt  yowre.  pryert.  deleetibylL 
That  Ache.  will,  inhabit  him.  in.  hevyn.  ther.  e?yr.  to  abyde. 

This  chapel  has  long  been  ovefgrown  with  try,  and  being 
built  in  a  neat  Gothic  s^le,  has  a  romantic  effect,  when  viewed 
iVom  the  road.  Adjoining  it  there  ia  «  small  hmatic  hospital^ 
which  is  partly  supported  by  the  same  end6#ilient  It  was  re- 
-built  in  1761. 

In  addition  to  the  places  of  worship  in  the  Cfaurdi  EstsbUih- 
ment,  there  are  several  others  ft>r  the  u$e  of  various  dasssa  of 
Dissenters;  particularly,  the  Unitarian Chq>el,  In  Trim  Street ; 
the  Baptist  Chapel,  in  Garrard  Street ;  the  Quaker^s  Meetin|(> 
House,  on  St  James's  Parade ;  the  Chapel  of  the  Unites  Antrum, 
^  Moravians,  in  Monmouth  Street ;  a  Chapel  bdonging  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  in  New  King  Street ;  an  Independeiit 
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CaMi&t  Cbk^  m  Affgyk  Steeet ;  iiii  A  lort  af  0etti«^^ 
Chapel^  ^  th^  coimectum  of  whidi  ihe  late  Couniew  of  Hvit- 
JagdoD  was  tho  bead,  whidi,  thou|^  aerred  by  tfafe  Bar<.  T. 
fiaweia,  L.L.B.  SLD.  a  derl^jmaii  of  tho  ettablahed  chiir6b» 
itficondod  undor  wbatiacalted  thir  Tdlehili(ni  Act,  aaa  Dtemt- 
Jag  MeetiDg*Hoaae.  The  learned  and  irorthy  miaktar  of  thia 
Ai^l,  imitflUng  In  aoma  degree  the  conduct  if  the  ceiabratad 
Apoade  Paul^  ^becooM  all  things  to  aO  men;''  aa  he  ia  not 
mAj  the  nhiiater  of  the  Disseiiting  Chq>el  in  Haileqofaft  Roia^ 
JkA ;  btti  is  mor^orar  rector  bf  Aldwrnde,  Northanqitonshicaj 
fiowever,  aa  theae  places  cannot  both  Of  Ihem  be  denominated 
iWiaff,  acootdingtotheusiMdacc^tationofthetenn,  ttie<^a»> 
did  will  not  rashlj  call  the  doctor  a  pluraUit.  '  There  ia«alsp.a 
Boman  Catholic  Chajiel  in  (Xrdtaid  Street;  a  lianasoaie  hmd 
elegant  snroctore* 

•  £7  wsy  of  introdnction  to  a  more  detailed  aooomiti  we  gtedly 
avail  oarselves  of  the  fUlowing  cm-sorjTiew  of  the  archfteotim 
)Bf thia d^ant city:  .   . 

A  visitor  to  this  vety  populons  resort  of  wealth  and  eteganca 
is  disa{qpointed  on  a  close  eKamtnataon  of  its  arobitectureii  Tbfc 
beautiful  inequalities  of  ground*  seen  fvom  a  dtstaaoe^.  might 
4ead  him  to  expect  spedmens  peculiarly  adapted  to  please  the 
^TBf  deligiit  tha  teiey,  and  sadsfy  the  judgment. of  the ardia* 
taotatdTtrtiiosd.  Thefirst  pkbe  of  public  act^  is  the  Punj^ 
Boobs,  and  tiia  eyis  is  natukaOy  employed  in  sunrtylngtlie  ft^ade 
in  wUdi  the  prmeipal  door  is  placed.  The  pediment  appean  tb 
be  disproportionably  small,  and  die  eohnnaa  and  irchitrave 
%Mr  BO  analogy  to  die  an^  space  cotetaihed  in  the  bMai&h 
nd  heiflbt  of  the  baHding^  and  to  itt  huge  and  lofty  wftidowa. 
TbaioBide  ianuidi  aupetier  so  die  external  appeanmce,  as.  the 
todsa  is  very  ]^ain,  and  iPsIl*-oonatmcted«  The  new  street,  oaUed 
Pultaaif  fikree^  Is  long  and  bread;  but  bebg  ddiefly  dividdl 
iaii^diidacl  booaaiy  is  very  Ihr  9^om  impremhre,  and  bemg  on  k 
Issa^  tke  eye  fMa  no  relief  from  a  flat  uniformity.  Upon  a 
rJaspecfiooof  the  individual  bouses,  their  structure  betraya 
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exceiBm  tameneis  of  ^bngii>  and  a  taadity  wliich  borders  ob 
ineanness.  The  CroBcent  k  grandly  situated,  and  so  beautifullj' 
formed,  diat  the  spectator's  judgment  is  for  a  while  siKpended, 
jtfll  on  a  nearer  fiew^  he  cannot  help  re^tting  that  '^the  upper 
parts  of  the  bnildiogs.  loseiiM  ^heeAct  which  the  ionic  piUaia 
jvould  have  cooununicatedy  bjJbe  Aefeciiwe  projection  and  nsr 
/omamented  wall  of  the  basement  story^'  The  liooses  whidi 
terminate  each  end  exhibit  strikiBg  ^oots^  Wh^n'  this  has  bedb 
.odled^the  .finest  modem  lomc  skreen  in  EoDopiBy'  ithe  praise  has 
d>een  eicaggerated.  The  CSrcusibrms  a  deak  and  heavy  area, 
though  the  individud  structures  are  highly  omameBted*  Smol- 
•left's  criticism  is  nevertheless  severe,  whenJiexs^ms  it  ^^anao- 
jtiqae  amphitheatre  turned  inside  oot.'^^' 

Bath,  in  shart^  bettays  that  fallacy  to  the  eye  which  all 
buildings  of  a  theatric  nature  are  known  to  ilo ;  the  visionary 
f>leasure  soon  vanishes,  when  a  dose  inspection  shews  the  (ittle- 
siess  of  the  component  parts,  the  slimness  of  the  structmres,  ,and 
the  imperfect  durability  of  the  materials.  .The  New  Crescent 
<>wes  the  de^ee  of  beauty  it  possesses  to  its  lofty  situation  alone. 
Mikom  Street,  from  its  being  built  4Hi  an  ascent,  is  very  striking^ 
and  the  junction  in  the  middle,  of  .several  lenements  under  one 
design,  is  not  without  an  appearance  of  grandeur.  Yet  the  or- 
•naments  are  merely  such  as  a  builder,  uninstracted  in  the  P^dlft- 
<dian  school,  might  capriciously  have  invented.  The  long  facade 
to  the  upper  rooms  is  handsome ;  but  the  principal  approach  is 
•heavy,  and  deformed  by  the  jutting  parts  of  the  building,  which 
cnake  a  dark,  i^mrow,  and  deep  area.  The  North  Parade  exr 
liibits  a  promising  front  to  the  stranger  who  wishes  for  commoe 
xlious  lodgings ;  the  South  Parade  19  ii^fbrior.  Neatness  of  apr 
pearance,  in  most  instances,  and  in  some  of  spleudor,  cannot, 
however,  exempt  the  architecture  of  Bath  from  the  general 
characteristic  of  flimsiness,  and  apparent  want  of  durability^ 
The  elevations  of  the  Baths  are  pretty,  and  the  colonnades  in  tfat 
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jBtreet  coimecting  tlie  Buths,  and  cf^lled  Bath  Street,  gire  that 
part  of  the  city  a  b'ght  and  mry  appearance.* 

Among  the  public  BuiLDrNos,  the  .next  deserving  mention, 
afler  the  ecclesiastical  structures,  are  those  belonging  to  the 
medicinal  springs.  The  original  Pump-Room  was  begun  in  1704, 
finished  two  yearr  afterwards,  asd  opened  for.  the  receptidn  of 
company  under  the  au^ces  of  Mr.-  Nash,  who  had  just  then 
entered  on  his  kingly  office  at  Bath.  The  object  of  its  erection 
was  to  enable  the  drinkers  to  take  ^^ercise  wldiout  exposing 
themselves  to  the  weather,  and  thereby  incur  the  danger  of 
catchmg  cold.  The  room  was  enlarged  in  1751;  a  p(MticO| 
stretching  from  it  in  a  northerly  direction,  was  added  in  i786 ; 
and  a  superb  western  frontispiece  Jn  1791.  Five  years  after- 
wards, Mr.  Baldwin,  the  architect,  who  executed  these  jmprove- 
ments,  erected  a  new  pump  roam  on  the  site  of  the  dd  one,  on 
a  more  extensive  and  magnificent  scale.  Its  lengthy  including  two 
cojred  recesses  at  the  ends,  is  eighty-five  feet,  its  breadth  forty- 
five  feet,  and  its  height  tliirty-four  feet,  within  the  walls.  Round 
the  interior  are  set  three-quarter  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
.crowned  with  entablature,  and  surmounted  by  a  coving  of  five  feet. 
The  room  is  lighted  by  a  double  range  of  windows,  and  has  a  mu- 
3ic-gallery  at  the  western  end.  The  eastern  recess  contains  a 
marble  statue  of  Nash^  by  Hoare^  and  an  excellent  clock,  by 
Tompion.  In  the  centre  of  the  south  side  is  a  marble  vase,  from 
which  the  waters  issue,  ^d  ^e  handed  warm  t^  the  company 
by  the  pumper,  who  is  stationed  in  a  bar.  During  the  full  sea- 
^n,  a  company  of  musicians  perform  in  the  gallery  every  momr 
ing,  to  a  niunerous  concourse  of  ladies  an4  gentlemen ;  and  the 
room  at  such  times  presents  a  gay  and  animated  scene.  As  this 
is  a  public  promenade,  all  persons  decently  dressed  may  avail 
themselves  of  it,  without  regard  to  the  etiquette  of  fiishion. 
Those,  however,  who  drink-  the  waters,  are  expected  to  pay 
about  a  guinea  per  month,  besides  a  gratuity  to  the  pumper.  The 
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f  DallawayA.  Ohsenrationt,  p.  9it^^H6,  from  commimicatioos  to  Uie 
aatbor  by  hit  friend,  tlie  translator  of  Aldrici/s  *'  ^emeota  Ardutectuni 
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fxtvrior  0  finiriied  m  ft  style  of  architecture  eerretpondent  with 

that  of  the  interior.    On  the  architrave,  under  the  tympanum^ 

is  tlie  following  iiwcription^  from  Pindari  auggeated  by  Doctor 

Johnson: 

,«<APIXnrOK  MEM  YAnP;" 

BteiaOy  sonifying,  ^  Verily  water  k  beat ;"  by  aoma  interpret- 
ed, ^  Bath  water  is  better  than  Bath  wbrn.*^ 

The  following  inscription,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Anstey,  the 
sudior  of  that  mimitibie  piece  of  humour,  «<  The  New  Bath 
Guide,**  is  pbiced  behind  the  vase  in  the  pun^reoani  on  a 
pannel,  in  fetters  of  goU  i 

"  THE  HOSPITAL 

IN  THIS  CITY, 

Open  to  the  Sick  Poor  of  every  Fart  of  the  World, 

To  whose  Cases  these  Waters  are  applicable, 

(The  Poor  ^  Bath  only  excepted) 

Was  first  established  and  is  still  supported  by  the  Charitable 

Contributions  of  the  Liberal  and  Humane. 

<<  Oh!  paoie  awhile, whoever  tboQ  art, 

lliat  drink'lit  tbit  healbg  Stream ; 
ire*er  Compassion  o*er  thy  He4rt 

Piffiu*d  its  heavenly  Beam ; 

Thhih  on  the  Wrtlch  whose  distant  Lot 

Tbia  friendly  Aid  deniei : 
Thiak,  how  in  some  poor  lonely  (k>t 

Heanregardcdliei! 

Hither  the  helplem  Stranger  brinf  , 

Jteltere  hhieartfelt  Woe, 
And  let  Ay  Bomity,  Uhe  tUi  Sprhig, 

In  aenial  Currents  flow  i 

So  may  thy  years  from  Grief  and  Pahi, 

And  pfaih^  Want,  be  frte  { 
And  thoe  fhmi  Hesfcn  that  Ifoey  gala. 

The  Poor  receive  from  thee.* 

AttoAer 

*  Bath  wine,  howerer,  Is  ctrtihil^  boA  chesper  and  better  than  Loa- 
doa  wine. 


AMdier  ioseripiioii,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  HiniBglon,  fe  hmf 
tip  in  the  Mine  room. 

«<  ALWHYLE  ye  drinket  Mdtt  Age  an^  Acbe  jrbeiit. 
All  crccpe  not  copnfbftksi  besyde  our  Streame, 
^9WC6ve  rHsie  ei  nopv  (/  AByctmni  mwbwuvc  Mnce^ 
Wyte  ityfl  amN  Voyoe,  to  toon  *ooi  tbiyltai  dMM . 
Eliah  Wy^K  to  prnoe,  timt  ilqfl^tlit  crpib  Spraie 
In  wytlcae  Flygkte,  todl  ehyrjpythe  Lyft  awaye. 

Ahtl^lf  ye  kvo-.^Mkt  Mate  OMy  W  fonndt : 
•«  Wtai  kyMe  tbe  Haod,  wily 'MUh  kt  baalyiMie  faynltf 
<!  Fiqroeaball  reeare  tlM  Hcarte't  oarraptede  Wooade; 
<<  Fam  goone  is  that  wbich  fteletkc  BOt  its  PtafBlc 
'<  By  kyadrede  Angtl  iniota»  BsTHSsaA  gava 
«  Ke«te  Vyrtact  fordw,  tod  ftlt  her  troaUadde  waft.** 

Tbtti  drynkay  thm  lave— nor  ever  iaoi«  lanieiitei 
Our  Spryngei  biit  flowe  pale  Angoisbe  to  befriende ; 
How  layre  the  Meede  that  followetlie  Contenle! 
How  blette  la  lyre,  and  fyode  soch  AngdUie  aieada. 

Haw  hletto  40  dye-^whio  fuieiyiioe  Paithc  aafces  larey 

Atl^rle^htifiFaaoti^  aseveileKyoeCure! 

socAa.* 

Tlio  pMk  Baiki  are  feor  m  numbors  the  Ktng'a  BoA,  mi 
Qooen^i  Both,  which  ore  connected  wilh  each  odier ;  the  Hot 
Both,  and  the  Croie  BaUu  Thejirfcofe  baths  are  thoae  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation^  m  Stall  Street,  adjoiidng  the  KingV 
Bath,  btiOt  in  1788,  with  diy  pnmpa,  atidatoriee,  and  eveiy 
other  aecoaamodatioB ;  and  the  neat  and  convenient  balhi,oalled 
the  Duke  of  Kingetaii%  or  the  Abbey  Bathf,  beloogh^  to  Earl 
Maavera.  ThelatterarotOFpUedftom  the  same  source  as  the 
great  pomfH^oom,  and  aife  filled  in  less  than  four  Biinutes.  Thejr 
are  at  piesent  in  the  occupation  of  Dr.  WUkinaon,  hite  of  Soho 
SfBMre,  London. 

The  Xmfi  BaA  h  giioate  at  the  southern  side  of  the  pump- 
room.  It  is  sixtjMfii^ftet  ten  inches  in  length,  and  fiartjr  feet 
ten  inches  in  breadth ;  and  when  filed  to  its  usual  heigfat  oon- 
tains  upwaids  of  theeolMuidrod  and  IbfqMeix  tons  of  water.  In 
the  central  part|  tri^re  the  spriBg  beOs  up,  is  a  brass  hand-ra9, 
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ef /ttf  ottaagukr.fitcmy  andmiuKllhesides.rttti^  ft  Doric  coHni^ 
nade,  to  shelter  the  bathers  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weatherv 
Hie  bath  SUsnin  nine  hours,  ai^d  in  its  hottest  part  raises  the 
thermometer  to  116  degrees^  in  its  coolest^  io  lOQ.  Two. 
commodious  roona  open  into  this  bath|  fitted  up  with  pumps, 
,and  pipes  (o  direct  the  hot  water  to  any  partk«kr  part  of  the 
body.  There  are  also  fire-places,  and  pther  conveniences  for 
the  use  of  the  bathers.  ^  * 

The  Queen*s  Bath  is  a  square  of  twenty-five  fbet,  bdiiad  the 
King's  Bath,  and  is  furnished  with  similar  conveiHences.  The 
temperature  is  somewhat  lower.  The  Cross  Bath  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  Bath  Street,  to  which  it  forms  a  handsome  ter- 
mination. It  is  of  a  triangular  .form,  and  hag  a  small  neat 
pump-room  attached  to  it,  from  a  plan  by  Mr.  Baldwin.  The 
appellation  is  derived  from  a  cross  which  the  Earl  of  Melfortr 
secretary  to  King  James  the  Second,  erected  in  its  centre,  inr 
commemoration  of  the  benefit  which  the  quten  deriv^  from^ 
bathing  in  it.  She  had  heard  of  the  efficacy  of  these  waters  in 
cases  of  barrenness,  and  she  tried  them  with  success.  The 
prince  whom  she  bore  to  tlie  king  was  the  unfortunate  Pre- 
tender; and  hence  it;  is  curious  .to  reflect,  that. the  tWQ  rebel- 
lions which  afflicted  the  country  m  the  earlier  part  oC  the.  last^ 
cei^ury,  bad: their  source  in  the  health-giving  wakens,  of.  ]^«l2i« 
The  cross  ifi  now  removedf 

The  Hot  Bath  stands  i^out  forty  yards  south-weit  :o(  the. 
Gross  Bath,  and  i»  distinguished  by  the  superior  .beat  oCJts 
Haters,  their  temperature  being  117  degrees  of  Sabreahait^ 
The  building,  which  was  erected  under  the  judiciot^  dmctioos 
of  Mr.  Wpod,  includes  a  public  bath,  and  several  piivatev  ones  ;• 
4  vapour  bath,  dry  pumps,  dressing-rooms ;  ai^d  is  provided; 
with  machines  for  assisUng  the  infirm  in  bathing.  A  new,  fieat^ 
9iid  convenient  pump-room  haa  b^en  erected  near  this  bath, 
which,  on  account  of  there  being  no  steps  to  ascendy  is  pecu- 
Uacly  adapted  to  iavidids.  Some  judicious  regulalioos,  estab^ 
lished  by  the  corporation,  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  prevent  the 
attendants  from  practisipg  any  impo8itio!ns  W  stran^^rs* 

The 
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-'  HieSftth  watefs  are  mid  to'fatfe  ifareexUniiict  abnrca,  Am 
King's  Btttb,  the  Hot  Bath^  and  tke  Croas  Bath,  wluch  ante 
wMiin  a^smaU  distance  of  aadi  other.  Their  contents,  ae- 
cording  to  amffyaes  made  by  the  beet  chemists  atid  phjskians^ 
are  tlnia  staled  :t 

•'  AsnudlT.^uandS3r.of'eailNiHic  add  gas^  and  also  of  aaoti^ 
gas-;    .     '        .    I    •  .    ,  .1  (   .    .  .      '  '  ■  - 

S«me-«ii){pliiile  «f  Sod%  aiid  DMi^iiSe  of  soda; 

SeMte;      •-    '       '  ;     .       ,. 

Cafb^natfeofikwe?     .  •  , 

SQitteoas  earth ;     '      ( ' 

A  v^  sitod  pcfrdOR  of  oxyd  Of  iron. 

It  bss  been ctenAiy  however/ from  aseriesof  expedmeem 
made  by  Dr.  Gfebei,  that  the  waters  contain  a  muchgneater 
poHkm  of  iron  than  Had  been  gtoeraify  eiq>posed.'  He  obaerfea, 
that  ^<  iron  ift  d^posit^  in  three  different  statesby  the  Bath 
wat^n:  1.  It  ihiges  the  glasses  which  are  made  use  df:ibr 
drinking  the  wsiteis'  at  the  pun^ps,  of  b  yellow  golden  .oobinrt 
which  con  be  scriqped  oC  This  portion  is  what  I  imagine  was 
united  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  deposited  on  the  glasses,  «cai 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  baths,  in  the  state  of  ochre.  2.  It 
fimns  pyritical  incrostations  about  the  reservoirs  and  chaaads 
of  the  baths:  in  these  the  iron  is  in  its  metalKc  state^  nnited 
with  sniphar.  5.  It  is  deposited  in  Ae  sand  of  the  bath  io 
black  particles,  wUdi  are  attracted  by  the  magnet.  Some  of 
these  partides  appeared  in  a  dystalUne  fonn.*'  These  walers^ 
takod  internally,  operate  as  a  stinndant;  they  increase  the 
action  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  promote  the  various  secredonsi^ 
particularly  those  of  urine  and  perspiration.  The  diseases  in 
whidi  their  external  and  internal  uses  render  most  service,  ar» 
affections  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  induced  by  long  resideac^ 
in  warm  cUnurtes,  by  luxurious  eatmg,  and  by  inten^eralft 
drinking;  jaundice,  hypochondriasis,  and  c^dororis. 

They  are  especially  e£Rcacioos  in  that  sti|^  .of  .gavk  tenoed 
atonic,  which  is  so  frequently  an  ultimate  condition  of  the 
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mtan  haw  a  peadkr  f  irifary  to  ekoiie  para^gwn8>  mi  t# 
roBOfB  the  ddrilky  camoff&sA  utpm  diom.  The  nterail  f|K 
l^ioariOT  of  the  water  k  hi|^y  hinflifial  in  faby*  ehuMn^ 
rheumatiBOiy  and  cutaiieoue  dueasee;  and  no.kaa  sa  in  Iha 
loed  aflectjene  of  somf^Ia  and  ihmiMliM,  aSMlnig  the  pm* 
cipal  joiDtt,  at  thofe  o£  the  knee,  hip,  and  fSbim^  aa  well  m  m 
lamenese,  contractions,  and  kMi  of  power  in  dUfetent  ov|;ni8. 
The  water,  in  all  caaea,  should  be  drunk  hot  firom  the  panp, 
or  elae  in  as  warm  a  state  as  it  can  be  conyej^  to  the  patieat*s 
lodgings.  Its  effect  on  the  stomadi  and  nervea  are  soatwstiiies 
remarkably  speedy;  per9O9S>irt&0  have  last  Ibeirifpetiles  and 
spmts>yhigKliTalg,.hava,  ligr /using  theoa  a  (m  4agp%  raco- 
l  ^iirpra«ra  of  digestion  and  cbei^uhMl  of  aund.  Ihf 
taken.is  seldom  mora  than  a  piait  aisid  a  half  in  tkt 
coinsft  of  the  day,  and  is  divided  into  thiaa  porti<msb  two  bi* 
lore  break&st,  aUowing  half  an  hour  hel^een  ihem,  and  a  thisd 
ad  ttoam  The  .conditiaA  lof  the  patient  is^  howerer,  to  bt 
aHictly  sattended  to;  and  the  ^oanti^ >miMt  be  regulated  at 
.  <M  diarrction  of  the  physician.  The  caiHions  af  the  elegant 
historitoofBathoBthanse  of  them,  are  UgUy  iagfotimit  and 
lis&aoiis.  <'  We  cannot,"  he  observes^  ^  ftoO  strongly  incul* 
oate  that  diey  are  stimtdantB  of  Ae  moat  actire  kind,  ittd  a^ 
aequeofly  capable  of  prodisdog  aU  the  miacbievoiis  cA^cts  jaf 
9$ifmM  when  ymauilably  or  jexcessiTely  appKed.  Whenevtf 
lissae  exisla  in  the  system  either  estiaordioary  fidness,  a  gen^ 
ssifcinismnmfcory  statue,  or  any  local  iniammafjon ;  if  there  ha 
the  innalkst  indication  of  any  disorder  of  the  head  oo  dMsft^ 
cbasistiBg  other  of  too  great .  determination  of  bHiod,  or  int 
treased  acdoB  of  the  bk>od>ves8els,  in  these,  and  aU  aostsgaiis 
renditions,  the  internal  ui^  of  tbe  Bath  waterli  is  ppiMtiiarty 
ddeteyious»V  The  same  indications  respecting  the  disagreof 
meat  of  the  Badi  waters  intemaliy,  apply  to  tiieiff  exte?nal  use» 
and  of  comnis  aa  equal  degree  of  caution  is  to  bo  used    The 
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c6iitmuattoe&i  the  Bath  may  be>  ftr  any  tfaae^  ftom  ten  mfanHM 
to  half  aa  hottr,  and  it  to  be  determined  by  avmdiog  the  pro« 
duction  of  any  degree  of  ihhitnefls  or  debility.  The  best  time 
for  bathing  is  in  the  mornings  ftstkig ;  but  persons  of  delicate 
constitutions  areirequentiy  adfised,  by  their  medical  goidesi  to 
use  the  bath  some  hours  after  dkiner.  Dry  pumping  is  miother 
mode  of  applying  the  water,  and  is  chiefly  practised  in  topical 
diseases*  The  water,  supplied  to  a  pump  from  the  spring,  is  di« 
rected  solely  to  the  part  aflfecfeed,  and  by  its  degree  of  heat  and 
stimulus  often  produces  great  relief.  From  6fty  to  two  or  three 
hundred  strokes  of  tiie  pmnp  (as  they  are  termed),  either  in  die 
generd  bath,  ^r  in  Che  open  ah*,  are  enough  at  a  time.  Th&f 
maybe  repeated  daily,  or  erery  other  day.  It  must  be  observed, 
that  much  of  the  efficacy  of  the  Bath  waters,  in  any  of  tiie  modes 
#f  ttsing  them,  depends  en  the  pereererance  of  the  patient. 

The  disease  has  sometimes  yielded  to  a  continued  application 
of  the  remedy,  when  a  short  trid  htm  been  unproductive  of 
benefit ;  and  it  has  often  been  found  that  a  recurrence  to  the 
waters,  after  some  intenaission,  has  been  attended  widi  the 
wbhed  for  eaccess. 

Of  tiieCHAMTABLB  IivsnTYmoifs  of  Bath,  die  GevteralHos^ 
fUml  <3lauBS  the  preeminence;  being,  as  its  name  Im^yiies,  estab* 
liilied  for  the  recept^'on  .of  aD  the  side  poor  in  the  united  kingdom, 
whose  complaints  are  of  a  nature  which  requires  relief  from  die 
healing  eprmgs  of  tfie  place.  An  exception  to  diisgenerdadmis* 
aien  is  aiade,  respecting  the  resident  poor  of  Bath,  under  the  con- 
sideration llMt  they  have  the  advantage  of  taAJng  the  waters  at 
Iheir  own  Jiouses,  at  a  very  moderate  charge.  This  munificent 
institudon  owed  its  origin  to  the  celebrated  Beau  Nash,  who,  in 
1715,  auggestod  the  plan  to«  tmmber  of  .gendemen,  and  in- 
4«eed  fttem  to  subscribe  a  large  sum  for  carrying  it  into  execu- 
iion^  Owkig  to  some  .difference  of  o^yimon  among  diem,  no 
active  steps  were  taken  until  lT96,  when  the  hospital  was  built 
by  Mr.  Wood,  4he  ar<Mtect,  on  the  site  of  die  old  theatre,  at 
the  top  of  Parsonage  Lane,  frontmg  the.  Borough- WaHs.    The 
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first  Stone  was  laid  by  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pulteney,  after* 
wards  Earl  of  Bath*  The  buildhig  is  of  the  Ionic  order^  and 
consists  of  a  ground-floor,  prindpal  and  chamber-stories,  well 
adiqpted  to  the  uses  for  which  they  were  designed.  By  an  act 
of  parliament,  obtained  in  the  fc^wing  year,  the  concerns  of 
the  institution  were  vested  in  a  body  corporate  of  ninety  per- 
sons, under  the  denomination  of  **  President  and  Governors  of 
the  General  Ho^ital,  or  Infinnay  of  Bath.''  Regulations  w^e 
therein  made  for  the  impartial  admission  of  patients  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  a  specific  sum  was  appointed  to  be  paidUem  on  their 
recovery,  for  defraying  the  expences  of  their  return  to  their  re- 
spective parishes.    The  conditions  for  admission  are  as  follow : 

I.  The  case  of  the  patient  must  be  described  by  some  physi- 
dan  or  person  of  skill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
the  patient  has  resided  for  some  time ;  and  this  description  must 
be  sent  in  a  letter  (franked  or  post-paid)  directed  to  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  General  Hospital. 

The  age  and  name  of  the  patient  ought  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  description  oi  the  case,  and  the  persons  who  describe  it  are 
desired  to  be  particular  in  the  entmieration  of  the  symptoms ;  so 
that  neither  improper  cases  may  be  admitted,  nor  proper  ones 
rejected,  by  the  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  always  examine 
and  sign  the  cases  as  proper  or  improper,  previoudy  to  thdr 
being  laid  before  the  weekly  committee. 

If  the  patient  have  any  fever  upon  him,  as  long  as  the  fever 
continues,  he  will  be  deemed  improper.  Patients  with  cotighs, 
attended  with  pain  in  the  chest,  or  spitting  of  Uood,  are  im« 
proper;  as  are  also  those  with  abscesses,  or  with  any  external 
ulcers,  until  such  ulcers  be  healed. 

From  want  of  attention  to  the  above  particulars,  and  notwitfa^ 
standing  the  cautions  frequently  given,  by  printing  the  conditions 
of  admission  in  the  public  p^^ers,  very  imperfect  descriptioas 
of  cases  have  been  and  are  still  sent ;  and  many  patients  have 
been  discharged  as  improper  soon  after  their  admission,  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  patients  thus  sent. 
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II.  After  the  patient's  case  has  been  thus  described  and  sent, 
he  must  remain  in  Ills  usual  plape  of  residence  till  he  has  notice 
•f  a  vacancy,  signified  by  a  letter  from  the  registrar,  accompa- 
nied with  a  blank  certificate. 

III.  Upon  the  receipt  of  such  a  letter,  the  patient  must  set 
forward  for  Bath,  bringing  with  him  this  letter,  the  parish  cer'> 
tificate  duly  executed,  and  attested  before  two  justices  for  the 
county  or  city  to  which  the  patient  belongs,  and  three  pounds 
caution-money,  if  from  any  part  of  England  or  Wales ;  but  if 
the  patient  come  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  then  the  caution- 
money,  to  be  deposited  before  admission,  is  the  sum  of  five 
pounds. 

IV.  Soldien  may,  instead  of  parish  certificates,  bring  a  cer- 
tificate from  their  commanding  officers,  signifying  to  what  corps 
they  belong,  and  that  they  shall  be  received  into  the  same 
corps  when  discharged  from  the  hospital,  in  whatever  condition 
they  are.  And  the  same  is  expected  from  the  governors  of 
Chelsea  and  Greenwich  hospitals  respecting  their  pensioners* 
But  it  is  necessary  that  their  cases  be  described,  and  sent  pre- 

'  viously,  and  that  they  bring  with  them  three  pounds  caution- 
money. 

N.  B.  The  intention  of  the  caution-money  is  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  returning  the  patients  afler  they  are  discharged  from 
the  hospital ;  or  of  their  burial,  in  case  they  die  there.  The 
remainder  of  the  money,  afler  these  expences  are  defrayed,  will 
be  returned  to  the  person  who  deposited  it. 

All  poor  persons  coming  to  Bath,  under  pretence  of  getting 
into  the  hospital,  without  having  their  cases  thus  described  and 
sent  previously,  and  leave  given  to  come,  will  be  treated  as  va^ 
.  grants,  according  to  the  hospital  act  of  parliament* 

If  any  patient  should  have  the  small-pox  here,  such  person 
must  be  removed  out  of  the  house,  and  the  caution-money  de-' 
fray  the  expences  thereof.  Likewise,  ail  persons  who  shall  come 
into  the  hospital  without  decent  and  necessary  apparel,  must 
have  such  necessaries  provided  out  of  the  said  caution-money« 
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The  fends  of  the  institution  arise  from  annual  subscriptxonf , 
occasional  donations,  and  collections  made  twice  a  year  at 
charity-sermons,  preached  in  the  diffisrent  churches  and  chapels 
of  Bath. 

St.  Jokn*$  Hospital^  and  the  chapel  attached  to  it,  stand  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  the  Cross-Bath,  and  the  northward  of 
the  Hot  Bath.  They  were  buih  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  architect, 
and  beautifier  of  Bath,  in  17^,  upon  the  site  of  an  older  hos- 
pital, erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  institution 
accommodates  six  old  infirm  men,  and  as  many  ancient  disabled 
women,  who  have  each  an  apartment  allowed  them,  a  certain 
proportion  of  coals,  and  4s.  8d.  per  week.  In  the  chapel,  divine 
service  is  performed  every  day,  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and 
three  in  the  afternoon.  This  institution  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  munificence  of  Reginald  Fitz-Joceline,  Bishop  of  Rath  and 
Wells  in  the  year  1180,  who  then  built  an  hospital  for  sick  and 
aged  poor,  dedicated  it  to  St.  John  the  Baptbt,  endowed  it  with 
lands  and  demesnes  in  Bath  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  placed 
it  under  die  jurisdiction  of  tfie  monastery  there.  St.  John's 
Hospital  made  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  Bath  Abbey  till  the 
dissolution  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  its 
value  was  estimated  at  221.  16s.  lOd.;  but  as  it  did  not  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  dissolving  act,  it  mta  preserved,  and 
vested  in  die  crown.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  attached  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael,  and  its  mastership  given  to  the  rector  for 
the  time  being;  who,  considering  the  hospital  as  a  sinecure, 
omitted  to  fill  it  with  paupers,  and  suffisred  the  building  to  dila- 
pidate ;  so  that  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  scarcely  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  establishment  remained,  except  its  name.  But 
at  that  period  it  was  restored,  out  of  the  mooeyB  raised  by  thd 
brief  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and  the 
patronage  vested  in  the  mayor  and  chief  citizens  of  the  city ; 
subject  to  the  regiilations  originally  imposed  upon  the  cst^lish- 
ment  by  Fitz-Joceline.  The  corporation,  however,  disregarding 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  conferred  upon  diem,  and  tempted 
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by  the  increased  rental  of  the  premises  belonging  to  it»  made 
aa  order,  that  the  mayor  of  Bath  for  the  time  being  should  be 
master  of  the  hospital ;  thus  throwing  all  tlie  profits  of  the  insti- 
tution into  the  pockets  of  one  of  their  own  body,  discharging 
the  paupers,  neglecting  the  building,  desecrating  the  chapel, 
and  converting  it  into  an  alehouse  and  a  post-office.  This  scene 
of  dishonesty  and  depredation  continued  till  the  beginning  of 
th«  last  century,  when  the  pecidators  quarrelling  amongst  them- 
aelvesy  relative  to  the  hospital  lands  and  fines,  John  Chapman, 
who  was  then  master,  filed  a  bill  against  the  corporation :  first, 
to  ob%e  them  to  make  a  discovery  of  the  original  foundation 
charter  and  deeds  belonging  to  the  hospital  (which  they  had 
•eCreted  in  their  own  chest)  (^  the  charities  attached  to  it,  and 
otihe  lands  and  premises  belonging  to  the  same,  their  value  and 
situation ;  secondly,  to  set  aside  a  fraudnlent  lease  which  then 
•ubsisted  of  the  premises;  and,  thirdly,  to  have  effectual  rule^ 
and  orders  made  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  institution*  On 
tins  bill  an  hearing  was  had,  and  a  solemn  argument  took  place, 
before  Sir  John  Trevor,  Knight,  then  master  of  the  rolls,  No- 
vember 26,  1713;  who  decreed,  amongst  other  matters,  that 
when  any  new  leases  of  the  premises  belonging  to  the  hospital 
were  granted,  thcjines  received  for  the  same  should  be  divided 
in  the  following  manner  i^-^whMrdi  to  the  master,  out  of  which 
he  should  keep  the  chapel,  dock,  and  windows,  and  other 
parts  thereof,  in  good  repair ;  and  the  remaining  third  part 
the*eof  to  the  co-brethren,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  be  paid  and 
distributed  to  them  monthly ;  that  on  vacancies  the  brethren 
and  sisters  should  be  put  in  by  the  master,  but  that  they  should 
be  inkahitwits  rf  Batk^  who  had  been  settled  there  ten  years  be- 
fore ;  that  they  should  be  poor,  axid  unmarried;  that  the  master, 
with  the  consent  of  the  co-brethren  and  sisters,  might,  under 
their  common  seal,  renew  any  leases,  the  fine  of  which  should 
not  exceed  one  year's  value  for  one  life,  and  the  rent,  or  prices, 
not  be  mcreaaed  withoot  the  leave  of  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
and,  finally,  his  honour  directed,  that  the  duqpel  should  be 
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immediately  rebuilt^  at  the  expence  of  the  corporation.  This 
was  accordingly  forthwith  complied  with ;  Mr.  Bushel,  the  mayor, 
paying  51'0l.  to  Killegrew,  the  architect,  for  that  purpose;  and 
the  institution  has  ever  since  been  regulated  according  to  the 
particulars  of  this  decree. 

The  BimberieSj  Black- Alms^  or  Hospital  of  St.  Catherine^ 
stands  in  Bimberry  Lane,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  alms-house,  built  by  two  sisters,  of  the 
name  of  Bimberry.  It  receives  its  second  name  from  the  colour 
of  the  garments  worn  by  the  paupers  belonging  to  it,  by  the 
ord^r  of  the  corporation,  as  a  mark  of  lamentation  for  the  loss 
of  the  royal  founder  of  the  institution,  Edward  the  Sixth,  who 
died  in  the  flower  of  his  youth ;  and  has  its  third  ^pellation 
from  Catherine,  tlie  mother  of  Queen  Mary,  in  whose  reign  the 
building  was  completed.  The  hospital  is  a  low  mean  8tructure» 
near  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Borough- Walls,  containing 
fourteen  tenements,  fitted  up  for  as  many  paupers  of  either  sex, 
but  inhabited  only  by  ten,  who  are  allowed  3».  0d,  per  week 
each,  and  a  black  coat  once  in  two  years.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
1552,  Edward  the  Sixth  granted  to  the  corporation  of  Bath 
upwards  of  eighty  tenements,  dwelling-houses,  cottages,  stables, 
gardens,  &c.  situate  within  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  for  the 
purposes  of  founding  a  granunar-school  at  Bath ^  and  maintain- 
ing ten  poor  folk  within  the  Siud  town  for  ever.  But,  with  tfte 
same  attention  which  they  had  paid  to  the  will  and  intention  of 
the  founder  of  St«  John's  hospital,  the  corporation,  instead  of 
relieving  and  maintaining  the  ten  paupers,  according  to  the 
deed  of  foundation,  <^  from  time  to  time,  in  manifest  violation 
of  their  trust,  (as  the  writ  of  execution  expresses  it)  applied 
the  same  to  their  own  or  other  private  uses,  in  prejudice  of  the 
said  charities."  In  the  year  ITS?)  however,  an  application  was 
made  to  chancery  to  rectify  these  abominable  abuses ;  when  the 
court  decreed,  that  in  consequence  of  the  notorious  misma- 
fiagemcnt,  neglect,  misconversion,  misgovemment,  and  misap* 
plication,  by  the  corporation,   of  the  revenues  of  the  lands 
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granted  by  Edward,  the  said  corporation  should,  in  three 
months,  pay  into  the  hands  of  the  steward  the  sum  of  500L'  as 
a  satisfaction  for  their  abuses  of  the  charity ;  that  they  should 
sustain  ten  poor  men  for  thirty-five  years,  and  then  (when  th« 
rents  of  the  lands  should  be  increased)  they  should  apply  th« 
revenues  to  the  support  of  such  an  additional  number  of  old  men 
as  the  income  Would  extend  to.  That  the  said  ten  poor  men 
should  annually,  on  Christmas-Day,  receive  a  new  gown  of  grey 
cloth,  of  the  value  of  2Qs.  and  a  pair  of  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  constantly  attend  diyine  aervice  every  morning  and  after- 
noon, at  the  Abbey  Church  in  Bath,  and  receive  the  blessed 
sacrament  at  least  every  month ;  and  that  of  each  of  these 
should  receive  an  allowance  of  ds*  6d.  per  week. 

Bellotfs  Hospital  is  situated  in  Bell-Tree  Lane,  a  narrow 
passage,  connectmg  the  Hot  Bath  with  StaU  Street,  on  land  be^ 
longing  to  St.  John's  Hospital,  but  granted  to  the  mayor  and 
corporation  by  Tobias  Rustat,  Esq.  (thence  sometimes  called 
Rustat's  Charity  }  lessee  to  John  Rustat,  the  Master  of  St.  John's, 
on  the  25th  March,  1672,  to  be  held  free  of  fine  from  thence 
lor  ever.  It  is  a  low  building,  sixty-seven  feet  in  front,  and 
and  forty-six  in  depth,  inclosing  an  area  thirty-five  feet  long 
and  fifteen  broad,  and  entertains  twelve  poor  men  and  women, 
who  have  each  an  apartment,  the  liberty  of  bathing,  and  an 
allowance  of  Is.  lOd.  per  week ;  the  mayor,  for  the  time  bemg, 
nominating  such  objects  to  the  charity  as  its  physician  shall  re« 
commend.  It  continues  open  only  half  the  year,  from  Lady- 
Day  to  Michaelmas.  That  benevolent  and  munificent  charac- 
ter, Thomas  Bellott,  Esq.  the  great  bene&ctor  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  founded  this  hospital  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  for  the 
reception  of  twelve  of  the  poorest  strangers  who  should  come  to 
Bath  for  the  use  of  its  waters,  under  sanction  of  the  act  of 
parliament  passed  by  Elizabeth,  in  1593,  authorizing  paupers, 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  come  to  Bath  for  the  use  of 
ks  waters,  and  commanding  justices  to  grant  them  licenses  for 
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Aat  purpo9e«  To  further  the  uttention  of  fhb  statute,  and  tw» 
others  Co- the  same  e£Eect,  bj  JaAies  the  First,  and  Charktthe 
First,*  and  to  assist  the  {dulanthropio  design  of  Mr*  BeUott,  in 
founding  this  hospital,  the  Lady  Elisabeth  8ondaiBiMre»  who  was 
a*  Bath  for  her  health,  in  1652^  gave  the  annual  sum  of  8L  to 
he  paid  b j  the  eorporation  to  a  physician,  for  his  adyiee  to  the 
poor.  This  donation  was  notified  to  the  public  by  a  brass  plate, 
fixed  in  the  wall  near  the  cotnaon  pump;  now estirely  ob« 
lyterated. 

To  aflbrd  the  poor  of  Bath  the  same  advantage  as  straogcn^ 
some  diaritable  persons  founded  another  hospital  in  the  year 
1747f  for  the  recejption  of  diaeaacd  paupers  belongh^  to  tho 
several  parishes  of  St.  Peter  and  8t*  Paul,  St.  James,  St.  Mi- 
dMiel,  Walcot,  and  Bathwick  It  oontinued  to  be  calM  the 
Pauper  Charity  till  179^  when  a  great  improvement  being  nado 
in  the  establishment,  it  changed  Its  appeOatian  to  the  Batii 
City  Dispensary  and  Asylum.  Equally  open  to  nwdioalaBd 
surgical  cases,  this  excellent  institution  bears  away,  perbqis, 
the  palm  of  utility  from  all  the  others  within  the  city. 

This  charity  is  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  occssianal 
benefactions,  and  church  collections;  and  regulated  by  te  fid* 
lowing  orders  t 

**  Persons  recehring  parish^pay  mre  inachnissible,  and  mo  pa- 
tient can  be  admitted  without  bringing  a  printed  reoommenda* 
tory  ticket  from  a  subscriber.  Annual  subscribers,  on  payment  of 
their  subscription,  receive  six  printed  tickets  for  each  gvinea; 
and  benefoctors  of  ten  gaineas  are  ent^d  to  three  recommen* 
datory  tickets  yearly,  for  Mfo ;  those  of  twen^  guineas  to  six 
tickets ;  and  so  fai  proportion. 

**  The  physicians  select,  from  the  patients  reooamiaided  bjr 
the  subscribers  at  large,  the  cases  which  are  the  most  urgent,  and 
the  most  necessary  to  be  first  received  into  the  asylum  $  and^ 
where  the  cases  are  equally  urgent,  a  preference  is  gmn  to  tlM 

ftim 

*  This  last  act  expired  in  the  twelfth  yen  of  Qaeeo  Anne,  1714. 
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pri6r  reconmendaUon.  The  reraainMif  eaies  are  trefitecl  «e  col* 
patients  till  there  is  room  for  them  in  the  house,  or  till  they  rtre 
cured,  or  suppoted  incapable  of  filrther  relief* 

**  Two  rooms  are  set  i^art  for  the  aerrants  of  subscribers^ 
whoBe  cases  are  proper  to  be  admitted ;  but  as  theypaj  10s.  6d. 
per  week  if  in-patienta,  and  the  full  vahie  of  their  medkiaes  if 
outpatients,  they  are  of  coarse  no  charge  upon  the  dtarity. 
Anj  person  8iibs€r3)iag  for  the  special  purpose  of  having  a  ser- 
vant admitted  as  an  in-patient,  pajrs  two  guineas. 

**  The  ehil^eii  beko^g  to  the  School  of  Industry  are  ad- 
milted  as  out-patients,  on  the  recommendation  of  any  of  the 
governors  of  that  ^lartty,  the  medkiaes  being  paid  bt  at  prime 


**  Attaadanoe  is  giren  by  the  physietaMS,  gratis,  at  the  Dia^* 
pensary  on  the  Lower  Borough-Walk,  every  day  at  one  o'dock, 
flMday  excepted ;  aad  by  the  sm-geons^  whenever  cases  occur 
on  wiiidi  the  physicia&a  wish  to  conauk  them. 

**  The  apothecary  lives  in  the  house,  has  the  charge  of  ihe 
kt^Mttientain  the  siMeiioeof  ^e  phyttcians,  visits  and  reporta  to 
thaphyaicians  the  caaeaof  the  out-patients  which  do  not  require 
the  attODdaaca  of  the  physicians  themsdves,  and  prepares  and 

diq>enaea  all  the  medkinas« Paticau  Hving  out  of  die  eity 

cannot  be  viaited  at  their  own  hoases,  on  account  of  the  di»« 


^  A  osmmittoc  of  sobaeribers  ia  chosen  annuaUy,  which  i 
Ofory  Monday  to  transact  the  bnsmesa  of  the  diarity;  and  each 
of  the  geaakiuep  who  compase  it  takes  his  turn  weddy  to^visb 
liie  asyhm  once  a  day,  to  inspect  the  provisiona  of  the  patients^ 
€0  see  they  are  taken  care  of  in  every  respect^  and  that  the  re- 
gnkitions  are  duly  escecoted." 

The  Casualty  HowftUd  was  estdilnbed  by  a  ibw  inlubitanta 
ofthadlyof  fiaih,  in  the  year  1788,  and  aftnrds  an  asg^un, 
titt  recovery,  to  panpeis  who  have  been  injured  by  acdUtent.  It 
iisilnated  in  King's*Mead  Street;  ia ai^pported  by  vohmtary 

contributions; 
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«ontributionft ;   and  the  cases  attended  to   by  a  respectable 
surgeon. 

The  Puerperal,  or  Child'ied  Charity^  was  established  in  1792, 
for  the  relief  of  poor  married  women  in  the  perilous  time  of 
child-bearing,  at  their  own  dwellings ;  and  provides  for  them 
proper  midwives  of  their  own  choice  in  natural  labours,  and 
medical  advice  in  preternatural  cases* 

Besides  these  institutions  for  the  reliefer  cure  of  bodOy  com* 
plaints,  there  are  in  this  ci^  three  establishments  for  the  instruc* 
tion  of  the  young  mind,  and  as  many  for  the  diffusion  of  scientific 
and  philosophical  knowledge;  the  public  Grammar-School, 
Charity  Schools,  and  Sunday  Schools ;  the  Society  for  the  En* 
couragement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
nerce ;  the  Hiilosophical  Society ;  and  the  Public  Library. 

The  public  Grammars-School  is  an  elegant  structure,  on  the 
west  side  of  Broad  Street,  buih  in  the  year  1752;  with  hand- 
some apartments  for  the  master's  family,  and  good  accommoda- 
tions for  a  large  number  of  boarders.  The  salary  amounts  to 
forty  guineas  per  annum,  paid  by  the  corporation ;  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  little  living  of  Charlecombe,  near  Bath,  annexed 
to  the  school  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Robins,  a  few  yeans  since. 
This  establishment  was  founded  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  under  the 
same  charter  that  established  thh  Black- Alms  charity ;  and  the 
same  infidelity  in  discharging  their  trust  was  displayed  by  the 
corporation  in  this  instance  as  in  the  other.  Their  abuses  and 
peculations  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  impunity  till  the 
early  part  of  the  18th  century,  when  Mr.  Walter  Robinson,  be- 
ing nominated  to  the  mastership  of  the  school,  and  aware  of  the 
scandalous  conduct  of  the  corporation,  filed  a  bill  in  chancery 
against  them,  to  compel  compliance  with  the  original  conditions 
of  the  foundath)n.  On  this  process  a  writ  of  execution  issued  in 
the  tenth  of  George  the  Second,  which,  afler  observing  upon  the 
abuses  to  which  the  establishment  had  been  exposed,  directs, 
**  that  for  thir^-five  years,  from  the  date  of  the  writ,  the  master 

should 
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ibould  instruct,  gratis^  ten  bojrs,  children  t)f  freemen  or  inha- 
bitants of  Bath  ;  during  which  time  he  should  be  paid  201.  per 
annum,  a3  his  salary.- That  after  the  expiration  of  that  term  they 
should  allow  the  master  50L''  In  obedience  to  this  writ  the 
corporation  built  the  present  school-house ;  the  first  stone  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  mayor,  attended  by  the  corporation,  the 
companies  of  the  city,  and  a  band  of  music— -The  following  in- 
scription was  engraven  on  it : 

*'  Aospicato  mirgat  hocce  Domiciliuxo,  ad  hnmaniores  Literas  bonasqtie 
Artes  disseminaiMlas  bene  ac  saptenter  designatnm.  Hoc  jecit  Ftrndamen- 
tiimFaAMCi8CUS  Hales,  hujns  Urbb  Prtetor,  Mensis  Maii  did  29".  A.  D. 
Muccui.  Annoqne  regnantis  OEORGII  SECUNDI  S5V 

In  the  year  1711,  the  celebrated  Robert  Nelson,  Esq.  pro* 
posed  a  subscription  at  Bath,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Charity^' 
SehooL  The  benevolent  suggestion  was  seconded  by  several 
pious  and  respectable  characters ;  and  the  fund  had  become  so 
considerable  by  the  year  17^,  that  the  committee,  named  to 
manage  the  charity,  employed  Mr.  Killegrcw,  the  architect,  to 
build  them  the  present  school-house  on  ^he  Borough-Walls; 
which  was  compleated  at  the  expence  of  lOOOl.  the  corporation 
assisting  the  work  by  a  grant  of  the  land,  and  a  handsome  sub- 
acriptiwi.  Mr.  Hoare  laid  the  foundation-sone  on  the  12th  of 
October,  in  that  year,  inscribed  with  the  following  modest  line— 

«  Gov't  Providence  is  our  luheritancc.'* 

The  diarity  is  supported  by  collection^,  made  twice  every  year, 
(as  is  the  case  for  the  General  Hospital)  at  all  the  diurches  and 
diapels  in  Bath ;  by  casual  donations  and  legacies,  and  annual 
subscriptions.  The  institution  receives  fifty  boys  and  fifty  girls, 
who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  sewing,  knit- 
ting, and  housewifery  business.  They  must  be  recommended  (l^ 
the  annual  subscribers)  between  the  age  of  six  and  twehe  years; 
and  at  fourteen  are  placed  by  the  trustees  apprentices  to  differ- 
ent trades,  according  to  tbetr  respective  bents  or  gemns.  A  sun 

not 
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not  exeeediog  61.  is  given  with  every  boy  as  an  ap{>rentice>fee, 
•nd  S.  with  eveiy  girL     The  trustees  are  ten  in  number. 

Henry  6«futhby,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  Bath,  succeeded  in 
establishing  there,  in  the  year  17859  Sundai^ Schools,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor  in  ^*  that  knowledge 
which  alone  maketh  wise  unto  salvation."  The  regulations  upon 
which  it  was  established  expresses,  1st.  That  the  appointment 
of  the  masters  and  mistresses  should  be  in  the  rectors  of  Walcot 
and  Bath.  2d.  That  the  books  of  instruction  should  be  such 
only  as  are  in  the  list  of  those  recommended  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Chrbtian  Knowledge.  Sd.  That  the  children  should 
attend  divine  service  every  Sunday  at  the  Abbey.  4th.  That  all 
children  recommended  from  the  parishes  of  Bath,  Walcot,  Wid- 
combe,  and  Bathwick,  should  be  admitti^d  into  the  schools.  The 
children  admitted,  originally  amounted  to  1000^  out  of  winch 
160  boys  and  girts  were  selected,  and  received  into  a  house  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose  m  St.  James's  Street,  (called  the  School  tf 
Industry)  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day,  where  tbqr 
were  to  be  taught  the  prindples  of  the  Christian  religion ;  wtd 
eniplo3red  in  sewing,  knitting,  and  making  nets,  under  the  su- 
perintendance  of  proper  mistresses,  and  the  occasional  inspec- 
tion of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  clothed  in  a  neat  uniform  out 
of  the  funds  of  Uie  institntton.  The  remainder  of  the  children 
were  to  be  divided  into  separate  schools,  and  instructed  on  the 
Sundays  only ;  but  from  that  number  the  occasional  vacancies 
in  the  selected  children  were  to  be  filled  up.  Upon  this  plan, 
and  to  this  extent,  the  Sunday-Scho<^  were  carried  on  for  noany 
years ;  but  the  circumstances  oi  the  times,  for  these  few  yean 
back,  unfavourable  to  institutions  maintained  by  gratuitous  be* 
nevolences,  have  lessened  the  patronage  of  this  establishment, 
axid  circumscribed  to  the  number  of  100,  the  children  received 
into  the  School  qflndustty* 

The  Bath  and  West  of  Enf^nd  Socicti/  for  the  encouragemetd 
of  AgrioukHrt^  Avis,  Mom^ettereSp  and  Commerce,  and  which, 
nnder  the  skiUid  direction,  persevering  activity,  and  judicious 

management. 
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managementy  of  Mr.  WiUtam  Matthews,  the  late  secretaryy  has 
decidedly  surpassed  every  other  estabKshment  of  the  same  nature 
in  Europe,  was  suggested  and  established  by  the  late  Mr.  £d» 
mund  Rack,  of  Bath,  in  the  year  1777-  Its  operations  were  at 
first  chiefly  restricted  to  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Wilts,  do* 
cester,  and  Dorset ;  but  having,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
extended  its  correspondence,  and  increased  its  members,  its 
views  became  gradually  wider ;  and  now  every  part  of  econo- 
mics, and  every  branch  of  philosophy  connected  wi^  husbandry, 
in  the  most  general  acceptation  of  the  terra,  is  an  object  to 
which  the  society  bends  its  attention.  Under  the  powerful 
patronage  of  the  noble  president,  and  assisted  by  the  com- 
mnnicattons  of  some  of  the  best  farmers,  both  practical  and 
scientific,  in  the  kingdom,  the  establishment  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending itself  in  magnitude  and  utility ;  and  the  volumes  which 
it  already  has  published,  and  stiU  continues  to  publish  occa- 
sionally, bid  fair  to  form  a  mass  of  agricultural  information, 
which  no  other  country  in  the  world  can  boast.  The  meetings 
are  hekl  in  HetHng-House,  formerly  the  winter  Bath  residence 
of  the  noble  family  of  Hungerford. 

The  PhHosopkical  Society  was  established  in  the  year  1799,  by 
some  res{)ectable  literary  characters  in  Bath,  upon  a  plan  some- 
what similar  to  diat  at  Manchester,  and  having  the  same  lauda- 
ble ends  in  view — ^the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  diffusion  of 
imowledge.  Each  member  reads  in  his  turn,  at  the  regul^ur 
weekly  meeting,  a  paper  on  some  philosophical  subject,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  suggested  on  the  preceding  evening,  that  the 
lociety  maybe  prepared  to  discuss  it  when  it  comes  before  them 
in  a  regular  communication. 

A  Public  Library  also,  upon  a  plan  judicious ^  because  it  is 
intended  to  indude  only  books  of  science,  and  works  of  great 
expence,  and  ISfcral^  in  as  much  as  it  will  not  iaterfcre  ti-ith  the 
circtdating  libraries^  to  wliich  Bath  has  been  much  indebted,  was 
l»tabiished  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1 800.* 

During 
*  Vide  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accoirat  of  Ba^li,  and  Waroer's  Uistorjr. 
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During  the  last  year,  1810,  a  numerous  and  retpectabb 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was  held  at  the  GuildhaU,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  establish  a  Free-School,  on  the  truly  excellent 
plan  of  Joseph  Lancaster;  a  gentleman  whose  name  will  be 
Iiandcd  down  to  posterity  as  the  friend  of  the  human  race,  and 
whose  bust  will  stand  next  to  those  of  Howard  and  of  Nield.  A 
subscription  for  this  benevolent  purpose  was  immediately  begun, 
aiid  the  greatest  ardour  and  zeal  evinced  by  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent, in  raising  a  proper  sum  by  a  tontine,  consisting  of  twenty* 
five  pounds  each,  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  and  the  erection 
of  a  suitable  building  for  the  school. 

At  this  city  there  has  also  recently  been  instituted  an  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society ;  and  a  year  or  two  ago  was  formed  a  Penitentiary 
for  the  Reformation  of  Prostitutes,  on  the  plan  of  the  London 
Society  for  that  purpose.  This  godlike  institution  is  conducted 
with  zeal  and  success. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  in  such  a  city  as  this,  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  places  of  Public  Amusement  :  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
virtues  ascribed  to  the  use  of  the  Bath  Waters,  have  their  real 
origin  in  the  opportunities  affi)rded  to  the  numerous  visitors  of 
relaxation  from  the  duties  of  business,  or  the  more  extravagant 
and  intemperate  amusements  of  the  metropolis.  The  bulk  of 
'^  arrivals,"  as  they  technically  express  it,  does  not  consist  alto* 
gether  of  the  weak,  the  aged,  and  the  sickly ;  but  the  youngs 
the  middle-aged,  the  healthy,  and  the  ardent,  who  come  here 
rather  to  enjoy,  than  to  acquire  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  flow 
of  good  spirits.  Hence  these  very  waters,  which  were  once 
visited  only  at  the  painful  calls  of  necessity,  and  this  place,  onct 
to  be  considered  as  a  great  hospital  for  the  sick  and  the  dyiogt 
are  now  attended  by  the  votaries  of  fiuhion,  and  are  converted 
into  scenes  of  gaiety  and  delight ;  while  the  sighs  of  the  lan- 
guishing, and  the  groans  of  the  afflicted,  are  lost  in  songs  of 
mirth  and  cheerfulness.    The  description  of  Bath  amusements 

properly 
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pr<qper]jr  commences  with  the  history  of  their  founder,*  and  ori- 
ginal director,  the  renowned  Richard  Nash,  Esq. 

This  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Wales :  he  was  bom  October 
18,  1674,  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  of  respectable  parents, 
who,  though  by  no  means  rich,  contrived  to  give  their  son  a 
classical  education,  the  rudiments  of  which  he  acquired  at  Car- 
marthen-school, from  whence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered 
of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  where  it  was  intended  he  should  pur- 
sue the  study  of  the  law.  The  sombre  and  knotty  character  of 
these  studies  but  ill  accorded  with  the  gay  and  vivacious  dispo- 
sition of  young  Nash;  and  he  soon  convinced*  his  friends  that 
he  had  fiir  greater  talents  for  fitthion  and  intrigue,  than  for  law 
and  jurisprudence ;  and  that  he  was  much  better  qualified  to 
shine  as  a  beau  than  as  a  bencher.  Before  he  had  completed  the 
seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  first  of  hb  matriculation, 
he  initiated  himself  into  all  the  secret  mysteries  of  a  college 
love-adventure.  He  made  a  free  tender  of  his  personal  services, 
by  offering  marriage,  which  oS&c  was,  of  course,  accepted :  for 
Nash,  though  not  rich,  was  young,  polite,  and  handsome.  Hap- 
pOy,  however,  the  affiur  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  his  friends, 
his  premature  destruction  was  prevented ;  and  he  was  sent  home 
with  such  admonition  from  his  tutors,  and  such  instructions  to 
his  ftther,  as  the  nature  of  his  case  required. 

He  now  embraced  the  noore  appropriate  profesMon  of  arms— a 
pair  of  colours  was  procured  him ;  and  he  addressed  himself  with 
ardour  to  the  glorious  conquests  of  love  and  gallantry.  He  be^^ 
came  a  lover  by  profession— an  universal  admirer  of  the  fiurest 
part  of  the  creation ;  and  he  dressed  as  became  his  avowed  pur- 
suits, to  the  very  extent  of  the  fashion,  and  even  beyond  that 
of  his  finances;  but  the  inferiority  of  his  rank,  and  still  more 
the  habits,  or  the  show,  of  subordination  and  restraint,  soon 

.  made 

*  Strictly  spcakiog,  Bath  was,  tbongh  in  a  very  Inferior  degree,  a  place 
of  pabtic  anrafement  before  this  time.  The  fint  Master  of  tbt  Caraaooies 
was CipCite  Webster,  whoiUia  a  4acl,  fiwght  in  Oa  Grove,  abonttlM 
]0aft7Q3.    Mr.  Nash  was  tbt  iiweiUtt  laccisw  of  the  captain. 
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madeUm  ditguited  iritli  the  armj.  The  brils  af  m  iMSkg 
enemy  wottld  not,  perhaps,  bkye  alarmed  kiat— ^br  Naah  vaa 
too  proud  to  be  a  coieard;  yetk  waa  dear,  both  to  himself  and 
his  Mmdgf  that  foe  was  siuoh  better  ealculated  to  serve  under 
Cupid  than  under  Mars.  Accordiagly  he  soon  quitted  the  army,, 
but  stiU  iiidulfod  his  habits  of  dissipation  and  intrigue. 

He  next  entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Ten^ple,  and 
entirely  gave  faimaelf  up  to  iiis  fiivourlte  amusements.  He  was» 
for  some  y^mrsy  a  complete  man  of  the  town— .a  secoadrrate  gea» 
tfeoMn,  dressing  in  the  frippery  and  tawdry  habiiimentB  of  « 
professed  beao.  Hewas  to  be  seen  at  all  places  of  public  amns*i 
ment;  at  the  gammg-bouses,  and  die  theatre;  and  wherensr 
ladies  of  beauty  and  fashion  resorted,  there  was  Nash  sure  to  be 
found.  He  had  now  fiilly  established  his  reputation  as  a  asan 
of  wit,  gallantry,  and  hilari^ ;  and  his  whole  time  was  deretad 
to  gaming  and  the  ladies. 

At  this  period  King  WHiiam  was  on  the  diroae  of  these  reahns, 
and  it  waa  «i  ancient  custom  for  the  mns  of  court  to  enteitain 
every  new  monardi,on  his  accession,  with  a  revel  and  a  pageant. 
This  wns  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  to  perform  it  with 
credit  required  the  talents  of  an  experienced  person.  V§A 
was  dearly  ^e  man ;  and  to  bim  the  Templars  immediately 
turned  their  attention.  Me  was  accordingly  fixed  upon,  and 
the  selection  was  well  made ;  lor  the  revel  was  conducted  «n- 
ttreiy  to  the  king's  satisfaetioH.  The  honours  of  knighthood 
were  offered  to  Nash ;  but,  whatever  might  be  his  vanity,  or  his 
pride,  in  other  respects,  he  had  good  sense  enough  to  reliise 
anch  unreal  fiErvours,  wliich  cotdd  only  elevate  his  ra^  witboi^ 
increasing  his  income.  "  Please  your  majesty,**  said  he,  <*  If 
you  intend  to  make  me  knight,  I  wish  H  may  be  one  of  yam 
poor  knights  of  Wmdsor ;  and  then  I  shafl  have  a  fortune  at  least 
eqmd  to  support  my  title."  This  hint  passed  unnoticed  by  the 
aovereign,  and  Nash  remained  without  money,  and,  happily, 
without  a  title. 

In  the  year  1704i»  Bath  had  «cfuired  some  degree  afcekhdlir 
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as  a  place  of  fashionable  reaort.  At  least,  the  company  was  suffi- 
'  ciently  numerous  and  respectable  to  require  the  superintendence 
of  a  Master  of  the  Ceremonies ;  and  Captain  Webster  having  been 
killed  in  a  duel,  Mr.  Nash  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  office. 
For  the  due  exercise  of  the  important  functions  of  this  situation, 
Nash  was  entrusted  with  almost  unlimited  powers,  to  invent, 
arrange,  and  conduct  such  amusements,  and  points  of  etiquette, 
as  he  might  conceive  conducible  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience 
of  the  company.  He  entered  on  his  duties  with  uncommon  zeal 
and  ardour,  and  under  his  auspices  the  city  of  Betth  quickly 
arose,  if  not  to  its  ancient  Roman  grandeur,  at  least  to  be  one 
of  the  first  cities  in  the  kmgdom  for  pleasure,  elegance,  and 
taste.  No  patriot  king  ever  ascended  the  throne  with  a  livelier 
ambition  to  promote  the  honour  and  splendor  of  his  dominions, 
or  the  comfort  and  hairiness  of  his  subjects,  than  did  our  mo- 
narch of  Bath,  to  advance  the  interests  and  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  these  new  dominions  of  fashion  and  gaiety.  The  roads 
that  led  to  the  city  in  various  directions  were  quickly  repaired 
and  improved ;  while  additional  and  more  conrenient  cmes  were 
made.  New  places  of  public  amusement  were  constructed ;  and 
the  pumps  and  baths  rendered  more  agreeably  uselbl  to  the 
company  that  visited  them.  Benevolent  and  charitable  institu- 
tions were  formed ;  and,  in  short,  nothing  within  his  own  power, 
or  the  finances  of  those  over  whom  he  had  any  influence,  was 
wanting  to  render  Bath  a  city  worthy  of  its  ancient  importance^ 
and  the  value  of  its  medickial  qurings.  Regulations  of  the  wisest 
and  most  prudent  kind  were  adopted ;  and  the  s^*ictest  impar- 
tiali^  observed  in  their  administration.  No  consideration  what- 
ever could  induce  him  to  suffix,  with  impunity,  the  slightest 
breach  of  his  laws,  or  admit  for  a  moment  the  suspension  of  hia 
decrees,  which  were  all  founded  on  the  purest  principles  of  deoo* 
rum  and  justice.  The  Duchess  of  Queensberry  appearing  in  an 
apron  at  the  dress-ball,  was  deliberately  requested  to  take  off 
the  unappropriate  article  of  dress ;  and  Nash  immediately  threw 
it  to  her  grace's  servants,  who  stood  behind  in  waiting.  Even 
V0L.XUI.  Dd 
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the  Princew  AnMlia  could  not  be  indulged,  though  she  humbly 
requested  it»  in  a  single  dance,  after  eleven  o'clock.  **  The  * 
laws  of  Bath/'  said  Nash^  *^  are  like  those  of  Lycurgus,  unalter- 
able." This  unbounded  sway  he  maintained  by  imderiating 
perseverance  and  unconquerable  firmness  ;  and  yet  he  did  not 
neglect  to  call  in  the  powerful  auxiliaries  of  dress  and  equipage. 
A  chariot,  drawn  by  six  grey  horses ;  a  retinue  c^  attendants  on 
horseback  and  on  foot,  having  French  horns,  and  various  other 
instruments  of  music;  deaths  profusely  adorned  with  lace, 
and  a  large  white  cocked-hs^i .  gave  *^  Beau  Nash''  a  most 
superb  appearance.  He  thus  overawed  the  unthinking  and  the 
tain ;  nor  were  these  things  without  their  influence,  eren  on  the 
wise  and  the  virtuoils.  Nash  was  well  acquainted  with  the  weak 
and  vulnetable  parts  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  witli  those  of 
a  good  and  benevolent  kind  t  and  he  did  not  fail  to  make  suit* 
able  advantage  of  his  knowledge.  Many  of  the  first  characten 
and  personages  of  the  day  gave  him  marks  of  then*  regard*  The 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  condescended  t» 
■hew  him  respect;  on  every  queetion  of  public  interest  to  the 
Corporation,  'be  was  omsultedt  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  a 
marble  sttitue  of  the  ^'  King  of  Bath,"  was  erected  by  a  publio 
subscripttoto,  uid  pkced,  absurdly  enough,  between  the  busts 
of  Newton  mid  Pope,  in  the  Pump-Room.  Pope  was  the  firi^ 
ef  Nash,  and  at  his  rje^ue6t»  after  some  hesitation,  he  consented 
to  write  an  inscription  for  the  obeli^  in  Queen's  Square,  erected 
in  commemoration  of  th«  Pria^  of  Wales's  visit  to  Bath.« 

The  rrign  of  Nash's  gldry  lasted  much  longer  thaa  one  would 
have  supposed  it  couki  have  done,  fi'om  a  reflection  on  the  feeblt 
and  extrinsic  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  it  Wal  heUL  His 
gr^at  enpences  were  uphdd  by  aft  almost  unlntarmpted  nm  ef 
good  lock  at  play ;  and  his  Inends,  for  a  time,  wei^  on  the  in- 
crease, from  the  universal  flow  of  pleasure  and  hilarity  that 
always  attended  wherever  he  presided.  At  lettgth,  howeveiv 
the  tide  of  his  pc^uteril^  began  to  sub«ido»^old  age  and  siok^ 
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nefltf  unsitppoited  by  ^km  enjoymtots  of  affluence,  began  to 
convinee  hkn  ^t  jests  and  poHtenessi  dissipation  and  frivolity, 
are  not  the  best  supports  in  times  of  need.  Tlie  great,  as  they 
are  often  Bdsely  denominated,  basely  deserted  him  in  the  mo- 
ments of  his  distress  and  want.  No  longer  able  to  contribute  to 
their  pleasures,  all  their  boasted  regard  vanished  like  a  morning 
doud,  and  he  ultimately  derived  no  other  advantage  from  their 
empty  friendships  than  a  demonstration,  which,  alas !  came  too 
late  for  present  value,  that  there  is  no  safety  but  in  virtue, 
and  no  substantial  happiness  but  in  useful  and  commendable 
pursuits.  Poor  and  dejected,  despised,  and  almost  forsaken, 
Mr.  Nash  died,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on  tiie 
third  of  February,  1761,  at  his  house  in  St.  John^s  Court,  Bath. 
His  death  was  lamented  by  the  corporation,  at  whose  expence 
he  was  buried,  in  the  Abbey  Church,  with  some  pomp,  and 
great  solemnity.  His  epitaph,  by  Dr.  Harrington,  we  have  al- 
ready given  among  other  monumental  inscriptions  in  that  church. 
His  character  was  of  such  a  mixture  and  complicated  cast,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  speak  of  it,  without  at  least  the  appearance 
of  severity,  or  else  of  compromising  the  great  interests  of  truth 
and  religion,  fbr  paltry  considerations  of  respect,  for  extrava- 
gant liberality,  and  a  sort  of  corrosive  politeness  and  good- 
nature. There  is  a  fashionable  candour,  very  prevalent  at  the 
present  day,  by  which  many  are  led  to  compliment  the  spend- 
thrift and  the  gamester,  yea,  the  duelist  and  the  quarrelsome 
man,  on  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and  the  rectitude  of  his 
principles ;  end  some  people  are  quite  shocked  to  hear  the  just 
sentence  of  reprobation  denounced  against  those  who  are 
**  nobody's  enemy  but  their  own,'*  as  the  naying  is ;  though 
notfahig  can  be  more  obvious  tiian  thfa  truth,  that  he  who  acts 
uniformly  contrary  to  his  own  real  interests,  will  in  the  end  be 
fbmd  to  have  conferred  no  effectual  and  lasting  benefits  on  so- 
cle^. It  is  hi  this  sense  that  <*  self-love  and  social  order  are  the 
same;"  their  interests  terminate  in  the  common  good,  as  they 
§om  from  the  same  broad  principles  of  an  enlightened  virtue, 
aad  a  digpiiltd  bsnev^enoel  Mr.  Nash,  in  an  emment  degree, 
D  d  2  was 
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was  the  patron  of  decorum  and  pubKc  decency— 4ie  was  the 
.  friend  and  the  guardian  of  the  £sur  sex— he  was  the  strenaout 
assertor  and  unshaken  support  of  order  and  regularity-^he  was 
honourable  and  charitable,  humane  and  afiectionate,  just  and 
grateful — he  would  gladly  have  diffused  universal  happiness, 
could  that  have  been  obtained  on  his  own  prindples,  and  con- 
sistently with  his  own  pursuits.  Could  politeness  and  good- 
breeding,  could  wit  and  pleasantry,  could  hilarity  and  freedom, 
have  cured  the  pangs  of  remorse,  or  have  healed  the  diseases  of 
the  afflicted,  few  had  been  wretched  within  the  influence  o£ 
Nash,  but,  alas!  his  was  not  the  '^narrow  way  that  leadeth 
unto  life  ;**  and  jt  is  to  be  feared  that  his  example  but  too  often 
had  a  deleterious  efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  weak,  the  thought* 
less,  the  gay,  and  the  profligate,  by  leading  them  to  look  with  less 
respect  to  the  seriousness  and  the  strictness  of  religion,  and  with 
greater  indi^erence  on  the  evils  of  dissipation,  folly,  and  extra- 
vagance. Peace,  however,  to  his  ashes !  it  is  not  our  wish  or 
our  province,  to  condemn  with  severi^,  or  to  judge  with  rigour. 

Mr.  Wood  has  given  a  circumstantial  detail  of  the  routine  of 
amusements  formerly  used  at  Bath ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  commence  with  the  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  by 
Nash,  in  the  year  1742.  Till  very  lately  they  hung  up  in  the 
Lower  Rooms,  and  are  as  follow : 

RULES  BY  GENERAL  CONSENT  DETERMINED,    I742L 

I.  That  a  visit  of  ceremony  at  coming  to  Bath,  and  another  at 
going  away,  is  all  that  is  expected  or  desired  by  ladies  Equality 
and  fashion— except  impertinents. 

II.  That  ladies  coming  to  the  ball,  appoint  a  time  for  their 
footmen's  coming  to  wi|it  on  them  honie,  to  prevent  disturbances 
and  inconveniences  to  themselves  and  others. 

III.  That  gentlemen  of  fashion,  never  appearing  in  a  morn- 
ing before  the  ladies  in  gowns  and  caps,  shew  breeding  and 
respect. 

IV.  That  no  person  take  it  ill  that  any  one.goes  to  aooiber's 
play  or  breakfast,  and;  not  to  theirs-r«xcept  ci4[^tipusby;  nature*. 

V.  That 
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V.  That  no  gentleman  give  hia  tickets  for  the  balk  to  any  but 
gendewomen. — N.  B.  Unless  he  has  none  of  his  acquaintance. 

VI.  That  gentlemen  crowding  before  the  ladies  at  aball,  shew 
fll-manners ;  and  that  none  do  so  for  the  future— except  such  as 
respect  nobody  but  themselves. 

VII.  That  no  gentleman  or  lady  take  it  ill  that  another  dances 
before  them— -except  such  as  have  no  pretence  to  dance  at  all^ 

Vni.  That  the  elder  ladi^  and  children  be  contented  with  a 
second  bench  at  the  ball,  as  being  past  or  not  come  to  per- 
fection. 

IX.  That  the  younger  ladies  take  notice  how  many  eyes  ob- 
serve them. — V.  B.  This  does  not  extend  to  the  have^t-nUs. 

X.  That  all  whisperers  of  lies  and  scandal  be  taken  for  their 
authors. 

XL  That  all  repeaters  of  such  lies  and  scandal  be  shunned  by 
all  company— exjcept  such  as  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  crime. 

N.  B.  Several  men  of  no  character,  old  women,  and  young 
•nes  of  questioned  reputation,  are  gre^t  authors  of  lies  in  this 
place,  being  of  the  sect  of  levellers. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1771,  that  the  amusements  and  accom- 
modations at  Bath  were  made  complete,  by  the  opening  of  the 
New  Assembly,  or  Upper  Rooms  ;  the  first  stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  1769,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wood, 
architect.  They  cost  20,0001.  The  New  Rooms  are  at  present 
kept  by  Mr.  Stroud,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  most  elegant  suite  of 
iqpartments  dedicated  to  public  pleasure  in  the  empire. 

The  conduct  of  the  company  who  join  in  the  festivities  of  these 
rooms  is  regulated  by  the  following  rules : 

NIW   ASSBMBLY-ROOMS. 

**  Resolved,  That  the  power  of  direction  and  controul,  rela^ 
five  to  the  public  amusements  of  these  rooms,  is  in  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  dress  balls,  and  them  only. 

*^  That  the  weekly  public  amusemenU  m  these  rooms,  during 
the  season,  be  as  follows : 

<*  Wednesday  night,  concert. 

^  Thursday  night,  fancy  balL 

D  d  S  «*  Monday 
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**  MoaAvf  iiigfaty  ^bren  bail. 

**  Tuesday  night,  card  assottibly. 

**  N.  B.  The  roonu  to  he  open  eoeiy  4a^  Sumdeuf  exeeptei^for 
cards  f  mnd  enery  eiher  Sunda^f  £vening9  /or  a  fromenade, 

**  That  a  subscription  of  one  guinea  to  tlie  dress  bails  sball  en- 
iiUe  such  subscriber  to  admissioii  every  ball  n%ht ;  and  also  to 
twx^  tickets,  transferable  to  ladies  only. 

**  That  a  subscription  of  half  a  guinea  to  tbe  drctt-baU  iliall 
entitle  such  subscr^r  to  one  ticket  etery  n^t,  not  transferable. 
Young  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  their  school  vacation  will  te  ad* 
mitted,  when  introduced  by  a  subscriber 

**  That  a  subscription  of  half  a  guhiea  to  the  ftncy4>all«lMU 
entitle  the  subscriber  to  one  ticket  every  ball-^ught ;  this  tieket 
not  transferable. 

**  That  the  dress  aQdff|ncy1>aBsdia]lbcfina0Mon8Spoei3ile 
after  seven  o'clock,  and  ooodude  precise^  at  -eleven,  even  la 
the  middle  of  a  dance. 

**  That  in  future  every  person,  on  admissioli  to  tliese  i^omsoa 
dress  and  fancy  ball  nights,  shaU  pay  sixpence  for  tea. 

**  That  a  reasoni^le  time  be  aUowed,  between  the  minnets 
and  country-dances,  for  ladies  of  precedence  to  take  their  places^ 
and  that  those  who  shail  stand  up  after  tiie  dance  is  begun,  must 
take  their  places  for  that  dance  «t  the  bettoBk 

<*  That  no  lady  do  permit  another  to  come  in  ab#ve  her  lifter 
she  has  taken  her  place  in  the  set 

^*  That  ladies  who  intend  dancing  minuets  do  wear  iiypets; 
'and  it  is  requested  that  die  rest  of  their  dress  be  as  oonfocmable 
as  possible  to  this  distmction,  regard  being  had  ta  ^  pieva^iqg 
fashion  of  the  times.  It  is  also  hoped,  that  gentlemen  will  ac- 
commodate their  dress  to  the  ladies. 

**  That  the  three  front  seats,  at  the  upper  end  <€f  the  Mom, 
be  reserved  for  the  ladies  of  precedence  of  the  rank  of  Peeressci 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

**  That  gentlemen's  annual  subscription  for  waUdi^  in  these 
rooms  be  half  a  guinea ;  and  ladies'  avhscr^on  ibr  the  same 
five  shillings. 

"That 
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**  Tiutt  nopertonbepennittedtofte^pieDtdiewaUdogiBtliesd 
rooms  who  k  not  a  subscriber. 

^  That  BO  gantlomon  in  boots,  or  half-boots,  be  admitted  into 
any  of  these  rooms  on  ball  nights,  or  public  card  or  concert 
nights. 

**  That  no  person  be  adbnltted  kitp  any  of  these  on  dress-bidl 
nights  without  a  ticket ;  but  that  no  ticket  of  admission  to  th» 
card«roofn  be  required  on  fancy-ball  nights  from  such  persons  as 
aii)scribe  to  the  walking  subscrlptioB* 

^'That  non-subscribers  be  admitted  to  the  promenade  <m 
Sunday  evening ;  gentlemen  paying  one  shilling,  and  ladies  six- 
pence, tea  included. 

^*  That  the  renters  of  tiiese  rooms  haying  agreed  with  the  siA« 
eciibers  to  ^mi^  twenty-six  dress-bails  on  ^e  guinea  subscrip- 
tion, and  thirty  l^cy-balls  on  the  half-guinea  subscription,  no 
iMMMwd  aeeeuttt  of  the  eKpenditure  be  required  of  them. 

^  That  the  musical  band  of  these  rooms  do  consist  of  twdve 
performers,  including  a  harp,  tabor,  and  pipe ;  each  perfbnner 
ie  be  attoiredi  a  sum  not  exeeeding  half-a-guinea  on  each  ball- 
night  for  his  attendance,  which  money  is  to  be  taken  frcmi  the 
subscription  of  the  respective  baMs.* 

^  That  &9%  gmoieas  per  woek  be  allowed  fr<Hn  the  dress-bafl 
aubscription,  to  th^  pigment  of  ^  accustomed  band  of  ten  per- 
fiwuevs  in  the  Pump-Roon. 

**  That  Qo  pera«m  be  permitted  to  play  willi  cards  I^  by  an- 
atiMrpar^. 

^  Ttml  no  hazard,  or  unlasrfol  game  of  any  aort,  be  allowed 
Dd4  in 

*  Tlie  master  of  the  Vpper  Booms  pays  .'^1.  each  season ;  and  (he  corpo- 
ration 50l.  but  these  snms,  united  to  the  produce  ef  a  snbseription-book 
open  for  HMKt  parpoee,  are  iaadeqmrte  to  aopport  the  music  for  the  time  it 
was  formerly  kepi  up.  The  company  is  therefore  abridged  of  «ie  of  i^ 
e^jgf  <aayp<P  W  aamsemept,  ipd  m  te«4  injury  i»  done  to  the  inlerftt  of  the 
faity.  The  Pump-Boom  band  is,  confessedly,  the  first  in  tlie  kiogdom»  ftpm 
their  constantly  practising  together ;  and  their  drawing  the  whole  city  to 
one  spot  daily,  was  of  inestimable  pleasore  to  the  cempaqy,  as  wall  as  of 
adrntage  to  ths  trading  part  of  the  inbabitaala. 
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in  these  roosiB  on  any  account  whatever,  nor  any  cards  on 
Sundays. 

*'  That  all  future  orders  and  regulations  agreed  to  in  general 
meetings  be  inserted  in  the  subscribers'  book,  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  for  the  time  being ;  such  orders  and 
rules  not  io  be  altered  by  any  authority  whatever,  but  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  subscribers ;  and  that  the  said  book  be 
deposited  in  trust  with  the  renters  of  the  rooms,  to  be  produced 
at  any  time  when  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  dre884)alls 
shall  be  assembled,  or  when  three  or  more  subscribers  shall  de- 
sire to  see  tlie  same. 

**  That  not  less  than  nine  of  the  subscribers  to  the  dress-balls 
be  competent  to  call  a  general  meeting  upon  any  business  rela- 
tive to  these  rooms ;  the  said  nine  to  leave  a  summons,  signed 
with  their  names,  upon  the  table,  for  the  space  of  one  week 
previous  to  such  meeting ;  which  summons  shall  also  express 
the  particular  purpose  for  which  such  meeting  is  called,  and 
shall  be  published  in  the  Bath  papers. 

'<  That  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  on  recdving  infonnft- 
tion  of  any  person's  acting  in  opposition  to  these  resolutions,  do 
signify  to  such  persons,  that,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  it  is 
his  duty  to  see  the  orders  of  the  subscribers  prqperly  enforced* 

**  As  the  late  great  ext^ision  of  the  city  puts  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  be  regularly  informed 
of  the  several  persons  who  arrive  here,  he  hopes  they  will  be  so 
indulgent  to  him,  as  not  to  charge  him  with  want  o£  attention* 
i£  he  should  happen  to  omit  visiting  them ;  and  he  thus  publicly 
requests,  that  they  will,  on  their  arrival,  cause  their  names,  with 
their  places  of  abode,  to  be  inserted  in  a  book  kept  at  the  Pump- 
Room  for  that  purpose,  which  will  afford  him  such  information 
as  will  enable  him  to  comply  with  his  own  wishes,  and  the  ex* 
pei  rations  of  the  public. 

'**  And  cu>  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  all  improper  company 
may  be  kept  from  these  rooms,  he  requests  also,  that  all 
strangers,  as  well  ladies  as  gentlemen,  wiU  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity 

) 
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tunity  of  bdng  introduced  to  them,  before  they  hold  themselves 
entitled  to  that  attention  and  respect,  which  he  is  ambitious  and 
ever  will  be  studious  to  shew  to  every  individual  resorting  to  this 
l^ace.  **  Richard  Tyson, 

"  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.'' 

These  regulations  were  confirmed  at  the  general  meeting  <m 
the  recent  election  of  Mr.  King,  with  the  exception  of  one  ad- 
cBtion,  proposed  by  a  venerable  subscriber,  **  with  eighty  sum* 
mers  o'er  his  head" — ^which  after  somg  debate  was  carried.  This 
gentleman,  after  making  some  remarks  oil  the  present  state  of 
manners,  and  observing  that  modem  gentlemen  had  exchanged 
for  that  exterior  carriage  and  appearance,  which  formerly  were 
alone  sufficient  to  designate  their  character  and  rank  in  life,  an 
aukward  timidity,  an  embarrassed  manner,  and  a  total  deficiency 
in  all  the  accomplidunents  of  the  dancing-school,  proposed,  as 
the  best  means  of  remedying  so  alarming  an  evil,  which  had  in- 
creased, was  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished,  that  mi- 
nuets should  be  danced  at  every  dress-ball  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  country  dances.  This,  being  seconded  by  a 
member  of  almost  as  great  antiquity  as  the  mover,  was  finally 
carried ;  but,  notwithstanding  their  paternal  care  for  improving 
the  manners  of  the  rising  generation,  the  law  has  hitherto  re- 
mained a  dead  letter,  not  one  minuet  having  been  danced,  ex- 
cept those  which  form  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies'  ball.  On  the  last  recurrence  of  this  cere- 
mony, at  his  successor's  baU,  Mr.  Tyson,  it  happening  to  be  his 
seventieth  birth-day,  danced  a  minuet  with  so  much  dignity  and 
grace,  aa  to  make  the  young  spectators  fully  feel  their  own  in- 
ISnriority  to  those  of  former  times. 

To  give  some  idea  how  well  these  rooms  are  adapted  for  the 
reception  of  so  numerous  a  company  as  now  frequent  Bath,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  no  less 
than  two  thousand  and  eighty  tickets  were  received  at  the  doorSf 
and  th^t  the  general  number  on  the  ball  nights  is  firom  eight  to 
twelve  hundred.  The  Monday  dress-ball  is  devoted  to  country 
dances  alone.    At  the  fimcy-bally  on  Thursday,  two  cotillions 

are 
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Are  daaoedy  one  before  aiid  one  after  tea.  in  thft  height  oiPidic 
season  there  are  generally  twelve  sets ;  and  as  the  ladies,  on  tfak 
occasion^  ex^'rt  their  fancy  to  die  utmost  in  the  dlspky  of  their 
shapes  and  their  dress,  the  spectacle  is  magnificent.  To  thk 
splendid  establishment  are  attached  card-rooms,  billiard-rooms, 
eonoert-rooms,  and  coffee-rooms.  The  office  of  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  at  these  rooms  is  estimated  at  eight  hwidred  poundi 
per  annum  ralue.  But,  whatever  be  the  amount,  were  it  doubled, 
the  diiSculty,  delicacy,  incessant  cares  and  duties  of  the  office, 
well  deserve  reward  ;%Emd  no  man  living  better  imderstands,  or 
performs,  his  duties  more  honourably  to  himself,  or  satisfiu> 
torily  to  the  public,  than  Mr.  King. 

The  terms  of  admission  at  the  rooms,  sfre  a  subscription  of 
half  a  guinea  for  the  season,  each  gentleman,  and  five  shillings 
from  each  lady,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  at  any  pr<^r 
thne,  to  walk  and  play  at  cards,  excepting  on  Sundays;  and 
on  alternate  Sundays  they  are  also  permitted  to  walk  \  but  Uiis 
is  adopted  by  ^w. 

The  routine  of  amusements  -are :  a  dress-iaU  every  week,  vie 

jM<mday.   Tlie  subscription  is  one  pound  fiix  shfttiogs,  for  whieh 

every  subscriber  has  two  tickets,  transferable  to  ladies  oaly. 

'  Siibscnbers  of  twelve  shillings  rccrive  one  ticket,  whidi  is  not 

transferable. 

There  is  also  Kfemcy-haU  every  week,  on  ITHirsday.  Hie  sid>* 
scription  twelve  shillings  %  dhe  ticket  not  transferable. 

Besides  this  nuccession  of  balls,  diere  are  nine  subscriptton 
concerts,  and  three  choral  nights  at  (^e  New-Rooms,  in  winter. 
A  subscriber  of  lliree  guineas  and  it  half  is  entMed  to  an  ad* 
raissioQ  ticket  for  the  twelve  concerts,  not  transferable :  and  to 
two  tidcets  fimr  each  concert,  transferable  to  ladies  only.  Sub* 
seribers  of  smaller  sums  %ave  adequate  advantages ;  and  ferthe 
accommodation  of  strangers,  «ubsa4ptions  are  iflso  rec^i^  lor 
part  of  tfie  concerts,  on  proportional  terms.  Non-i*ibsci4bef» 
to  the  fancy-bails  pcqr  five  shHlings,  and  to  th«  <H)neert8  seven 
shillings  eacfi  time.* 

Bedded 
*  Vide  Guide  to  tbe  Watering  Places,  p.  AB. 
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Bendes  the  regokiiiom  Bkmdy  dtfid,  tfll  the  Lower-Roomi 
were  dosed  for  still  further  improvements,  the  foUowiBg  were 
die  rules  by  which  the  conduct  d  the  company  was  goremed: 

"  IX>WEE  A8SSMBLT-AOOM8, 

«  Oct.  first,  1787. 

**  The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  respectftdly  submits  the  fidl 
lowing  Mgulatioas  to  die  company  fcr  theor  assent. 

^Mji.  lliattheseateat  the  upper  end  of  the  room  be  veserred 
lor  peeresses,  and  foreigm  ladles  of  distinction. 

**  ^UUy.  That  ladies  who  daace  minuets  be  permitted  to  sit  ia 
the  fiont  of  the  side-rows,  to  avoid  giving  imnecessary  trouble  to 
tbooe  who  do  not  dance. 

**  Sdfy.  That  ladies  who  dance  minuflfs  be  in  fiill  dress,  with 
hqppeis:  gentlemen  also  in  full  dress;  those  of  the  army  or  Davy 
are  considered  very  properly  dressed  when  in  uni&nB,  with  their 
hair  queue* 

*'4dU^  That  after  a  iady  has  called  a  dance,  it  being  £nished, 
her  place  in  the  next  dance  is  at  the  bstttom. 

^  N.  B.  It  is  deemed  a  point  of  good-breeding,  ior  ladies  that 
have  gone  down  the  danoe,  to  conthine  in  their  places  tiU  the 
rest  have  done  the  same. 

^  S«%.  Tint  those  who  stand  up  after  the  oountry-daaee  is 
called,  do  take  their  pfause  at  the  hotUum,  unless  ank  entities 
them  to  precedence  :>4md  the  ladies  are  requested  not  tofennit 
the  mtnisMm  of  asqr  cosipies  dbe«e  them,  such  com^ianoe  eas* 
tmimg  a  pai«isl  oUigatioo,  to  the  asataaal  incoomiienoe  «£ 
those  who  stand  below  them. 

•*eMy.  TiMt  as tiieMbscriplssB hails  eiadpseeiselyjitaleven* 
*e  uempaay  do  assemble  as  jood  as  pasdUe  after  six^'cledc. 

^TM^  TJitgaohiady  suadgrarl—in  jaipiiblii  iiiiihti  pay 
sixpence  on  entering  4fae  saam,  wfaioh  aaUcasMe  Sheas  io  taa. 

«.MU)f.  That  ladies  wmf,  M  lUtj  fJaasa,  wear  tats  in  4e 
public  rooms  in  the  evening,  except  on  ladliar  iiaaimi  ii^iti 
Gentlemen  are  not  to  wear  boots  in  the  rooms  of  an  evening, 
nor  spurs  in  the  Pump-Hoom  of  a  morning. 
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**  9thfy.  That  no  hazard,  or  unkwflil  games,  will  be  allowed 
in  these  rooms  on  any  account  whatever,  nor  cards  on  Sundays. 

**  Lastly.  That  ladies  and  gentlemen  coming  to  town  give 
orders  that  their  names  and  plhces  of  abode  be  entered  in  any 
of  the  Pump*Room  books ;  and  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies 
thus  publicly  requests  the  favour  of  such  ladies  and  gentlemen 
to  whom  he  has  not  the  honour  of  being  personally  known,  to 
oflfer  him  some  favourable  occasion  of  being  presented  to  them, 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  shew  that  attention,  not  more  his 
duty  than  his  inclination  t^  observe* . 

«  James  King,  M.  C." 

Though,  properly  speaking,  the  Private  Baths  do  not  belong 
to  the  subject  of  Bath  amusements,  it  may  not  be  amiss  in  this 
place  to  take  some  notice  oi  them.  1  he  following  rules  and 
orders  are  established  for  the  regulation  of  the  Baths  of  the  cor- 
poration in  Stal^Street. 

**  A  Serjeant  shall  not  demand  more  than  threepence  for  each 
time  of  bathing.  A  guide  shall  not  demand  more  than  one  shil- 
ling for  each  time  of  bathing.  A  cloth-woRian  shall  not  demand 
more  than  threepence  for  each  time  of  bathing. 

**  Pumping  in  the  King's  and  Queen's  Bath  twt^nce  each 
hundred  strokes ;  in  the  private  baths  threepence ;  at  the  dry 
pump,  fourpence  each  hundred  strokes.* 

^*  No  Serjeant,  bath-guide,  doth-woman,  or  chainnan,  shall 
demand  any  thing  of  a  bather  for  his  or  her  entrance  iqpon  bath- 
lug  or  pumping,  which  has  been  usually  demanded  by  the  name 
of  footing-money. 

.  *^  Sufficient  fires  (at  the  expence  of  the  chandler  of  the  city) 
to  be  made  in  the  slips;  to  be  lighted  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  winter,  and  at  five  in  the  summer  season,  and 
to  be  continued  the  usual  hours  of  bathing. 

^  Bathing  is  allowed  on  all  holidays,  excepting  Christmas* 

Day  and  Good-Friday.*' 
,  The 

*  <'  Tbe  said  fees  are  te  be  anderttood  bo  ai  not  to  affect  people  in  low 
drcmnstanees,  or  servants ;  such  beina  allowed  to  bathe  for  sixpence  only 
to  the  goide,  for  linen  and  attendance." 
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The  following  are  the  expences  of  bathing.  Sec  in  the  new 
private  baths  and  hot  bath: 

**  Each  person  bathing  in  the  open  bath,  to  pay  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  for  each  time  of  bathing.  In  the  private  bath,  va* 
pour  bath,  or  sweating-room,  thfiee  shillings.  Bathing  in  the 
private  bath,  and  afterwards  using  the  sweating-room,  or  vapour 
bath,  four  shillings.  For  the  use  of  a  bed,  two  shiUings  and 
sixpence.  Pumping  in  the  bath,  threepence  for  one  Hundred 
strokes ;  and  at  the  dry  pump,  sixpence. 

*^  The  bath  and  pump  to  be  paid  foir  each  time  of  using ;  and 
«very  person  bespeaking  a  bath,  must  pay  for  the  same,  though 
not  used,  unless  due  notice  be  given,  that  the  bath  may  be  let 
again.    Dresses,  towels,  Sec.  included  in  the  terms. 

**  N.  B.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  having  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  attendants  of  any  of  the  baths,  is-  desired  to  make 
such  complaint  to  the  magistrates  of  the  Town-Hall,  on  Monday 
mornings,  at  twelve  o'clock." 

•  In  conjunction  with  the  public  amusements  of  Bath,  it  would 
be  unpardonable  to  tnnit  some  notice  of  the  late  Signor  Ve- 
nanzio  Rauzzini,  a  gentleman  so  well  known  ^  the  musica] 
world,  and  whote  talents  and  long  exertions  have  contributed 
so  eminently  to  the  advancement  of  Bath,  as  the  empire  and 
seat  of  fiuhion  and  gaiety. 

This  gentleman  wtur  by  birth  a  Roman,  and  was  from  his  in- 
fimcy  dedicated  to  the  profession  of  music  He  soon  became 
popular ;  and,  whBe  a  very  young  noan,  wat  engaged  asa  prin- 
cipal singer  at  the  Opera  at  Vienna.  This  office  is  considered 
m  Germany  as  a  place  of  great  hmuNBr,  and  Rauwini  did  not 
disgrace  it.  From  Vienna  he  went  to  Munich,  and  remained 
aome  years  in  die  service  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  At  this 
time  Dr.  Bumey  met  with  Urn.*  In  the  year  1774  he  was  en* 
gaged  to  sing  at  the  English  Opera.  He  was  then  cooaidered 
as  the  beat  perfimner  on  the  piano-forte,  and  as  understanding 
the  prindplea  of  musical  cooqiosttion  better  than  any  pttblac 

sinfer 
*  See  Bansy't  Maskal  T«ar. 
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nnger  thftt  had  preceded  him.  His  residence  in  Che  metropolit 
was  but  of  short  duration,  and  he  was  induced  to  settle  at  Bath, 
where,  in  conjunction  with  La  Motte,  he  became  the  conductor 
of  the  public  concerts.  La  Motte  shortly  withdrew,  imd  RmuH 
zini  was  left  singly  in  the  concern,  which  he  managed  with  un- 
usufal  satis&ction  both  to  himself  and  the  public 

As  a  scientific  musician,  Rauzsini  has  long  been  ceandered 
as  one  of  the  first  in  this  nation ;  he  composed  several  operas, 
and  a  great  variety  of  detached  pieces  of  merit.  His  succea 
and  reputation  as  a  teacher  perhaps  s^nds  imriTalted,  c^ 
which  no  farther  proof  is  necessary  than  to  add  that  Mara,  Mrs. 
Billington,  Mrs.  Mountam,  Br^uun,  and  Incledon  were  among 
bis  illustrious  pupils. 

As  a  man,  Rauzzini  was  generally  esteemed  and  even  beloved. 

He  was  of  mild,  pleasant,  and  polite  habits;  generous,  hospita* 

ble,  and  fond  of  society.    Though  few  or  no  vices  attached 

to  his  character,  he  possessed  his  full  share  of  that  imprudenea 

and  extravagant  gaiety  so  common  to  his  countryikien,  and,  un« 

hi^pily,  so  frequently  attached  to  the  lively  members  of  his 

profession.    A  public  musician,  free  from  pecuniary  embarrasa* 

mettts,  is  a  rare  character;  not  for  want  of  public  patrdoage 

and  support,  but  from  a  sort  of  professional  prodigality,  from 

which  few  are  exempt;  though,  we  believe^  it  wiD  be  found 

that  the  exotic  taste  of  our  countrymen  has  generally  tended 

to  enrich  foreigners,  while  the  merits  of  native  talents  have 

gone  unrewarded,  or  lefl  to  struggle  against  a  thousand  difficid<* 

ties,  from  which  mmierous  emgrant  Italians  have  been  whoUy 

exempt,    it  is  gtatiiying  to  us  to  have  M§  opportunity  of  re* 

cording  our  detestation  of  audi  unnatural  and  ungrateful  con* 

duet.    It  is  not  enough  ifiat  our  blood  and  treasure  be  tquan* 

dered  in    useless   wars  and    extravagant   subsidies   for   the 

maintemmee  of  foreign  monarcfas  and  lazy  oontSnental  prinoe^ 

but  we  must  submit,  tob^  to  a  drainage  of  the  same  kind  tm 

aufpevt,  very  often  to  ennch,  tkek  vagrant  subjects,  who,  after 

faavfiif  in  a  few  years  acquired  as  much  proper^  among  us  as 

would 
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would  have  rendered  thousands  of  our  own  countrymen  happy, 
slink  away  from  our  shores  to  laugh  at  our  credulity  in  the  Vale 
of  Amo.  We  wish  not  to  pass  this  censure  indiscriminately; 
Rauzzini  was,  and  one  or  two  others  still  are,  exemptions:  the 
former  lived  and  died  among  us;  he  did  not  enrich  himself  by 
our  liberality,  and  then  desert  us;  and  the  latter  persons  to 
whom  we  allude  are  of  such  transcendant  merit,  that  happy  ia 
that  coun|;ry  which  can  command  and  reward  their  genius.  The 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir  died  at  his  house  in-  Jaj^Street, 
Bath,  on  the  eighth  of  April,  1810,  i^^  shity-two. 

The  Bath  theatre  is  little  inferior,  in  elegance  and  attraction, 
10  those  of  the  metropolis ;  but  it  was  not  till,  comparatively, 
late  years,  that  this  city  could  boast  of  a  house  in  any  degree 
worthy  the  talents  of  the  many  performers  who,  at  various  times,  ^ 
have,  at  this  place,  adorned  the  profession*  In  the  November 
of  1747,  Mr.  John  Hippesley  submitted  proposals  to  the  public 
fbr  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre,  the  old  **  play-room''  being 
•0  sisall  and  incommodious,  that  the  profits  arising  from  the 
performance  would  not  support  a  large  and  good  company. 
Mr.  Hippesley's  phm  for  some  time  met  with  very  little  encou*- 
ragement,  ttU  the  proprietor  of  the  old  play*room  *^  having  en* 
gaged  never  again  to  let  it  for  dfamatic  purposes,  on  condition 
that  a  new  and  comnaodious  theatre  were  built,'*  Mr.  Jc^n 
Palmer,  a  brewer^  of  this  city,  and  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal 
and  enterpriaing  ^irit,  prevailed  on  nine  other  of  his  feliaw- 
ciliaens  to  unite  wkh  him  in  a  sobscription  for  that  purpose. 
This  •cfaense  was  carried  into  execution ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
the  owner  of  the  eU  room  naproved  and  opOMd  his  own  place 
in  opposkion.  This  breach  of  eontmct  necessarily  produced  a 
loogi  vioknt,  and  expenshre  struggle,  which  ended  in  most  of  the 
preprialora  adling  their  aharaa  to  Mr.  Palmer,  whose  seal  and 
pefseveranoe  enabled  him  to  iUfuount  ewety  diileulty,  and 
finally  to  subdue  all  opposition.  He  then  enlarged  his  theatre 
te  double  its  former  dimensions^  aad  obtained  an  act  of  Par* 

liamtnt 
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liament  for  the  security  thereof.*  llie  king's  Patent  was 
made  in  the  spring  of  1768,  **  to  the  said  John  Pahner^  Esq.  his 
heirs  and  assignees.''  From  him  it  devolved  to  his  son,  who  still 
further  improved  it,  and  also  united  it  with  tlie  Bristol  theatre  ; 
at  the  same  time  disposing  of  a  great  part  of  the  concern  to  his 
manager,  Mr.  Keasberry,  and  Mr.  Dimond,  the  performer. 
Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Dimond,  the  Bath 
theatricals  have  acquired  a  most  respectable  character. 

In  the  year  1804,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  erect  a  still 
more  commodious  theatre;  and  such  was  the  persevering  in- 
dustry of  Mr.  Palmer,  that  m  twelve  months  was  completed 
one  of  the  most  superb  and  el^ant  buildings  of  the  kind  in 
England. ,  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  from  its 
height,  forms  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  coup  d^oeuil,  at 
a  distance  from  all  its  environs.  There  are  three  entrances,  in 
as  many  directions,  the  grand  front  being  in  Beaufort  Square. 
The  audience  part  is  s<Mnewhat  less  than  was  that  of  the  late 
Covent  Garden  theatre,  but  the  space  behind  the  curtain  is 
much  larger.  The  length,  within  the  main  walls,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet;  the  breadth  sixty  feet;  and  the  hei^t 
seventy.  The  exterior  buildings,  containing  dressing-rooms, 
scene-room,  wardrobe,  and  every  other  convenience  for  the 
artists,  servants,  &c.;  the  anti*rooms,  and  saloons  to  the  boxes; 
rooms  to  the  numerous  private  boxes;,  taverns,  &c.  are  very 
extensive.  There  are  three  tiers  of  boxes,  excessively  k^, 
and  afibrding  a  depth  of  rows  towards  the  centre.  Cast  iron 
bronzed  pillars  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  from  the 
front,  by  which  the  first  row  of  each  circle  appear  as  a  balcony, 
independent  of  the  main  structure,  and  an  inconceivaUe  light- 
ness is  communicated  to  the  tout  ensemble.  The  private  boxes 
are  inclosed  with  gilt  lattices:  the  entrance  to  them  is  by  a 
private  house,  put  of  the  property  connected  with  the  theatre, 
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ttni  they  ute  accommodated  with  a  suite  of  retiring  rooms. 
The  decorations  are  very  splendid,  particularly  the  ceiling,  which 
18  divided  into  four  compartments,  each  of  which  is  adorned  by 
one  of  those  exquisite  paintings  by  Cassali,  formerly  belonging 
to  Font  Hill,  Wilts.  The  wreaths  of  flowers,  &c.  which  con- 
nect these  paintings  are  executed  with  great  skill  and  taste. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  stamped  cloth,  stuffed,  of  a  crimson 
colour,  and  are  papered  above  to  the  top  of  the  boxes,  with 
paper  of  the  same  colour;  an  Egyptian  pattern,  fringed  with  a 
gold  stripe.  The  seats  and  edges  of  the  boxes  are  also  covered 
with  cloth.  "Hie  front  is  painted  of  the  same  colour,  with 
four  broad  stripes  of  gold,  and  the  centre  ornamented  with 
tasteful  scrolls  of  gold.  This  uncommonly  splendid  structure 
was  erected,  ornamented,  and  furnished,  solely  by  the  citizens 
of  Bath.  It  is  calculated  to  hold  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifly  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  five  shilling  to  the  boxes,  pit  three 
shillings,  and  the  gallery  one  shilling  and  sixpence.* 

Among  the  Bath  amusements  should  al$o  be  mentioned  the 
Harmonic  Society^  which  was  instituted  under  the  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Harrington.  There  is  another  musical 
society,  called  The  York  House  Catch  Club ;  in  short,  Bath 
is  wanting  in  nothing  that  can  tend  to  contribute  to  the  gaiety 
and  attraction  of  a  place  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  very 
first  personages  of  the  empire. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  residents  in  this  city  resort 
for  amusement  principally  to  Sydney  Garden  Vauxhatt^  at  the 
extremity  of  Great  Pulteney  Street.  It  abounds  with  groves, 
vistas,  lawns,  serpentine  walks,  alcoves,  bowling-greens,  Meriin 
^ng8»  grottoes,  and  labyrinths.  The  ground  was  laid  out 
by  Mr.  Masters,  and  discovers  marks  of  a  correct  and  elegant 
taste.  The  garden  is  known  to  have  contained  an  assemblage 
of  four  thousand  persons.  The  amusements  consist  of  public 
breakfasts,   promenades,    illuminations,    and  music.      In  the 
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course  of  the  summer  season^  there  arc  generally  four  or  five 
gala  Alght3« 

The  city  of  Bath  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  distinction,  as 
the  birth-place  of  eminent  characters.  Indeed  the  only  native 
of  this  town  we  can  find  worthy  of  notice,  is  John  Hales, 
usually  called  the  Ever  Memorable,  who  was  born  in  ISS^, 
and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  gram- 
mar school  there.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  Cor- 
pus Christi  College,  Oxford  ;  and  in  1605,  was  chosen  fellow  of 
Merton,  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Henry  SavUle,  warden  of 
that  college,  who  employed  him,  though  very  young,  in  his 
edition  of  St.  Chrysostom.  Such  was  his  proficiency  in  tht 
Greek  Ifinguage,  that  in  1612  he  was  not  only  appointed  Greek 
lecturer  in  his  particular  college,  but  also  elected  Greek  pro- 
fessor to  the  university. 

About  five  years  afterwards  he  accompanied  the  embassy  of 
Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  the  Hague,  in  quality  of  chaplain. 
Through  these  means  he  procured  admission  to  the  Sjmod  of 
Dort,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  transactions  and  proceed- 
ings, in  a  series  of  letters  written  to  Sir  Dudley,  afterwards 
published  in  his  '*  Golden  Remains.*' 

Upon  his  return  to  En^and,  he  engaged  himself  warmly  in 
promoting  the  interest  of  religion,  which  he  avowed  himself 
anxious  to  reduce  to  its  primitive  purity  and  simplicity.  With 
this  view,  he  wrote  a  small  tract  concerning  schism  and  schis- 
matics, in  which  he  endeavoured  to  trace  the  original  cause  of 
|dl  schism,  and  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  eccle- 
siastical peace  and  concord  with  great  openness  and  fVeedom. 
This  tract  being  handed  about  in  manuscript,  a  copy  of  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  having  expressed  great 
displeasure  at  several  passages  in  it,  gave  occasion  to  a  very  re- 
markable letter  by  Hales,  in  vindication  of.  himself,  which  was 
first  printed  in  the  seventh  edition  of  a  pamphlet  endtuled, 
*«  Difficulties  and  Discouragements."  Some  years  subsequent 
to  this  the  Archbishop  sent  for  him  to  Lambeth,  when,  after  a 
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convhiatioli  of  sevend  hoan,  he  was  not  only  reconciled  to 
that  prelate)  but  even  admitted  into  his  particular  friendship, 
lliroc^h  the  favour  and  approbation  of  the  Archbishop,  he 
was  soon  after  preferred  to  a  canonry  of  Windsor^  as  some 
wKff  OR  account  of  the  assis^nce  he  gave  him  in  composing 
the  second  edition  of  his  answer  to  the  "  Jesuit  Fisher,"  where 
the  objectk>nB  of  **  A«  C."  against  the  fn^  edition  are  very 
learnedly  and  ably  confuted^  This  situation  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  only  till  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars 
in  164A  He  then  returned  to  the  college  of  Eton,  where  he 
Mved  whoUy  unknown,  without  any  other  sustenaenoe  but  bread 
and  beer.  His  fellowship  in  this  college  he  continued  to  hold 
for  several  months,  notwithstanding  his  denjring  the  covenant^- 
md  rejecting  all  compliance  with  the  times ;  but  he  was  ulti- 
mately ejected^  upon  his  refusal  to  take  the  engagement. 
After  this  event,  he  suffered  incredible  hardships,  and  was 
compelled  to  >  sell  his  very  valuable  library,  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  friends.  These  funds  being  soon  e)ihausted,  ne- 
cessity obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  bounty  of  a  fiiend, 
a  fate  unfortunately  too  oflen  the  reward  of  those  who  have 
adorned  the  world  by  their  genius,  or  reformed  it  by  their 
precepts  and  example.  Death  at  last  put  a  period  to  his  mi<^ 
series,  on  the  nineteenth  of  May,  1656,  4n  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age ;  and  the  day  following  his  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Eton  College  church  yard. 

John  Hales  is  mentioned  by  all  his  contemporary  and  sue** 
ceeding  writers,  as  one  of  the  greatest,  as  well  as  best,  cha- 
racters any  age  ever  produced.  We  are  told  he  was  a  man 
not  only  of  profound  talents  and  erudition,  but  of  great  bril-> 
liancy  as  a  wit,  and  taste  and  elegance  as  a  poet.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  but  lament  that  some  of  those  actions  which  ranked 
liim  with  the  greats  are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  his  biogra- 
phers. It  is  melancholy  to  think  how  much  knowledge  and 
faney,  which  might  have  instructed  or  delighted  mankind,  have 
becaloit  either  by  the  modeaty  of  the  autlior,  or  the  ignorance 
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or  prejudioes  ofhk  editors.  Not  a  single  dissertation  6n  fcience 
or  literature ;  not  a  single  poem,  or  point  of  wit  is  handed  down 
to  us  to  testify  the  capacity  of  his  mind,  or  the  brilliancy  of 
his  conceptions.  AH  we  have  of  his  works  is  a  book  published 
afler  his  death,  entituled,  **  Golden  Remains  of  the  Ever  Me« 
morable  John  Hales,"  being  chiefly  a  collection  of  religious 
tracts,  which,  liowever  emulated  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  metaphysical  theologian,  can  be  oi  little  benefit  to  socie^» 
and  are  ill  adapted  for  the  display  of  valuable  erudition.  We 
do  not  mean  to  question  his  proficiency  in  Greek,  or  the  piety 
and  integrity  of  his  life ;  but  we  cannot  think  these  qualities 
sufficient  to  raise  him  so  far  above  the  level  of  his  fellows  as  to 
entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  great  or  ever  memorable. 

In  adverting  to  the  enunent  characters  of  Bath,  it  would  be 
unpardonable,  perhaps,  not  to  mention  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Anstey,  a  gentleman  who,  though  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  has 
intimately  connected  his  name  with  the  biography  of  that  city, 
both  by  his  long  residence  there,  and  by  his  work  entituled  the 
**  New  Batli  Guide.**  This  production,  .which  consists  of  a 
series  of  poetical  epistles,  excited  great  interest  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  and  is  still  deservedly  considered,  by  every  man 
of  taste,  as  displaying  great  talents  for  poetry,  and  h^»py 
powers  of  satire  and  ridicule.  The  satire,  moreover,  though 
keen  and  pointed,  is  entirely  free  from  grossness  and  personality. 
The  wit  and  humour,  as  well  as  nice  observation  evinced  in  the 
delineation  of  his  characters,  and  his  remarks  on  the  Bath 
amusements,  the  physicians,  the  extortions,  pyblic  bresdcfasts, 
and  balls,  are  highly  amusing  and  instructive.  Besides  this 
work,  Mr.  Anstey  published  several  other  poems,  which,  though 
ingenious  and  elegant,  are  of  less  celebrity  than  that  we  have 
just  mentioned.  He  died  at  the  house  of  Henry  Bosanquetf 
Esq.  near  Chippenham,  in  the  year  1S05,  at  tlie  advanced  agt 
of  eighty. 

Batheaston, — This  village  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
great  road  from  London^  in  a  parish  to  which  it  gives  name, 

and 
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Bnd  hundred  of  Bath  Forum,  distant  about  two  miles  from  the 
city.  The  whole  pariMi  is  said  to  contain  nearly  200  houses, 
and  about  1100  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  which  occupy 
the  village.  The  latter  is  divided  into  two  portions,  ^the  upper 
and  lower.  The  upper  part  lies  northward  from  the  great  road, 
and  contains  the  church,  and  several  handsome  houses,  one 
of  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  John  Wood,  Esq.  that 
ingenious  architect,  to  whose  taste  and  judgment  Bath  is  in- 
debted for  many  of  its  embellishments,  and  some  of  its  noblest 
buildings.  The  lower  part  of  Batheaston  lies  parallel  with  the 
great  'Roman  Josse  road. 

The  parish  of  Batheaston,  in  ancient  times  simply  written 
EsTONE,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Saxon  kings. 
In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  it  was  separated  into 
two  divisions,  one,  of  which  was  retained  as  a  royal  demesne, 
and  the  other  appropriated  to  the  Church  of  Bath,  as  we  find 
mentioned  in  the  general  survey  of  that  monarch's  reign.  The 
former  portion  of  these  lands  was  annexed  to  the  city  of  Bath, 
and  bestowed  along  with  it  on  John  de  ViUula,  Bishop  of  Bath, 
and  his  successors,  by  King  William  Rufus,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign.  A  short  time  after,  the  Bishop  assigned  die 
greater  part  of  his  possessions  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter,  in  • 
Bath,  reserving  only  to  himself  the  lordship  of  the  manor, 
which  was  ever  after  held  under  the  bishoprick. 

The  first  lords  of  Batheaston  mentioned  after  that  period, 
are  the  family  of  Osatus,  or  Hosatus,  subsequently  softened 
into  Hussee,  or  Hussy.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
when  the  aid  was  levied  for  the  marriage  of  Maude,  the  king's 
daughter,  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  that  family  held  several 
fees  in  these  parts  from  the  Bishop  of  Bath.  Their  principal 
seat  was  at  Shockerwick,  in  the  parish  of  Bathford.  During 
riie  reign  of  the  Edwards,  tlie  manor  passed  into  the  family  of 
Fitzurse,  or  Fitzour,  Lords  of  Willeton,  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset. Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Fitzurse,  in  the  thirty- 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  it  was  made  over 
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to  his  eld^  daughter,  Maud,  wife  to  Sir  Hugh,  the  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  John  Durborough,  of  Heathfield,  who  estabh'shed 
her  residence  here  for  a  considerable  time.  The  manor  after* 
wards  became  the  property  of  the  Briens,  a  very  opulent  family 
in  this  county*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  it  was  held 
by  Avicia,  wife  of  James  Boteler,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  and  at 
her  death  fell  to  Humphrey  Stafford,  as  the  nearest  of  kin. 
A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Blunt  possessed  it  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth;  and  Thomas,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  In  1667,  it  was  sold  to 
Sir  Robert  Dutton,  of  Tockenham  Court,  Bart.  William 
Duckett,  of  Hartham,  Esq.  and  Thomas  Blanchard,  of  North 
Wraxally  Clerk,  to  James  Lancashire,  of  Manchester.  After 
this  time  we  have  no  account  of  this  manor,  there  being  no 
court  held  in  it,  nor  any  manorial  right  whatever  claimed. 

The  church  of  Batheaston,  already  mentioned  as  situated 
in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  was  buUt  at  a  very  early  period» 
i^id  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  It  is  a  handsome 
Gothic  building,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  in 
length,  and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  consisting  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  porch.  At  the  west  end  of  this  church  is  a  beautiful 
quadrangular  embattled  tower,  of  excellent  workmanship, 
which  is  about  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  contains  six  bells. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  exceeds  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  is 
ceiled  and  pannelled  in  square  compartments  of  plasterer's 
work.  On  the  outside  of  the  roof,  between  the  nave  and  the 
chancel,  there  is  an  arch,  intended  as  a  receptacle  for  a  saint's 
bell.  The  flooring  of  this  church  is  good,  and  it  is  internally 
clean,  neat,  and  decent. 

As  already  mentioned,  this  church  was  very  early  appro- 
priated to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  in  Bath.  About  the  year 
1262,  some  dispute  having  taken  place  between  the  prior  and 
convent  of  that  monastery  and  the  vicar  of  Batheaston,  relative 
to  certain  tythes,  the  following  composition  was  agreed  to  by  the 
parties;  It  was  stipulated,  that  the  vicar  should  in  future  receive 
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all  the  oblatioiiSy  mortuaries  and  tythes  within  his  parish,  except 
in  such  lands  as  belonged  to  the  prior  and  convent ;  that  besides, 
he  sliould  liave  a  free  house  and  garden,  together  with  the 
grass  of  the  church  yard ;  and  in  consideration  of  tliese  grants^ 
he  was  bound  to  sustain  all  the  ordinary  vicarial  burdens,  both 
in  the  church  of  Batheaston  and  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine, 
for  the  daily  6er\'ice  of  which  he  was  to  find  a  chaplain  at  his 
own  expence.  The  church  yard  contains  a  few.  neat  marble 
monuments,  chiefly  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Panton 
family,  none  of  which,  however,  seem  to  require  any  particular 
description. 

At  a  small  distance  from  this  village  is  an  elegant  house^ 
called  Batheaston  villa.  It  was  built  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Millar,  Bart,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  certain  poetical  effu« 
sions  addressed  to  his  wife.* 

In  the  Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of  Bath  there  is  an 
account  of  a  singular  custom  which  formerly  obtained  at  this 
house :  it  is  thus  related  in  that  work :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  afierwards 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Mary,  Miller,  had  purchased  in  Italy  an  an- 
tique vase,  which  had  been  dug  up  at  Frescati,  in  the  year  1759. 
This  was  brought  home,  and  placed  in  their  villa  at  Batheaston, 
which  was  now  converted  into  the  temple  of  Apollo ;  Mrs.  Miller 
was  made  tlie  high  priestess,  and  the  vase  the  shrine  of  the  dei^« 
A  general  invitation  was  then  issued  tp  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  fashion  in  the  neighbouring  city,  **  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who 
yrcote  witli  ease,''  and  the  still  more  numerous  mob,  who  fancied 
they  could  write,  to  a  weekly  dies  Jesttu,  to  be  held  every 
Friday  (in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  Thursday)  at 
Batheaston  villa.  Here  the  company  were  ushered  into  a  room, 
where  they  found  the  old  Etruscan  vase  placed  upon  a  modem 
altar,  and  decorated  with  sprigs  of  laurel ;  and  as  each  gentle* 
man  or  lady  passed  the  venerable  relic,  an  offering  was  madtf 
of  some  original  composition  in  verse ;  at  first,  merely  of  whal 
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the  French  tcim  bouts  rimes^  or  rhyming  terminationsy. which 
had  been  filled  up  by  the  candidate  for  poetical  tame;  but 
afterwards,  of  short  performances  on  particular  subjects,  given 
out  the  preceding  week.  The  assembly  having  all  contributed 
their  t^rceaux^  Mr.  Miller  selected  a  lady  from  the  circle,  who, 
dipping  her  fair  hand  into  the  vase,  drew  the  papers  out,  par 
hazard^  as  they  occurred,  and  gave  them  to  a  gentleman  tp 
read  aloud.  This  process  being  concluded,  a  select  committee 
were  named  to  determine  upon  the  merits  of  the  pieces,  and 
adjudge  the  prizes ;  these  retired  into  an  adjoining  room,  and 
fixed  upon  the  four  best  productions — the  blushing  authors  of 
which,  when  they  had  identified  their  property  by  naming 
their  private  signatures,  were  presented  by  the  high-priestess, 
Mrs.  Miller,  with  a  fillet  of  myrtle,  and  crowned  amidst  the 
plaudits  of  the  company.  I'he  most  sensible  feature  of  the 
gala,  a  genteel  collation,  concluded  the  business.  This  Attic 
pastime  continued  for  several  years ;  till  the  wicked  wit  of  an 
unknown  wag  having  contaminated  the  purity  of  the  urn  by 
tome  licentious  and  satyrical  compositions,  to  the  extreme 
horror  of  the  ladies  assembled  to  hear  the  productions  recited, 
and  the  equal  chagrin  of  the  host  and  hostess,  who  expected 
the  usual  weekly  tribute  of  adulatory  compliment ;  the  sacred 
vessel  was  thenceforth  closed,  and  the  meetings  were  discon- 
^ued  for  ever.  Two  small  volumes  of  these  efiusions  have 
been  given  to  the  world. 

On  the  north-west  side  of  the  village  rises  Salisbuiy  Hili. 
It  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  fi-ora  the  river,  with  an  entrench* 
ment  of  an  almost  circular  shape,  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  up  by  the  Saxons  during  the  siege  of  Bath,  in  the 
year  577.» 

In  the  ^eat  road  to  London,  through  the  Devizes,  and 
about  three  miles  westward  from  the  city  of  Bath,  is  the  parish 
of  Bathford.  The  town  is  uncommonly  pleasantly  situated ; 
to  the  right  the  "  soft  flowing  Avon"  meanders  through  rich 

meadows, 

•  CoIImsoD*8  History,  I.  p.  99.    Gongh's  Additions  to^Camd^i,  T.  120. 
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meadovTs,  while  the  "  belt  of  hills  defend  the  happy  valeof 
Path  from  the  storms  of  the  south  and  east."*  It  derived  its 
name  from  its  having  a  ford  across  the  river.  Near  this  place 
rise,  in  majestic  grandeur,  a  richly-cloathed  eminence,  called 
Hampton  Cliffs  and  Hampton  Down.  That  part  of  the  hill 
called  the  CliiFs,  is  upwards  of  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  It  rises  in  an  almost  perpendicular  direction,  and 
is,  therefore,  nearly  inaccessible.  The  view  from  this  spot 
is  unu'&ually  enchanting  and  picturesque. 

At  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  the  manor  of  Bathford  be- 
longed to  Bath  abbey.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Skrine, 
whose  pleasing  Account  of  rivers  we  have  otlcn  had  occasion 
to  quote.'  In  the  hamlet  of  Skockerwick^  in  this  parish,  stands 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Walter  Wiltshire,  Esq.  It  is  built  en- 
tirely of  the  Bath  stone.  The  hamlet  itself  is  very  small,  con- 
taining not  more  than  eight  or  ten  houses ;  yet  it  gave  name  to 
a  family  of  some  note  as  early  as  the  reign  of  ^Henry  the 
Second.  In  1165,  Adam  de  Socherwiche  is  certified  to  hold 
part  of  a  knight's  fee  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath.  When  this  name 
became  extinct,  the  hamlet  devolved  to  the  family  of  Hussy. 
An  old  building,  the  remains  of  which  tradition  asserts  to 
have  been  part  of  the  parish  church,  was  the  work  of  one  of  this 
femily.f 

In  the  year  1691,  was  found,  at  the  village  of  Bathford,  a 
Roman  hypocaust,  the  pillars  meeting  in  arches,  and  the  floor 
Mosaic.  About  the  same  time  were  also  found  two  Roman 
altars,  and  an  urn  filled  with  coins.  The  hypocaust  has  been 
described  by  Mr.  Vertue,  in  a  letter  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, dated  August  SO,  1789.  At  IVarley^  the  seat  of 
Mr.  Skrine,  was  found  the  capital  of  a  Roman  pillar  of  very 
furious  workmanship,  of  which  an  etching  was  made  by  Sir 
H.  C.  Englefield.^     On  Hampton  Down,  already  mentioned, 

is 

*  Wamei's  Exairsions  from  Batb,  194.  t  Collimon,  I.  112. 

t  Conimoii,  I.  111.    GoogL'i  Camdrn,  I.  118. 
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is  a  Roman  tumulus,  and  vestiges  of  a  camp;  and  in  the  vicar's 
garden  was  found  a  coin  of  the  emperor  AUectus. 

Proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction,  a  few  miles  from  Bath- 
ford,  is  the  parish  of  Widcombe^  formerly  belonging  to  the 
priors  of  Batlu  In  this  parish  is  Prior  Park^  Che  mansion  of 
Ralph  Allen,  Esq.  It  was  finished  about  174?3.  It  is  a  stately 
and  superb  building,  standing  on  a  terrace,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  summit  of  Combe  Doum^  and  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  city  of  Bath.  It  is  built  of  Bath  stone,  and  con- 
sists of  a  front  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  with 
two  pavilions,  and  two  wings  of  ofHces,  united  to  the  centre 
by  arcades  ;  altogether  forming  a  continued  line  of  building  of 
Dearly  one  thousand  three  hundred  feet  in  front.*  The  style 
is  Corinthian,  raised  on  a  rustic  basement,  and  surmounted  by 
a  balustrade.  From  the  plane  of  the  centre  part  an  extremely 
grand  portico  projects,  supported  by  six  large  and  elegant 
columns.  But  all  the  majesty  of  the  building  is  without. 
Within,  every  thing  is  little,  dark,  and  inconvenient ;  and  sel- 
dom has  so  much  money  been  so  injudiciously  applied,  as  the 
enormous  sum  expended  in  the  comfortless  palace  of  Prior 
Park.  Fielding,  who  laid  the  scene  of  the  early  years  of  Tom 
Jones  at  this  place,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  situa- 
tion of  Mr.  Allen's  house,  the  AUxvorthi/  of  his  noveL  Making 
allowances  for  the  fancy  of  an  author,  in  an  imaginary  river, 
sea,  distant  island,  and  ruined  abbey,  the  description  is  tole- 
rably correct,  at  least  many  of  its  most  agreeable  features  are 
real.  *'  The  house  stood,"  says  Fielding,  **  on  the  south-east 
side  of  a  hill,  but  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top  of  it,  so  as  to 
be  sheltered  from  the  north-east  by  a  grove  of  old  oaks,  which 
rose  above  it  in  a  gradual  ascent  of  near  half  a  mile,  and  yet 
high  enough  to  enjoy  a  most  charming  prospect  of  the  valley 
beneath. 

'*  In  the  midst  of  the  grove  was  a  fine  lawn,  sloping  down 
towards  the  house,  near  the  summit  of  which  rose  a  plentiful 

spring, 
*  CoIIinson,  ubi  supra. 
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springy  gushing  out  of  a   rock  covered  with  firs,  and  fonaing  ^ 
constant  cascade  of  about  thirty  feet,  not  carried  down  a  regu* 
lar  flight  of  steps,   but  tumbling  in  a  natural  fall  over  the 
broken  and  mossy  stones,   till  it  came  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rock ;  then  running  off  in  a  pebbly  channel,  that  with  many 
lesser  falls  winded  along,  till  it  fell  into  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  a 
hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  house  on  the  south 
aide,  and  which  was  seen  from  every  room  in  the  front*    Out 
of  tliis  lake,  which  filled  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  plain,  em- 
bellished with  groupes  of  beeches  and  elms,  and  fed  with  sheqp, 
issued  a  river,   that  for  several  miles  was  seen  to  meander 
through  an  amazing  variety  of   meadows  and  woods,   till  it 
emptied  itself  mto  the  sea;  with  a  large  arm  of  which,  and  an 
island  beyond  it,  the  prospect  was  closed.     On  the  right  of  this 
valley  opened  another  of  less  extent,  adorned  with  several  vil- 
lages, and  terminated  by  one  cf  the  towers  of  an  old  ruined 
Abbey,  grown  over  with  ivy,  and  part  of  the  front,  which  re- 
mained still  entire.    The  left-hand  scene  presented  the  view  of 
a  fine  park,  composed  of  very  unequal  ground,  and  agreeably 
varied  with  all  the  diversity  that  hills,  lawns,  wodd,  and  water, 
laid  eut  with  admirable  taste,  but  owing  less  to  art  thaa  ta 
nature,  could  give.     Beyond  this  the  country  gradually  rose 
into  a  ridge  of  wild  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  were  abova 
the  clouds.*" 

The  chief  circumstances  which  Fielding  has  omitted  in  his 
enumeration  of  the  particulars  of  the  prospect,  are  the  splendid 
Palladian  bridge  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  the 
more  distant  view  of  Bath ;  the  latter  of  which,  before  the  re- 
cent addition  to  the  town,  must  have  been  strikingly  beautifuL 
Sprung  from  humble  parents  in  Cornwall,  Mr.  Allen f  inherited 

*  Mrs.  Uarbaald's  British  NoYclut,  Vol.  XIX.  pp.  t7,  18. 

t  On  the  tablet  of  a  triangular  building  of  fVeettone  in  the  parte,  out  of 
wbicli  springs  a  ronnd  tower,  is  tlie  following  landatorj  inscription  to  tbo 
memory  of  Mr.  Allen : — 

'*  Memoriae  optimi  viri,  Raoulpui  Allen,  positnm. 

Qni  virtntem  ? eram  simplicemqoe  colis,veDerarc  hoc  sanun.* 
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little  from  his  ancestors,  except  a  decent  education  ;  bat  nature 
had  given  him  a  clear  head,  deep  penetration,  and  an  excellent 
heart.  With  these  possessions  he  caine  to  Bath,  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract 
the  regards  of  the  daughter  of  Field-Marshal  Wade.  This  was 
the  first  dawning  of  Mr.  Allen's  prosperity  ;  the  young  people 
were  soon '  married,  and  the  bridge-groom  introduced  by  his 
father-in-law  (who  was  for  several  sessions  member  for  the  city) 
into  the  corporation.  Through  the  same  interest  he  secured  the 
farming  of  the  cross-posts  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  specula- 
tion by  which  he  cleared,  for  several  years,  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum ;  though  the  real  source  of  his  rapidly- 
increasing  fortune  was  carefully  concealed  from  the  world,  under 
the  pretended  one  of  the  immense  quarries  which  he  worked  on 
Combe-Doom  ;  from  whence  a  rail-road  was  ingeniously  con- 
trived,, to  amuse  the  public  with  something  wctu,  and  prevent 
their  attention  from  dwelling  upon  the  profits  of  his  concern. 
Steadily  pursuing  the  Cultivation  of  his  interests  in  Bath,  he 
at  length  acquired  the  complete  controul  of  the  city,-  insomuch 
as  to  give  occasion  to  the  publication  of  a  ludicrous  carricature, 
called  the  One-headed  Corporation;  wherein,  amid  an  assembly 
of  figures,  (intended  for  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  comraon- 
council-men,  and  marked  by  the  appropriate  emblems  of  apo« 
thecaries,  booksellers,  &c.)  a  single  monstrous  head  is  disco- 
Tered,  to  which  all  the  others  are  doing  obeisance.  As  Mr.  Al- 
len's object,  however,  was  to  use  the  corporation,  and  not  to 
serve  them,  he  carefully  and  wisely  avoided  becoming  their  re- 
presentative, and  contented  himself  with  pointing  out  to  them 
whom  they  should  chuse  for  that  purpose.  This  reign  of  influ- 
ence continued  many  years ;  during  which  time  Prior  Park  was 
the  resort  of  the  wits  and  literati  of  the  age.  Amidst  this  con- 
stellation of  genuisses.  Pope  shone  the  distinguished  star :  he 
had  become  intimate  with  Allen  from  the  personal  advances  of  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  an  esteem  he  had  conceived  for  hin) 
reading  the  supposed  surreptitious  edition  of  his  letters  in  1734. 

But 
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Biit  ihejriendship  of  a  i/cit  is  not  to  be  depended  Upon.  Pope, 
who  visited  much  at  Prior  Park,  and  fbimd  the  house  so  com- 
fortable as  to  be  desirous  of  being  there  more,  requested  Mr. 
Allen  to  grant  him  the  mansion  at  Bath-Hampton,  in  order  tliat 
be  might  bring  Martha  Blount  thither  (with  whom  Pope*s  con- 
nection was  thought  to  be  somewhat  equivocal)  during  the 
time  of  his  own  residence  at  Prior-Park.  This  request  Allen 
flatly  refused;  which  so  exasperated  the  poet,  that  he  quit- 
ted .  his  house  in  disgust,  and  never  aflerw  ards  expressed 
himself  in  terms  of  common  civility  with  respect  to  his  old 
host  and  former  friend*.  Nay,  urged  by  the  malice  of  Mrs. 
Blount,  he  meanly  and  wickedly  carried  his  resentment  be- 
yond the  grave,  and  inserted  in  his  will  an  order  to  his  exe- 
cutors to  pay  Mr.  Allen  the  siun  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  being  the  amount  (as  he  apprehended)  of  the  charges 
Mr.  Allen  might  have  been  at  in  entertaining  him  at  Prior-Park; 
adding,  that  if  Mr.  Allen  would  not  receive  the  money,  he 
hoped  be  would  at  least  order  it  to  be  paid  into  the  fund  of  the 
Batli  Hospital.  Allen  was  too  wise  and  too  good  a  man  to  feel 
resentment  at  this  contemptible  instance  of  impotent  revenge ; 
and  when  complying  with  the  latter  part  of  the  deceased  poet's 
wish,  and  ordering  the  money  to  be  applied  to  the  charity,  he, 
with  a  smile,  observed,  tliat  **  when  Mr.  Pope  was  expressing 
the  sum  of  obligation^  he  certainly  had  forgotten  to  add  one 
more  cypher  to  it.''  Previously,  however,  to  Pope's  disgust  at 
Allen,  he  had  introduced  Warburton  to  him,  and  by  that  means 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  prelate's  future  fortune.  This,  in- 
deed^ was  but  a  fidr  return  for  the  assistance  which  the  divine 

had 

*  Tbis  account,  which  is  given  ptrtly  on  the  anthority  of  the  Historical 
Account  of  Bath,  U  not  correct.  Pope  kept  ap  bis  friendiiiip  with  Mr. 
Allen  to  the  last,  as  appears  bj  his  letters ;  and  Mrs:  Bloant  remained  in 
Mr.  Allen*s  boose  some  thne  after  the  cookiess  took  place  between  her  and 
Mrs.  Allen.  Allen's  conversation  with  Pope  on  this  subject,  and  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Blomit,  all  whose  quarrels  he  was  oblisrcd  to  share,  appear  in  Mr. 
Bowles's  edition  of  Pope's  Works.— See  a  Note  (c),  Vol.  XII.  p.  96,  of 
Cbabneis's  edition  of  the  Britbh  Poets. 
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had  conferred  upon  th«  poet ;  for  when  Crousar,  attacked  th# 
**  Essay  on  Man,"  and  accused  its  writer  of  favouWng  fatalism, 
and  rejecting  revelation,  Warburton  voluntarily  became  the 
champion  of  the  work ;  and  in  the  literary  journal  of  ih&t  tfme, 
called  "  the  Republic  of  Letters,"  published  a  series  of  essays 
m  vindication  of  it,  which  were  afterwards  melted  into  an  ex- 
position, and  given  to  the  world  in  the  Bishop  of  Glocester^a 
edition  of  Pope's  works.  Iliis  service  Pope  never  forgot ;  and 
repaid  it  first  by  recommending  Warburton  to  Mr.  Murray,  by 
whose  interest  he  became  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  and  after* 
wards  to  Mr.  Allen,  who  gave  him  his  niece  in  marriage,  pro^ 
cured  him  a  mitre^  and  at  length  left  him  an  entailed  estate  in 
Prior  Park.* 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  village,  is  Lands* 
dawn  hilly  already  mentioned,  as  rendered  famous  in  history  by 
the  biittle  fought  there  in  the  year  1643,  between  the  royal 
army  under  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  and  Prince  Maurice,  and 
the  parliamentary  forces  commanded  by  Sir  William  Waller. 
This  action  was  warmly  contested  for  several  hours,  but  victory 
at  last  declared  in  favour  of  the  king's  troops.  Of  the  king's 
horse,  which  came  into  the  field  two  thousand  strong,  only  six 
hundred  were  left  alive.  The  number  of  gentlemen  killed  in 
this  engagement,  far  exceeded  that  of  the  private  soldiers. 
Among  them  was  Sir  Bevil  Grenville,  a  gentleman  of  great  in- 
terest and  reputation,  both  in  public  and  in  private  Kfe;  iO 
whose  conduct  the  success  of  the  royal  part)-,  in  Cornwall, 
was  chiefly  owing.  A  most  superb  monument  of  free-stone  was 
erected  to  his  memory  on  the  north  declivity  of  the  hill,  near 
the  spot  on  which  he  fell.  The  south  tablet  of  this  monument 
contains  an  eulogium  by  Lord  Clarendon,  inserted  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Rebellion.  The  west  is  adorned  with  warlike  tro- 
phies, and  the  east  with  the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  those 
of  GrenvillQ,     The  Grenville  crest  surmounts  the  whole.     On 

the 

♦  Johii5oa*s  Life  of  Pope, 
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the  north  are  the  foDowing  lines,  written  by  William  Cartwnght 
in  the  year  1643: 

**  When  now  the  inccns'd  rebels  prondly  came 
Down  Kke  a  torrent,  without  bark  or  dam ; 
When  imdeseiVd  snccess  nrg*d  on  their  force. 
That  tbuoder  matt  come  down  to  stop  their  count, 
Or  Grenville  must  step  in ;  then  Grenvillc  stood, 
And  with  himself  opposed,  and  checkVl  the  flood. 
Conquest,  or  deatli !  was  all  his  thought,  so  fire 
Either  o'crcome.*,  or  does  itself  expire. 
His  cevrai^  work'd  like  flaroot,  cast  heat  abdtit. 
Here,  there,  on  this,  on  that  side,  none  gave  oot. 
Not  any  pike  in  that  renowned  i»tand. 
But  took  new  force  from  his  inspiring  hand  ; 
Soldier  encouraged  soldier,  man  ur^'d  man,  . 
And  he  ur^*d  all ;  so  far  example  can. 
Hurt  npon  hurt,  wonnd  upon  wound  did  fall. 
He  was  the  butt,  the  mark,  the  aim  of  all.  ' 

His  sool  this  while  retired  from  cell  to  cell, 
At  Ust  flew  up  from  all,  and  then  he  fell ; 
But  the  devoted  stand,  enrag'd  tlie  more 
From  that  his  fate,  plied  hotter  than  before. 
And,  proud  to  fall  with  him,  swore  not  to  yield. 
Each  sou^t  an  honoured  irreve  and  gain'd  the  fleld. 
Thus,  be  being  fiUIen,  his  actions  fonglit  anew. 
And  the  dead  conquered  whilst  the  living  flew.** 

IVUlmm  Cariwrig^ht* 
These  lines  follow  on  the  same  side,  the  composition  of  Mar- 
tin  LlcweUen. 

**  Thns  slain,  thy  valiant  ancestor  did  lie, 
When  his  own  bark  a  navy  did  defy. 
When  now  eocompass'd  roirod,  the  victor  stood, 
And  bathM  hit  pinnace  in  liis  conqn*ring  blood. 
Till  all  bis  purple  curr^t,  dried  and  spent. 
He  fell,  and  made  the  waves  his  monument ; 
Where  shall  the  next  famed  Grenville's  a^hes  stand  ? 
Thy  grandsire  *  fUls  tlie  seas,  and  thou  the  land.** 

Martin  UnatUn. 
«To 
*  Sir  Richard  Grenvil!e. 
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*^  To  the  immortal  memory  of  his  renowned  and  valiaiKt 
Cornish  friends,  who  conquered,  dying  in  the  royal  cause, 
July  5,  1643,  this  column  was  dedicated,  by  the  Honourable 
George  Grenville,  Lord  I^andsdowne,  1720. — Dulce  est  pro 
patria  mori.'' 

This  monument  stands  within  a  square  of  twenty  one  feet, 
and  near  it  are  remains,  as  is  supposed,  of  a  Saxon  fortifica- 
tion. At  a  little  ditsance  from  it,  may  be  seen  some  vestiges  of 
the  intrenchments  thrown  up  by  Waller's  army.  And  a  short 
way  to  the  east  is  the  spot  where  the  king's  forces  encamped 
previous  to  the  battle. 

The  herbage,  on  Landsdowne,  is  accounted  the  most  delicate 
for  fattening  sheep  in  the  west  of  England ;  and  the  number 
fed  here  is  much  greater  than  on  any  of  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
view  from  this  hill  is  very  delightful,  and,  perhaps,  more  ex- 
tensive than  any  other  in  England.  From  a  small  plantation  of 
wood  to  the  south  of  the  monument,  called  North  Stoke  Brow,  the 
Cities  of  Bath  and  Bristol,  with  the  river  Avon  in  all  its  windings, 
can  be  distinctly  seen.  The  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Se- 
vern is  very  conspicuous,  as  are  also  the  Monmouthshire  hills. 
The  Blorench  and  Sugar-Loaf  mountains,  though  distant  about 
forty  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Lansdowne,  are  distinctly  visi- 
ble. In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  is  declining  behind  the 
Welsh  mountains,  nothing  can  be  more  enchanting  than  this 
view.  Those  points  in  the  prospect  which,  under  the  glare  of 
tlie  mid-day  sun,  seem  less  picturdisque,  are  then  softened  by  the 
evening  tints  and  mellowed  into  harmony. 

Claverton^  a  parish,  about  three  miles  east  from  Bath,  is 
deUghtfuUy  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon.  It  is  supposed 
to  have,  anciently,  belonged  to  some  wealthy  Saxon,  and  watf ' 
then  called  Clafertone.  In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
it  belonged  to  Hugoline,  the  king's  interpreter,  who  also  held  the 
manors  of  East  on  and  Way  ley.  After  the  Conquest,  it  reverted 
to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Hugo 
man  harba^  who  sold  it  to  John  dc  ViUula,  bishop  of  Wells.  This 
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wlmnfiical  bishop  gave  the  manor  of  Claverton  to  the  Abbey  of 
Su  Peter;*  but,  m  consequence  of  a  dispute,  it  was  soon 
wrested  from  the  abbey,  and  annexed  to  the  bishoprick  for 
^ever.  In  1256,  bishop  Burton  obtained  a  charter  of  the  king, 
of  free  warren  in  all  his  lands  in  this  parish;  f  and,  soon  after- 
wards, a  grant  was  procured,  that  the  village  of  Claverton, 
with  that  of  Hampton,  should  be  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  hundred,  and  be  made  an  independent  liberty.  Hie 
manor  house  was  built  by  Ralph  de  Salopia,  bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells ;{  and  it  continued  to  belong  to  this  see  till  the  year 
1548,  when  bishop  Barlow  exchanged  it  with  the  king  for  other 
lands  in  this  county.  In,  or  about,  the  year  16^^  the  pre^ient 
manor-house  was  built.  After  having  been  the  property  of  nu^ 
merous  fiunilies  of  note,  it  was  bequeathed  by  Mr.  Allen  to  his 
niece,  the  lady  of  bishop  Warburton,  who,  on  the  death  of  the 
bishop,  married  the  reverend  Martin  Smith,  B.D.  to  whom,  of 
course,  the  manor  devolved.  This  house  is  a  fine  specimien  of 
the  architecture  of  king  James  the  First's  reign.  It  aciyoins 
the  church,  and.  has  an  ascent  of  thirty  steps. 

The  church  is  a  small  Gothic  building,  consisting  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  north  aile,  porch,  and  belfry;  in  length,  sixty-four 
feet ;  and,  in  width,  thirty-two  feet.  At  the  west  end  is  a  plain 
tower,  thirty  feet  high,  containing  three  bells.  The  funeral 
monuments  are  neither  very  numerous  nor  very  handsome ; 
but  this  plaoe  deserves  celebrity  from  the  living  having  been  the 
rectory  of  the  late  excellent  and  ingenious  Richard  Graves,  M.  A. 
who  purchased  the  advowson  from  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Allen. 

Mr.  Graves  was  the  son  of  Richard  Graves,  of  Mickleton, 
Gloucester,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  considerable  learning,  and  a 
profound  antiquary.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
bom  at  his  father's  seat  on  the  fourth  of  May,  1715,  and  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  the  care  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Smith,  who,  it  is  said,  made  his  pupil  read  He* 
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0iod  and  Homer  in  his  twelfth  year.  About  the  age  of  tbir* 
teen  he  was  r^ioved  to  the  school  of  Abmgdon,  in  Beric- 
shire ;  the  reputation  of  which,  at  that  time,  stood  very  high. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  cliosen  scholar  of  Pembroke 
college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  soon  distinguished  for  uncom« 
tnon  proficiency.  , 

Such  was  his  eagerness  for  classical  knowledge,  that  he  had 
not  been  long  at  Oxford  before  he  joined  a  small  party  of  yeung 
men,  who  assembled  in  the  evenings  to  read  Epictetus,  Theo* 
phrastus,  and  such  Greek  authors  as  were  not,  at  that  time,  re- 
commended in  the  common  course  of  study;  and  it  is  much  to 
the  credit  of  this  party,  that  their  only  beverage  at  ^ese  meet- 
ings  was  water.  It  was  about  this  time  that  hp  became  ac- 
quainted w^th  Shenstone  the  poet ;  and  their  intimacy,  which 
continued  till  tlie  death  of  the  latter,  was  frequently  renewed 
by  epistolary  correspondence,  part  of  which  has  been  publislied. 
There  does  not  appear  to  iiave  been  a  perfect  coincidence  of 
scfntiment  between  them  in  matters  of  taste ;  but,  in  general, 
thefe  was  a  congeniidity,  and  a  harmony  of  opinion  and  friend* 
ship,  which  added  not  tnconsideraby  to  the  happiness  of  both* 

In  1736,  Mr.  Graves  having  left  Pembroke,  was  elected  a 
tbilow  of  All  Souls ;  but,  instead  of  pursuing  theological  stu- 
dies, as  he  first  intended,  he  was  led  to  the  study  of  physic, 
and  attended  two  courses  of  anatomical  lectures  in  London. 
FVom  this,  however,  he  was  diverted  by  a  long  and  dangerous 
illness,  which  left  him  in  a  very  languid  state ;  and,  on  his  re- 
covery, he  resumed  his  original  intention,  and  was  admitted  to 
holy  orders  in  1740,  at  which  time  also  he  took  his  master's 
degree. 

Some  time  after  he  went  to  reside  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  at  lis* 
sington,  in  Derbyshire,  who  had  a  donative  in  his  gift,  and  was  de- 
sirous of  the  company  of  a  clergyman.  In  this  house,  Mr.  Graves 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  elegant  society  for  nearly  three  yean. 
While  making  a  tour  in  the  north,  he  accidentally  met  with  a 
relation  at  Scarborough,  Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  archdeacon  of 
Berkshire,  by  whose  recommendation  he  obtained  a  curacy  near 
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Oxford;  which,  at  this  tiine,  became  necessary,  as  he  had 
come  into  office  m  his  cellege,  and  was  obliged  to  reside  within 
a  convenient  distance.  For  this  purpose  he  lodged  witii  a  gen- 
tlenan  firmer  in  die  neighl^ourhood,  whose  youngest  daughter, 
a  very  amii^le  young  lady,  so  far  captivated  him,  that  he  re- 
sted his  fellowBhip  and  marrj^  her. 

About  the  year  1750,  he  was  presented  by  Mt.  Skrine  to  the 
rectory  of  Claverton,  on  which  he  resided  very  constantly  dur^ 
xng  the  whole  of  his  life ;  and  filled  up  his  thttief  as  weU  as  im« 
proved  his  circumstances,  by  taking  a  few  piq>ils  to  be  educated 
with  his  children.  In  I76S  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Ktfaaersdbn,  through  the  interest  of  his  steady  friend  Ralph 
Alien,  of  Prior  Park,  Esq.  who  likewise  procured  him  a  scarf 
iroo»Lady  Chatham. 

Ahhougfa  Mr.  Graves  frequently  employed  his  pen  on  light 
and  gay  subjects,  he  did  not  commence  author  until  the  year 
)765,  when  he  published  The  Festoon,  a  collection  of  Epi* 
grams,  chosen  with  great  judgment,  and  prefaced  by  a  valua- 
ble critical  essay  on  that  species  of  composition,  for  which  he 
received  a  silver  medal,  offered  by  the  proprietors  of  a  periodi- 
cal worit  for  the  best  essay  on  that  subject.  The  success  of  The 
Festoon  was,  however,  not  great  i  although,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  he  expected.  It  was  followed,  at  short  intervals,  by  Lucu- 
brations in  Prose  and  Rhime ;  The  Spiritual  Quixote ;  A  Trea* 
tiae  on  Politeness,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  De  la  Casa, 
archbishop  of  Benevmto ;  Columella,  or  the  Distressed  Andio^ 
rite ;  Euphrpsyne,  consisting  of  poetical  pieces ;  Eugenius,  or 
Anecdotes  of  the  Golden  Vale ;  Recollections  of  some  Particu- 
lars in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Shenstone ;  Plexippus,  or  the  Aspiring 
Plebeian ;  The  Hout-Fleortttes,  a  translation  of  Archbishop 
Fenelon's  Ode  on  Solitude,  &c ;  The  Lifb  of  Conunodus,  front 
the  Greek  of  Herodian ;  Hiero,  on  the  Condition  of  Rojralty, 
ftom  Xenophon ;  The  Meditations  of  Antoninus,  from  the  Grreek ; 
The  Reveries  of  Solitude;  The  Coalition,  or  Rehearsal  of  the 
AsSoral  Opera  of  Edio  and  Nardssos;  Sermons  on  various  Sub* 
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jects;  The  Farmer't  Son,  as  a  counterpart  to  Mr.  Anateyli 
Farmer's  Daughter ;  The  Invalid,  with  the  obvious  Means  of 
enjoying  Long  Life,  by  a  Nonagenarian ;  and  SeniHties. 

The  merit  of  these  compositions  is  various;  but  the  gene« 
ral  character  of  all  Mr.  Graves's  works  resolves  itself  into  be- 
nevolence, instruction,  and  harmless  amusement.  He  was  hhn* 
self  the  amiable  character  he  frequently  pourtrays ;  and,  by  ha- 
bits of  cheerfulness  and  temperance,  prolonged  his  life  free  from 
blame  and  care,  until  his  ninetieth  year,  when  he  eiqpired  after 
a  very  short  illnas« 

Of  the  works  now  enumerated,  the  Spiritual  Quixote  has 
been  by  far  the  most  popular  Independent  qf  the  deagn» 
which,  at  the  time  of  publication,  was  an  object  of  some  im- 
portance, the  execution  of  it  made  it  soon  be  ranked  among 
those  productions  which  are  chiefly  admired  for  ingenuity  of 
fiction.  By  occasionally  introducing  real  characters  and  authen- 
ticated narratives,  he  has  also  difiused  a  charm  over  the  whole, 
by  which  curiosity  is  excited  and  gratified  in  the  most  pleasing 
manner.* 

In  paying  this  tribute  to  the  ingenuity  and  virtue  of  Mr. 
Graves,  it  is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  give  our  sanction  to  every- 
thing contained  in  the  Spiritual  Quixote ;  nor,  indeed,  to  th« 
general  satire  on  the  characters  and  motives  of  the  religious  de- 
nomination so  strongly  ridiculed  in  that  work ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  indecorum  in  using  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  even  the  sa- 
cred name  of  the  Deity,  as  the  vehicles  of  humour.  That  there 
were  some  spiritual  knights  errant  at  the  time  Mr.  Graves  wrote 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  that  there  are  adventurers  of  a 
similar  description  at  the  present  day,  can  hardly  be  questioned ;, 
but,  that  a  whole  body  of  people,  among  which  are  to  be  found 
^^haracters  of  the  highest  respectability  and  worth,  should  be 
thus  publicly  censured  for  the  irregularities  of  a  few^  is  neither 

honest 
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lioneit  nor  just  *  And  it  should  not  be  overlooked,  that  many 
•f  the  instances  of  religious  eccentricity  and  enthusiasm, 
which  are  from  time  to  time  adduced  against  the  Metho- 
distSy  ai*e  not  justly  attributable  to  the  societies  formed  by  the 
late  Messrs*  Wesley  and  Whitfield,  but  take  place  among  the 
numerous  minor  sectaries  which  have  deserted  the  parent  so- 
ciety, or  the  founders  of  which  have  been  expelled  for  their  ir- 
regularities, or  their  errors. 

Kelweston,  anciently  written  Kelveston,  and  pronounced 
Kelston,  is  a  small  parish,  situate  in  the  upper  turnpike  road 
from  Bath  to  Bristol,  by  the  way  of  Kingswood.  The  scenery 
in  this  parish  is  as  pleasing  and  as  beautifol  as  can  well  be  con- 
ceived* The  road,  jcut  along  a  gentle  waiving  terrace,  and 
intersecting,  by  means  of  a  small  bridge,  the  meandering  Avon, 
is  uncommonly  pleasant,  and  commands,  on  both  sides,  a  very 
rich  priQipect*  On  the  left  is  a  vale,  edged  by  the  villages  of 
Nevaton^  Twiverton^  and  Corstan,  with  a  high  range  of  cuki-' 
vated  bills  behind  them*  In  the  eastern  part  of  this  parish  is 
the  finp  eminence  called  Henstridge  Hill^  or  Hekion  Round 
HiUf  which  rises  to  a  vast  height  above  the  bed  of  the  riven 
Its  simunit  is  crowned  with  a  range  of  firs,  surrounded  with  a 
circular  walL  The  prospect  firom  this  hill  is  pleasing  and  exten- 
sive. The  old  manor-house  of  Kelweston  was  built  in  the  year 
1587,  by  Sir  John  Harrington,  Bart,  after  a  design  of  Ba* 
rozzio,  of  Vignola,  an  Italian  architect  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury,  and  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Five  Orders  of  Architec- 
ture, in  three  volumes,  quarto.*  Of  this  building  the  court 
yard  only  remains.  There  is  no  account  of  this  parish  in  the 
Gorman  Record;  but  it  appears  that  in  the  year  1293,  it 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  great  abbey  of  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorsetshire ;  and  that  in  the  same  year  Mabel,  or  Matilda^ 
Gifibrd,  abbqss  of  that  monastery,  procured  a  charter  from 
Edward  the  First,  of  free  warren  in  all  her  lands  here,f  and 
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received  from  the  manor  a  yearly  pension  of  thirty  markt.^ 
After  die  dissotation,  in  the  last  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reign^  this  manor,  with  those  of  Baiheaston  and  Katharine^ 
and  the  capital  messuage  caHled- Kaikerine's  Courts  was  granted 
to  John  Malte  and  Etheldred  Malte^  the  king's  natural  daugh^ 
ter»  by  Joanna  Dyngley,  or  Dobson.  Etheldred  shortly  after* 
wards  married  John  Harrington,  Esq.  a  confidential  servant  of 
the  king's,  who  thus  obtained  the  estates,  and  they  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  €£  this  family  till  of  late 
years,  when  they  were  sold  to  Csesar  Hawkins,  Esq.  created  « 
bwronet  July  twenty-five,  1776.t 

Of  this  fiunily  of  Harringt<m  there  are  two  eminent  branches ; 
the  one  possessing  large  estates  in  Rutlandriiine  and  Lincofaw 
shire;  the  other,  being  the  c^cendants  of  John  Harring- 
ton, Esq.  just  mentioned,  from  whom  issued  the  Somersefr- 
Shire^ine.  From  the  first  brandi  descended  James  Harring- 
ton,  author  of  **  The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana,"  printed  in 
London,  in  1659,  folio4  a  political  romance,  on  the  principles 
'  of  which  the  author  is  said  to  have  formed  a  socioty.  The 
present  Sir  James  Harrington  is  also  of  the  Rutland-liuc.^ 

Sir  John  Harrington,  of  Kelweston,  is  prmcfpally  known  as 
translator  of  the  celebrated  Orlando  Furioso,  of  Ludovico 
Ariosto,  which  he  published  before  he  had  attained  his  thtr- 
tieth  year.  He  was  bom  about  the  year  1561,  at  the  family 
seat  in  Kelston,  and  had  for  his  godmother  no  less  a  personage 

than 

♦  Dr.  Archer's  Account  of  Religious  Ilonsc? ;  Walter  de  Hemmiiigforcrii 
Citron,  p.  637. 

t  CoJlinson,  I.  128. 

t  See  Beauties,  &c.  Vo|^  XI.  p.  1.^5.  Of  Harrington's  Oceana,  Home, 
wbose  prcpudices  never  inclined  him  to  the  side  of  republicanism^  observes, 
Hiat  it  was  well  adapted  t6  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  and  that  even 
ill  our  swn  tame  it  is  Justly  admired  as  a  work  of  genius  and  inveattoB« 
He  adds,  the  style  wants  esse  and  -Bmnej ;  but  the  goood  matter  whkli 
the  work  contains  makes  compensation.    Hist,  of  Eng .  Vll.  547.  8vo.  ed» 

§  See  Dngdale's  BaroQetage,  and  Wrig;ht'8  Rutlandshire. 
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than  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  did  his  parents  this  honouv  from 
motives  of  gratitude  for  the  services  they  had  rendered  hi^ 
before  she  ascended  the  throne,  and  during  her  codfinemenft 
in  the  reign  of  Mary.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  after* 
wards  entered  at  Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Bishop  Still, 
whose  attrition  made  so  deep  an  impression  upon  him,  that  fb* 
remembrance  of  it  never  faded  from  his  mind;  and  be  himsd;^ 
says,  that  he  never  went  to  hhn  but  he  grew  more  religious^ 
and  never  parted  with  him  but  with  additional  instructioib 
Under  so  admirable  a  tutor,  and  with  the  advantages  of  great 
natural  talents,  Harrington  soon  became  conspicuous  for  his 
literature  and  wit;  qualifications  liiat  increased  the  regard 
which  Elizabeth  already  entertained  for  her  god-son.  He  now 
went  to  court,  where  he  quickly  rendered  himself  reniarkable» 
not  only  by  his  good-natured  satire  and  sprightly  qptgranSy 
but  also  by  a  translation  of  the  tale  of  Alcina  and  Rogero,  firona 
Orlando  Furioso*  This  performance  circulating  amongst  Uie 
ladies  of  the  bed-chamber,  at  length  reached  the  eye  of  die 
virgin  queen,  who,  feigning  herself  o&nded  at  the  licentious* 
ness  of  the  story,  imposed  upon  Harrington  tlie  translation  of 
the  to&ofe  poem,  as  an  expiation  of  the  crime  against  ofiisnded 
modesty.  To  work,  therefore,  he  went,  and  produced  Arioito 
in  English,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  queein,  who  received 
him .  again  into  favour,  and  permitted  his  return  to  court,  from 
whence  he  had  been  banished  till  the  translation  Aould  be 
completed.  But  the  satirical  propensity  of  Harrington  could 
not  be  overcome  by  this  sUght  check;  and  in  the  year  1596, 
another  sprightly  effusion  had  nearly  implicated  him  in  itiU 
more  unpleasant  drcumstances  than  his  former  inadvertence; 
it  was  called  the  Metamorphosis  of  Ajaxy  and  was  occasioned  hj 
the  erection  of  a  newly-invented  water-closet  in  his  house  at 
Kelweston.  The  fertility  of  genius,  and  the  depth  of  reading, 
displayed  in  this  little  tract,  ought  to  have  screened  our  au^* 
thor  from  ind%nation ;  but  as  it  contained,  at  the  same  time, 
many  satirical  allusions  to  the  personages  of  tiie  court,  and 
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some  Aj  insinuations  levelled  against  the  queen  herself,  ai^ 
umversal  cry  of  vengeance  was  excited  against  Harrington; 
and  nothmg  but  the  great  partiality  of  Elizabeth  for  him,  and 
her  gratitude  for  the  fidelity  of  his  parents,  saved  him  from  ^e 
horrors  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Tired  at  length  with  the  folly' 
and  hypocrisy  of  a  court  life,  he  seated  himself  quietly  at  Kel- 
weston,  enlivening  the  countiy  around  with  his  hospitality  and  - 
wit.  To  sprightly  characters  allowances  are  generally  given 
for  slight  deviations  from  the  common  forms  of  decorum,  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  made  generally  compensating  for 
their  singularity.  Sevei^  anecdotes  are  related,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  availed  himself  of  this  supposed  privilege.  Some 
almost  incredible  stories  are  likewise  told  concerning  the  saga- 
city of  his  dog,  Bungay.^ 

In  1599  Harrington  was  made  a  knight-banneret  in  the  field, ' 
by  Essex,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for  the  valour  he  dis- 
played in  that  country.  The  disgust  which  the  queen  con- 
ceived both  against  him  and  Essex  on  account  of  this  honour 
b^g  conferred  without  her  privity,  induced  him  probably  to 
withdraw  from  court,  and  retire  to  Kelweston.  Here  he  flat- 
tered himself  he  could  pass  his  remaining  days  in  the  pursuits 
of  philosophy,  and  the  calm  pleasure  of  rational  occupation; 
but  he  had  mistaken  the  petulence  of  pique  for  a  change  of 
dkposition ;  and  no  sooner  did  James  accede  to  the  throne, 
than  all  his  accustomed  propensities  returned ;  he  again  lan- 
guished for  courtly  parade,  and  determined  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  new  monarch ;  which,  from  the  following  original 
letters  preserved  by  Dr.  Harrington,  it  seems,  he  soon  effected : 

•*  To  the  Honorable  Kny^-  my  trustiejreind  S*'  John  Harington^ 

by  Bathe. 

**  Honor^'  S\ — ^I  resaived  your  letter  sent  by  this  gentillman, 
who  delivered  to  his  Mat^"  y<  was  committed  to  him.    All  you 

sent 
*  See  Hist  Account,  &c. 
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/Kttt  to  Mr.  Hunter,  yo'  assured  and  constant  fiiend,  b  sa  weill 
.accepted  of  his  Ma"%  that  I  do  not  dout  hut  in  the  anon  tyme 
ye  will  fynde  more  in  efect  nor  I  can  expresse  hy  papeir.  And 
althought  for  the  I  doe  not  advertyse  particularly,  yet  must  I 
intreat  your  fayoucable  censure  as  one  that  shall  ever  love  you, 
and  do  his  best  for  the  accomplislBaeot  of  your  desah*.  In' 
short  time  I  hope  to  see  q''  q^  and  I  am  not  cer^aine ;  but  then 
shall  yow  know  more  of  our  maister^s  love  to  yo^seif,  and  of  my 
devotion  to  doe  yow  service,  y*  shall  constantly  remayne, 

**  Yof  assured  friend, 

«  F.  ARESKYNE.*' 

•^*  To  the  Honorable  Kni/c  ^y  kmng  nybcur^  Sir  John  Haring^ 
ton^  by  Dttitke, 

"  S'— Yo«  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Stringer,  dated  at  Westwood, 
the  27^  of  Marche,  I  raissaived  at  Court,  at  Hallyruid-house, 
the  2^  of  AprilL  I  fynde  yoorsdf  and  the  spinning  gentilwo- 
man  haith  been  oft  skard,  but  now,  God  be  praysed,  past 
daunger.  His  Majestye  and  his  trayne  are  to  marche  forward 
on  their  joumeye  toward  London  on  the  5^  of  April!.  His 
Majestye  excepted  your  Embleme  Lanteme  and  letters  now 
last  exceiding  kyndly,  as  yonrself  shall  sey  at  meetmg.  I 
doubt  not  but  your  expectation  shall  be  satisfyed.  Thus  in 
haiste,  haveing  manie  dispaitches  in  hand,  as  this  bearer  can 
beare  witness,  I  rest,  requeasting  yow  to  make  mocfae  of  the 
spinner,  that  die  male  make  muche  of  the  carder,  and  convert 
your  spinning  and  keyding  in  ryding.  The  kinde  and  courte- 
•use  Kny^«  will  use  your  cdunselle  at  the  parlement,  it  may  bsi 
fior  bothe  your  benefitts.    I  committ  yo"^  to  the  Ahnightie. 

"  Y'  affected  and  avowed  friend  to  do  yo'^  service,    * 

willm-  hunter.*' 

^  From  the  Court  at  Hallyruid-Hous^, 
«dus5^ofAprill,ie08." 

But  the  surest  earnest  of  James's  future  &vour  was  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  letter  to  Sir  JoIiDy  luider  the  king^  own 'hand,  written  twvr 
dayt  before  the  above. 

**  To  our  trusttc  and  vod-hdoved  Sir  John  Harrington^  Kni* 

*^  R^  trustie  and  wel-beloved  freind,  we  greet  yow  hairtilj  weiB. 
We  have  raissavttyour  ianteme  widi  the  poeaie  ye  send  us  be  o«r 
aervand  William  Hunter,  gevtng  yow  hairtie  thanks  as  lyke* 
wayis  for  your  last  letter  quharin  we  persaift  the  oantinuance  q£ 
your  loyal  affection  to  us  and  your  service*  We  shall  not  be  un^ 
mjmdefuU  to  extende  our  princely  favour  heirafter  to  yow  and 
your  perdculers  at  all  guid  occasions.   We  committ  yow  to  God« 

**  JAMES  R.*' 
"  From  our  Court  at  Hallyruid-House, 
the  3**  of  April,  1603.'' 

Sir  John  enjoyed  a  great  portion  of  James's  esteem,  (requendgr 
aorreflponding  with  him,  and  goli^  occasionally  to  court ;  thot^ 
it  does  not  app^u*  that  his  majesty,  performed  the  promise  q€ 
particular  patronage  made  in  his  letter  to  the  koightt  He  died 
at  length,  advanced  iu  years,  i»  1:612..  A  miscellaneous  coUec- 
tion  of  his  works,  in  prose  and  verse,  was  pubUahed  by  the  Revw 
Henry  Harrington,  under  the  tkle  of  Nt^;8e  Antiquic  A  new 
edition  of  this  work  has  i^peared*  by  Mr.  Par^.  He  wrote  an 
addition  to  Bishop  Godwin's  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops,  in  which 
he  hath  many  tart  reflections  xqpion  married  bbhopa,  which  hadi 
been  better  spared.  He  was  a  true  poet  in  all  things  but  poverty; 
for  he  died  wealthy,  and  left  a  fair  estate  to  his  son.* 

One  of  the  most  singular  honours  conferred  on  Sir  John,  vrai 
the  visit  which  his  royal  godmother  paid  to  him  at  KelwesloB,  ia 
the  year  1591,  where  she  was  gratified  with  all  the  delicacies  of 
the  times ;  and,  what  was  much  more  to  the  taste  of  Elizabeth, 
with  a  profusion  of  complimentary  verses  and  poedcid  conceits, 
the  productions  of  the  pen  of  her  witty  host.  It  was  upon  this 
oocasion  that  she  made  her  go^on  a  present  of  a  splendid  golden 

font, 

*  Maj^a  Bntuioia,  iv.  79^-794. 
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tpgitf  which  was  preserved  in  the  fkmfly  till  1646,  when  being 
removed  from  Keiweston  to  Bristol,  for  greater  security,  it  feQ, 
with  that  city,  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament-forces,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more.  The  old  mansion  suffered  repeatedly  during 
the  civil  wars,  being  alternately  plundered  by  the  royalists  or 
parliamentarians,  as  often  as  their  forces  passed  that  way ;  but 
its  venerable  head  still  continued  to  brave  the  storms  of  fortune, 
and  the  changes  and  chances  oi  human  affim^  till  modem  taste 
laid  its  destructive  hand  upon  the  fabric,  and  in  the  rage  of  im- 
provement levelled  its  turrets  with  the  dost.* 

The  present  manor-house  was  built  by  Sir  Caesar  Hawkins, 
about  forty  years  ago.  It  is  an  elegant  structure,  finely  situated 
on  a  rising  ground,  a  little  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  mansion, 
and  commands  a  rich  and  variegated  prospect 

Fresh  FORD  parish  comprises  the  hamlets  a£  SheHfmf  Shruis^ 
PipardSf  Park'Ccmer^  ShiHen^Lane^  and  Iford.  The  last  of 
which  is  mentioned  in  Doomsday  Book  by  the  name  of  Eford. 
This  hamlet,  and  that  of  Shruhs^  Fresh/ord  MiO$  and  Bridge^ 
am  all  in  the  county  of  Wilts :  the  Avon  being  the  boundary  of 
these  places.  The  living  of  Freshfbrd,  in  the  year  1448,  was 
united  with  that  of  Woodxjoick^  a  parish  contiguous  to  it ;  but  now, 
with  its  church,  extinct.  Several  ecclesiastical  remains  have 
been  dug  up  in  certain  fields,  called  Woodward$^  a  corruption  of 
Woodwick.  llie  manor  of  Freshfbrd,  after  the  Conquest,  was 
given  to  the  Carthusian  monastery  of  Ifinton,f  in  which  it  con« 
tinued  till  the  (Sssolution,  when  it  was  granted  to  Anthony 
Stringer,  for  life.  On  his  death  it  reverted  to  the  crown, 
and  was  given,  in  1556-7,  to  John  Cheeke,  Esq.  for  life.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  John  Davison,   Esq. 

whose 
*  Historical  Account,  &c. 

t  Cottason,  Vol.  I.  p.  its,  tayt  tkat  «  Uie  Cartiuiiito  abbey  sT  Hmton 
was  Ibondtd  in  tho  year  of  o«r  Lord  \SStf  bat,  uVoLIII.  p.  367,  he 
says  it  was  fonaded  A.  D.  \trr ;  a  cbroaologieal  diicrepaocy  of  no  faicoii- 
siderabfe  anfnitnds^ 
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whose  family  possessed  the  greatest  part  of  the  parish,  till  it  i 
purchased  by  Anthony  Methuen,  fisq.;  and  it  is  now  the  pro- 
perty  of  Paul  Cobb  Methuen,  of  Corsham  House,  Wilts,  Esq.* 
The  church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  dedicated  to  St  Peter ;  but 
has  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  its  architecture  or  monuments* 

llinton  Charierkousef  the  seat  of  Samuel  J.  Day,  Esq.  is 
situated  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Hinton^ 
five  miles  south  of  Bath,  on  the' road  to  Salisbury.  The  mansion 
was  built  by  John  Harding,  Esq.  maternal  great  grandfather  to 
the  present  possessor :  it  is  an  extensive  free-stone  building,  of 
two  fronts,  the  east  front  being  ninety  feet  in  length,  and  the 
^utb  fifty-three.  The  ha^l  is  an  elegant  apartment,  measuring 
thirty  feet  in  length,  twenty  in  breadth,  and  twenty-one  in 
heighth :  the  breidcfast,  dinner,  and  with-drawing  rooms,  are 
of  tolerably  good  proportions ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  internal 
accommodations  m-e  not  so  good  as  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  house  would  se^n  to  indicate.  In  this  mansion  are  many 
excellent  pictures,  particularly,  two  three-quarter  lengths  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  and  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  Holbein ; 
Mary,  Queen  of  ^ots,  in  a  richly  worked  dress,  by  Zuchero ; 
theLoRp  Kejeiper  Guildford,  and  Lord  Strafford  and  his 
Secretary,  by  Vandyke;  Archbishop  Robinson,  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox, 
by  Abbot ;  beside^  some  good  family  pictures,  by  Woodford  and 
others.  Here  are  also  several  fine  Landscapes^  by  Vandermeer, 
K.  Du  Jardin,  Everdipgen,  Van  Meulen,  Ward,  Turner,  and 
the  Hon.  Tho^nas  Lister,  brother-in-law  to  the  proprietor.  The 
grounds  slope  gently  from  the  hou^e  on  the  east  and  north,  ad-r 
mitting  rich  and  extensive  views  of  the  vallies  of  Bradford,  TVow- 
bridge,  and  Devizes ;  and  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  is  seen 

tht 

*  The  celebrated  collection  of  pictores  at  the  seat  of  this  gchtlemao,  ia 
Corsham,  has  been  pleasingly  and  accurately  described,  by  oiir  ingenioot 
and  iud«!ratigablc  predecessor  in  tiiis  work,  John  Britton,  E^q.  F.  S.  A.  Se« 
his  '<  Historical  Account  of  Corsham  House,''  &c.  180^ 
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<he  time-wom  Priory*  of  Hinton,  rearing  its  fvy-clad  towef 
amidst  a  grove  of  venerable  oaks,  a  part  of  the  old  park  formed 
by  Ela  de  Longespee^  Countess  of  Salisbury ,  in  the  year  1227« 
Near  it  are  several  large  tumuli^  and  from  the  ruins  have  been 
dug  up  Roman  tesserae,  bricks,  &c.  On  Mr.  Day^s  estate,  in  the 
adjoining  manor  of  Norton  St.  Philip's,  the  Duke  of  Mon<* 
mouth  defeated  the  royal  forces  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Faversham  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.f 

About  six  miles  south-east  from  Bath,  and  as  many  north 
from  Frome,  is  the  village  of  Farky^  or  Farldgh.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  fairness  of  its  let/s,  or  meadows  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  seated  in  an  uncommonly  rich  and  beautiful 
tract*  The  road  leading  from  Hinton  is  delightfully  extended 
through  an  avenue  of  shady  oaks  and  elms.  But  what  gives 
most  celebrity  to  this  place  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  abbey.  Leland  j:  says,  *^  Farley  Castelle  is 
setle  on  a  rockky  hill.  There  be  diviers  praty  towers  in  th© 
outer  warde,  and  an  antient  chapeL'^  He  further  adds^  that 
**  there  is  a  common  saying  that  one  of  the  Hungerfords  built 
{Murt  of  the  castle  by  the'pr^y  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  whom  he 
had  taken  prisoner.**  Nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  now  destroyed ; 
but  when  Mr.  Buck  drew  it,  in  1750,  the  great  hall  and  part  of 
the  mansion  were  standing.  The  antiquity  of  this  place  is  verjr 
great.  It  was  for  several  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Saxon 
thanes;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  it  came  into  the  haiKls  of 
a  Norman  lord.  Sir  Roger  de  Curcelle,  a  favourite  with  William 
the  Conqueror.  On  the  death  of  de  Curcelle,  it  again  reverted  to 
the  crown,  and  WiUiam  Hufus  granted  it,  with  other  possessions, 

to 

^  This  was  a  priory  for  Carthnsian  monks,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  ho* 
noar  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  John  Baptist,  and  All  Saints,  and 
endowed  with  the  nmnors  of  Hinton  and  Norton,  the.  advowson  of  the 
church  of  Hintoo,  and  all  the  apportenances  thereunto  belonging,  except 
one  virgate  of  land,  which  Richard  the  park-keeper  formerly  held.  Dog* 
Monast  Ang .  I.  960. 

t  See  Fox*s  History  of  Jamet  tlie  Second. 
t  It  Vol.  IL  pp.  3i,  S$. 
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to  Hugh  de  Mdntfort ;  whence  the  place  b  ohen  called  Farkf*^ 
Montfifrt^  This  lord,  by  virtue  of  his  long  beard,  acquired  the 
title  of  cum  barba  (or,  with  a  beard,  it  being  common  at  that 
lime  for  his  Norman  countrymen  to  shave  themselves) ;  and  this 
appellation  his  descendants  retained  for  many  generations.  He 
was  deemed  an  expert  and  valiant  soldier ;  but,  being  slain  in  a 
duel  with  Walcheline  de  Ferres,  a  son,  of  his  own  liame,  took 
possession  of  his  estates.  It  remained  in  this  family  till  the  jeax 
IS35,  when  Sir  Henry  de  Montford  granted  this,  and  other 
esUttes,  to  Bartholomew  Lord  Burghurst,  or  Burghersh,*  4 
person  famous  in  Edward  the  Second's  ignoble  wars  with 
the  Scots.  The  son  of  this  lord  did  not  long  retain  dther 
this  or  other  parts  of  liis  paternal  inheritance ;  his  imprudence 
compelling  him  to  dispose  of  them,  which  he  did  to  Thomas  Lord 
Hungerford,  about  the  time  of  Richard  the  Second.  Walter,  father 
of  Sir  Thomas,  fortified  and  improved  the  castle.f  It  remained  in 
this  &mily  many  generations,  except  for  a  short  interval,  during  * 
which  time  it  was  confiscated  to  the  crown,  its  possessor  having 
been  beheaded,  when  it  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester^ 
on  whose  accession  to  the  throne  it  was  granted  to  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  whose  death  it  returned  to  the  Hunger- 
fords.  At  length  it  devolved  to  Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  the 
famous  spendthrift,  j:  who  disposed  of  it  to  the  family  of  Bayn- 
ton,  in  the  year  1686,  and  not  long  after  it  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Houlton  family,  who  sdll  hold  it.  The  estate 
consists  of  two  manors,  within  a  ring  fence,  and  comprises  a 

park, 

*  Not  Bingliurst,  as  written  by  Mr.  AVarncr,  who  gives  1S37  as  the  date 
•f  this  grant.  See  liis  interesting  and  plea<%ing  '^  Walk  through  some  of  the 
Western  Counties  of  England,"  p.  gr. 

t  Dogdale  Mon.  Aug.  II.  p.  203. 

%  This  gentleman,  who  sat  thirty-three  years  in  parliament,  sold,  at  thtf 
smue  time,  twenty-eight  manors,  aud,  with  an  income  of  50,000L  per  an- 
num, liTcd  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  supported  by  charity,  and 
efen  b^s^uig,  the  last  thirty  yct^^s  of  his  life.  See  note  «,  in  p.  110. 
Vol.  r.  of  Cough's  Camden. 
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•pSH'k^  close  to  the  old  fiunilj  seat,  stocked  with  deer,  well 
woodedy  and  agreeably  varied  with  hills  and  dales* 

The  chapel  of  the  castle,  which  was  dedicated  to  St  Leonard^ 
b  nearly  perfect.  The  performance  of  divine  service  in  It  haa 
been  omitted  for  many  years,  but  by  the  laudable  attention  of 
^e  present  owner,  the  fabric  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  curious 
monuments  within  it  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  This  build* 
ingL  consists  of  a  nave,  fifty-six  feet  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
breadth^  and  a  chantry  on  the  north  side,  twenty  feet  in  length, 
andfeurteen  in  breadth,  erected  and  endowed  by  Sir  Walter  Hun- 
gerford ;  in  the  former  b  an  old  wooden  pulpit,  a  large  slab 
of  podding^tone,  which  forms  the  altar,  and  some  pieces  of 
ancient  armour,  rude  remains  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  A 
flat  gravestone  also  is  seen  on  the  floor,  cut  with  the  figure 
of  a  monk,  and  an  imperfect  inscription  running  round  its 
^dges,  commemorating  Sir  Giles  Hungerford.  Attached  to  the 
south  waU,  is  a  table  monument  of  free-stone,  with  this  in* 
acripiion: 

•*  Tyme  tryeth  truth,  quod  (quoth)  Walter  Hungerford, 
knyght,  who  lyeth  here,  and  Edward  hys  son,  to  Coin's  mercy 
in  whom  he  trusts  for  ever..    An*.  D*.  1585,  the  vi  of  Desbr." 

But  the  side  chapel  contains  the  rarest  curiosities  of  this 
fildmc  Under  its  arch  stands  an  old  table  ton^,  highly  sculp- 
tured on  the  sides  and  ends,  with  coats  of  arms,  knights,  and 
a  woman,  in  niches ;  the  full-sized  representations  of  a  knight 
and  his  lady  are  recumbent  upon  the  top,  the  former  cased  in 
armour,  with  a  lion  at  his  feet ;  the  latter  in  the  dress  of  the 
times,  her  head  resting  on  two  cushions  supported  by  angels, 
and  two  dogs  at  the  other  extremity :  the  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford,  who  died  December  the  third,  1508,  and  Johanna, 
his  wife,  who  followed  him  in  1512.  Connected  with  the  north 
wall,  is  another  tomb  of  the  same  kind,  built  of  iree-stone, 
gorgeously  painted  and  gilt.   It  bears  this  inscription  on  the  top : 

"Edward 
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*^  Edward  HuBgerford,  knight,  soime  to  Walter  Lon}  Him« 
gerford,  and  late  heir  to  Sir  Walter  Hohgerford,  deceased^  the 
5  daie  of  December,  1607>  and  Keth  here  with  Dame  Jane  his 
wife,  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Hungerford,  of  Downe- Amny.'* 

A  third  monument  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel  with<< 
out  any  inscription,  so  that  we  cannot  tell  for  whom  it  was  erec<^ 
ted.  It  should  seem,  however,  to  be  the  btaial  place  ef  some 
pious  and  prolific  dame,  as  there  are  the  effigies  of  an  o8i  lady 
kneeling  at  a  desk,  accompanied  by  four  sons  and  two  daughters^ 
all  in  the  ^ame  devout  postnre.  Another  small  mvral  slab  is 
seen  against  the  north  wall,  in  which  a  brass  plate  contains  the 
following  lines : 

<<  If  birth  or  worth  night  ad  'to  rareness  life. 
Or  teares  in  roan  reviYe  a  virtnoos  wife  ; 
Lock't  in  thb  cabinet,  bereaved  of  breath, 
Here  lies  the  pearle  inclosed — she  which  by  deatfk 
Sterne  death  snbdu*d,  slighting  vain  worldly  vice, 
Achiving  Heav*u  with  thoughts  of  Paradise. 
She  was  her  sexes  wonder,  great  in  blond. 
Bat  wliat  is  far  more  rare,  both  great  and  good* 
She  was  with  all  celestial  virtues  stor'd, 
The  life  of  Shaa,  and  soul  of  Hungerford." 

AN  EPITAPH, 

<<  Written  in  memory  of  the  late  Right  Noble  and  most  truljr 
rirtuous  Mrs.  Mary  Shaa,  daughter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Walter 
Lord  Hungerford,  sister  and  hcyre  generall  to  the  Right  Noble 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  Knight,  deceased,  and  wife  unto  Tho- 
mas Shaa,  £sq. :  leaving  behind  Robert  Shaa,  her  only  Sonne. 
She  departed  this  life,  in  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  last  day  of  Sep* 
tember,  An^  Dn*.  1613.'* 

But  these  costly  specimens  of  ancient  sepulchral  masonry,  are 
entirely  eclipsed  by  the  magnificent  monument  which  stands  ia 
the  centre  of  the  chapel,  and  is,  perhi^,  one  of  the  fines  fnor* 
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tels  of  the  kind  in  England.    It  is  composed  of  white  polished  , 
marble,  with  black  slabs  placed  on  steps  of  black  marble,  and 
supporting  the  effigies  of  Sir  Edward  and*  lady  Margaret  Hun- 
gerford;  the  one  in  complete  armour,  his  feet  resting  on  a  wheat- 
sheaf,  (the  family  crest)  the  other  in  a  loose  dress,  with  a  lion 
and  anchor  at  her  feet.     The  workmanship,  as  well  as  materials, 
are  most  choice ;  the  name  of  the  sculptor  does  not  appear,  but 
as  it  was  constructed  at  a  time  when  the  nobility  went  to  an  im- 
mense cxpence  in  these  last  mementos  of  their  grandeur,  it  was 
probably  the  work  of  the  first  artist  of  the  day.     A  long  Latin 
inscription  is  cut  on  the  south  side  of  the  monument,  which  is 
otherwise  enriched  with  a  profusion  of  quarterings.     The  date  is 
1648.     A  painting  of  the  Resurrection  covers  the  ceiling,  and 
beneath  it  appear  the  representations  of  the  two  Saints^  James, 
St.  John,  St  Phih'p,  St  Matthew,   St.  Thomas,   and  St.  Bar- 
tholomew.    The  crypt,  or  vault,  under '  this  chapel,  exhibits  a 
very  extraordinary  family  party,  the  pickled  remains  of  eight  of 
the  Hungerfords,  ranged  by  the  side  of  each  other,  cased  in 
leaden  coffins,  and  assuming  the  forms  of  Egyptian  mummies, 
the  faces  prominent,  the  shoulders  swelling  out  into  their  natural 
shape,  and  the  body  gradually  tapering  towards  the  feet.    The 
first  of  these,  on  the  right,  contains  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford ;  second,  those  of  his  wife ;  third,  the  first  wife  of 
Sir  Edward  Hungerford,  jun. ;  fourth.  Sir  Edward  Hungerford 
himself;  fifth,  the  second  wife  of   Sir  Edward  Hungerford ; 
sixth,  (in  the  lefl  hand  comer)  Mary  Hungerford,  who  mar- 
ried Thomas  Shaa,  Esq. ;  and  whose  monument  is  in  the  chapel 
above.    The  two  children  inclosed  in  lead,  and  lying  on  the 
breasts  of  the  larger  coffins,  are  the  ofipring  of  two  of  the 
wives  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  (for  he  had  three  in  all)  who 
both  died  in  childbed.    One  of  the  full-sized  leaden  coffins  ha^ 
a  perforation  on  the  right  shoulder,  through  which  a  stick  may 
be  intrbduced,  and  the  embalming  matter  extracted ;  this  ap- 
pears to  be  a  thick  viscous  Uquid,  of  a  brown  colour,  find  resin- 
V0L.XIII.  Gg  ous 
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<m8  smdl  aaid-  cooststence ;  the  flesh  is  decomikwed  by  the  ad- 
mission of  tfie  air,  but  die  bones  still  retain  their  soundness.  A 
shield  of  copper,  which  lies  in  the  vault,  is  inscribed  with  a  no^ 
tification  of  Sir  Edward  Hungerford's  reposing  in  the  vault : 

*'  Ric  inttui  reconditf  tnortale  totnm  unifies  dommi  Edw.  Hnnfferford, 
6t  cosslnm  in  com.  WQts,  bo**'^'  orb.  bal.  mil.  fil.  n«t.  max.  domini  Aiitho» 
Hnogerford,  de  Blakboiirton  m  com.  Oxon.  eq.  aurat.  et  uxor,  ejus  dom 
LaciflB  Hmigerford,  fi\m  Gualt.  Hungeiford,  de  Farley  Hnngerford  in 
agro  Somerset  eq.  avrati.  cujos  antiquiss.  et  clariss.  proMpiae  de  Farley 
llungerford  fnii  termmiis.  Felici  tbalamo  conjunct,  dnae  Margarets  filta* 
ct  cobaered.  Gnil.  Hallyday,  cWis  et  alderm.  Lond.  per  anuos  xxvii.  obiit  x*, 
leal  ix«^.  mdcxlviiL  aa*.  tttat.  UiV* 


FROME 

i^  ft  large  populous  market  town,  agreeably  situated  on  the 
north-east  dedivitj  of  a  hill  in  die  forelBt  of  Selwood.  It  de- 
,  rives  its  name  from  the  river  Frome,  which,  continuing  its 
course  from  Samfield  Conunon,  in  Wiltshire,  passes  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  town,  imdcr  a  stone  bridge  of  five  arches. 
The  town  is  irregularly  buOt,  and  the  streets  narrow  and  ill 
paired.  The  number  of  inhabitants  amount  to  about  9,000, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture ;  which, 
however,  is  rather  upon  the  decline  than  otherwise.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  about  190^000  yards  are  annually  made  here  at 
presenLf 

The  town  of  Frame  was  formerly,  and  by  some  is  stiD,  cdled 
From&^Selwood.  The  name  Sehrood  it  derived  from  the  wood 
in  its  neighbourhood,  now  called  Selwood  Forest  This  wood^ 
in  early  times,  as  Edielward  informs  us,  gave^  the  name  of 
Selwoodshire  (Seahvardsdre)  to  the  adjoining  countiy. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  Fhvme  connnencea  widi  Am 


*  Wtmer's  Walk,  StQ.  t  Agrionltvna  Sarvsy. 
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reign  of  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  whose  kinsman^  Ald- 
hehn.  Monk  of  Malmsbuiy,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Sher- 
borne, built  a  monastery  here,  in  honour  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  about  the  year  705*  Tlie  persecutions  of  the.  Danes, 
during  their  inroads  into  these  parts,  compelled  the  religious 
inhabitants  of  this  sacred  consecrated  building  to  disperse  them- 
selves, and  they  never  seem  aflerwards  to  have  re-assembled. 
The  church,  however,  was  still  standing  so  late  as  the  year 
1150,  ad  we  learn  from  William  of  Malmsbury,  who  mentions 
it  as  a  structure  of  great  durability,  being,  in  his  time,  won- 
derfully entire.  Tliere  are,  indeed,  some  vestiges  of  it  to  be 
seen  even  at  this  day,  in  that  part  of  the  town  which  is  called 
Lower  Keyford :  these  have  been  converted  into  small  apart- 
ments for  poor  families.  Not  far  from  this  spot,  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  streets,  there  formerly  stood  a  very  ancient  cross 
of  an  octagonal  shape,  placed  upon  a  square  pedestal,  which 
having  become  so  ruinous  as  to  appear  dangerous,  was  taken 
down  above  twenty  years  ago. 

In  that  part  of  the  town  called  Hill  Lane,  there  once  stood 
an  old  building,  supposed  to  have  been  an  ancient  priory,  the  - 
▼ery  small  portion  of  which  still  remaining  forms  a  cellar  within 
a  house  built  by  a  Mr.  BuIL  At  the  top  of  a  street  named  Cathe- 
rine HOI,  there  was  formerly  a  small  cell  of  nuns,  also  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to  which  was  annexed  a  chapel  of  con- 
siderable dimensions,  now  turned  into  small  dwelling-houses. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  greater  part  of  Frome 
was  the  property  of  the  family  of  Fitz-Bemard.  From  tbem 
it  descended  by  marriage  into  that  of  Braunche,  and  by  the 
same  title  aflerwards  passed  into  the  house  of  Leversedge. 
In  this  family  it  remained  till  the  reign  of  James  the  Firsts 
when  a  great  part  of  it  was  sold  by  Edmund  Leversedge,  Esq. 
to  Sir  Thomas  Vasavour,  who,  a  few  years  aflerwards,  noid  h 
again  to  Sir  Thomas  Thjnuie,  whose  grandson  was  created 
Baron  Thynne,  of  Warminster,  and  Viscount  Weymouth,  by 
G  g  2  Charles 
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Charles  the  Secend.    He  was  succeeded  hj  his  cousm,  Thomas 
Thynne,  father  of  the  late  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth. 

The  other  parts  of  the  Leversedge  estates  in  Frome,  con- 
sisting of  the  manors  of  Frome,  Branch,  and  Vallis,  and  the 
hundred  of  Frome,  continued  in  Leversedge  family  till  the 
year  1706,  when  they  were  tlevised  to  Lionel  Seamen,  Esq. 
who  had  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Roger  Leversedge, 
the  last  of  the  male  line.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Seaman,  they 
fell  to  his  relation,  the  Rev.  Lionel  Seaman,  Vicar  of  Frome, 
who,  in  1751>  sold  them  to  John,  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery. 
They  are  now  the  property  of  his  descendant,  the  present  Earl 
of  Cork  and  Orrery. 

VaUis  House^  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Leversedges,  is  situated 
on  the  west  skirts  of  the  town.  It  is  called,  in  the  old  record, 
FaloiSf  FaleiSf  Vd^isy  and  La  Valeis,  all  corruptions  of  the 
word  La  ValaizCj  signifying,  in  old  French,  a  bank  or  sloping 
hilL  Very  near  the  house  is  a  beautiful  romantic  vale,  called 
VallU  Bottom^  which  winds  in  a  serpentine  direction  throHgh 
the  parish  of  Elms  to  Mells. 

Within  the  tything  and  manor  of  West  Woodlands,  on  the 
east  of  the  town,  is  situated  the  church  of  Frome.  It  is  a  large 
handsome  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and 
south  ailes,  and  four  chapek.  On  the  south  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  nave  from  the  chancel,  stands  a  quadrangular 
tower,  with  a  neat  stone  spire.  The  chancel  is  very  elegant^ 
the  area,  formed  by  the  rails  round  the  communion  table,  being 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble.  The  altar-piece  is  placed 
in  a  beautiful  oval  window,  and  represents  a  female  pelican^ 
with  three  young  ones  under  it,  all  superbly  gilt.  From  the  floor 
to  this  window  the  wall  is  wainscoted  with  mahogany,  curiously 
ornamented  with  carved  work,  in  which  handfuls  of  wheat-eare 
'  are  depicted  in  a  very  natural  and  striking  manner.  The  organ, 
whidi  is  at  the  west  ^id,  makes  a  'fine  appearance,  its  front 
ptpetf  being  beautifully  gilt. 

Withim 
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'Within  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Frome  called  the  Wood- 
lands, three  nnlcs  south  of  the  town,  stands  another  church  or 
chapel,  called  the  New  Church,  Vhich  was  built  in  the  year 
J  712,  by  Thomas  Lord  Viscount  Weymouth,  and  endowed 
with  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  an  estate  at  Pennard,  in 
this  county,  to  be  jiajd  to  such  minister  as  he  or  his  successors 
should  appoint  to  officiate  there.  This  church  is  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  square  tower,  and  octagonal  spire  at  the  west 
end.  Mr.  Joseph  Glanville,  the  noted  author  of  the  work  on 
witchcraft,  was  sometime  vicar  of  this  parish. 

The  Woodlands  around  this  church  are  now  the  only  part 
of  the  ancient  forest  of  Selwood  bearing  any  resemblance  to 
its  former  state,  **  and  haye  been  within  the  memory  of  man, 
the  notorious  asylum  of  a  de^rate  clan  of  banditti,  whose 
depredations  were  a  terror  to  the  surrounding  parishes.'' 

There  are  sevei:al  alms  houses  and  other  chaptable  institu- 
tions at  Frome,  and  among  the  rest  a  good  charity-school: 
it  stands  near  the  bridge,  and  is  a  large  handsome  free-stone 
building.  There  is  besides  a  free-school  of  the  foundation  of 
Edward  the  Sixth. 

Here  are  meeting-houses  for  the  various  denominations  of 
protestant  dissenters:  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Presbyte- 
rians ;  Quakers  and  Methodists. 

The  town  was  formerly  governed  by  a  bailiff,  but  is  now 
under  the  direction  of  two  constables,  who  are  chosen  annually 
at  the  court-leet  of  the  l^rd  of  the  manor. 

The  manor  of  Keyford  was  sometime  the  property  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  Twynilio.  Amopg  the  memoirs  of  this  family 
there  is  a  circumstance  which  throws  light  on  a  character  but 
imperfectly  sketched  in  the  English  history,  and  exhibits  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  irregularities  attending,  at  that  period,  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  justice.  It  appears  that  their  house  was  one 
day  surrounded  and  broken  open  by  a  great  number  of  people, 
who,  without  writ  or  warrant,  seized  on  the  person  of  Anke- 
rettCi  widow  of  William  Twyniho.  This  riotous  party  were 
G  g  9  headed 
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headed  by  one  Hyde,  of  Warwick,  and  a  Roger  Strugge,  of 
some  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tucker.    They  forcibly 
conveyed  the  poor  woman  (who  was  equally  ignorant  of  Uie 
cause  of  her  imprisonment,  and  of  the  measures  whibh  were 
about  to  be  pursued  against  her)  to  the  city  of  Bath,  where  for 
a  night  they  halted.     She  had  not  been  allowed  to  bring  a  ser* 
vant  with  her,  nor  even  to  stay  a  moment  in  the  house,  in  order 
to  accommodate  herself  with  any  articles  of  apparel.     The  fol- 
lowing day  after  her  arrival  at  Bath  she  was  conveyed  to  Ciren-- 
cester,  in  Gloucestershire,  and  hurried  thence  to  Warwick,  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles  from  her  home;  here,  by  order  of 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who 
had  directed  the  business  from  the  beginning,  she  was  deprived 
of  all  the  money,  jewels,  &c.  found  about  her  person,  and  put 
into  a  place  of  confinement.     Her  daughter,  who,  anxious  for 
her  safety,  and  desirous  of  tracing  out  the  object  of  this  forcible 
and  unlawful  proceeding,  had  followed  with  some  relations  and 
servants,  was  commanded  by  the  duke  to  leave  Warwick,  with- 
out delay,  ^d  lodge  the  same  night  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
under  pain  of  death.     On  the  third  day  of  her  detention,  the 
ynfortunate  prisoner  was  carried  to  the  Guildhall  of  Warwick 
(where  the  justices  of  the  peace  were  holding  their  general  ses- 
sions) and  charged  with  having  *^  maliciously  and  damnably'* 
intended  the  death  of  Isabel,  wife  of  George,  Duke  of  Clar 
Fence,  whose  servant  she  had  been.     Being  called  upon  to  state 
the  evidence  of  this  intention,  her  prosecutors  swore  that  she 
had  adounistered  unto  the  said  Isabel  "  venymous  drynke  of  ale 
myxt  with  poyson,  to  poyson  and  slee  the  seid  Isabell,  of  which 
drynke  the  seid  Isabell  sekeny'd  fro  the  10th  daye  of  Octobre, 
\mto  the  Sonday  next  before  the  fest  of  the  natyvite  of  our  Lord 
then  next  following  (A.  D.  1478)  which  Sonday  she  then  and 
thereof  died."     To  these  heinous  charges  Ankerette  Twyniho 
pleaded  not  guilty.     The  jury,  afler  having  heard  the  regular 
process  of  trial,  being  about  to  consult  together,  were  so  inti- 
inidated  by  the  menaces  of  the  duke  and  his  party,  who  attended 

in 
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in  the  court,  that  they  at  once  delivered  a  verdict  of  **gmkiff'' 
whereupon  the  justices  pronounced  sentence  of  death,  and  the 
wretched  lady  was  dragged  through  the  middle  of  the  town  of 
Warwick  to  the  gallows,  on  whicli  she  was  without  ceremony 
hanged.  These  particulars  are  collected  from  a  petition  which 
appears  on  the  rolls  of  parliament  (seventeenth  of  Edward  the 
Fourth) ;  and  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  of  the  utter  falsdiood 
of  the  charges,  is  proved  by  the  object  of  that  petition  being 
granted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  record  of  the  indictment^ 
the  process,  verdict,  and  judgment,  and  things  dependii^  upon 
the  same,  were  annulled,  repealed,  and  made  void** 

At  the  sign  of  the  Bull  in  Frome  there  is  a  oaak,  which  is 
shewn  as  a  curiosity  to  strangers*  It  will  contain  not  less  than 
six  hundred  puncheons* 


SHEPTDN-MALLET 

is  a  market-town  and  parish,  in  the  hundred  of  White-st^yWt 
about  ten  miles  from  Frome.  The  tLoaianJosse  road  passes  a 
little  to  the  eastward  o£  the  town.  It  contains  about  twenty 
narrow  and  dirty  streets  and  lanes ;  but  it  has  for  many  yetti 
carried  on  an  extensive  manu&cture  of  knit  stockings,  ani 
various  kinds  of  woollen  goods ;  and  is  altogether  a  very  popu- 
lous parish.  The  manor  of  Shqpton  having  for  many  generationa 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Mallet,  took  the  additional 
name  of  Mallet  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  its  lordl 
made  it  the  head  of  their  barony,  and  two  crossJegged  figures 
of  them  remain  in  the  church ;  perhaps  the  Williams,  crusadeni 
in  the  jeign  of  Henry  the  8econd.f  In  ^s  fiunily  it  remainpd» 
till  the  laft  William  MaUet  dying  without  male  issue,  bis  two 
4au|^ter8  iojberited  the  estate.  Upon  the  partition  of  the  property, 

Gg4  ibf 
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the  manor  of  Shepton  fell  to  Mabel,  and  after  some  time  passed, 
in  marriage,  by  Cicely,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Maud  de 
Kyme,  and  cousin  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  John  de  Vivon,  or 
Vivion,  to  John  de  Beauchamp,  of  Hacche,     She  survived  her 
husband,  and  greatly  improved  the  estate,  and  procured  for  the 
town  some  important  grants  and  franchises.  ♦     The  manor  at 
present  is  attached  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.     Here  is  the 
county  Bridewell,  and  an  almshouse,  founded  by  Mr.  Strode, 
1699,  for  four  poor  men.     Tlie  church,  a  large  and  handsome 
edifice,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the 
market-place,  having  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  surmounted  by  a 
spire.     The  market-cross  is  a  very  curious  structure,  consisting 
of  five  arches,  supported  by  pentagonal  columns.   In  the  center 
is  a  large  hexagonal  pillar,  standing  on  two  rows  of  steps,  and 
supporting  a  fiat  roof,  over  which  rises  a  lofty  pyramidal  spire, 
adorned  with  Gothic  niches,  and  crowned  with  an  oblong  enta- 
blature, on  which  is  the  figure  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  be- 
tween two  others,  representing  the  two  malefactors;  there  are 
«ome  figures  of  saints.    This  cross  was  erected  in  the  year  1500, 
by  Walter  and  Agnes  Bucklond,  or  de  Buckland,  as  appears  by 
gn  inscription  on  a  brass-plate  afiixed  to  the  central  pillar.  Land^ 
of  considerable  value  have  been  appropriated  to  the  reparation 
of  this  curious  structure. 

In  the  year  1763,  the  following  extraordinary  circumstance 
happened  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town :  one  Owen  Parfitt,  an 
old  man,  by  trade  a  tailor,  but  who  had  in  his  younger  days 
been  a  soldier,  was  living  at  West  Shepton,  in  this  parish.  By 
long  illness,  and  a  mental  despondency,  he  was  reduced  to  such 
extrepie  weakness,  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  his  bed.  He  was 
supported  by  the  charity  of  his  neighbours,  and  attended  by  an 
aged  sister.  By  his  own  d«sire  he  had  several  times  been 
brought  down  stairs  in  an  elbow  chair,  and  placed  in  the 
fMissage  of  the  house,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air.  In  this  situation 

he 
•  Ma^.  BritwiBia,  Vol.  IV.  516. 
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he  was  left  one  evening,  for  a  few  minutes ;  but,  on  his  attend- 
ant's retorning  (strange  to  tell !)  this  helpless  man  was  missing, 
and  no  where  to  be  found  ;  nor  has  he  ever  since  been  heard  of. 
It  is  generally  supposed,  that,  seized  with  soraef  sudden  fit  of 
phrehzy,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and  that,  leaving  the  town,  he 
rambled  through  bye-paths,  till  he  fell  into  some  pit  or  pool, 
and  thus  terminated  his  existence.* 

This  town  has  given  birth  to  some  persons  of  note,  par- 
ticularly to  Hugh  Inge,  or  de  Ynge,  Bishop  of  Meath  and 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  died  in  the  year  1528.  Dr.  Walter 
Charleton,  a  physician  of  some  eminence,  and  well  known  as  the 
author  of  a  volume  entitled  **  Chorea  Gigantum ;  or,  the  most 
famous  Antiquity  of  Great  Britain,  vulgarly  called  Stone-heng, 
standing  on  Salisbury  Plain,  restored  to  the  Danes.  By  Walter 
Charleton,  Doctor  in  Physic,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  his 
Majesty."  This  work  was  published,  A.  D.  1663,  in  4to.f 
Dr.  Charleton  published  several  other  works,  which  are  enume- 
rated in  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1689,  he  was  chosen  Pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  and  soon  after  the  narrow- 
ness of  his  circumstances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  island 
of  Jersey,  where  he  died,  in  1709,  aged  eighty. J 

Simon  Browne,  a  learned  but  unfortunate  dissenting  minis- 
ter, was  born  at  this  place,  about  the  year  1680.  He  was  in- 
structed in  grammar-learning  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cumming^  of  the 
same  town  ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  Bridgwater  to  finish 
his  studies  under  the  Rev.  John  Moore.  He  entered  on  the 
pastoral  office  before  he  had  attained  the  early  age  of  twenty ; 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  to  the  general  satisfao- 
lioa  of  his  b^^^rs.    He  next  removed  to  Portsmouth,  and  in 

1716, 

*  CoUinBOD,  at  Slip. 

♦  Gongfa^  Britisli  Topography,  Vol.  IT.  p.  369. 

t  Ooa^*t  CamdcD,  I.  ito.  The  General  Biographical  Dictionary  says 
(le  died  in  1707,  aged  87.  * 
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17I69  to  the  great  regret  of  his  congregatioiit  came  tp 
London,  at  the  request  of  the  Society  of  Protestant  Dissen* 
ters,  meeting  m  the  Old  Jewry,*  at  that  time,  and  indeed^ 
at  the  present,  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  kingdom^ 
pad  which  has  to  boast  the  services  o£  that  profound  scholar  and 
critic,  Dr.  Lardner.f  During  Mr.  Browne's  residence  in  Lon- 
don, the  controversy  concerning  the  Trinity,  revived  by  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church,  was  carried  on  with  the  warmth 
and  even  acrimony  which  such  questions  but  too  general^ 
engender.  The  dissenters,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
entered  into  the  dispute  with  their  €;haracteristic  zeal ;  and  is^ 
the  early  part  of  the  year  1719,  the  famous  Salters*  Hall  $yno4 
was  held.  At  one  of  these  meetings,  an  ill-judged  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  the  subscription  of  the  ministers  present  to  the 
first  of  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  also  to  the  answers  to  thQ 
fifth  and  sixth  questions  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Thid 
attempt  failed :  a  majority  of  the  ministers  refusing  to  sign. 
Mr.  Browne  was  among  the  non-subscribers.j:  He  continue4 
his  ministerial  labours  at  t;i^e  Old  Jewiy  about  seven  yearly 
when,  in  the  year  1723,  he  w^s  attacked  by  a  mal^y  of  4 
very  singular  nature,  which  never  afterwards  left  him.  jEie 
desisted  from  all  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  could  npt  be  per- 
suaded to  join  in  any  act  of  worship,  public  or  private.^  He 
imagined  *^  that  Almigh^  God,  by  a  singular  iqstance  of 
divine  power,  had,  in  a  gradual  manner,  annihilated  in  him  the 
thinking  substance,  and  utterly  divested  him  of  consciousness : 
that  though  he  retained  the  human  shape,  and  the  faculty  oi 
speaking  in  a  manner  that  appeared  to  others  rational^  he  had 
all  the  while  no  more  notion  of  what  he  said  than'  a  parrot ; 

and 

*  Now  removed  to  Jewin  Street,  imder  the  pastoral  care  of  the  learned 
and  worthy  editor  of  the  Cyclopedia,  Dr.  Ab.  Reet,  P.  R.  S. 

t  Browne's  Funeral  Seimoo,  by  Ant.  Atkey,  p.  90,  f  1 ;  and  Town  and 
Country  Magazine,  tTTO,  p.  689. 

t  Biog.  Brit  Vol.  IL  p.  64S.  Note  H.         $  Advcntq^rer,  No.  JBS. 
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and  very  consistently  with  this,  he  looked  upon  himself  as  no 
longer  a  moral  agent ;  a  subject  of  reward  or  punishment."* 
This  singularly  aiHicting  frenzy  continued  to  impress  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Browne,  sometimes  In  a  greater  and  sometimes  in  a  les^ 
degree,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which  he  was  often  in  danger  of 
destroying  by  his  own  hand,  conceiving  that  he  had  no  business 
in  existence,  and  no  concern  in  futurity.  Yet  amidst  tim 
apparent  total  abstraction  of  mind,  or  rather  this  chaotic  con- 
fusion of  intellect,  Mr.  Browne  produced  several  works,  dis- 
playing great  powers  of  thought  and  reflection.  In  particular, 
two  defences  of  Revelation  against  the  attacks  of  Woolston  and 
of  Tindal,  which  have  generally  been  regarded  as  master- 
pieces of  reasoning.f  Such  indeed,  was  the  force  of  many  of 
his  arguments,  and  the  strength  of  his  mind  on  every  suljec^ 
except  that  of  his  own  most  unh^py  case,  that,  at  the  very 
time  he  himself  thought  he  had  no  rational  soul,  **  he  wai|  sp 
acute  a  disputant,  that  his  friends  said,  he  could  reason  as  if 
he  was  possessed  of /too  souls,  j:"  The  dedication  of  his  reply 
to  Tindal  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  production^ 
in  the  English  language :  it  was  addressed  to  Queen  Caroline ; 
but  is  not  prefixed  to  the  work;  his  friends  dissuading  him 
from  the  measure;  it  has,  however,  been  preserved  in  various 
publications,  and  should  have  had  a  place  here,  woikld  our 
limits  have  permitted.^ 

After  Mr.  Browne's  retirement  into  the  country,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  use  any  kind  of  exercise  pr  recrea- 
tion, when  a  complication  of  disorders  bringing  on  a  mor« 
tification  in  his  leg,  he  died  in  1732,  in  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age.    He  was  juried  at  Shepton-Mallet,  where 

there 
*  Foneral  Sennon,  p.  29. 

t  Adf  entnrer,  No.  88  -,  and  Leland's  Detstical  Writen. 
t  Gent  Mag.  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  453. 
i  See  Biog.  Brit  VoL  II.  Adventurer,  mt  mtp.  Protestant  Dis.  Ma^. 
VoL  IV.  and  Wilsog^  Htttoiy  and  Aotiqmtkt  of  Dkientiog  Chorches, 
VoL  J.  pp.  352,353. 
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there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  He  was,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  a  good  man  ;  and  such  was  the  liberality  of 
his  sentiments,  that  he  would  say,  "  if  none  go  to  heaven  but 
those  who  are  right  believers^  I  am  afraid  the  narrow  way  to 
heaven  will  be  made  much  narrower  than  our  blessed  Lord  has 
left  it.*'*  How  many  christians  of  the  present  day,  who,  so  far 
from  thinking  tliey  have  no  souls^  are  highly  offended  when  they 
are  told  they  i>ossess  not  very  large  ones,  will  be  found  to  sub- 
scribe to  this  truly  wise  and  christian  sentiment  of  poor  insane 
Mr.  Browne's?  The  cause  of  his  singular  malady  could  never 
be  ascertained ;  but  it  strongly  reminds  us  of  a  similar  instance 
in  the  case  of  one  Lewis  Kennedy,  who  cut  his  throat,  under  the 
melancholy  impression  that  he  was  become  ^^  quite  void  of  sense 
or  reason,  and  therefore  incapable  to  act."  f  And  few  will 
read  tliis  account  without  its  calling  to  their  recollection  the 
affecting  case  of  the  late  amiable  and  unfortunate  Mr.  Cowper, 
author  of  the  Task. 

Shepton-Mallet,  besides  its  church  of  the  establishment,  has 
meeting-houses  for  the  various  classes  of  protestant  dissenters. 
In  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James  the  Second,  they  used  to 
assemble  at  a  village,  called  Newman- Street ^  about  a  mile  east  of 
the  town ;  and  also  at  Ashtvick^  either  in  a  retired  house,  or, 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  in  an  adjoining  wood,  where 
their  intolerant  enemies,  the  informers,  were  kept  at  a  distance 
by  the  stout  and  determined  courage  of  a  number  of  hardy  col- 
liers who  woi^ked  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  attended 
the  meeting.  About  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  tlie  noncon- 
formists of  these  parts  opened  a  place  of  worship  at  Downside^ 
about  a  mile  from  Shepton,  towards  Ashwick.  In,  or  about, 
the  year  1696,  they  fotmed  into  separate  societies:  those  of 
Ashwick  fitted  up  a  house  in  their  own  parish,  and  those  of 
Shepton  erected  a  chapel  in  the  town.  This  design  was  executed 
in  the  year  1703.  In  1758  they  built  a  larger  and  more  com- 
modious 

•  Letter  to  Mr.  T.  Reyoolds,  p.  21.  f  Gent.  Mag.  XIIL  M5. 
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toodious  place;  and^  from  that  period,  dissenters  of  almost 
every  denonimation  have  tx>ntinued  to  increase  in  this  town. 

Bruton  is  a  small  but  well  built  town,  situated  on  the  river 
Bru,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  possesses  a  good  mar- 
kety  which  is  held  on  Saturday ;  and  is  also  considerable  for  its 
manufacture  of  stockings.  This  town  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
Sir  Maurice  Berkeley,  the  father  of  that  John  who  distinguished 
himself  so  much  during  the  civil  wars,  by  his  ardent  attach- 
ment to  the  royal  cause.  On  this  account  he  was  created  by 
Charles  the  Second,  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  and  Lord  Berke- 
ley of  Rathdowne,  and  Viscount  ^itzardine  in  Ireland.  AMiich 
titles  became  extinct  at  the  death  of  his  son  Charles,  in  1772. 
The  heirs  of  this  nobleman  sold  the  manor  to  Sir  jflichard  Hoare, 
whose  son  pulled  down  the  mansion-house,  leavmg  only  a 
few  unmeaning  fragments  to  denote  the  place  on  which  it 
Btood. 

William  de  Mohun  founded  the^  abbey  for  Black  canons,  in 
the  year   1142,  on  the  ruins  of  an  older  for  Benedictine  monks^ 
built  by  Ethelmar,  Earl  of  Cornwall.    Great  part  of  this  monas- 
tery was  rebuilt  by  William  Gilbert,  the  last  abbot,  a  short  time 
before  the  dissolution.    Over  the  north  entrance  to  the  church 
18  a  shield,  with  a  chevron  charged  with  three  roses  between 
W.  G.     On  the  north  side  of  this  passage  is  also  a  shield,  with 
a  pair  of  shears  open,  and  the  letter  P.  placed  in  the  opening 
for  Philip  Sheares,  another  abbot.     Part  of  the  battlement  over 
the  south  is  still  extant,  and  a  shield  with  something  between 
P.  B.    Abbot  Gilbert's  tomb  still  remains  in  the  north-west' 
comer  of  the  church  close  to  the  wall ;  in  the  rebu8ding  of 
which,  his  skull  was  laid  open.     In  the  chancel,  modernized  hf 
the  late  lord,  is  a  very  neat  mural  monument  of  white  and  grey 
marble,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Berkeley,  of  the 
Tiger  man-of-war.     Besides  tiiis,  there  are  several  other  bionu- 
ments,  none  of  which  seem  to  require  particular  notice.     Tlie 
church  itself  is  a  large  building,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  feet  long,  and  fifty-four  wide,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
side  ailet,  a  vestry  room,  and  two  porches,  covered  with  lead ; 

it 
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it  has  two  quadrangiilar  towers,  one  occupying  the  west  ^d,  said 
the  otheV  rising  from  one  side  of  the  north  aile.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  formed  part  of  the  original  structure,  but  the  former  is 
by  fkr  the  finest,  being  finidied  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of 
Gothic  architecture,  and  ornamented  with  elegant  pinnacles.  * 

In  the  market-place  is  an  ancient  cross,  erected  by  John  Ely, 
the  last  ^bot  of  Bruton,  Its  shape  is  hexagonal.  It  is  supported 
by  six  smaller  pillars  at  the  angles,  and  a  large  one  in  the  middle. 
The  roof  consists  entirely  of  the  ribs  of  arches,  which,  issuing 
from  the  centre,  diverge  from  pillar  to  pillar,  and  are  elegantly 
flidomed  with  fine  sculpture.  The  market-house  is  a  well-con- 
structed building,  having  a  large  room  over  it,  in  which  the 
ipiarter  sessions  are  frequently  held  for  the  eastern  division  of 
^e  county. 

There  is  an  excellent  hospital  in  this  town  for  the  suj^rt  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  men,  women,  and  boys.  The  latter  are 
boarded  with  the  master,  and  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  For  each  of  these  boys  the  master  receives  four 
•hillings  and  sixpence  per  week,  which  is  also  the  sum  allowed 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  old  people.  A  suit  of  deaths  is 
ghren  annually  to  every  individual  in  the  hospital,  add  a  nurse 
is  kept  to  attend  upon  the  sick.  The  master  of  the  free-school 
here  for  the  time,  being  the  bailiff  and  constable  of  the  hundred, 
and  the  church-wardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish,  have  the* 
election  of  the  candidates  for  admission.  The  boys  continue  at 
school  till  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  they  are  ap- 
prenticed out  to  useful  trades.  The  premium  formerly  given 
with  them  was  ten  pounds,  but  it  is  now  advanced  to  sixteen. 
This  hospital  was  built  by  the  trustees  of  Hugh  Saxey,  said  to 
have  been  once  waiter  at  an  inn  here,  who  left  his  whole  property' 
to  be  applied  to  charitable  purposes.  The  annual  income  derived 
to  the  hospital  from  these  c*^tates,  is  very  considerable. 

The  country  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Bruton  is  remarkably 
pleasing.  The  hills  around,  though  neither  bold  nor  well- 
sbaped  in  general,  are  nevertheless  extremely  interesting  to  the 

*  Maton't  Western  Coaoties. 
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eye,  from  dieir  gentle  undulating  outline,  added  to  the  richness 
of  the  verdure  that  covers  them.  "  The  vales  are  meadows,  the 
declivities  orchards,  and  the  eminences  sheep  walks.''  * 

Within  this  parish  lies  the  romantic  little  hamlet  called  Dish' 
cave^  where  the  remains  of  a  Roman  tesselated  pavement  were 
found  in  the  year  17 IK  The  ancient  name  of  this  place. was 
Dinescovt;  and,  from  the  Norman  survey,  it  would  q>pear  to 
have  been  anciently  the  property  of  the  family  of  Harding,  a 
Saxon  thane. 

At  a  little  distance  from  Bruton  is  situated  the  Priory  of 
iStavordale.  It  was  founded  by  Richard  SeviU,  lord  of  the 
manor  of  \^cflunton,  ^cr^  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tibe.f  The  donation  of  is  estates  for  this  purpose  was  mad^ 
ih  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  In  1533,  this  society  was 
united  to  the  priory  of  Taunton ;  and  when  that  monastery  was 
dissolved,  th6  lands  belonging  to  Stavordale  Priory  were 
granted  to  John,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

This  priory  has  undergone  an  alteration  not  uncommon  to 
monastic  structures.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  farm  house 
and  bam.  The  latter  was  formerly  the  chapel  of  the  monastery, 
and  still  retains  some  Gothic  arches  and  carved  timber  work. 
In  the  porch  is  a  bason  for  holy  water,  and  from  the  top 
rises  a  turret,  used  as  a  receptacle  for  a  bell.  Though 
the  ^lendour  of  this  sacred  mansion  is  now  entirely  lost,  the 
scenery  around,  says  Maton,  is  sufficiently  picturesque  to 
excite  interest,  and  **  render  it  worthy  of  being  commemorated 
by  the  pencil.** 

About  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Bruton  is  situated  the 
loUage  of  Castle  Carey.'^'  It  had  formerly  a  castle,  which  Wil- 
liam Lovell,  its  lord,  defended,  during  the  civil  wars  in  King 
Stephen's  reign,  against  that  monarch's  forces.  From  this  period 
no  further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  history,  so  that  the  place  on 

which 

•  Mfltott't  Western  Comities.  t  CoUiiisoii,  ToL  III.  p.  35. 

t  Lelsnd't  It  VI.  76. 
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which  it  stood  is  scarcely  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
being  only  marked  by  an  intrenched  area  of  about  two  acres, 
called  the  camp^  from  which  implements  of  war  and  bolts  of 
iron  have  been  trequently  dug  up. 

Castle  Carey  has  a  charter  for  holdjng  markets,  but  they 
have  been  discontinued  for  many  years,  except,  occasionally, 
from  Allhallow-tide  to  Easter.  Here  was  also  a  manor-house, 
now  almost  entirely  demolished,  in  which  Charles  the  Second 
sheltered  himself  afler  the  battle  of  Worcester. 

This  place  contains  a  church  which,  though  of  small  di-> 
mensions,  has  a  very  pleasing  appearance,  being  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  kept  in  excellent  repair.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
a  chancel,  and  side  ailes,  all  of  which  are  covered  over  with 
lead.  At  the  one  end  of  it  is  an  embattled  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  spire. 

The  country  around  this  village  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
the  society  to  be  found  there  so  respectable,  that  it  is  deservedly- 
considered  as  a  place  of  agreeable  retirement. 

Cadbury-North^  is  a  considerable  parish,  in  the  hundred  of 
Cat  ash  ^  about  eleven  miles  soutli  of  Shep  ton-Mallet.  It  if 
situated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  In 
the  reign  o^  Henry  the  Sixth,  William  Lord  Botreaux  founded, 
"  or  rather  intended  to  found,"  a  college  at  this  place.*  The 
church  was  built  by  Elizabeth  Lady  Botreaux,  about  the  year 
1427,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  It  is 
a  large  stately  pile,  beautifully  situated  on  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  tlose  to  the  manor-house,  which,  as  appears  by  a  date  over 
one  of  the  doors  in  the  great  hall,  was  built  m  the  year  1581. 
In  the  church  are  a  fevr  monuments  and  inscriptions,  particu* 
larly  one  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Magdalen  Hastings,  wife  of 
Sir  Francis  Hastings,  Knight.  This  epitaph,  which  is  cut 
on  a  brass  plate,  on  the  wall,  besides  the  necessary  memoranda 
in  prose,  has  no  fewer  than  ninety-six  lines  of  poetry,  divided 

int9 

*  Bishop  Tannei't  Notitia  Monastica,  p.  47r. 
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into  ttanzaft  of  six  linet  each.    ThiB  daborate  eiltekm  infonDi 
IM,  tbatladjr  Mary  was  a  very  good  vicgra; 

^  When  ehoise  of  firiendb  bronght  her  to  marriage-bed,** 

much  against  her  will,  as  her  ^*  youth  were  tyde  to  age  fare 
apent''  Her  first  lord  dying,  ^'  her  ears  shee  stopt  from  all 
di^wadcrs  voice»"  and  took  to  herself  a  husband  more  con- 
genial to  her  taste  thau^her  first,  though,  it  should  seem,  /*  of 
meaner  state  than  herself."  With  this  husband  she  lived  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  devoted  herself  to  works  of  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. The  epitaph  then  goes  on  to  state  her  last  sickness,  and 
how  that  she  employed  three  preachers,  who  '^by  turns" 
assisted  her.  in  her  devotions  till  she  died,  on  the  fburteentli  of 
June,  ,159^ 

Cadhttry'Souih  is  a  small  parish,  a  little  to  the  south  of  that 
last  mentioned.    The  neighbourhood  of  this  place  is  uncom- 
monly grand  and  picturesque,  and  is  said  to  have  beai  the^  seat 
of  some  great  military  action  in  ancient  times.    Near  the  vil- 
lage of  Cadbury  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  famtMis 
fortifications  in  this,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  county.    It  it 
situated  on  the  northern  extremity  of  a  ridge  of  high  hills, 
commanding  an  extensive  prospect.     Old  topographers  call  it 
Camaletf  of  which  Leland*  gives  the  following  account :   *^  At 
the  very  south  ende  of  the  chirche  of  South  Cadbyri  standith 
Camallate,  sumtyme  a  famose  toun  or  castelle,  upon  a  very 
torre  or  hill,  wunderfully  enstrengthenid  of  nature,   to    the 
which  be  two  enteringes  up  by  very  stepe  way,  one  by  north- 
este  and  another  by  south-west.    The  very  roote  of  the  hille 
whereon  this  forteres  stode  is  more  than  a  mile  in  cumpace.    In 
the  upper  part  of  the  coppe  of  the  hille  be  four  diches,  or 
trenches,  and  a  bulky  wauUe  of  ycrth  betwixt  every  one  of 
them.     In  the  very  toppe  of  the  hille,  above  al  the  trenchis,  iB 
magna  area^  or  campes^  of  a  twenty  acres  or  more  by  estima-' 
tion,  wher  jm  dyverse  places  men  may  se  fundations  and  mdera 
•f  walles.    Ther  was  much  dusky  blew  stone  that  people  of  the 
Vol.  XIIL  H  h      ^  '        vUlages 

*  Utstnuy,  Vol.  U.  p.  46. 


riUagttk  thMby  1mA  mryid  mmy.  Tfm  Mp  withjr»tiHi  upper 
wauile  18  twenty  acres  tf  paomod  ami  sioiii,  apd  halh  bene^Aea 
jdowidy  and  borne  very  good  come.  Much  gold,  Jylver,  aikl 
coper  of  the  Romaine  coynes  hath  bene  Hffimd  ther  yn  plouing» 
and  Kkewiae  m  the  feld«  at  the  rootes  of  this  hille,  with  many 
other  and^e  thinges,  and  especially  by  Este.  Ther  was  found, 
in  handnum  memorid,  a  horseshoe  of'sylver  at  Camallate.  The 
people  can  tdl  nothing  ther  but  that  they  have  hard  say  that 
Arture  rotich  resortid  to  Camallate.  Diverse  Tillages  there 
d>out  here  the  name  of  Camelat  by  an  addition,  as  Quene  Ca- 
malet,  and  other/'  This  learned  and  accurate  topogra{4ier  and 
antiquary,  speaking  of  this  fortress  in  another  of  his  works,* 
bursts  out  in  a  straih  of  rapture  but  seldom  allowed  to  the  feel- 
ing of  an  antiquary :  "  Good  God  !'*  says  he,  **  What  tast 
ditches !  what  high  ramparts  1  what  precipices  are  here  j  In 
short,  it  really  appears  to  me  to  be  a  wonder  of  nature  and 
art !''  This  hill  is  thus  described  by  Selden,  in  the  year  1612 : 
**  By  South-Cadbury  is  that  Csimelet ;  a  hill  of  a  mile  compass 
at  the  top ;  four  trenches  circling,  and  'twi^t  every  of  them  an 
earthen  wall ;  the  content  of  it,  within,  about  twenty  acres, 
full  of  ruins  and  relics  of  old  buildings.  Among  Roman  coins 
there  found,  and  other  works  of  antiquity,  Stowf  speaks  of  a 
silver  horseshoe  there  digged  up  in  the  memory  of  our  fkthers.^'^ 
Dr.  Stukeley  asserts  thatt  his  place  belonged  to  the  Romalia^ 
and  says  that  it  is  made  in  the  solid  rock ;  has  three  or  four 
ditches  quite  round,  sometimes  more,  its  figure  squarisb>  but 
conforming  to  the  slope  of  the  hiH.  The  area  upward^'of  thirty 
acres.  A  higher  work  within,  ditched  round,  is  caOed  King 
Arthur's  palace,  and  might  have  been  the  prsetorium,  and  have 

served 

*  Aasertio  Ariburi,  in  Vol.  V,  CoQeclaiiea,  pp.  SS,  99.  Hkwordt  art : 
Dii  boni,  qnantuin  bic  profiuidisftiinarain  fossarum !  qnot  hie  <gest»  ttam 
valla?  qiue  demuin  prccipitia!  Atque,  mi  paucis  finlani;  videtnr  niba 
qaidem  asse  et  artis  et  nature  miracalum. 

t  From  Leland.  |  lUostratioos  to  Drayton's  Poly-piMoo,  p.  f4« 

f  Itinerariam  Cnrioswn,  L  p.  14%  150,  pt  xliil. 
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4t»vcdfltitti  «e«k  TlMMMpait  b  nrnde-oT  g^M  aUMMtoyerecl 
with  earth,  With  only  one  entrance  fhwi  A»  eaMi,  ftiafded  by 
ilx  «r  Mren  dildiet;  Mairf  iwiid  Mmmt  auppoaed  for  sfings 
fiff  OfodMMnns  iHPMwfbeMi  4lwJ0ttJXi  in  #^  cAmp.  Rottian 
coins,  and  odMr  roUci,  liif e  iMon  Ibond'in  -^mtf  here,  and -tfl 
the  coiaiii#y  roood.  The  eoina  were  efaMljr  those  of  Antbitfiittt 
and  Piualiha,  VarkMH  camp  nmutk^  aiid  remaltis  of  ifd]M^ 
e^piige,  have  been  ibMd  at  tke^top^  and  aho  fle«f  Ute  narer^ 
Allittgvj^Hng  ifr  the  flmith  dRch,  called  K»^  Autkur^s  WM. 
CtMtei  te  of  opinion,  that  this  fortreia  may  proMrfy  hate 
been'  tMt  OaAibergion,  OKiHioned  by  Kennfna,*  where,  as  iMs 
wrtter'ateat^  King  AVtfaur  oomplelely  ufeilLiew  the  Samns; 
bntthe^MS; copies  of  Kennius  disogreod  in  diis,  u  m  odier 
partlMUiri;  '  Wtiiers  are  inudh  divided  as  to  whtai  this^  plice 
owe^  iu  origin.  The  most  probable  conjMiure  seenit  to  b^ 
th«t  of  Slukciey»  wtie,  as  ire  have  beferei  obserted,  gircB  it . 
to  the  Romans;  there  bein^  no  nehtion  of  Camdet  hi  di6 
Norman  Survey* 

This  manor,  together  widi  tfiat  qf  Nortk>Cadmry,  bdonged 
to  the  Lords  Moeis,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  TIdrd,  and 
descended  by  marriage  to  the  fionfly  of  tfteConrtneys.  It  after- 
wards, by  marrlnge  witli  ^  one  of  die  richest  hcfresset  ev^r 
was  in  Bngland^f^  came  into  the  pofcsession  of  the  Hunget- 
(brd^ ;  and  aAerwards  to  ^at=  of  Sk*  Firanieis  Hastings,  who, 
hating  no  chiUben,  sold  b«%h  the  Cadbitry^  to  Ridiard  Nei^- 
man,  £SC|«  Jngh  Stewara  of  ^^etUninslef,  who  siufeieo  imdihr 
Oltter  Crondw^  ftr  his  attacAm^  to  ClMlcaMi^f  First,  aM 
was  rc^iHIfded  by  tlf^  succeeding  monaich  by  an  ai^^tncntsMta 
of  his  fitaniijr  arms,  of  gw0t,  a  portcsflUs  crd#ned  or«^  zxi 
tMA  flasmy  Cadbury  at  present  bCKiBlgs* 

Trie  'dmrdi  is  a  ssMn,  biit  neat  ecnpi^,  dedicated  to  Tlionias 
It  Bcdtet,  and  consisti  df  a  nare,  dMbcel,  sooth  m&,  aiid  a 

H  h  2  porch 

*  MS.  History  of  Britain,  cap.  (S,  p.  158.  Edit,  Bertr.  Havintl. 
f  Macna  BffitaDBia,  IV.  76S.    ,        %  Commoo,  II*  et,  Oi; 
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porch  oa  the  north  side.    It  hai  an  embattkd  tower  at  the  wcil 
end,  containiiig  five  beUa#* 

Qfieen  Camel  ifl  a  pariih  Of  some  extent,  about  nine  mika 
west  from  Wincannton,  and  coDdpriaea  a  amaM  iU-btiilt  town, 
Gonaiating  prmoipaUy  o£  ont  wkfe  street.  It  wm  a  place  of 
some  note*  before  it  was  nearly  deatroyed  by  fire,  in  the  begin- 
ning «f  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  now  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  in  itfl^  neighbouriieod  a  ranarkable  spring,  very  cold 
to.  the  touch,  and  effimalve  to  the  smell;  which  is  not  much 
uplike  bomt  gunpowder  mixed  with  water.  It  is  fenced  round 
wfUi  a  stone  wa^,  isaised  above  the  orditiary  level  of  the  river, 
whjdi^  however,  aoiy^mes  overflows  it;  when  they  lade  out 
tbc^wi^r  on,  the  faM  ef  the  flood,  and  the  well  is  again  filled  by 
th/».f  (4phes^i|US'  spifingk.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  used  with  success 
in  .scorphulous  ^aaes ;  and  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  country 
jpeople.  Tl^  cburcht  dedicated  to  St  Barnabas,  has  nothing 
remarkabfe  to  claim  ^e  notice  of  the  antiquary.  The  tower  is 
ninety  feet  high,  containing  a  clock  and  six  bells. 
;  WiNOAUNTON,  is  A  Small,  but  neat  town,  most  delight- 
fully aituaited  on  the  western  declivity  of  a  hill,  which  is  well 
cultivated,  and  shaded  with  wood.  It  is  watered  by  the  river 
Ca)e,  firom  whence  it  derived  its^  original  name,  Wincalton. 
This  town  contains  several  handsome  houses,  inns,  and  shops. 
The  houses  in  it  amount  to  nealy  tour  hundred  in  number,  and 
.the  inhabitants  fall  little  short  of  two  thousand.  These  carry 
en  a  considerable  trade  in  serges  and  stockings,  as  also  in 
cheese,  grcsit  qiiantitiea  ef  which  are  brought  hither  firom  the 
neighbouring  villages,  and  s<^d  to  dealers  in  London.  The 
market  is  held  here  on  Wednesday,  and  its  fairs  on  Easter 
Tuesday  and  the  twenty-ninth  ef  September.  Wmcaunton  pos- 
sesses  likewise  a.  workhouse  and  a  pooihouse.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  town,  on  the  road  to  Castle  Cary,  is  a  handsome  stone 

bridge 

*  Colltnion  II.  75.  Probmbly  this  tower  is  the  <<  stone  spire,*  which 
Mr.  Ooagh  says  is  **  not  meDtioned  by  Colihnon."  See  Additioas  to  Cam- 
ien,  Vel.L  p.9t. 


Mdge  over  the  Cale,  l>uilt  at>d  supported  at  the  «Kpeiic0'of  Che 
county. 

This  place  is,  beyond  doubt,  of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
noticed  even  in  the  time  of -the  Romans.  About  seventy  years, 
ago  an  urn  was  found  here,  filled  with  coins  of  that  people; 
and,  a  little  above  Sutton,  half  a  peck  of  the  same  sort  of  coin, 
with  pateras  and  other  antiquities,  were  dso  dug  up  ^  ait  a  lal^ 
period.  The  Saxon  Thmieft  were  long  in  posesssion  of  this  town. 
After  the  Conquest  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sevdb,  Lordi 
of  Castle  Cary,  with  which  manor  it  regularly  passed  through 
that  fiunily,  the  family  of  the  St.  Maurs,  and  the  Zouehes, 
till,  by  the  attainder  of  John  Lord  Zoudi  and  St.  Maur,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  was 
granted  by  that  monarch  to  Giles  Lord  Daubeny.  The  manor, 
however,  still  continues  in  the  family  of  the  Seymours.  Marsh 
Ctmrti  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Seymours  and  Zouches^  is  sitU" 
ated  about  three  mHes  distant  from  the  town. 

This  town  has  been  rendered  renuvkable  by  its  bong  the 
place  where  the  first  blood  was  shed  during  the  Revriution  ia 
1688 ;  the  Prince  of  Orange  having,  shortly  after  his  hmding 
at  Torbay,  attacked  h^%  a  party  of  the  king's  dragooM,  and 
put  many  of  them  to  the  sword. 

The  church  of  Wineaunton  Sr  a  pretty  large  edifice,  plain  fill 
its  exterior  structure,  but  very  handsome  within,  it  was  built 
at  an  early  period,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  arid  St«  Aml/f 
Since  then  it  has  undergone  considerable  alterations ;  Che  chan- 
cel having  been  rebuilt,  and  the  church  new  roofed  and  win- 
dowed, in  the  year  1748.  This  church  -is  ntoety-two  feet  in 
length  and  fifty-two  in  breadth,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south  ailes,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  are  covered  with  lead.  At  the  west  end  is  a  plain 
square  tower,  containing  a  dock  and  five  bells.  In  tiie  church- 
jrard  there  are  several  monuments,  opne  of  which,  however,  aro 
jn  any  way  remarkable,  either  for  the  beau^  of  their  archittc- 

HhS  torf 

•  Stokekj't  Itia.  Gariot.  1 150,  f  CoUinton,  Vol.  IIL  p.  S4. 
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ture  or  lb*  ceUbrity  <^  thote  to  wboie  memocy  they  hte^e 
been  erected. 

WELLS. 

Hie  tdro  of  WeUk  9kmi^  in  the  hundred  of  Welk-Fonim, 
kaoid  to  hare  been  mt  one  time  the  first  city  in  the  county  0£ 
Somenec  Etoa  at  thia  d^y,  thoij^  &r  inferior  to  Bath  in 
tfkmiox  of  nypeerance  and  faahiontdile  ^loganee^  it  hm  conaU 
daraUe  ctainii  to  the  attanliion  of  the  topographer,  and  poaeetsei 
maagr  ohsna»  for  the  lover  of  sociid  retiramenL  la  thb  cilgr  and 
ili  aeighbourhoody  the  aatnraliet  a|id  antiquary  will  find  numeroul 
aubjects  of  curiosifyand  interest.  The  uneomQuon  irtractiire  of 
die  Mendip  Hilk,  their  nMoeral  productionsi  ^od  prodigioui 
obemis,  solicit  the  inveslagali^A  of  the  fooner ;  while  the  ktter 
ig  oidled  to  exiunine  some  of  the  finest  reaiaina  of  ancient  ecde^ 
aiastical  architecture^  which  in  this  oonntry  kaire  eacifftd  the 
dfDiolation  of  the  elements,  or  Ibe  ravage^  of  w«av  The  hMtfry 
oC  ila  roijgions  ioatitutions  ia  morePTor  vdl  irorahy  of  iregard, 
aa  affardisig  tiutt  moaUnemorahte  wanplea  of  ihe  uactttaioty 
oC  hiimsp  grandeur  and  princely  finrour>  in  the  lives  of  Giscv 
Godwin,  and  Wolsey.  In  the  aa^^  records  we  tiaoe  wuiy 
wlancboly  instances  of  the  horrors  of  religious  bigotry. 

The  loundation  and  endoirment  of  a.  monastery,  or  religioua 
coUf^ga^  in  ancient  times^  generally  drew  to  its  neighbourhood 
a  nunbor  o^people,  who  were  allured  either  by  nM>tnres  of 
BUfwrstition  or  interest.  From  such  establisl^nients  many  of 
our  ciliea  devivod  their  origin ;  and  thi^  wo  beUe^Fe,  to  have 
b^en  the  only  advantage  the  country  aver  received  ft^om  theos. 
A  Aiaarable  ooaipenaatien  indeed  for  tbe  n^aoy  ages  of  montash 
bondage  aad  inteilootual  d^fradation  which  they  entailed  upon 
mankinds  Bu^  when  mipentilion,  or  fnn^riciflwi,  hdds  up  the 
mirror  to  naiturc^  it  is  hapfyr  ii^  the  rnnatleat  spot  esqape  invier- 
sioA  and  delbnsitgs 

The  city  of  Wells  owes  its  espstence  to  the  pious  zeal  of 

Ina, 
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IiM,  iung  of  the  Weft  SftxoBS,  who  built  a  colk^te  church 
here,  m  honour  of  St.  Andrew,  so  early  at  the  year  7M.    It 

*  was  not,  however,  iacecporated  till  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
First.  Kisf  John  afterwards  confimed  ttie  chaHer,  erected  the 
city  iftto  a  free  borough,  and  granted  the  cittfisens  a  free  market 
on  Sundays,  and  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Catherine's 
Day,  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Crossy  and  the  morrow  €ff  St. 
John  the  Biq>tist.  The  corporation  was  tiien  styled,  **  The 
Master  and  Commanalti/ of  the  Borough  of  fVdlsf**  but,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  city  was  re-incorporated  nnder 
the  name  of  **  The  Matfor^  Master ^  and  Burgesses^  of  the  City 
^  WsUsJ^  This  borough  sends  two  members  to  parlianaent,  who 
were  at  first  chosen  at  the  counly  court,  but,  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  the  mayor  and  commonalty. 

Wells  is  very  pleasantly  situated  under  the  Mendip  Hills, 
which  recede  ftom  it  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  sheltering 
it  to  the  north,  while  fertile  and  extensive  meadows  range 
themselves  to  the  south.  This  city,  though  small,  is  populevs, 
and  generally  well  laid  out.  The  streets  are  clean  and  commo- 
dious. The  buildings  for  the  most  part  neat,  and  not  unfre* 
quently  elegant.  Its  noble  cathedral,  and  St.  Cuthbert's  church, 
with  their  rising  towers,  give  it  an  ahr  of  dignity  and  grandeur, 
and  deeply  imjnress  the  rdigtous  visitant  with  feelings  of  piety 
and  venesation. 

Tbe  ancient  appdlations  of  this  dty  were,  TetiUsome^  Tu* 
sUngtmief  Tidsngton^  TheodoruduMum^  Wehoe^  Wieiea^  and  Fen* 
tktdU  The  name  Wells  it  derived  firom  a  remarkable  spring, 
oaUed  St.  Andreafs  Wdl^  vulgarty,   B&ttomless  Weii'j  which 

'  rises  near  the  episcopal  palace.  Hence  issues  a  very  copious 
atream,  whidi,  afker  encffcHng  the  palace,  transmits  ilfeelf 
tfirough  the  seudi*west  parts  of  die  city.  This  well  is  supposed 
lo  possess  medicinal,  and  even  tmrao^dous  properties,,  being 
the  ftvottrite  well  of  St.  Andrew.  This  opinion  it  was  which 
indiiced  King  Ina  to  fix  upon  this  spot  as  a  proper  situation  for 
aeectinga  collegiate  dmrch  in  honour  of  that  sidnt. 

Hk  marfcetf  boe  is  wide  and  afay.  Here  there  fbratarfy  stood 
H  h  4  a  curious 
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a  curioiUi  ero86y  built  in  1342,  by  Bkhop  Knight  and  De$M 
Woolman,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor.  Thi»  Btructare 
was  si^ported  by  stone  pillars^  and  over  the  arch  was  a  ro<mif 
originally  intended  for  the  transaction  of  public  businew.  The 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a  small  turret.  Round  the  cornice 
t/as  a  Latin  inscription^  in  memory  of  its  founder,  and  expressire 
of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed* 

Near  the  site  of  this  cross  the  present  city  conduit  stands. 
It  was  erected  by^  Bishop  Beckington,  about  th^  year  145L 
It  is  a  handsome  structure,  of  a  hexagonal  tshape^  embellished 
with  Gothic  niches,  roses,  &c.  and  crowned  with  a  conical 
roof.  The  water  of  this  conduit,  which  supplies  the  city,  is 
conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  from  an  aqueduct,  also  the  gift  oi 
Bishop  Beckington,  situated  near  the  source  of  St.  Andrew's 
spring,  between  the  catl\edral  and  the  bishop'^  palace.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  services  of  this  prelate  to  their  city,  the 
burgesses  were  wont  annually  to  visit  his  tomb  in  procession, 
and  offer  qp  prayers  for  his  soul ;  a  solemnity  instituted  by  him- 
self, from  tha^  anxiety  for  sublunary  immortality,  whidi  directs 
lUike  the  actions  of  the  churchman,  the  sceptic,  and  the 
^la^onist. 

The  college  of  Wells,  as  already  menjtioned,  was  founded  by 
Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  the  year  704.  In  766,  Ke* 
neulf,  succesor  to  Sigebert,  in  the  West  Saxon  territories,  be- 
stowed upon  this  church  eleven  manses  and  &rms,  situated  on 
the  river  Welve,  contiguous  to  the  valley  of  Wanscomb,  for  the 
support  of  its  clergy,  who  were  originally  only  four  in  number. 
In  the  same  state  did  thi^  religious  seminary  continue  to  subsist 
till  the  year  905,  when  it  was  erected  into  a  |>ishop's  see,  and 
the  province  of  Somerset  assigned  to  the  incumbent,  as  hk 
diocese  and  seat  of  jurisdiction.  This  prelate  was  succeeded 
by  Wiffeline,  who  became  very  remarkable  for  his  piety  and 
learning.  He  it  was  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
cathedral,  which  having  been  raised,  improved,  and  adorned 
by  his  successors,  has  always  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
jnost  splendid  specimenfi  of  religious  ardiitecture  in  Expand. 

This 
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^!rM8  cathedral  is  of  the  form  of  a  cross.  Its  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  three  hnndred  and  eighty  feet,  and  its  breadth  one 
hundred  and  thirty.  In  the  centre  of  the  transepts  rises  a  large 
quandrangular  tower,  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  high,  the 
base  of  which  rests  upon  four  broad  arches,  and  contains  five 
belk.  This  tower,  Mr.  Maton  thinks  rather  too  heavy,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  edifice.  The  length  of  the  nave  is 
one  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  which  is  separated  firom  the  two 
side  ailes  by  eighteen  clustered  pillars,  nine  on  each  side,  sup- 
porting pointed  arches.  The  extent,  from  the  choir  to  the 
altar,  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet.  Behind  the  latter  is  the 
truly  elegant  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  which  is  jfifty-two  feet 
in  length,  and  thirty-fiye  in  breadth,  ornamented  with  Gothic 
windows,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate  workmanship.  The 
western  front  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  towers,  in  one  of  which 
there  is  a  chime  of  six  very  large  bdls.  This  west  front  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  fmest  and  most  q)lendid  pieces  of  Oothic 
architecture  in  Europe.  It  is  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 
figures,  of  exquisite  carved  workmanship,  placed  in  ornamented 
niehes,  or  canopies,  supported  by  elegant  slender  pillars  of 
beautiful  polished  marble.  At  the  top  are  the  images  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  and  below  them  are  the  hierarchs,  popes,  princes, 
and  bishops.  One  wh<rie  line  of  this  front  is  occupied  in  the 
display  of  a  curious  grotesque  representation  of  the  resurrec* 
don,  in  which  is  expressed  the  various  attitudes  of  the  resus- 
citated bodies,  emerging  from  their  earthly  mansions.  The^ 
larger  statues,  which  adorn  the  lower  part  of  this  front,  are  also 
interspersed  with  other  scriptund  representations,  pourtrayed  in 
groups  of  high  relief.  Eadi  side  of  the  great  buttresses  is  filled 
with  figures,  as  large  as  life,  of  kings,  queens,  abbots,  popes, 
and  cardinals.  On  the  wall,  a  little  way  fhmi  the  ground,  there 
is  the  foUowmg  inscription:  ^j^  ffOm  3o^  US  PnttfUe  fCittT 

Bishopa  and  dignitaries  occupy,  in  profiisioB^  the  constorated 
dust  ns^der  tkis  noble  adiAee,  the  tntemal  decorations  of  which 

are 
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are  for  the  isiofit  part  moniuaenial  ^rectiaos  to  tbeir  mamoryl 
Here  Ibe  body  of  Ina,  t^e  first  feuader  ^  the  obnrch,  is  aaid 
to  repose.  HjBre  atse  rest  the  asiies  of  maaj  prelates^  4if 
wJiomiitde  is  kBOivn,  and  still  lesi^  me  presume,  is  wortby  of 
record.  We  could  wish  that  diw  naiawWedopimon$9  their  auper* 
stitioQ  and  bigotry,  ivare  forgotten  with  t)ie  historj  of  tlMir 
lires,  or  recdUeded  only  to  exoite  iMiorrence  alike  agabwl 
persecution  Jtnd  fanaticism,  and  to  lead  us  aerio«sly  to  embrace 
the  sober  dictates  of  rational  Christianity.  Hie  fiirieua  and  in- 
tolerant votary  .of  a  fiartieiilar  persuasion  is  certainly  a  mora  idan- 
geBoua^aeny  %o'tb«  peace  and  teppiaess  «f  ntaaJcind  than  Ae 
■net  invelerate  ac^c  -to  vdlgious  belief. 

On  the  south  side-of  the  cathednd  k  tibte  cfeister,  «^idi  Ji 
radtonad  a£ne  building.  The  vneM  side  of  it  is  one  huaidred 
asid  sixty-two  feet  ia  length,  and  was,  together  with  ike  adioel 
and«Kehequer  over  it,  built  by  Bishop  Bedungton.  Its  south 
side  isioae  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  and  was  begna 
by  the  stae  bishop,  but  IdEk  to  be  completed  l^ThomaaHewyY 
Treasurer  of  WeUs,  and  Ardideaeon  of  Cornwall.  The  eaat 
aide  is  a  hundred  and  ^r-nine  ftet  in  lei^th,  and  ^vas  the  wtirk 
of  Biriiop  Bubwith*  It  has  aamaH  chapel  beneath,  and  alibiaiy 
above. 

The  duq^-house  is  a  building  of  an  octagonal  focm,  fifiy- 
twofeet  every  way,  si^^rted  by  a  central  clustered  pillar,  bi 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  to  the  north  of  Kipg  Ina's  monument 
is  a  neat  small  chapel,  between  two  piHars,  called  ButejtAfa 
Cbapdf  where  that  prelate  lies  interred.  C^iposite  to  this  diapd« 
iI^o  between  two  pillars,  is  another,  called  Knigkfs  CkapJf  al- 
though  built  by  one  of  Beckington^s  ^Kecutors.  Adjoining  to  itia 
a  atone  pu^t,  evaated  by  BWiop  Knight,  who  waa  buried  under 
a  hurge  slab  of  omAle,  at  a  little  distance  ftom  it.  In  the  south 
aile,  opposite  the  choh*,  is  a  diflpel  of  excellent  woricmanriiqp, 
in  which  thiere  is  an  alabaster  effigy  of  Bishop  BecUugbmf  with 
a  skeleton  beneath  it.  At  the  upper  end  of  Oe  dioiriaadiapely 
jedicatad  to  8t.  Celh^m^,  conHuniag  a  stetiie,  in  faOpeopor- 

tion. 
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lion*  of  BUhop  Drokenford;  and  opposite  fUs^chapel  is  another, 
called  MUUm^s  Chapel^  also  ornamented  with  several  monomenta 
and  effigies.  In  the  north  ailes  there  are  other  chapeii,  noaa 
•f  which,  however,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  mention  particu- 
larly, except  that  contahiing  Pa^^r  I«^A^^s  cioci.  This  dock, 
the  work  of  a  monk  of  Glastonhiiry,  is  one  of  the  most  oorioua 
pie^  of  anci^t  mechanism  extuit*  It  has  an  astronomical 
dial,  surmounted  by  a  barrier  of  small  figures  on  horsdiack» 
tepreBenCing  knights  at  tilts  and  toomaments,  which,  bj^  a 
movement  of  the  machinery,  are  ludicrously  hurried  round  in 
rapid  circumvolution^. 

The  College  of  Views,  adjoinmg  Idbe  calhedralt  waa  ibuwded 
by  Raifk  de  Stdofia.  It  consists  of  a  double  row  of  twenty-two 
houses,  with  a  chapel  at  the  upper  end,  and  a  hall  over  the 
oourt^fate,  buik  by  Bishop  finghua,  amd  enlarged  by  Beck- 
ington.  Of  sevtfalgatewi^  leadii^  into  the  coUcge^lose,  that 
on  the  east  side,  a^i^inii^  the  eatbedral  bridges^  is  the  finest. 
It  has  over  it  a  gallery  of  communicntion  from  the  church  to 
the  vicar's  area,  with  a  vast  fii^  of  steps  ait  each  «xiremi^* 
The  archdeacon's  house,  the  reaidoioe  of  Iha  cakhcated  Poly- 
dofe  Viigil,  author  of  De  rerum  itwenboriiuSf  and  a  HJatory 
of  England,  is  now  converted  into  an  assembly-room.  Be- 
tween this  house  and  the  west  gate  of  the  dose  is  a  large 
luHidsonie  house,  built  by  Dean  Gui^orp,  who  had  the  honour 
of  cntertaiaiag  here  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  on  his  return  finmn 
die  west  of  England. 

»Southward,ashortway  firom  the  cathedral,  stands  the  Bishop  V 
Palace,  a  noble  old  buHding^  of  an  august  and  vaneraUa  ap- 
pearance, and  oaere  resembling  the  fiMrtifiod  mansion  of  a  miK- 
tary  baropy  than  the  residence^  a  peacefUminiaSar  of  rdigjnn. 
Its  walls  encompass  a  space  of  seven  acres  of  gaomull  and  aro 
flanked  by  redoubts  and  baifHBoms.  A  deep  finsa,  or  moat, 
suppttsd  with  water  fipom  St.  Andrew's  weU,aurpoimdstha^ola» 
ami^  on  the  north  side^  ia  a  bridge  and  Mlri^  yiteh^uac^  9W^ 
iagasanentrance  to  the  exterior  court    OntheeaataideoftiM 

court 
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coxirt  18  a  dwelling  hoiise,  containing  several  laf  ge  and  handsimie 
apartments,  with  an  elegant  chapel.  On  the  s6uth  side  of  dte 
court,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance,  the  great  hall  formerly 
stood.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  having  been  demolished  by  Sir  John 
Gates,*  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  for  the  sake  of  the 
lead  which  covered  its  "roof.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty 
^et  in  length,  and  nearly  seventy  in  breadth,  and  had  a  hand- 
some arched  porch,  with  a  vault,  and  a  chamber  over  it.' 

St;  Cuthbert's  church  is  a  handsome  building,  in  the  florid 
Gothic  style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  square  tower,  containkig 
aix  bells.  Near  it  are  two  alms-houses,  besides  the  hospital, 
founded  by  Bishop  Bubwith,  and  endowed  for  thirty  poor  men 
and*  women.  There  is  also  in  this  city  a  charity  school,  for 
forty  boys  and  girls,  erected  in  1714. 

iTie  history  of  Wells  is,  in  truth,  a  history  of  its  religious 
institutions;  all  the  events  relating  to  it  worthy  of  notice  be- 
ing chiefly  brought  about  by  its  pious  pastors.    To  them  are 
to  be  attributed  all  the  changes  which  have  at  any  time  taken 
place  in  it;  all  its  dissensions,  civil  and  religious,  and  all  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  it  ever  possessed.    The  collegiate 
church,  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  founded  by  Ina,  king 
of  the  West  Saxons.    It  was  afterwards  endowed  with  several 
farms,  or  manses,  by  Kenulf,  the  successor  of  Sigebert,  for 
the  support  of  its  clergy,  which  were  then  only  four  in  number. 
In  this  state  it  continued  till  tlie  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  bishop's  see,  and  the  province  of 
Somerset  assigned  to  the  incumbent,  for  his  diocese,  and  seat  of 
jurisdiction.f     He  was  succeeded  by  Wifeline,  a  person  iUus- 
triouB  for  his  piety  and  learning,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
cathedra],  which  is  still  considered  as  a  splendid  specimen  of 
religious  architecture.     About  the  year  1059,  Giso,  a  native 
of  St.  Trude,  who  had  raised  himself  to  be  chaplain  to  Edward 
die  Confessor,  was  elected  to  that  see,  when  on  an  embassy 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  himself.    On 
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his  enti^  to  his  diocese^  he  found  the  estitcA  ef  the  dnirch  in 
pad  condition:  for  Harold,  Earl  of  Wetsex,  having,  together 
with  hiB  father,  Godwin,  £arl  of  Kent,  beeh*  banidied,  1^ 
estates  were  confiscated,  and  bestowed  on  the  cathedral  of 
yTeOs.  To  revenge  this  injury,  he  landed  in  the  comty  ai 
Somerset,  levied  conttibodons  among  his  former  tuttnts,  de* 
spoiled  the  church  of  its  ornaments,  drove  «wa^  the  caiiqas,  and 
$&zeA  their  effects*'  Giso  expostulated  with  the  king  i»  this 
■object  in  vain;  but  he  ^received  from^  the  Queen,  Harold's  sis* 
ter,  the  joaiqor  of  Mweh  atod  Mndgeley,  «as  a  trifling  oompenaa* 
lion  for  the  injui^:  sustained  by  his  biBhoprio.  '  Shortly  after, 
Harold  being  restoved  tor&vour,  Gi^o  |ras  in  his  torn  banished ; 
and  when  that  monarek  came  to  iht  throne,  he  resumed  the 
greater  part  of  those  estates  of  ^  which  he  had  been  deprived* 
Giso  continued  in  btbishment  till  the  advancement  of  the  Con- 
queror, what  he  and  his  estates  were  restored  to  the  bishopric  of 
Wells,  except  a  small  part  of  them  which  ^ad  been  given  to  the 
ibonastery  of  Gloucester.  Soon  as  Giso  was  reinstated,  he  made 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  recover  all  the  estates  which  had  been 
af  any  time  wrested  from  the  church;  and  m  this  he  succeeded 
so  weU,  that  he  found  himself  enabled  to  i4>point  an  additional 
number  of  canons,  and  to  set  a  provost  over  them,  as  wtH  as 
those  ahready  in  orders.  He  also  built  a  cloister,  a  hall,  and 
dorpiltory.  To  him  succeeded  John  de  Villula,  who  had  in 
early  life  practised  as  a  physician  in.  Bath,  with  considerable 
success;  but  whose  k>ve  of  power  very  soon  led  him  to  forsake 
his  profession,  to  assume  the  pontifical  authority.  His  restless 
disposition,  aided  by  a  strong  attachment  to  Bath,  induced  him 
to  remove  the  episcopal  seat  to  that  city,  after  he  had  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  buildings  erected  there  by  his  predecessor* 
He  renounced  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Wells,  and  styled  himadtf 
Bishop  of  Bath;  where  he  rebuilt  the  monastery  wfaidi  had 
been  demolished,  and  named  a  prior  to  preside  over,  ils  rdi^ 
gieuift  instead  of  abbots,  the  former  superiors  of  these  holy 
Benedictintf. 

Robert, 
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Robert)  ft  iMbk of  Lewte»  in  SunteXi  watthe  third  Wthop  of 
B«tk«  '  Thii  pMbte^  not  conttot  with  ecdenastical  h<Nioiii% 
tiiou|^  praper  te  embroil  hims^  in  the  <pitrrelt  of  King  8t8» 
pken  and  tlM  Bmpms  Maad,  In  order  to  attract  die  nottoe  of 
the  varU  to  hia  poUtical  importance.  One  Creffirey  TaB>al^ 
ooouMB^ofihoianperial  fiiroes,  having  coiR  into  Budi  in  th^ 
tapBOity  of>a  apjy  vaa  diacoTered  by  the  biahop,  and  detained 
bf  hiaa  in  durance^  The  inhahttanta  of  Bristol  being  apprned 
of  tfaii^  and  anxious  to  support  the  interest  of  Maud,  came  nm 
caqMCtedly  in  ft^body  to  Bath,  carried  off  the  bishop  anth  thctt 
to  Bristol,  and  impriaoned  him  in  the  castle.  Nor  woold  they 
cooaant  t6  deliver  him  up,  till  the  king  gave  them  aproniiae  ta 
Mkaae  Talbot,  whidihe  ulfeinuitely  did,  though  with  theutmoat 
rekdaace,  and  many  severe  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of 
the  bidiop»  ftr  allowing  himaelf  to  be  taken;  an  event  which 
he  tiiought  him  bribed  by  Maudes  party»  radier  to  oourtthsn 
avoid.  During  thia  period,  the  contentions  between  the  people 
of  Both  and  WeUs»  relative  to  theaeat  of  the  episcopal  stie,  be* 
caase  violent  in  the  extreme.  The  cotisei}oence  was,  that  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  the  htAap^  who  d^ 
cided,  that  the  bishops  of  this  diocese  diould  in  future  take 
tfa^  title  firoBi  both  citiasy  be  elected  by  joint  deputies,  and  be 
instaUad  first  at  Bath,  attd  then  at  Wells.  This  prdate  rebdk 
and  adorned  a  great  part  of  the  pnsent  cathedral. 

The  next  biAop  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  Reginald,  who  de- 
atrves  notice  in  the  history  of  the  latter  city,  as  beaig  the  first 
who  obtained  for  it  the  oonstitution  of  a  free  inodrporated 
.borough. 

Savaricus  came  next  to  hold  the  bidiepric  He  was,  hke  his 
prodecesaors,  Tittola  and  Lewes,  of  a  restless  and  taawguiagdis* 
position.  When  Bidutf d  the  First  was  confined,  in  his  return 
firom  BslaatiDO,  by  the  ensperor  of  Germany,  he  interested  faili- 
aalf  in  that  event  with  no  oAer  view  but  those  of  tcaiipoiaiir 
aggrandisement  to  hhnsel£  Being  related  to  the  emperor,  he 
insirted  on apromise  firom  Richard,  previous  to  his  retaase,  that 

the 
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die  flbbaey  of  Olaitnbuiy^  thtn  vMsne,  afcovldjbe  tboiCBlbrtii 
aBDtX6dtotfaebishQfHEic.«f  BmhaodWeQi*  T^effecttUs^U 
tmgtigti  to  ghre.up  ihm  ci^of  Bath ;  «n«l,  tramferring  the  epi»- 
oopd  wit  to  Glamonhmsty^  a^lcd  himiclf  '*  Bish^  ofGUaiw 
imy/*  till  luftdfettb*  He  was  buried  in  Batfa,  aad  liMLthofikt* 
loving  opitapk,  e^iMMive  of  his  fomhling  cUsporitMNS  ^pgmved 
ttpoa  hit  tomb  r 

*  Hotpes  f  rat  mando,  per  mnndiim  semper  aindo, 
Sic  siiprema  dies,  tib  tSM  prima  quiet. 

Joceline  de  Wells  waa  the  next  prelate  who  occupied  dm 
see.  In  his  time  the  laooks  of  Glastonbuiy  became  clamorous 
for  their  old  constitution,  which  they  at  last  obtained,  and  Jo- 
ca^Une  assumed  again  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells> 
undec  the  former  regulations.  This  title  has  ever  since  beea  re* 
tained  by  his  successors  in  that  diocese.  This  prelate  founded 
sevtcal  pi^ebendsy  and  first  ordained  vicars-choral,  instead  of 
caiu>os,  in  the  performance  of  divine  service.  He  built  tiro 
coatly  chapels,  one  at  Wookey,  and  t^  other  at  Wells.  He 
also  rebuilt  many  parts  of  the  church  itself,  which  1^  fidlen 
into  decay ;  particularly  the  west  end  of  it,  as  it  now  stands, 
of  polisl^  stone  and  marble. 

Qf  the  succeodiqg.  bishops  of  this  city,  with  the  exoeptioas  of 
JKalph  de  Salopia,  Beckington,  Wolaey,  and  Godwin,  nothing 
is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Welb  worthy  of  notice.  The 
two  fooner  we  have  already  remarked,  as  being  the  most  muni- 
ficent patrons  of  that  jee.  Godwin  was  celebrated  for  his  learo* 
ii^  and  the  ^%xl  he  took  in  the  reformation.  The  ^ory  and 
nisfortunes  of  Wolsey,  the  prime  minister  and  fovourite  of 
Henry,  ace  known  to  every  one;  being  recorded  with  iatereat 
tgr  the  historian,  impressed  by  the  moralist,  delinented  by  the 
pi^ter^  end  embellished  by  the  poet. 

The  Mendip  hflls,  in  the  vicini^  of  this  d^^  we  former^ 
weorionid  as  worthy  of  observation,  on  aocoynt  of  their  pecu- 
liar 
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liar  8tracture»  their  mcavationsy  and  the  richness  of  their  nunet. 
The  view  of  these  hills  is  black  and  rij^ged.  On  die  road  from 
Wells  to  Cheddar*  they  approach  and  recede  in  a  curiouB  ua- 
dulating  form.  Their  summits  are  every  where  covered  with 
large  knolls^  or  protuberances,  and  their  sides  intersected  with 
eoMmous  fissures;  whidi  give  them  at  onq^a  whimsieal  and 
terrific  appearance.  One  of  these  chasms  extends  nearly  a  aoile 
in  length,  displaying  to  the  eye  a  scene  truly  awful  and  sub- 
lime; In  many. places  its  rugged  walls  rise  more  than  four 
hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  and  at  others  fall  into 
oUiqulties  oF  dduble  that  elevation.  Here  are  caverns,  whose 
yawning  mouths  seem  to  mark  them  as  the  openings  of  gloomy 
axfcmm,  Hiese  rocks,  of  immense  magnitude,  hang  over  the 
tronendous  gulf,  holding  the  mind  of  the  astonished  spectator 
suspended  between  feelings  of  horror  and  sentiments  of  majestic 
grandeur. 

Among  the  caverns  of  Mendip,  Okey,  or,  as  some  call  it* 
Wokey  Hde,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mendoned.  It  is  &ta- 
ated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village  <tf  Wokey.  The 
approach  to  this  cavern  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  wOdly  magnificent.  In  the  side  of  the  hill  is 
formed  a  semi-oval  cove,  or  recess,  cut  transversely  Aoot  two 
hundred  feet  from  point  to  point.  At  the  bottom  of  dits  cove 
there  is  a  natural  arch^  thirty  feet  high  and  fbrly  broad,f  from 
which  issues  a  clear  rapid  stream,  and  impetuously  ni^es  over 
a  rocky  channel,  fringed  with  a  variety  of  aquadc  pluits  and 
mosses.  On  the  one  side  of  it  is  a  rocky  terrace,  which  leads  to 
the  cavern's  mouth.  The  entrance  to  this  is  narrow,  but  soon 
opens  into  a  i^acious  vault,  eighty  feet  high,  the  whole  roof 
and  sides  of  which  are  encrusted  with  sparry  concretions,  of 
w'himsical  shapes,  and  present  to  the  eye  a  grand  appearance  by 
torch  hght  The  water  dropping  from  the  roff  fbrms  large  pro- 
jections of  petrified  %ure8,  and  nodules  of  peBucid  spar  on 
the  floor.    The  passage  continuing  hence,  leads  by  a  dekcent 

la 
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to  another  vault,  somewhat  smaller,  and  below  this  a^  low  craggjr 
and  irregular  passage  opens  into  an  area,  nearly  circular,  i^ut 
forty  yards  in  diameter,  with  a  roof  of  a  cylindrical  form.  The 
One  side  of  this  area  has  a  fine  sandy  bottom,  and  on  the 
other  the  cold  Iknpid  stream  of  Wokey  water,  here  meeting 
with  the  rock,  intercepts  the  passage,  but  the  cavern  ex- 
tends a  considerable  distance  beyond  it.  Th^  floor  is  dirty, 
and  obstructed  by  fallen  pieces  of  rock ;  the  roof  in  some  places 
flat,  in  others  arched.  The  rock  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour, 
veined  with  cuddy  brown,  full  of  spar,  part  of  which  is  of  the 
columnar  kind,  with  some  masses  of  coral.  The  people  here 
fancy  many  apartments,  utensils,  and  animals,  belonging,  at 
ihey  suppose,  to,  the  witch  who  resided  in  Mb  cavern,  and 
whose  figure  they  point  out  to  the  visitant  in  a  sparry  alilbaster 
like  mas9.* 

Near  the  entrance  to  Wokey«>Hole  is^the  hamlet  of  that  name, 
watered  by  the  torrent  which  flows  from  the  cavern.  Here  was 
dug  up,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  large  oblong  ptate 
of  lead,  which  had  formerly  been  affixed  to  one  of  the  stones  ot 
trophies  erected  by  the  Ej^peror  Claudius,  to  commem^^te  the 
flnal  overthrow  of  the  Cangi  by  the  Proprstor  Ostorius,  in  the 
year  49.    Upon  dus  plate  was  the  following  inscription  ^— 

TI.  CLiWDIVS.  CAE 
»AR,  AVG.  P.  M. 
THIB.  P.  VIII.  IMP. 
XVI.  DE.  BRITAN.t 

The  Mendip  Hills  abound  with  lead,  which  is  conveyed  to 
Brastolf  and  firom  thence  distributed  to  other  parts.    In  the 
,  minea  of  these  hills  it  is  iree  for  every  Englishman  to  werkf 
unless  he  has  forfeited  his  right  by  stealing  any  of  the  working- 
took,  which  the  groversy  as  the  miners  ana  called,  frequently 
Wve  open  on  the  lulls,  or  only  inclosed  in  sHght  huts.    The 
^4^iode  of  punishing  delinquents,  in  this  particular,  is  somewhat 
curious.    The  party  convioted  ie  shut  up  in  one  of  these  hut% 
yoL.XIU*  li  which 
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which  is  gurrounded  with  dry  fern,  furze,  and  other  combus- 
tibles ;  these  being  set  fire  to,  the  criminal  is  permitted  to  makt 
tije  best  of  his  way  out,  by  breaking  down  the  hut,  but  he  is 
never  allowed  to  return  to  work  there  again.  This  punishment 
is  c^led  the  Burning  of  tfie  Hill.  Besides  lead,  there  are  se- 
veral other  fossils  found  in  these  hills.  They  abound  in  lapis,  ca- 
laminaris,  and  ochre.  Iron  ore  has  also  been  found,  and  even 
wrought  here. 

GLASTONBURY. 

This  town  is  situated  in  the  Isle  of  Amlon^  so  called  from 
its  apples^  or  from  Avallac^  a  British  chief,  said  to  have  first 
pitched  his  residence  here.  The  island  was  also  called  Inis 
fVitriUf  or  the  Glassy  Island,  either  from  the  glasttn  or  blue 
green  colour  of  its  surface,  or  because  it  abounded  with  glast  ot 
woad,  a  herb  used  by  the  aboriginal  natives  to  tinge  their  bodies. 

Like  Wells,  Glastonbury  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to  its  mo- 
nastic institutions,  which  claim  the  honour  of  having  existed 
from  a  period  nearly  coeval  with  Christianity.  According  to 
the  monkish  annals,  Glastonbury  abbey  was  first  instituted  bj 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  buried  the  body  of  our  Saviour, 
and  whom  Philip,  the  apostle  of  Gaul,  sent  to  preach  the  goqpel 
in  Britain. 

This  town  lies  nearly  ^ve  fiiiles  south  from  Wells,  in  a  low 
marshy  country.  It  was  first  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Ina,  about 
the  year  70B,  when  the  abbey  came  into  greater  repute  than 
formerly,  being  much  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  that  mo- 
narch. In  the  year  875  it  was  entirely  demolished  by  the 
Danes,  but  was  shortly  afler  rebuilt  by  King  Edmund,  the 
ninth  Saxoa  monarch,  who  exempted  its  inhabitants  from  all 
civil  impositions  and  oppressions,  and  rendered  it  entirely  sub- 
ject to  and  dependent  on  the  abbey.  In  this  state  it  remained 
till  the  year  1184,  when  both  town  and  abbey  wete  consumed* 
by  fire.  It  was  agaii »  rebuilt  by  Henry  the  Third,  and  once 
more  destroyed,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1276,  by  an 

earthquake^ 


tarthquakey  which  laid  the  whole  town  in  ruins,  and  precipi- 
tated the  church  of  St.  Michael  from  the  top  of  the  Tor  Hill. 
At  present  Glastonbury  consists  of  two  streets,  the  princi-* 
pal  of  which  runs  fVom  east  to  west,  where  stands  the  tnarket" 
cross ;  while  the  other  intersects  it  at  the  cross,  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  north  and  south.  Both  these  streets^  have  many  of 
their  houses  entirely  built  oi  stones  from  the  alibey.  Out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  old  abbot's  lodging,  on  the  east  of  the  secoitd  street, 
the  house  called  the  Abbey-houie  was  constructed  in  1714, 
and  adorned  with  arms  and  other  ornaments,  in  alto  relievo. 
The  arms  are  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  France,  and 
England,  quarterly ;  the  derices^  a  cross  between  two  cups ; 
the  initial  letters  of  the  abbots  Beer  and  Fromilnd,  an  ear  of 
barley,  with  pelicans,  roses,  pomegranates,  two  birds  with  ex- 
panded wings,  encbcled  with  a  mitred  garland,  being  devices 
for  beer,  qrmbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  others.  The  great 
gate,  which  formerly  led  into  the  abbey  arid  the  great  chcirch, 
is  now  become  an  inn.  In  this  house,  noft  long  since,  the 
abbot's  bed,  a  clumsy  piece  of  furniture,  was  shewn  t6 
strangers,  as  a  curiosity.  The  George  Inn,  situated  in  High 
Street,  was  formerly  an  hospital  for  the  entertainment  of  pil- 
grims resorting  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Joseph,  and  to  the  other 
religious  reliques,  to  be  mentioned  afterwards,  which  drew  such 
a  number  of  itinerant  devotees  to  this  hallo\^ed  spot.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  pilgrims  to  Glastonbury,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warner  tells 
us,  many  females  reposed  at  this  inn,  and  expresses  a  suspicion, 
founded  on  the  fact  of  there  being  an  under-passage  from  hence 
to  the  abbey,  which,  though  somewhat  libellous,  we  believe  to 
be  true,  that  they  not  unfrequently  spent  their  nights  in  the 
arms  of  my  *'  lord  abbot,"  and  his  brethren.  A  mode  of  worship, 
doubtless,  more  congenial  to  the  feelings  of  both  parties,  than 
paying  their  devotions  to  the  bloodless  rdiqtles  of  departed  skints. 
On  the  site  of  the  porter's  lodge  to  the  |>alace  there  was 
erected  a  good  dwelling-hcAise,  the  Owner  of  which,  in  the 
aeventeenth  century,  pulled  down  an  old  mantle-piece,  and 
placed  it  in  the  street,  fdiere  it  remained  for  seVetal  years. 

I  i  2  While 
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While  it  kgr  there  he  was  oSoreA  three  Ailling».fer  k»  baft  iv^ 
fused  to  sell  it  for  less  than  three  sihilUngsandfottrpefKe*  Mivf 
j^ears  after»  his  daughter,  being  about  t#  build  a  small  chawher^ 
ordered  a  woi^onan  to  use  it  in  conauuctivig  a  staira.  Incuttiaf 
it  the  Hia3on  found  nearly  qne  hundred  piecee  of  gold  eoina^ 
stamped  duiiog  the  reigns  of  Richard  the  Second  aad  Edvaid 
the  Thirds  each  of  which  were  sHppMod  to  be  ekreii  ahiliings 
in  value.* 

Above  the  George  Inn  there  is  aaotherhouBe»  in  which  there  is 
a  window  called  the  Tribunal,  ibrmeriy  omameiiiied  with  paintied 
glass  escutcheons,  and  anm  of  the  abbots,  kings  of  fiDglmd, 
and  other  bene&ctors.  On  tbe  souA  sMe  of  the  aame  street  is 
nn  hospital,  or  poor's  house,  founded  and  endowed  in  die  year 
151%  by  Abbot  Beer,  for  the  nuiintenance  and  acoommodatmi 
often  poor  women.  Adjoming  to  this  there  is  a  chapel,  tiie 
entrance  to  which  rues  from  the  street  through  an  aacient  gal»> 
way,  having  a  room  paved  with  Reman  bricks.  At  the  eaet 
end  of  the  street  stands  an  old  chapel,  or  cell,  dedicaAed  to  Si. 
Margaret,  founded  by  one  of  the  ancient  abbots,  whose  nanw 
is  not  recorded.  Oa  the  west  side  of  the  seoond  street  the 
hospital  of  St.  John  is  situated.  It  was  greeted,  aone  sqr  enly 
ai^gmenteciy  by  Abbot  Michael,  in  the  year  15)46-t 
,  The  tewn  ef  Glastonbury  comprehends  two  pariabes,  Su 
John  the  Baptistt  and  St.  Ben^ua,  or  Benedict,  which  were 
former^  under  the  patronage  of  the  abbot.  These  coiitaiti» 
within  their  precincts,  upwards  of  three  Inmdred  and  sixty 
houses. 

The  -church  of  £t.  John  the  Baptist  is  a  very  neat  handsome 
building.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  lofty  tower,  peouUai^ 
r  light  and  beautiful  to  the  view.  This  dnirch  preserves  many 
marks  of  former  embellishments.  In  its  lower  dtiriaioo  thent 
are  «  great  nund>er  of  niches,  which  appear  ta  haflreheen  fitted 
with  statues,  as  large  as  life ;  bet  onfy  five  of  them  now  te- 
mai%  three  to  the  south  of  the  tewer,  and  two  to  the  ^west  c/ 

*  W.  BOHe  by  Savage,  16?7,  eftsd  by  CoUason,  II.  ees. 
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it  Theie,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  robes,  seem  to  be  of 
the  clerical  order.*  The  western  entrance  to  the  church  runt 
under  an  elegaac  iiiarply-pofaited  arch,  consisting  of  numerous 
mouldiogs,  oae  of  the  intervals  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a 
rich  pattern  of  wreathed  tendrils,  bearing  leaves  and  flowers* 
Ob  the  spandrils  of  the  door-way  there  is  the  r^resentation  of 
a  lamb,  bearing  a  ^iag ;  a  device  emblematical  of  th^  saint  to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated.  Tke  figure  of  a  pelican,  in  the 
act  of  feeding  its  yomig,  is  intended  to  denote  die  dependence 
of  thia  church  on  the  care  and  protection  of  the  neighbouring 
abbey.  In  the  chancel,  and  on  the  floor,  there  are  severed  ancient 
monuments,  in  honour  of  penfons  of  inferior  note,  who  had  been 
benefactors  either  to  the  abbey  or  the  church.  Against  the 
aoi^  wid)  of  the  latter  stands  an  old  tomb,  erected  to  the  me* 
mery  of  John  Camel,  p«irse-bearer  to  one  of  the  abbots,  whose 
aame  is  puwted  upon  in  several  representations  of  camels,  with 
.IfitiQ  inaeripdons,  which  are  now  so  much  defaced  as  not  to  be 
easily  inteUigftde. 

The  dinrdi  of  St.  Benedict,  or  the  lower  church,  is  situated 
ki  the  West  Street.  It  was  erected  by  Abbot  Beer,  whose 
initials  are  inscribed  on  a  carved  shield,  in  the  centre  of  a  gar« 
land,  snrmounted  by  a  mitre,  over  the  north  entrance.  On  a 
bbttlemeat  above  is  a  cross,  and  two  cups,  with  the  letters  V.  B. 
at  the  battom.  Within  the  body  of  the  church,  in  a  pew  be- 
hmgfaig  to  the  family  of  the  Golds  of  Sharpham  Park,  there  is 
a  flat  stone,  bearing  die  following  epitaph  :-^ ' 

'*  En  depositas,  lector  anb  hoc  niannore  reliqaias  int«j;eiTimi  viri  Hen- 
rid  OoM,  de  villa  Sharplmniieose  eqnids  aarati,  Banci  Re^nen^i  JuKticiarii 
pradentiMlmi  ccuus  airima,  corporis  domicilio  tolMta  ad  deuin  creatorem 
remipmrit  Msrt^  die  ncri.  aaao  Amm  Regime  ix^  ntatis  tote  Ixffi  re- 
demplioais  otttne  MDCCX.** 

The  arms  on  this* tombstone  are :  azure,  a  lion  rampant,  or; 
between  ^ree  scrolb  argent,  Gold;  impaling  on  a  bar,  be- 
tween three  h'ons  passant,  as  many  crosses  pat^e. 
Gkutonbury  Cross,   whidi  we  have  already  mentioned    to 
I i  3  have 

•  Warner*!  Western  Cotintiet,  p.  19. 
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have  been  situated  at  the  point  where  the  streets  interseet  each 
other,  is  so  accurately  described  by  Mr.  Britton,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  elegant  work  on  "  Architectural  Antiquities/' 
that  we  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  quoting  his 
account  of  it  -cerbaiim.  "  The  Cross  at  Glastonbury,  thopgh  a 
large  and  extremely  curious  structure  of  the  kind,  is  scarcely 
poticed  in  the  topographic  annals  of  this  county ;  its  history  is, 
therefore,  perhaps  entirely  Iqpt,  and  its  portr^t,  1  believe,  is 
only  preserved  in  the  annexed  print,  and  in  another  view  pub- 
lished in  Hearne  apd  Byrne's  antiquities.  Since  this  drawing 
was  taken  (1802)  the  cross  has  been  suffered  gradually  to 
fall  into  ruins  ;  and  about  sij(  months  back,  a  part  of  the  cen- 
tral column  only  was  standing. 

**  Th^re  is  something  peculiarly  unique  in  the  shape  and  o»- 
naments  of  this  building.     A  lar^^e  column  in  the  centra,  run- 
ning through  the  rqof,  apd  terminated  with  a  nak«d  figure; 
clustered  columns  at  each  angle,  with  odd  capitals,  bases,  &c. 
and  gables,  with  pinnacles  of  unusual  shape,  all  unite  to  con- 
stitute tins  one  of  the  eccentricities  of  ancient  building.    From 
the  time  of  the  Norman  cQnquest  to  tlie  dissolution  of  the 
English  mc^asterieo,  the  varied  .and  progressive  styles  ot  ac- 
chitecture  ar^  satisfactorily  defined,  and  a  very  general  unifor- 
jfmty  prevails  in  all  the  buildings  of  a  particular  era;  but  the 
specimen  before  us  difiers  from  any  thing  I  have  yet  met  widi. 
Hearne,  iif  his  history  of  Glastonbury,  Camden>  Willis,  and  Ste- 
vens, are  all  silent  relating  to  this  building.  Hence  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  it  was  erected  at  a  time  when  English  archit(M> 
turc  was   confounded    and   blended  with   such  incongruity  qf 
ornaments,    as    may  not  unaptly   be   ^rmed   (be   6dBordered 
style.    In  the  year  1802  I  saw  a  mutilated  inscription  on  it, 
with  tlie  date  1604^^  but  cannot  say  that  this  alludes  to  the 
time  of  its  building.     There  were  also  some  armorial  bearings 
carved  on  dilFerent  parts  of  it.     Among  th^  was  the  arms  (a 
cross  between  two  cups)  of  Kichard  Beer,  the  last  abbot  but 
one,  who  died  in  1524.'* 

The  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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High  Street,  on  the  road  leading  from  Wells  to  Bridgewater, 
we  have  already  mentioned  to  have  been  one  ef  the  earliest  tn- 
fUtutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  saint  who  performed  the  funeral  rites  of  our  beloved  Sa- 
viour. *  It  was  at  first  built  only  of  wattles  and  wreathed  twigs. 
This  erection  havrag  fallen  into  decay,  another  was  raised  on  the 
same  site,  of  more  permanent  materials,  and  of  greater  extent* 
St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  who  visited  Glastonbury 
about  the  year  439,  was  a  munificent  patron  to  this  abbey, 
having  repaired  many  parts  of  it  which  had  again  sufifered  from 
the  corroding  tooth  of  time.  In  5S0,  St.  David,  archbishop  of 
Minevia,  came  here,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  suffra- 
gan bishops,  and  laid  out  vast  sums  in  adding  to,  and  adorning, 
the  buildings  of  this  monastery. 

Ina,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  the  same  who  built  the 
cathedral  at  WeUs,  far  exceeded  all  who  had  gone  before  him,  in 
munificence  to  this  abbacy.  He  demolished  the  whole  buildings 
formerly  erected,  and  constructed  in  their  place  a  monastery  in 
honour  of  Jesus,  and  the  apostles  St,  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which 
he  adorned  in  a  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  edifice  he  erected  a  chapel,  the  silver  plating  and 
garnishing  of  which  weighed  more  than  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty  pounds.  On  the  altar  there  were  two  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  weight  of  solid  gold.  The  church-plate  which 
he  bestowed  on  this  chi^l  was  incredibly  magnificent,  beine 
set  with  jewels  and  other  precious  stones  of  incredible  value. 
Besides  conferring  these  gifls  he  granted  to  the  abbey  a  great 
extent  of  territory,  and  confirmed  to  the  monks  all  the  privi- 
leges, civil  and  religious,  which  had  been  at  any  time  enjoyed  by 
them.  Among  other  immunities  he  rendered  this  monastery  in- 
dependent of  the  episcopal  authority,  and  annexed  to  its  juris- 
diction seven  of  the  neigbouring  parishes,  a  measure  which  gave 
rise  to  continual  disputes  between  the  abbot  and  the  bishop, 
during  a  period  of  450  years.    These  parishes  afterwards  com- 

114  posed 

^  WiUiaiD  of  Malmcibaiy't  Astiq.  Glaston.  prinled  hj  Gale,  Ox.  1691, 
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posed  the  archdeacoary,  and  are  still  called  the  jurisdjotimi  ^ 
Glastonbury.* 

During  the  invasion  and  depredations  of  the  QaaeiB  tbia  inor 
nastery  began  to  decline  in  importaace*  and  to  eadiibit  marks  of 
ruin  and  distress.  Its  ancient  grandeur  however  was  fully  rei- 
stored  in  the  reign  of  king  Edmund,  who  (fipointed  the  cde- 
brated  St.  Dunataa  to  preside  over  it,  and  gave  faim  the  free 
use  of  the  royal  treasures,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  jrebuiki  it. 
The  foundation  of  the  new  monastery  was  laid  in  the  ycmr  9iS ; 
and,  a  few  years  afleri  a  numerous  congregation  of  benedio 
tine  monks  were  introduced,  from  France,  who  brought  ovtr 
with  them  immense  riches,  so  that  Glastonbury  became  once 
more  the  most  opulent  and  splendid  religious  institution  in 
England. 

The  monks  of  Glastonbury  continued  to  mijoy  in  peace  the 
wealth  and  importance  they  possessed,  till  the  abbacy  of  Tura- 
ton  or  Thurston,  who 'so  tyoannized  over  them,  that  they  at 
last  refused  obedience  to  his  arbitrary  commands.  Bnraged  at 
this  contempt  of  his  authority,  he  ordered  in  a  party  of  soldien 
%o  enforce  submission,  who  impetuously  rushed  through  the 
monastery,  driving  its  religious  inhabitants  before  thdm  into  the 
great  church,  where  they  killed  two  monks,  and  wounded  many 
others  who  attempted  to  defend  themselves  with  benchea  and 
candlesticks,  in  a  situation  at  the  back  of  the  altar.  After  tbia 
outrage,  many  of  the  monks  left  the  monastery,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  death  of  Thurston,  in  1101,  when  Heriewin  suc- 
ceeded ;  who,  by  }ys  judicious  conduct  and  munificence,  so^n 
restored  it  to  its  former  li^tre.  This  abbot  es^pended  a  lacge 
sum  in  raising  a  new  church  on  the  site  of  the  old  on^  which 
had  sustained  material  injury  from  the  lapse  of  time^  HcQry 
de  Blois,  the  thirty-eighjth  abbot,  a  man  much  esteemed  for  hia 
learning  and  poUteness,  was  the  next  great  bene&ctor  to  .tbia 
abhey.  He  arebuilt  many  of  the  manor*houses  on  the  property 
pf  the  church,  and  erected  a  number  of  buildings  within  thepre- 
cincta  of  the  monastery  itself.     He  likewise  bestowed  upon  it  nu- 

mcroua 

*  Collinson,  II.  p.  %^kU  < 
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mermis  omameDU  of  great  valae»  and  several  rellques  of  saints, 
and  other  religious  cunositjes ;  at  least  be  cheated  the  deluded 
monks  and  laity  into  a  belief  of  thei^  antiquity  and  sovereign 
claim  to  pious  estimation. 

Some  years  after  the  death  of  this  abbot,  the  abbey  fell  mto 
the  hands  of  Henry  the  Second,  who  named  Peter  de  Marci 
to  preside  over  it.  His  death  happened  in  1164».  The  same 
year  the  greaiter  port  of  the  monastery  was  reduced  to  ashes; 
but  the  liberality  of  the  king  soon  ^labled  the  monks  to  re* 
build  it;  and  succeeding  abbots  vi^  with  each  other  in  adorn- 
ing and  enriching  it. 

The  last  abbot  of  this  monastery  waa  Richard  Whiting,  who 
received  his  appointment  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  £^th» 
through  the  friendship  of  the  celebrated  Wolsey,  to  whom  the 
monks  had  devolved  their  right  of  election.  This  abbot  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  dignity.  Like  other  monasteries,  the  riches 
of  Glastonbury,  joined  to  the  obstinacy  of  Whiting,  were  the 
immediate  causes  of  its  dissolution,  and  the  ignominious  fate  of 
its  pastor,  who  was  executed  upon  the  Tor  Hill,  his  body  quar- 
tered, and  exposed  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The 
period  was  arrived  which  Providence  had  decreed  to  see  the 
■  down&l  of  that  splendid  mockery  of  religion,  that  delusive  and 
humiliating  adoration  of  the  Deity ,  which  mailed  the  Ronisb 
ritual  during  many  preceding  ages.  The  avaricious  dispesirioii 
of  the  intolerapt  Henry  paved  the  way,  through  death  and  tor- 
ture, lo  rei(^nnation  atod  religious  freedom.  The  more  geoemi 
dissemination  of  knowledge  at  this  period,  the  stiBudns  given 
to  industry,,  by  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the  disclosures, 
made  by  the  courtiers,  of  the  monastic  impostur<es,  rowsed  man- 
kind from  their  lethargy,  and  Ifd  them  to  vindicate  the  dignity 
of  reason  and  the  glory  of  the  christian  character.  How  in- 
explicable a  being  is  man!  More  rational  ideas  of  divine 
worship  succeeded  tt  system  of  persecution  and  rapacity,  whidi 
seemed,  at  first,  to  threaten  annihilation  to  every  sentiment  of 
religion^  and  every  feeling  of  humanity. 

Thus  was  dissolved  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury,  periu^  the 
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most  famous  and  opuleot  in  Europe,  mfter  having  attracted  tke 
Yeneradon  of  the  world,  during  a  period  of  fifteen  genturiefe*  -/^ 
The  estates  of  this  monastery,  alone,  now  produce  a  yeaii^  i  J 
sum  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.    But  the  he^'-- 
table  property  of  this  church  afibrded  but  a  small  ^t  of  its  ae«  ^i 
tual  revenue,  which  was  chiefly  derived  from  die  donadons  tf*-  \ 
pilgrims,  and  the  pious  munificence  of  princes  in  every  kingdoift 
of  Europe.    The  governor  had  precedence  of  all  the  abbot»£h  ! 
England  tDl  the  year  1154,  when  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  cob»3 
ferred  that  honour  on  the  abbot  of  St*  Albans,  as  a  mzrk  of  ! 
attachment  to  die  monastery  in  whicii  he  was  educated, 
abbot  of  Glastonbury  was  always  a  member  of  the  upper  h^ 
of  convocation,  and  a  parliamentary  baron,   being  summoDtii-]i| 
by  a  particular  niTit  to  sit  among  the  peers  and  elders  of  tfM^'^l 
land.     His  table,  attendants,  and  officers  would  not  have  hem[ 
unworthy  of  the  most  powerful  monarch.  "    " 

Of  these  irtimense  buildings,   very  little  now  remain;  iiii4^: 
what  still  exists  exhibits  woeful  marks  of  the  effects  of  dtnfl^'.i  j^g 
In  die  great  church  the  havoc  made  is  truly  deplorable, 
mighty  fabric,    the  erecting  of  which  must  have  exhaittt^^ 
a  quarry,  is  now  only  a  heap   of  ruins.    Its  original  ex 
alone  can  be  discovered ;  though  many  defaced  traces  of  spleb^ 
die*  arcliitecture  arc  still  to  be  seen  among  the  mass  of  Btoo^'^^'^.i 
which  now  occupy  its  site.  '*y  /Jj 

The  chapel  of  St.  Joseph,  which  stands  at  the  west  end  ^jrf"; 
l^e  great  church,  is  much  more  endrc.  In  this  chapel  ardlj^^'* 
tectural  beauty  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch.*  Its  style  is  mi&eS 
Anglo-Norman,  or  Saxon,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  and  parify 
Gothic,  both  perfect  in  their  kind ;  a  range  of  windows,  rather, 
loftily  placed,  surround  the  building.  The  litde  ornamented  co^ 
nices  edging  the  arches  of  the  windows,  are  in  the  zig-zag 
manner,  and  of  what  is  cvlled  raised  tvork ;  that  is,  separated 
from  the  mass  of  stone  by  the  labour  of  the  chisel.f  The 
light  is  admitted  through  these  perforadons,  so  that  an  un-^ 
equalled  niriness  and  elegance  is  thrown  over  the  whole  struc- 
ture. 
*  Oro8e*a  Antiquities,  V.  35.  t  Wamet's  Wctten  Coontici,  p.  94. 
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tufe.  Nor  ii  it  possible  to  past  the  northern  entrance  without 
admiration,  for  here  the  builder  aeemt  to  have  exerted  all  his 
aldlL  The  returning  archways  are  supported  by  slender  pillars, 
surmounted  by  magnificent  capitab ;  the  mouldings  separated 
by  four  compartments  of  costly  earring,  all  which  exhibir 
splendid  but  tasty  running  patterns  of  foliage  and  fruit,  ten- 
drils and  flowers,  entwining  each  other  in  the  richest  profusion. 
A  handsome  crypt  runs  round  the  eastern  part  of  the  chapd. 

The  abbot's  kitchen  is  still  in  better  presenration  than  the 
other  buildings  of,  this  monastery,  and  was  probably  of  more 
modem  structure.  It  is  formed  from  an  octagon,  included  in 
a  square.  There  are  four  fire-places  in  it,  one  in  each  angle, 
having  chimnies  over  them  in  the  flat  part  of  the  roof,*  Be- 
tween these  rises  an  arched  octagonal  pyramid,  crowned  with 
a  douUe  lantern,  one  with  another.  There  are  eight  carved  * 
ribs  in  the  interior,  which  support  the  vault,  and  eight  funnels 
for  letting  out  the  steam  through  the  windows.  Within  this 
pyramid  there  k  one  of  a  lesser  size,  in  which  was  hung  the 
bell,  whose  chime,  in  d^s  of  old,  was  the  signal  for  collecting 
the  poor  people  at  the  adjoining  almonry,  which  now  lies  in 
ruins  on  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen.  The  stones  of  the  py- 
ramids are  all  cut  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  are  bevelled  in^ 
such  a  way  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.* 

Beneath  the  ruins  of  this  monastery,  history  informs  us, 
many  kings,  nobles,  and  prelates  were  biuied :  the  monmnents, 
however,  erected  to  their  memory,  are  now  entirely  defkced  or 
demolished.  Among  them  it  would  be  deemed  an  unpaidomMe 
m^lect  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the  iUustrious  AnTin/R. 
This  royal  patriot  having  met  his  death  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Camlan,  was  brought  here,  and  buried  in  front  of  the  high 
dtar,  where  he  reposed  undisturbed,  neglected,  and  onknown, 
for  a  period  of  many  ages.f  A  tradition,  however,  of  his  death, 
and  place  of  sepulture,  had  fortunately  been  preserved  among 
the  British  bards,  who  fled  for  shelter  to  the  mountainous  ^tistriets 
pi  Wales,  after  the  Sajum  conquest^     One  of  these  poets  hmp^ 

•  CoOiiifon,  n.  p.  fiO.  t Wwner^  Coaiitief,at mp. 

t  Grofe*t  Antiq^tict,  V.  5S. 
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ptifiadle  diaeoT^f  the  lacret  ma  legend wliidi  he  hai die  bonoor 
qf  rqckiag  to  Henrj  the  SeeowL  That  nxmareh  ovdeted  die 
qped  deseribed  in  the  peeM  tote  (^»ened ;  when,  at  thedistanoe 
of  aevieii  feet  from  the  fturfaee^  a  plate,  with  the  IbBowing  li* 
«»%itkm  upon  it,  appeared  >— 

Uic  Jacet  sepoMm  iaditai 
Rex  ArtiifMU  in  inMila  Avalonii. 

£ai)e«iraged  by  this,  they  coDtiii«ed  their  aeardi,  and  fooad, 
at  the  diepUi  of  atioe  feet  fiirther,  ike  hollowed  tnxnk  of  01  oak 
tree,  Contaimng  the  gigaatip  bones  of  the  Britidi  patriot,  who 
ii  jmtljr  coiviidered  as  one  of  the  greatest  aad  nost  aeooot* 
pU^tod  taoaarchs  that  orer  ^Terned  aaj  kingd^mi. 

Myph  as  we  dislike  the  qrsteai  which  aepported  the  splendour 
aad  of^uleiiOQ  of  the  monastic  lastitHtiaiis,  wo  eannot  oonteoi* 
|Jate  the  pne«at  ooncEtion  «f  Glastenburj  abbey,  untaadied 
by  feefiiigs  of  aorrow  and  regret.  While  we  rarv^  this  saored 
aionunieDt  of  antapttty,  which,  even  in  nms,  axhiUti  nobio 
marks  of  foimer  glory  and  magniicenee,  senttmaots  of  arafaio* 
cheiy  refle^'on  inseaaihly  steal  upon  the  aiiiML  That  glow  of 
ardaat  piety  inibsed  into  our  beeasts  by  the  gioonqr  rac<'iHKnioiit 
they  suggest,  .are  naturally  associated  with  the  aoenes  offewaar 
days.  We  fidsdy  in^agine  that  the  same  sentiments  must  hare 
animated  the  devotions  of  the  monks.  Bewildered  by  these 
flings,  we  forget  what  histery  an(i  pluk)80pby  have  taught  us. 
Msy^  even  when  reflection  returns,  and  foseas  ns  to  condemn 
thehr institution,  we  cannot  refoee  oor  teals  to  dm  instabffity  of 
hwrnan  njntnrt 

This  tfown  has  also  piacea  of  worship'far  protestaat  disseaten. 

The  environs  of  Glastonbury,  as  well  as  the  town  its^ 
fiboand  with  religioas  monmnents.  Of  these  die  mest  eon^i^ 
puons  is  the  7or,  or  ioiwer  t^  Si.  Mkhad^  which  is  situated  on 
tbe  top  of  a  very  high  hill,  a  diort  way  to  the  north-east  of  die 
monastery.  The  fifst  ereccioa  apon  das  hill  was  a  smaB  era- 
toiy,  liha  work  of  the  saints  iiiaganus  and  Duruviamis^  wiio 
visited  Glastecd>ary  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  bvuldiag 
of  the  abbey  by  St.  Joseph.    This  oratory,  dedicated  to  the 

honour 
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honotnr  •f  Si.  Mtobsel  the  archengd,  wis  rebuilt  by  St.  Fiu 
tjuck^  andadoracd  by  Mvend  of  his  successors.  In  latter  thnes 
not  only  a  church  and  monastery  wiert  added  to  the  origi«d 
buikiinf^  biit  several  dwelling-houses  aad  offices  were  erected 
around  it*  Indeed  it  afterwards  became  so  extensive  thiatniaay 
privileges  were  ^nanled  to  its  inhabitants  by  di&rent  monarchs* 
At  last,  in  the  year  I27I9  these  structures  were  entirely  de« 
iDoUsbad  by  an  earthquake,  die  whole  being  preci{iitated,  with 
tremendous  feroe^  from  their  lofty  Cbundatioo,  on  which,  fbr 
many  cemturiesi  they  had  braved  the  fury  of  the  wind  and  the 
violence  of  (be  storm.  They  were  soon  after  erected  anew, 
and  in  a  more  splendtdstyle.  Noaeofdiemy  however,  are  new 
remaiaiag  except  the  tower;  and  what  is  remarkable,  no  traces 
of  thsDS,  aooordbig  to  Googh,  can  be  discovered.  The  appear- 
ance^ the  Tor,  rearing  its  lofty  head  fd>ove  the  blonds,  is  very 
grand  and  impiessive,  as  viewed  by  the  traveller  ftam  the  plam 
below.  It  ia  muck  admired  also  as  a  specimen  of  architectiwal 
antiquity*  At  the  west  end  of  it  there  is  a  carved  figiire  ef 
8t.  Michael  tfie  arehaagel,  holding  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  scales, 
in  one  of  wfatoh  there  is  a  Bible,  andin  the  other  a  Devil,  who 
ia  assisted  by  another  bearmg  upon  die  scales:  both  are  re- 
presented, however,  as  much  too  light  to  poise  against  the 
bQ^volmneb 

To  the  samh-west  of  die  town  is  Wemry^UHiBy  m  emt- 
nencB,  which,  as  (he  monkidi  writers  inform  us,  derived  its 
name  from  St.  Joseph  and  his  companions  resting  here  when 
much  fttigued  in  travelling  through  the  country,  during  their  pious 
mission  in  Eng^d,  for  the  purpose  of  preaohing  the  christian 
fiuihi  Here  it  is  recorded  diat  St.  Joseph  fixed  his  staff  in  the 
earth,  which  immediately  took  root,  and  ever  after  put  fordi 
its  leaves  on  Chiistmas  day.f  It  had,  we  are  informed,  two 
distinct  trunks  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  when  one  of 
them  was  destroyed  by  a  poritan.]:     The  od^  met  the  same 

ftte  darii^  the  great  rebellion.    Tbe  blossoms  of  this  tree  were 

esteemed 

,  ^  CsDhnoB,  II.  p.  f 63.     t  Csat.  ft  Henrj  I.     %  Colltinoo,  11.  p.  tCi. 
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esteemed  such  great  curiosities  as  to  become  an  object  of  gsrin 
to  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  who  not  only  disposed  of  them  to 
the  inhabitants  of  their  own  city,  but  exported  them  to  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  probable  truth,  with  regard  to  this  tree 
18^  that  it  was  brought  from  Palestine,  by  some  of  the  pilgrims, 
there  being  a  species  of  thorn  which  blooms  at  Chnstmas  a 
native  of  that  country. 

Besides  the  holy  thorn,  there  also  grew,  in  the  abbey  church- 
yard, to  the  north  of  St.  Joseph's  chapel,  a  miraculous  wabut- 
tree,  which  never  budded  before  the  eleventh  of  June,  the 
feast  of  St.  Barnabas.  This  is  also  gone.  '  These  trees  were 
visited  as  sacred  by  all  ranks  of  people ;  and  large  sums  paiA  for 
sprigs  isi  them,  by  King  James  and  his  nobility.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  herd  of  mankind  should  be  die  slaves  of  su- 
perstition and  credulity,  but  it  is  more  than  deplorable  that 
princes  and  statesmen  should  listen,  for  a  moment,  to  such 
notorious  impostures,  so  many  years  after  the  downfhll  of  mo- 
nastic t3rranny  and  delusion. 

On  the  road  from  Glastonbury  to  Shepton  Mallet,  immedi- 
ately under  tlie  Tor  Hill,  there  is  a  spring,  rendered  famous,  in 
1751,  for  pretended  ndracuUms  powers  in  the  cure  of  asthmatic 
diseases.  One  Matthew  Chancellor,  a  parishioner  of  North  Wot- 
ton,  perceiving  the  unprosperous  condition  of  Glastonbury,  from 
the  abolition  of  the  abbey,  betlibught  himself  of  inventing  some 
method  of  £nticing  people  to  visit  or  settle  in  the  town ;  and,  if  suc- 
cess be  a  test  of  foresight  and  ingenuity,  he  must  certainly  have 
possessed  both  in  a  very  superior  degree.  He  had  been  aflBicted 
with  an  asthma  for  more  than  thirty  years.  Being  seieed  with 
a  strong  fit,  in  the  month  of  October,  1750,  he  afterwards  fell 
asleep,  and  either  dreamed,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  pre- 
tended that  he  dreamed,  that  he  was  at  Glastonbury,  some  way 
above  the  Chain  Gate,  where  he  saw  a  spring  of  water,  the 
most  pure  and  refreshing  he  had  ever  beheld.  He  kneeted  down 
and  drank  of  it.  When  he  arose,  he  observed  a  person  standlay 
before  him,  who^  pointing  to  the  well,  told  him,  that  by  drink- 
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ing  tbe  water  of  that  spring  for  seven  successive  Sundays,  fkst- 
iogy  he  would  find  himself  perfectly  recovered  from  his  disorder. 
He  added,  **  you  must  then  make  it  known  to  all  the  world."* 
Matthew  obeyed  his  instructions,  went  to  the  place  appointed, 
and  found'there  a  well,  similar  to  that  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 
He  drank  of  it  every  Sunday  morning  accordingly,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  time  mentioned,  experienced  the  good  effects  of  his 
fiuth  in  the  Divine  favour.  No  sooner  was  he  recovered,  than 
|ie  proclaimed  his  miraculous  cure  throughout  the  whole  neigh* 
bourhood ;  from  hence  it  soon  found  its  way  to  every  part  of 
the  country.  The  stratagem  succeeded:  numbers  from  all 
quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  every  denomination,  flocked 
to  Glastonbury,  to  partake  of  the  hallowed  stream.  At  one 
time.tliere  were  not  less  than  ten  thousand  strangers  in  the 
town  and  its  neigbourhood.  Matthew  had  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoying,  for  nearly  twelve  months,  the  glorious  privileges  of  a 
divine  ambassador.  He  was  respected  and  honoured  by  all,  as 
the  peculiar  favourite  of  heaven.  At  last  woeful  experience 
taught  the  simple  pilgrims  that  they  were  the  dupes  of  the  most 
abject  credulity.  They  found  themselves  relieved  of  their 
purses,  but  not  of  their  disorders.  They  returned  home,  de* 
precating  their  own  folly ;  while  Matthew  and  his  friends  alter- 
nately laughed  and  wept  at  tlie  weakness  of  human  nature. 

Before  concluding  our  account  of  this  place,  we  must  not 
omit  mention  of  the  pyramids  recorded  by  William  of  Malms- 
bury  to  have  stood  in  the  abbey  churphyard,  in  front  of  the 
sarcophagus  of  King  Arthur.  The  tallest  of  them,  which  was 
situated  nearest  the  church,  was  twenty-six  feet  high,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  courses  or  stories.  In  the  upper  story  was  the  figure 
of  a  bishop;  in  the  second  that  of  a  king,  with  the  inscription, 
HER.  SEXI.  and  BLISVVEUH.  In  the  tliird,  the  names  WEM- 
CRESTE,  BANTOMP,  WENETHEGN.  In  the  fourth, 
HATE,  WYLFREDE,  and  EANFLEDE.  In  the  fifth,  and 
lowest,  was  the  figure  of  an  abbot,  with  this  inscription :  LX)G- 
WOK,   WESLILAS,   and    BREGDENE,    SWELWES, 

HWINGENDES, 
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HWtNCxENDES^  md  BERNE.  The  other  fjnmid  y/M 
efghteen  feet  in  height,  aad  conttfited  ef  four  etones^.  whereon 
were  inecribed,  in  large  characters,  HEDDE,  episcopus, 
HREGORRED,  and  BEORWALDE.  These  pilkm,  whicb 
\iMB9t  fer  many  years  been  levelled  with  the  gromidy  were  erected 
in  memory  of  some  of  the  early  abbots,  whoee  remains  lie  buried 
beneath  them. 

~  At  a  small  distance  fl'om  Ghistonbury,  on  the  sooth-east.  Is 
Bkoffham  Park^  fiunous  in  the  annals  of  literature,  as  the  biith 
place  of  Henry  FiddSng,  one  of  the  most  eelebraied  of  English 
writen,  in  the  line  of  wit  and  humour.  This  gendeman  was 
born  m  1707*  His  fhther  was  a  younger  son  of  the  Eerl  </ 
Denbigh,  and  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  Ifis  mo^er 
was  daughter  to  Sir  Henry  Gould,  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.* 

Young  Fielding  receded  die  first  rudiments  of  his  edocalion 
in  his  father's  house,  under  the  care  of  the  Rer.  Mr.  C^er, 
whose  manners  at  least  were  little  calculated  either  to  com- 
mand respect  or  to  ensure  esteem.  The  character  of  Trulliber, 
in  the  norel  of  Joseph  Andrews,  is  said  to  be  designed  as  a 
portrait  of  diis  gentleman ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  impress  us 
with  any  good  opinion  of  our  author's  regard  for  him. "  From 
the  care  of  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Fielding  was  remoTod  to  Eton 
school,  where  he  made  rery  rapid  progress  in  his  classical  at- 
tainments, and  formed  an  intimacy  with  sereral  young  men, 
who  afterwards  became  ornaments  to  their  cquntry,  in  the  career 
of  political  ambition.  These  were.  Lord  Littleton,  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  and  others,  who  erer 
after  retuned  a  warm  frienddnp  for  him. 

Mr.  Fielding  being  intended  for  the  bar,  he  was  sent  to  pro- 
secute his  studies  under  the  celebrated  Vitrarius,  professor  of 
civillaw  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  which  was  then  in  die 
zenith  of  its  reputadon.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  gready 
by  his  assiduity,  the  quickness  of  his  parts,  and  his  lore  for  lite- 
lature.   At  this  interesting  period  of  life,  which  generally  decides 
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tiie  chttacter  in  fiiture,  his  progrest  ki  study  was  cut  short  by 
pecuniary  embarrassments.  His  fetiier  having  married  a  second 
wife,  found  himself  surrounded  by  so  numerous  a  family,  tliat 
he  could  no  longer  siqiply  oiur  author  with  the  meaiM  necessary 
to  continue  at  Leyden.  He  was  therefore  obhged  to  return 
to.  England,  and  join  his  fellow-students  in  London. 

The  science  of  law,  considered  as  an  enquiry  into  the  rela- 
tions of  political  agents,  and  the  application  of  such  general 
rules  for  their  government  as  may  seem  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  public  wel&re,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  the  most  important  study  in  the  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge :  but  of  all  Uie  branches  of  professional  pursuit,  it 
certainly  least  deserves  to  be  called  a  science.  The  common  law, 
which  derives  its  force  from  custom,  is  revered  as  sacred;  too 
often  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it  has  been  established 
firom  time  iinmemoriaL  Mankand  seem  to  attribute  a  sort  of 
divine  origin  to  what  has  taken  its  root  in  the  chaotic  ages  of 
human  reason.  Even  l^islators,  whose  business  it  is  to  en« 
quire  into  the  utility  of  every  law  and  its  adaptation  to  existing 
(urcumstances,  content  themsdves  with  relying  implicitly  on 
the  wisdom  of  ancestors,  who  were,  perhaps,  little  better  than 
barbarians,  and  whose  range  of  reflections,  at  any  rate,  was 
neither  so  extensive,  nor  so  complicated  as  their  own.  Hie  sta- 
tute-law, in  many  cases,  is  founded  upon  principles  so  childish 
and  whimsicai,  and  the  reasonings,  even  of  the  most  scientific 
lawyer,  so  narrowed  and  distorted  by  technical  subtilties,  that 
^  mind  generally  becomes  either  cramped  or  disgusted.  In 
a  word,  to  be  at  once  a  lawyer  and  a  philos^her,  is  only  re« 
served  for  a  few  men  of  strong  rather  than  of  brilliant  genitn. 
Is  it  a  matter  of  astonishment,  then,  that  FieUmg,  whose  ta- 
lents hiy  entirely  toward  wit  and  humour,  and  whose  constitu- 
tion was  warm  and  ardent,  should  have  preferred  the  entice- 
ments of  pleasure  to  the  dry  sophisticated  reasonings  of  the 
Temple?  His  allowance  from  his  fiither  was  nominally  t^ro 
hundred  a  year.    To  supply  the  deiicianciea  of  his  income,  and* 
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support  a  gay  Ufe^  he  began  to  write  ibr  the  theatret  at  die  i^ 
qf  twenty-one,  and,  doriog  ten  tucoeediiig  years,  produced 
three-and-twenty  dramatic  [Heces,  most  of  which,  however, 
were  but  indifferently  received.  This  is  certainly  a  matter  of 
surprise.  .  It  seems  reasonable  to  presume,  that  the  author  of 
**  Tom  Jones"  and  **  Joseph  Andrews,''  works  abounding  so 
much  in  character  and  humour,  would  have  been  weli  caku- 
kted  to  shine  in  the  more  limited  walk  of  the  comic  muse. 
His  youth,  and  the  hurry  and  embarrassments  under  which  he 
then  wrote,  were  probably  ike  causes  of  their  great  inferiority. 

In  th^  midst  of  his  career  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  Fielding 
became  passionately  enamoured  of  Miss  Ci^dock,  of  Sidisbury, 
a  celebrated  beauty^  with  a  fortune  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
He  paid  his  addresses  to  her,  was  received  with  &vdur,  and 
soon  after  married  her.  Upon  this  event,  he  resolved  to  aban- 
don the  scene  of  his  former  follies,  and  retire,  with  his  wife, 
to  a  small  estate  in  the  country,  which,  about  this  time,  he 
succeeded  to  by  the  death  of  his  modier.  Here  he  might  have 
lived  in  happiness,  and  amused  himself  in  writing  his  literary 
productions;  but  the  natural  vanity  of  his  disposition  led  him 
to  vie  with  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  in  the  expences  of  hk 
tstablidunent,  a  mode  of  conduct  which  soon  disupated  all  his 
little  fortune,  and  left  him  wjthoui  any  other  resources  but  his 
bdustry  and  talents. 

He  now  applied  himself  to  hi^  original  profession,  the  law, 
and  was,  after  the  due  preliminaries,  admitted  to  die  bar.  In 
Alls  capacity  he  acquired  considerable  respectability.  The  goat, 
however,  the  reward  of  his  early  pleasures,  b^an  to  make  d^ 
predations  on  his  constitution.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to 
Kmit  his  practice,  and  betake  himself  again  to  his  pen,  tosupply 
the  wants  of  li^  growing  ftmiily.  Many  essajrs,  plays,  md 
pamphlets,  were  the  product  of  his  leisure  hours.  He  wrote 
in  a  periodical  paper,  called  the  Champion*  He  likewise  at* 
tempted  poetry,  l>ut  with  so  little  success,  that  his  attempts  ex- 
posed Iwn  to  the  tttire  of  Swift,  in  the  following  lines:— 


'  When  yon  rashly  tlnnk 


No  rhyAter  CMi  like  Weltted  iiuk ; 
His  merits  balanced,  you  sliall  fiiMlf 
That  Fielding  leaves  him  fai  behind.'' 

About  this  time  appeared  his  history  of  Jonathan  Wyld;  and 
shortly  after  his  Joteph  Andrews^  the  first  regular  novel  he 
published.  This  piece  acquired  him  deserved  cdebrity.  But 
he  soon  after  met  with  a  heavy  afliciion,  in  the  Iobs  of  his  ber 
ioved  wifo^  whom  he  mourned  with  an  iKmteness  scarcely  to 
be  expected  in  a  man  of  pleasore.  He  afterwards,  however, 
manried  a  second  time,  and  his  wife  snrvived  him*  In  1746  he 
pttblkhed  a  periodical  worie,  calied,  Th€  True  Patrioif  and 
another,  entkoled.  The  Jacobite  JMomdL  These  servioes  were 
rewarded,  by  government,  wkh  the  appdnftmeiit  of  actii^  jut- 
lice  of  tiie  peace  for  Middlesex.  In  this  situation  he  was  very 
active  and  di%enc,  and  wrote  sevend  papers  on  police,. none 
of  whieli  he  gave  tiie  §»t  faint  of  coonty  worikhouaes.  Not* 
withstanding  these  avocations,  he  foimd  time  to  write  Us  his- 
iery  of  Tom  Jam$^  and  abo  kb  Amelia^  novek  wfakh  are 
fknuliar  to  stt  who  have  any  relUi  for  gemoDe  homour  and 
^Avacteristic  Incident. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  a  crkique  upon  these 
pATbductions  separatdy.  We  must  cootti^  eoraelveB  with  ob- 
serving, tluit  of  aU  his  n^orks,  T&m  Jtmet  is  the  most  peiftct, 
and  abounds  moat  witfa  geoeiBe  wit,  honour,  character^  aul 
plot.  AsHuika  has  less  of  characteristic  famnour^  but  possesaas 
mote  tonchea  of  die  tender  and  pathetic*  Jeaepk  Audrewi  is 
iniieriar  to  either,  bat  wouU  s«iU  establish  die  finne  of  any  oedi- 
nary  writer. 

Mr.  fielding  died  at  lisbbn,  thither  he  had  gene  toot  the 
recovery  of  hi^  heahh,  in  the  year  1754^  The  last  gleama  df 
his  genius  were  dispk^ed  in  asmaO  piece,entiuifedt  a^^Jbtemiy 
to  LMon^**  'm  which,  however,  these  is  ^  more  peevfahneipthan 

iMUSDUr."* 
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A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memovy'by  the  Englob 
factory  at  that  city,  on  which  was  inscribed  an  elegant  epitaph^ 
fiom  the  pen  of  La  Chev.  de  Meyrionet,  the  French  £onsuL 


SOMEHTON 

h  a  small  market  town  and  borough^  atuated  near  the  centre 
^ihe  county,  to  which  it  gare  name*  The  scenery  around  it  is 
peculiarly  beautiful.  Cultivated  hills  are  here  findy  inter^ersed 
with  rich  and  luxuriant  valUes.  The  soil  is  diy,  but  extremely 
lisrtile.  Eiery  thing  in  Somertm),  and  its  neighbourhood^ 
conspires  to  restore  and  establish  health.  It  was  called  Sumur- 
toh'  iif  Saxon,  whtch  signifies  pleasant.*  Tins  town  was  at  one 
time  the  residence  of  royalty.  Ina,  and  sereral^  other  Wesl- 
SaxoQ  mohardtt,  b^  their  courts  here.  John,  king  of  France, 
was  confined  m  the  oastle  of  Somerton,  after  his  Tjemaval'from 
Akt  of  Hertfbi^'f^ 

In  ttetime  of  LeEuidv  tktf  oastle  was  converted  into  aprf> 
aoB,  **  and  embattelled-  about:  m  perpeiuam  rei  mmnoriamJ* 
A  part  of  the  town  wall,  and  a  romid  tower»  still  renaiiiy  but 
*ia  a  very,  ruinous  conditioh. 

Somerton  consists  principally  of  five  streets,  coBtainbg  libottt 
S50  houses  and  1145  inhabitants.  One  portioiir  of  it  is  called 
the  BoftHigh  of  Somerton.  Anotlier  small  diviaiom  adjoining  to 
It  is  named  the  tkhmg  of  Zocuer  Stmerttm,  or  SimeHon  £rleigh> 
Abbttt  a  mile  eastward  fr6m  the  town  is^  the  tithing  of  Htiroo, 
having  nine  houses.  The  whole  pasish  c^nlatns  aboni^  1500 
inhabitants.^ 

SomestoD  is  supposed  to  have  be^n'  a  Roman  citadet';  but 
-history  is  silent,  concerning  ii  previous  to  the  hqiliscfay,'  when 
it  is  laid  to  have  been  a  town  of  consideraUe  extentr  Abd 
•Jlitongly  fi;tftified* .  In  the  year  677,  it  was  phmdtfed  and  laid 
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^aste  by  Ae  Danes,  under  th^  conduct  of  Inguar  and  Ubba, 
but  was  *  rebuilt,  and  became  again  an  important  place,  both 
for  population  and  the  strength  of  its  fortress. 

The  church  of  Sonierton  is  an  ancient  building,  consisting  of 
a  tiave,  chancel,  side  ailes,  vestry  room,  and  porch*  At  the 
south  end  of  it  jm  an  octangular  embattled  tower,  sixty-three 
feet  high,  in  which  there  are  eight  windows  and  six  bells. 

In  a  nidie,  formed  by  a  plam  pointed  arch,  in  the  south 
wd^^ef  the  belfry,  lies  the  effigy  of  **  one  Edithe,f  in  portra- 
ture  of  stone.'*  Sereral  of  the  chief  nuns  w^re  also  buried 
here.    The  other  monuments  do  not  require  particular  notice. 

Near  the  church  is  an  excellent  free-schooL  Tlie  town  has 
also  a  well-endowed  alms-house,  for  eight  poor  women.  In  the 
centre  of  it  stands  a  hall  for  holding  petty  sessions. 

6omeTtott  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  constables,  elected 
annually  by  the  inhabitants.^  The  market  is  held  here  on 
Tuesday.  Its  £urs  are,  the  Tuesday  of  Passion  Week,  and 
the  third,  sucth,  and  ninth  Tuesday  following.  The  living  is  9 
yicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  earl  of  Ucbetfer* 


LANGPORT 

is  a  market  town  of  great  antiquity,  seated  on  tlie  river  Farret 
it  was  once  a  royal  burgh ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  immemorial 
custom,  still  daim  certain  privileges,  no  lord  of  any  adjoining 
manor  having  any  right  of  soil  in  the  two  pieces  of  land  in  its 
neighbom^ood,  called  Common  Moor  and  Ragg  Common;  the 
one  consisting  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifly  acres  of  good 
meadow  land,  and  the  other  of  about  seventy  acres,  of  a  some- 
what inferior  quality.  On  these  tracts  of  land  the  neighbouring 
inhslbitants^  of  all  descriptions,  assume  the  liberty  of  feeding 
their  cattle,  and  even  of  building  in  what  manner  they  think 
most  convenient  to  themselves.*     The  town,  at  present,  con- 

K  k  3  gists, 
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sjst«,  chieflyt  of  two  ttreets,  and  is  divided  into  two  pait% 
called  LaHgpori'Eastover  and  Zjuigport^fVesiaver^  containing^ 
together,  about  one  hundred  apd  thirty  houses. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Henry  the  Fitst  to  have  erected,  at 
this  place,  an  abb^y  for  Benedictine  monks,  and  the  refresh- 
ment of  travellers;  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  ^nind  in 
favour  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire.*  Stukeley,f  but  without  any 
aulhori^,  asser.ti,  that  this  was  probably  a  Roman  station. 

About  the  year  1312,:^  was  founded  at  this  place  a  Ijio^pita;! 
for  poor  lepers,  and  Bishop  Dockensford  granted  the  lepeia  a 
brief  to  collect  alms  throughout  his  diocese  for  their  support.  § 
Richard  Metford,  bishop  of  SaKsbuiy^  granted  an  indulgence 
to  the  benefactors  of  this  ho^tal.||  Here  is  a  church,  dedi^ 
cated  to  AU-Soints,  havmg  a  fine  tower,  containing  five  bells, 
and  four  large  niches  on  its  west  side,  the  statues  of  which 
are  now  destroyed.  The  old  building,  comnuxily  called  the 
Hanging  Chapel,  is  used  as  a  free-school,  which  was  founded 
by  Thomas  Gillet,  of  Compton-Paiincefort,  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    '  * 

>  Not  far  from  Langport  is  the  parish  of  Muchdney^  or  the 
Great  Island,  so  called  from  its  bemg  sometimes  rendered 
insular  by  the  stagnant  waters,  occasioned  by  the  overflowing 
^f  the  rivers  Ivel  arid  Parret.  Jn  this  parish  there  was  formerly 
an  abbey  for  Benedictine  monks,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
King  Athelstan.  Its  ruins  have  been  converted  into  a  bam. 
Part  of  the  ancient  kitchen,  with  the  stove,  may  still  be  seen ; 
there  is  nho  a  good  deal  of  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  which 
are  ornamented  with  sculpture  on  the  outside.  Several  of  the 
^one-staircases  and  painted  arches  are  tolerably  entire. 

Tlie  parish  of  Bidiops  Htiuh  adjoins  to  Langport  on  the 
north-east.    The  church  of  this  parish  is  adorned  with  an  ele- 
gant 

•  B«8atie9,  &c  Vol.  I.  p.  90;  ami  LdsmTs  It.  II.  53.        t  If.  I.  147. 
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giiit  and  iiatefy  tower,  at  the  top  of  which  there  are  dght 
Gothic  piniiaclefly  each  sunnounted  wiUi  a  spear  head. 

IVELCHESTER,  or  ILCHESTEB, 

hai  many  dafass  on  the  attention  of  topographers.  Its  great 
antiqiitty  and  ancient  inqportance  give  it  a  superiority  o¥er 
most  other  towns  in  ihe  county*  It  was  the  Cmr-pensmfeleait 
of  the  Britons,*  the  ItchaUt  of  Ptdomy,  iHio  ranks  it  as  the 
first  town'in  the  territory  of  the  Be]ge,f  and  the  Gifelcestre  of 
the  Saacons*  When  the  Romans  possessed  these  parts,  thb  wa^ 
one  of  their  most  eminent  stations,  and  was  by  them  fordfied 
by  a  strong  wall  and  deep  ditch,  which  they  filled  with  water 
firom  the  river  IveL  Its  form  was  an  oblong  square,  standing 
upon  the  oblique  pomts  of  the  compass ;  the  cdebrated  fosse- 
road,  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  principal  streets,  passed 
thfoagh  it  firara  north-east  to  south-west.  Vestiges  oi  these  Ro* 
man  works  are  still  viable :  the  ditch,  forming  the  road  called 
Yard  Lane,  anciently  Zerde,  crosses  the  fosse  and  the  gardens 
at  the  back  part  of  the  town,  where  the  wall  has  been  often 
discovered  by  the  gardeners. j;  Dr.  Stukeley^  measured  the 
Roman  station  three  hundred  paces  by  two  hundred.  It  is 
said  there  was  formerly  a  castle  here,  and  a  figure  of  the 
baiUfs  staff  has  been  preserved  by  Stukeley,  ||  and  copied  and 
corrected  by  the  original,  in  Cough's  edition  of  Camden. ,  It 
is  r  curious  antique,  with  a  head  of  gilt  brass,  having  statues  of 
two  kings,  a  queen,  and  an  angel,  with  the  following  lines,  in 
old  French,  round  the  bottom, 

Jcsu  de  «lru  erie, 
Nemo  dun  et  mic. 

Kk  4  This, 

*  Nraiiioft's  MS.  Hitt.  Brir.  Haflnnr,  p.  141.  H»f .  Joh.  Ro»i.  MS.  p.  91. 
t  Gfog.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  tab.  T.  i  ColliiiM>n,  III.  ty8. 

i  Trin.  I.  p.  H6.  p!.  fxxii.  |!  Ibid,  I.  pi.  it.  fig.  h 
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This,  Mr.  Gough  remarks,  was  probably  the  head  of  a  cn^ 
sier  from  the  abbey,  and  afterwards  fixed  on  the  stal^ 

At  the  tune  of  the  Norman  conquest  this  place  was  a  city  of 
considerable  importance,  and  had  within  its  wells  one  hundred 
and  seven  burgesses* 

In  the  year  1088,  the  forces  of  Gefcrey,  bishop  of  C<m- 
stance,  and  William  de  Ewe,  who  had  united  with  the  confe- 
derate barons  in  behalf  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  against  Wil« 
liam  Rufus,  received,  by  the  besieged  inhabitants  of  this  place, 
a  fatal  check ;  a  circumstance  which  tended  in  no  small  degree 
to  enhance  the  fame  and  aggrandizement  of  the  town.  In 
1365,  Edward  the  Third  granted  an  exclusive  patent  for  hold- 
ing the  county  courts  and  assizes  at  this  place,*  and  also  for  ve- 
pairing  the  streets  and  highwap. 

This  town  had  begun  to  return  members  to  pariiament  in  the 
year  1297;  but,  in  135<),  this  privilege  was  resdnded;  nor  was 
it  restored  till  the  year  1471.  It  was  soon  afterwards  again 
taken  away,  and  once  more  restored,  in  1621,  by  James  the 
First.  It  at  present  sends  two  members:  the  eloquent  and 
patriotic  Ri^t  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  Micfaad- 
Angelo  Taylor,  Esq.  who  are  returned  by  the  bailiff  and  twelve 
burgesses,  and  about  one  hundred  and  seven^  inhabitants  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot.f 

Tbk 
•  Pat.  40,  Ed.  III.  p.  ],  m.  29  in  dof«.  ' 

*  Tbis  boroiigli  i%  celebrated  in  electioneering  contests.  The  whole  pro- 
perty foriuerly  appertained  lo  Mr.  Troward,  an  eminent  attorney  in  the 
'  neigiibourlioodof theStmiid,  London;  and  (hen  came  into  tite  hands  of 
Mr.  Hai court,  a  banker,  iwho  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  the  electors 
drank  oat  fifty  hngsboads  of  his  cyd^  in  the  coarse  of  one  year,  wfafle 
sereral  of  thetn  were  so  staiuich  to  their  party,  that  they  re<pie8ted>  on 
tlieir  drath-bed,  to  be  buried  in  true-blue  coffins.  Tlie  same  property  baa 
been  since  purchased  by  Sir  William  Manners,  Bart,  who  stood  for  it  at 
the  general  election  in  1802.  In  consequence  of  petitions,  &c.  two  other 
electiADs  followed ;  and,  in  the  course  of  these  contests,  a  banker  hi  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  was  imprisoned.  At  the  general  election  ia 
1806,  Sir  William  Manners  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Saiiton,  an  attorney,  x^tn 
eturocd.    Vide  Biog.  Index  to  the  House  of  Commons,  f .  298. 
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This  town  has  a  market  which  has  existed  ever  since  die 
cooquesC,  and  is  k^t  on  Wednesday.  There  are  also  three 
fiurs;  and  there  was  formeriy  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
diread-lace,  which  has  now  very  much  declined.  The  public 
buildings  are  neither  numerous  nor  important.  The  only^ 
church  remaining  of  at  least  six,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ; 
having  an  octagond  tower,  fifty  feet  high,  constructed  of  Ro-  • 
man  stone.  Here  are  also  places  of  worship  for  the  various 
dissenters. 

The  county  court-house  is  a  good  building,  as  is  also  the  new 
gaol ;  and  opposite  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  the  re- 
vamoB  of  the  ancient  hospital  of  White*Hall,  founded  about 
the  jrear  12S6,  by  William  Dennis,  or  Dacus,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  pilgrims  and  poor  travellers,  and  was  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  There  are  also  remains  of  a  friary,  or  house  of 
Uack-firiars,  nrfrich  had  a  subterraneous  passage  leading  to  the 
White-Hall  nunnery.  It  has  besides  an  alms-house  for  six  poor 
men,  and  a  woman  to  take  care  of  tlie  dweUing. 

But  Ais  town  is  diiefly  remarkable,  as  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  celebrated  Roger  Bacon,  and  of  the  pious  and  ingenious 
MrB.EfisabethRowe. 

RooKR  Bacok  was  bom  at  the  Friary-House,  in  the  year 
1214.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Oxford,  where,  at  a 
very  early  age,  he  shewed  evident  marks  of  that  extensive 
and  indefittigable  genius,  which  distinguished  him  in  after  life. 
When  he  left  Oxford  he  removed  to  Pteris,  at  that  time, 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  learning.  Here  his  progress  in 
science  was  astonishing.  He  was  looked  upon  as  die  glory  of 
his  country,  and  an  ornament  to  the  university.  His  friendship 
was  courted  by  some  of  the  greatest  characters  of  the  age. 
Robert  Grouthead,  afterwards  bishop  of  Lincob,  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  in  this  city,  and  ever  after  diowed  himself 
his  zealous  friend  and  patron.  Having  obtained  die  degree  of 
doctor,  he  returned  to  England^  and  became  a  monk  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.    This  he  did,  it  is 

supposed, 
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sapposed)  in  order  that  he  n^ight  the  more  emfy  prosecute  his 
researches  into  .the  different  departnents  of  experimental  phikH 
•ophy.  In  this  pursuit,  h6  infimns  us,  he  spent,  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  no  less  than  two  thousand  poundsi 
^in  constructing  and  purchasing  instrun^ents,  and  cdlecting 
books.  This  sum  was  generously  siq>plied  to  him  by  some  of 
.the  heads  of  the  university.  But  the  age,  in  general,  was  too 
Ignorant  and  too  superstitious  to  be  instructed  in  a  rational 
philosophy.  The  monks  were  afraid  that  their  order  would  fiiH 
into  contempt  if  their  pretensions  to  magic  were  eiqxMed  to  tiie 
world,  and  their  miracles  explained  as  depending  upon  simple 
universal  principles,  inherent  in  the  system  of  nature  Persecu- 
tion and  misery  were  the  consequences  to  Bacon  of  his  superiori^ 
in  genius  and  science*  His  writings  were  first  confined  to  his 
convent;  and  at  length,  in  1278,  he  himself  was  ioiprisoned  in 
his  cell,  where  he  remained  for  the  long  period  of  t^i  years^ 
still  indefatigably  pursuing  his  researches,  and  every  day  add- 
ing new  discoveries  to  the  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

When  Jerom  de  Ascoli,  general  of  his  order,  who  had  con* 
demned  his  writings,  was  elected  pqpe,  he  applied  to  him  for 
his  release.  This  Jerom,  it  seems,  had  paid  some  attention  to 
philosophical  pursuits,  which  induced  Bacon  to  think  he 
might  be  prevailed  upon  to  order  his  enlargement.  With  this 
view  he  addressed  to  him  a  treatise  "  on  the  means  of  avoiding 
the  mfirmities  of  old  age."  What  effect  this  work  had  on  the 
mind  of  his  holiness  is  not  dear ;  but  it  is  certain  Bacon  did  not 
obtain  his  object  till  towards  the  close  of  that  pontiff's  reign* 
He  afterwards  continued  in  the  collie  of  his  order,  where  he 
died,  in  the  year  1294>,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Franciscan  church. 

Among  the  number  of  those  who  have  enlightened  mankind 
by  their  genius  and  writings  Bacon  deaerves  to  hold  a  predo- 
minant rank.  Considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  his 
knowledge  was  extraordinary.  Many  of  the  most  useful 
and  brilliant  discoveries  of  modem  times  were,  undoubtedly, 

known 


loBMnm  to  hivh  But  what  rendera  Ub  name  truly  vsnerable,  is 
bis  contempt  of  prejudice,  and  his  just  and  liberal  views  of 
sdentifie  research.  D^ising  the  fame  and  fortune  of  a  mar 
gician,  he  wished  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  leamii^y  and 
exlend  the  range  of  intellectual  acquirement.  In  a  more  for- 
toaate  age,  his  fame  might  have  rivalled  the  glory  of  a  Locke 
or  a  Newton^  .  It  was  bis  fhte  to  be  surrounded  by  bigotry  and 
ignarance ;  yet  he  reached  a  degree  of  learning  which  can- 
not  fail  to  command  respect  and  gratitude  to  the  latest  era  of 
haman  science. 

Elisabbtu  Rowe  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer, 
a  diasenting  clergyman,  who  possessed  a  small  fiunily  estate  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  Frome.  From  this  place  he  removed  to 
Ikbester,  in  whjch  place  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  preach* 
ing,  but  was  very  kindly  treated  by  a  great  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants.  Here  he  soon  after  married,  and  our  au- 
thoress was  the  sole  fhut  of  hif  connubial  love.  She  was  bom 
on  the  deventh  of  September,  in  the  year  1674p.  Her  early 
years  were  marked  by  an  ardent  attachment  to  poetry,  for 
which  elegant  art  she  showed  no  contemptible  genkis,  while 
yet  extremely  young.  To  poetry  she  added  the  accomplish- 
ments of  music  and  painting.  She  also  received  some  instruc- 
tions in  the  French  and  Italian  languages  from  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Thynne.  Her  fame  was  not  loi^^  confined  to  Uchester:  she 
was  soon  invited  to  London,  where  *^  the  pious,  the  poetic,  and 
the  polite,"  united  to  do  her  honour.  She  m  said  to  have  been 
much  admired,  and  even  loved,  by  Prior ;  but  she  gave  her 
band  and  affections  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe,  who,  unhappily, 
died  soon  after,  in  the  year  1715.  His  wife  evinced  the  tender 
regard  she  entertamed  for  him,  by  a  beautiful  ode  to  his  me* 
mory.  She  then  bade  a  willing  adieu  to  L<mdon,  and  settled 
at  Frome,  where  she  continued  to  live  in  retiranent  and  widow* 
bood,  occupied  only  in  writing  those  literary  productaons  which 
have  given  her  deserved  celebrity.  Her  death,  which  was  oc- 
casioned by  an  apoplexy,  took  place  on  the  twentieth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1737. 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Rowe,  besidet  thone  high  mental  aetimiipUBhiiieiit« 
which  have  handed  down  her  name  to  posteiitj,  was  possessed 
of  a  Tery  great  share  of  personal  attractions.  Her  figure  was 
light  and  elegant;  her  complexion  ftir;  her  ejres  of  a  daric 
grey,  inclining  to  blue,  and  sparkling  with  intelligence ;  her 
voice  was  sweet  and  harmonious ;  her  manners  gentle  and  en- 
gaging :  in  short,  every  quality  which  can  excite  love»  or  ensure 
esteem,  every  virtue  of  the  heart,  and  every  embellisbment  of 
mind,  were  united  in  ^t  truly  amiable  woman.  Her  works* 
published  during  her  life,  were,  **  Poems  on  several  Occasioa^ 
by  PhUomela ;"  "  Friendship  in  Death,  in  Twenty  LeCteis 
iVom  the  Dead  to  the  Living;''  *^  Letters,  Moral  and  Enter* 
taining;"  and  "  The  History  of  Joseph."  .  Her  "  Devout 
Exercises  of  the  Heart,  in  Meditation  and  S<diloquy,  Praise 
and  Prayer,''  were  published,  after  her  death,  by  the  learned 
and  pious  Dr.  Watts.* 

YetwUton  is  the  name  of  a  parish  and  village,  situated  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  east  of  Ilchester,  in  the  hundred  of  So- 
merton.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  river  Yeo,  or  Ivel,  which 
bounds  the  parish  on  the  side  of  Limington.  In  Saxon  i(  was 
called  GevebtmCf  the  letter  G,  in  that  language,  being  often 
used  to  answer  for  Y.  It  has  two  tythings,  that  of  Yeovilton 
and  Speckington. 

The  manor  of  Yeovilton  belonged  to  William  de  Om^  or  Atteo^ 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  In  109S  he  su[q>orted 
the  claims  of  William  Ruftis  to  the  English  crown ;  but  soon 
after  proving  a  traitor  to  that  cause,he  loethis  life  and  his  fortune 
together.  Some  of  his  lands  were  afterwards  restored  to  his  suc- 
cessors ;  but  Yeovilton  does  not  appear  to  have  been  among 
the  number;  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Second,  it  was 
the  property  of  Hugh  Fitz-Richard,f  whose  family  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  of  Yeovilton.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  Yeovilton  was  held  by  William  de  Botreaux,  who  left 

awin, 

•  Sec  Memoirs  of  Mm.  Rowe ;  Gibbon^  Pious  W«nicn ;  Hay'*  Female 
Biography  \  and  Noble's  Coiitinoatioa  of  Granger. 
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a  wiU,  dmring  this  manor  to  the  prior  and  conlreot  of  St. 
Ptter'f^  at  Bath,  to  celebrate  mass  £ot  the  good  eftate  of  the 
Kiogy  Queen  Margaret,  and  Edward  Prince  of  Wale»,  atwdl 
ai  for  himself  and.  his  lady,  in  this  world,  and  their  souls  after 
.  death.  The  style  of  this  will  is  somewhat  curious.  One  clause 
of  it  runs  thus:-^*^  Each  priest,  monk,  or  secular,  saying  mass 
weekly,  shall  toU  a  bell  in  that  monaatery  thrice  (the  said  bell 
to  be  called  Bohreaux  bdlj  and  at  the  introite  of  die  mass  shidl 
say,  with  a  loud  Toice,  *  ye  shall  pray  for  the  good  estate  of 
our  sovereign  lord,  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  of  our  sovereign 
lady,  the  Queen,  and  of  Prince  Edward ;  and  of  William  Lord 
Botreaux,  and  Maxgaret  his  wife,  while  they  lire,  and  for  their 
souls  after  they  be  departed  out  of  this  world ;  and  for  the  sodt 
of  Elisabeth,  late  the  wife  of  the  said  William  Lord  Botreaux ; 
and  finr  his  &der*8  soul  and  his  roodyr's  soid,  and  his  grand- 
fader's  soul  and  his  grandam's ;  and  for  all  the  so^  the  said 
lord  wiU  asB^  them,  to  pray  for  in  writing;  and  for  all  his  an- 
eastoKs*  sonls,  and  christen  soub  pater  h^mUt  thrice,  and  ave* 
itmrui,  with  4his  psalm,  ie  profimdit  cUmrndf  Ac.  with  a  low 
¥oicc.*"» 

The  church  of  Yeorilton  has  only  a  single  aile,  and  has  a  wdl- 
built  tower  at  the  west  end,  containing  five  bells>  It  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Barthdomew,  and  seems  to  have  been  built  by  Bishop 
Beckington,  his  arms  being  painted  on  the  west  window.  The 
liviag  is  rectorial  in  the  deanery  of  Uchestar.  The  patronage  be- 
longs  to  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdla.  The  monumenU  in  this 
afaorcfa,  which  9att  vecy  ftw,  do  not  deserve  parlicuhnr  notice. 


YEOVIL 

is  a  large  atid  popobus  town,  ;iituated  in  the  hundred  of  Stone 
and  YeovH,  cm  the  great  wtslem  road  bat^  London  to  Exeter, 
about  four  miles  from  Dchester.     It  derived  its  name,  like 

Yeovikon, 
•  Difd.  Bar.  I.  OO. 


Yeov9toBy  ftMtt  the  rrrer  Yeo,  or  Ivd,  frbtch  i«et  near  Sher 
bourne^  ftoa  seven  springs,  a^ed  the  Siaitrs,  and  passes,  at 
th»  pl«ce,  under  a  stone  bridge,  of  three  ardies,  wiitch  sepa- 
rates tius  counties  of  So^ierset  and  Dorset.  This  river  was 
caUed  F€&^  by  Ravenna.* 

it  is  probable  that  Yeovil  was  a  town  in  the  tune  of  the  Ro* 
mans,  as  many  coins  of  tiwt  peo|^  and  remains  of  tesselated 
pavements  have  been  found  here.  It  is  a  boroogh  apd  market 
town,  governed  by  a  portreve  and  eleven  burgesses,  **  is  pdvi- 
kgyd  wkli  greate  liberties,  and  keepethe  oourts  for  decidiig 
of  siits.''f  The  portreve,  who  is  a  magistrate  fbr  the  tiaw 
bdng,  is  dioaen  ammally  from  among  the  burgesses.  Besides 
these  officers,  there  i^e  adso  a  maoe-bearer,  and  two  constables 
for  the  town,  and  two  more  for  the  paridi,  which  is  f&tinct 
fi^oaa  the  boveugh.  The  town  seal  is  viery  iUicient,  and  is 
elmrged  wkh  the  figure  of  8t.  John,  the  diaciple  of  oar  Saviour^ 
hiding  ihe  J/tofy  Lamb,  sfituatei -under  a  ooMipy,  between  Ivb 
rosesi  tvith  this  inscription  around  it  >^**  * 
Mk  Be  #eiiif  actem  ia^onon  ^M  3la|AK»" 

Mr.  Collinson  tells  us  he  had  in  his  possession,  at  the  i 
he  wrote  his  history  of  Somerset,  a  town  piece  of  Yeovily  having 
en  theone  side  the  initials,  **  E.  R.''  onderaeatli  a  crown,  and 
this  legend,  ««  THE  BOROUGH  OF  YEOVIL^'  on  the  ie» 
veme,  «  MADE  BY  THB  PORTREVE,  16«6i" 

lliere  is  a  good  ma^ei^house  in  this  town,  seventy  feet  famg 
and  twenty  wide^  si^poned  by  stone  pillars,  sn  the  middie  ef 
which  we  the  ramams  of  an  ancient  cross.  The  market  day  i» 
Friday.  GrcAt  quantities  of  com,  cattle,  pigs,  butter,  cheese* 
and  flax,  are  sold  here.  The  fairs  are  on  the  sixteenth  oi  No- 
vember and  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  and  continue  two  days 
each  time.  It  was  formerly  considerable  for  its  woollen  trade, 
which  has  much  decreased,  and,  iodeed,  iim  chief  aapp^rt  sT 

Ihe  town  now  is  its  manufiNMDe  of  leather  (lo^^ 

Thr 

*•  Atfoayau.  Raven.  Britao.  Chorognphis.    CoUitisoiv  HI*  p^^tOS^ 
t  R^Rsgittm  TbaaHi  Mitagton. 
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The  town  of  YeovD  consists  of  upwards  of  twenty  streets  and 
lanes  ;  some  of  the  former  are  wide  and  open.  The  houses  are 
in  general  good,  and  many  of  them  built  of  stone.  It  has  an 
alms-house  for  one  master,  two  wardens,  and  twelve  poor 
people  of  either  sex,  founded  by  John  London  Wobume,  minor 
canon  of  St  Paul's,  in  the  year  1476,  who  afterwards  endowed 
h  with  a  considerable  extent  of  landed  property,  and  built  a 
chapel  for  the  use  of  its  poor,  in  which  he  ordained  divine  ser- 
vice to  be  performed  every  day. 

The  church  of  Yeovil  is  a  handsome  old  Gothic  building, 
dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist  It  consists  of  a  nave,  a  large 
chancel,  north  and  side  ailes,  and  transept,  all  of  which  ar^ 
covered  with  lead.  The  length  of  the  whole  is  one  hundred 
Imd  forty-six  feet,  and  its  breadth  fifty ;  the  transept  measures 
eighty  feet.  At  the  west  end  of  this  church  there  is  a  large 
plain  tower,  ninety  feet  high,  having  a  stone  balustradg  dt 
the  top.  It  contains  a  clock,  and  six  very  Bne  bells.  In 
the  centre  of  the  church  there  hangs  an  elegant  chandelier, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Barcher,  tobacconist,  !a  172+,  The 
altar-piece  is  extremely  handsome;  it  forms  a  rich  portico, 
supported  by  beautiful  fluted  pillars,  surmounted  by  Corin- 
thian capitals,  with  a  rich  entablature.  Tlie  whole  is  divided 
into  square  compartments,  adorned  with  roses  and  cherubs,  very 
neatly  gilt  and  arranged.  In  the  middle  thelre  is  a  '*  transparent 
glory,'*  encircled  with  clouds.  The  seats  and  desks  belonging 
to  the  singing  men  of  the  different  chantries  still  remain  in  the 
chancel ;  hence  the  church  is  sometimea  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants a  quarter-choir.  The  churchyard  is  large,  and  con- 
tains many  old  tombs  and  grave-stones,  most  of  which  are  en- 
tirely defaced.  The  advowson  of  this  church  belongs  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  Besides  the  church,  there  were  formerly 
several  chapels  in  this  neighbourhood ;  but  these  are  now  en- 
tirely demolished,  and  their  tythings  transferred  to  the  vicar 
of  Yeovil.  There  are  several  dissenting  chapels :  a  new  one 
for  tha  unitariaBS  wag  rtctntly  built 
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The  country  around  this  town  is  extremely  jdeasbgy  bein|f 
beautifully  diversified  with  high  and  low  grounds,  both  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation.  The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  loam.  Near 
the  town  is  a  pool»  the  water  of  which  is  of  a  green  colour, 
owing,  it  is  supposed,  to  some  latent  veins  of  vitriol  in  the  ad- 
joining hilb.*  There  is  also  a  chalybeate  spring  here,  which 
is  considered  as  more  highly  mineralized  than  most  others  of 
a  similar  kind. 

MILBORNE  PORT 

is  a  borough  and  parish,  in  the  hundred  of  Horetbome,  8ituate4 
on  a  branch  of  the  river  Parret.  It  consists  of  four  streets,  and 
contains  nine  hundred  and  fifty-three  inhabitants.  The  prin- 
cipal street,  called  High  Street,  i§  tolerably  wide,  but  irregu- 
larly built.  Here  stands  the  Town  WM^  which  siq[>i^es  all 
the  inhabitants.  In  this  street  is  also  the  Guild-hall,  a  very 
ancient  building,  having  a  door-case,  partly  of  Saxon  and 
partly  of  Norman  architecture.  It  had  formerly  a  maricet* 
place,  now  converted  into  warehouses.  Its  manu&ctures  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  hosiery,  are  very  considerable.  Ixmdon, 
Bath,  Bristol,  and  Exeter,  are  the  principal  mart  for  their 
goods. 

Previous  to  the  conquest,  the  town  of  Milbome  Port  was 
one  of  the  most  noted  in  tliis  part  of  the  county.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Saxon  words  myll  or  mylen,  a  mill,  and 
bum,  a  torrent.  The  addition  of  port,  arose  from  its  being 
an  mcorporated  place,  that  word  signifying  a  borough  in  the 
same  language.  After  the  conquest  it  became  of  much  less 
importance,  though  it  still  retained  its  former  privileges,  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  tlie  First,  from  whose  tiine,  till  that  of 
Charles  the  First,  it  ceased  to  send  meBobers  to  parliament. 
It  has  now  two  representatives,  who  are  chosen  by  the  ca- 
pital bailiff!)  and  their  dq^uties,  the  commonal^'s  steward,  and 
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the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot  In  that  part  «f  the  parish 
called  Kingbury^  there  is  an  annual  court-baron  held,  in  which 
presentments  are  made,  rents  paid,  and  the  officers  of  the 
parish  chosen.  The  parochial  assessments  of  this  district  are 
distfaict  firmn  the  borough,  anjd  it  has  officers  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  church  of  MHborne  Port  is  a  good  building,  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  Its  structure  is  very  ancient,  and 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  large  tower,  of 
quadrangular  form,  supported  by  two  pointed  and  two  semicir- 
cular arches.  It  contains  a  chime  of  six  bells.  The  patronage 
of  this  church  has  been  held  by  the  fellows  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege since  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey  of  Cirencester,  to  which 
it  previously  belonged,  by  grant  of  King  Henry  the  First. 

In  the  north  aile  there  are  several  neat  monupaents,  in  ho* 
nour  of  the  Medlycot  family.  The  chancel  has  also  several,  in 
memoiy  of  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  Noake.  In  the  churchyard  there 
are  a  few  old  tomb-stones^  but  none  of  them  deserve  particular 
notice. 

Milbome  Port  has  also  dissenting  meeting-houses« 

In  a  garden  adjoining  the  churchyard,  upon  opening  ground 
with  a  view  to  building,  sixty  bodies,  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  were  found,  regularly  arranged  in  three  rows.  It 
was  supposed  they  had  been  buried  there  during  the  great 
plague,  as  no  traces  of  coffins  could  be  discovered. 

At  the  time  of  the  civil  war,  Cromwell's  soldiers  occupied 
this  town  for  a  considerable  time.  During  that  period,  they 
thought  proper  to  rob  the  church  of  its  Bible ;  but  they  had 
soon  cause  to  repent  of  the  sacrilege,  for  the  inhabitants,  armed 
with  quarterHBtafi,  attacked  them  with  such  fbry,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  flight,  after  having  been  forced 
to  restore  the  sacred  volume. 

The  manufhctures  of  Milbomc  Port  are  dowlas,  ticking,  lin« 
■ey,  stockings,  and  shoes,  which  employ  a  great  number  of 
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CREWKERNE 

18  a  market  town  and  parish,  comprehended  in  a  hundred  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  vaUey,  watered  by 
branches  of  the  rivers  Parret  and  Axe,  and  sheltered  by  colti* 
vated  hiUsy  which  command  beautiful  and  extensive  prospects. 
Its  name  signifies,  in  Saxon,  the  Cottage  of  the  Cross.  A 
very  neat  structure  of  this  description,  environed  by  dender 
pillars,  stood  here  in  the  time  of  Leland.*  In  early  tones  it 
was  a  royal  manor,  and  endowed  with  many  privileges.f 

This  town  consists  chiefly  of  five  streets,  containing  about  500 
houses,  and  nearly  5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  500  at  the 
last  census  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sailcloth,  stock- 
ings, and  dowlas.  It  has  a  pretty  hirge  market-house,  which  b 
very  centrically  situated.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and 
is  always  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  description* 
Its  fiur  takes  place  on  the  fourth  of  September,  when  great 
quantities  of  cheese,  linen,  and  pedlary,  are  disposed  of. 

The  church  of  Crewkeme  is  a  fine  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross.  In  the  centre  of  it  rises  a  handsome 
lofty  embattled  tow^r,  surmounted  by  small  turrets.  The 
whole  of  this  church,  and  the  windows  in  particular,  are  richly 
ornamented  with  carved  work.  In  the  inside  are  four  lofty 
pillars,  which  support  the  tower.  Behind  the  communion  table 
is  a  small  room,  used  as  a  confessional  in  the  days  of  popeiy* 
To  this  room  there  are  two  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  table : 
over  that  on  the  right  hand,  at  which  the  penitents  entered, 
the  figures  of  two  swine  are  carved  out,  intended  to  denote  the 
impure  state  of  the  devotees  before  confession:  over  the  other, 
by  which  they  came  out,  are  represented  two  images,  emble- 
matical of  their  purity  after  receiving  absolution. 

In  the  churchyard  there  are  a  few  mural  monuments,  of  stone 

•r 
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or  tniEttble,  with  inscriptimis.  Some  of  the  hitter  are  by  way  of 
acrostics.  This  kind  of  letter  wit  seems  to  be  their  chief  merit ; 
and  as  much,  probably,  as  those  they  commemorate  had  a  right 
to  expect. 

This  church,  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  be- 
longed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Caen,  and  formed  part 
of  the  diocese  of  Bayeux,  in  Normandy.  The  parsonage  is 
now  i|n  impropriation  belonging  to  the  church  of  Winchester. 
The  living  is  a  curacy. 

Crewkeme  has  two  charity-schools,  one  of  which,  founded 
in  early  times,  and  afterward  liberally  endowed  by  Dr.  Hody,  is 
m  a  very  flourishing  condition.*  It  has  likewise  two  ahns* 
houses. 

The  property  of  this  parish  belonged  to  the  fiunily  of  Red« 
▼ers  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  From  them  it 
passed  into  the  fiunily  of  the  Courtneys.  It  is  now  in  the  pos* 
session  of  Earl  Poulett,  as  the  descendant  of  Sir  Amias  Poulett, 
who  purchased  it  about  the  year  1570  or  1580.t 

To  the  west  of  Crewkeme,  on  the  road  towards  Chard,  is  a 
hDI,  called  Rana  Hilly  on  which  there  was  formerly  a  chapel, 
dedicated  to  St.  Ranus,  which  contained  his  bones.  Not  far 
from  hence,  at  a  place  called  Hasilborough,  lived  Wulfric,  a 
celebrated  saint,  hermit,  and  prophet,  born  at  Compton,  in 
this  county.  His  raiment  was  made  of  iron,  and  he  indulged 
all  the  austerities  of  an  eremitical  life.  His  residence  was  a 
small  ceD,  at  which  he  was  visited  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
personages,  among  whom  were  the  Kings  Stephen  and  Henry 
the  First.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1 154,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  aile  of  Hasilborough,  where  his  tomb 
continued  to  be  visited  by  pOgrims  for  many  ages.^ 

About  three  miles  from  hence  is  a  small  village,  c^ed  East 
Chinnockf  near  which  there  is  a  salt  spring,  supposed  to  be  the 
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Btrangest  in  thb  country.    A  short  distance  from  this  qiring  if 
a  manufactory  for  making  salt. 

HinUm  St.  George  is  a  parish  situated  about  three  miles  to 
the  nor^-west  of  Crewkeme.  It  was  anciently  the  property 
of  the  Powtnel  family^  from  whom  it  passed,  by  marriage,  into 
that  of  Deneband.  After  many  successions  in  the  male  line,  it 
became  the  property  of  Sir  William  PouleU,  Knight,  who  mar- 
ried Elisabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Deneband*  It 
now  belongs  to  Earl  Poulett,  the  noble  descendant  of  Sir 
William.* 

The  church  of  Hinton  consists  of  a  na^e,  chancel,  and  tidt 
ailes.  At  the  west  end  of  it  is  a  well-built  tower,  containing 
five  bells.  The  north  aile,  or  chapel,  is  the  property  of  Eail 
Poidett,  and  contains  several  monuments  of  that  family.  Under 
tiie  arch  which  separates  this  chapel  from  the  chancel,  there  is 
a  large  stone  monument,  with  the  effigies  of  Anthony  and  Ca> 
tharine  Poulett  reclining  upon  it,  and  ten  of  their  children,  in 
a  kneeling  posture,  carved  on  its  sides.    The  inscriptions  are  :— 

Hie  Jacet  Antonios  Poolet,  miles  et  dux  insole  Jersey,  qui  obiit  tS  die 
Jnlii,  Anno  DnI  1600.  Hie  jacet  Diia  KaUierina  Ponlet  uxor  AntoaS 
Peulet  militis,  filia  uniea  Henrici  Dni  NorriSy  Baronis  de  Rycot,  qui  obiit 
24  die  Martii  Anno  Dni  1601. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chapel  are  two  monuments,  on  each 
of  which  are  the  effigies  of  a  knight  in  armour,  and  his  lady. 
At  the  east  end  of  it  is  a  very  stately  monument,  to  the  memory 
of  John  Lord  Poidett,  first  baron  of  Hinton  St.  George,  and 
John  Lord  Poulett,  his  successor.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
nave,  another  <^the  family  lies  in  effigy,  on  an  ancient  tomb 
of  stone.  The  same  side  is  also  adorned  with  a  very  neat.mo- 
minnent  of  white  marble,  erected  by  her  sister.  Lady  Susan^ 
to  the  memory  of  Rebecca,  youngest  daughter  of  Earl  Poulett» 
who.  died  on  the  second  day  of  March,  1765. 

The 
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The  Views  from  dUferent  parts  of  this  parish  are  extremely 
beautifiily  and  very  extensive.  At  the  fourth  mile^oney  on  the 
road  from  Chard  to  Crewkeme,  both  the  north  and  south  seas  are 
distinctly  visible.    It  is  also  finely  watered  by  several  rivulets. 

On  the  south  of  this  parish  stands  the  house  of  Hinton  St. 
George,  the  family  seat  of  Earl  Poulett.  It  is  a  large  and 
magnificent  building,  surrounded  by  elegant  parks  and  noble 
woods.  One  part  of  the  plantations,  situated  on  an  eminence, 
commands  deUghtfiil  prospects  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
county. 

CHARD 

is  a  market-town,  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Kingsbury-East. 
It  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance  in  very  andent  times. 
The  Saxons  called  it  Cirr(/re.«  hence  some  are  of  opfanon  tiiat 
it  derived  its  name  from  Cerdic,  so  famous  in  history  for  his 
military  exploits  against  the  native  Britons. 

This  town  stands  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county, 
and  is  buOt  on  the  highest  ^t  of  ground  between  the  north 
UkA  south  seas.  This  appears  not  only  firom  the  view,  but  also 
from  the  drcumstitnce  of  the  stream  which  rises  from  a  spring 
at  the  west  end  of  the  principal  street,  being  easily  turned  so  as 
to  run  either  into  the  Severn  or  the  English  Channel.  It  con- 
Asts  chiefly  of  two  streets,  intersecting  each  oth^r,  and  a  row 
of  houses  called  Crom  Lane.  The  houses  are  generally  well 
built  and  commodious.  Their  number  was  computed  to  be  about 
£34,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  at  2784,  of  whom  1286  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufiictofes.  At  the  intersection  of 
the  two  streets  stands  an  ancient  Gothic  building,  wfaicfa  was 
formerly  a  chapel,  but  is  new  used  as  a  town-halL  The  mar« 
ket-house,  situated  in  one  of  these  streets,  was  the  assise-hall 
before  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  when  its  privileges,  as  8 
borough,  were  either  taken  away  or  neglected,  on  account  of 
some  public  dispute.    The  town  is  now  govecned  by  a  poctreve 
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and  two  bailifik,  who  are  annually  chosen,  at  a  court  leet,  from 
among  the  burgesses. 

The  market  is  held  here  on  Monday.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  England  for  potatoes.  The  range  of  shambles  is  veiy 
extensive;  they  are  covered  with  a  tile  roof,  supported  by 
brick  pillars. 

There  is  an  hospital  in  this  town  for  the  benefit  of  old  infirm 
parishioners.  It  was  endowed,  many  years  ago,  by  a  Mr. 
Harvey,  with  two  very  considerable  estates.  The  government 
of  it  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  portreve  ex  officio.  Here  is 
also  a  work-house. 

The  church  is  a  handsome  building,  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  forty-six  in  breadth.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  two  ailes,  and  a  north  and  south  transept.  At  the  west 
end  of  it  is  a  tower,  containing  a  dock  and  eight  bells.  The  north- 
east comer  of  the  south  transept  is  adorned  with  a  splendid  an- 
tique mural  monument,  built  of  various  kinds  of  marble  and  por^ 
phyry.  In  the  middle  of  this  monument  there  is  a  double  recess^ 
under  which  are  the  effigies  of  William  Brewer  and  his  wife,  to 
whose  memory  it  was  erected.  These  figures  are  represented  as 
dressed  in  black  robes,  and  large  rufi,  and  kneeling,  with  their 
faces  towards  each  other,  at  an  altar,  on  which  both  their 
hands  are  placed  in  a  suppliant  posture.  Behind  the  man  are 
his  six  sons,  and  behind  the  wife  her  five  daughters,  all  dressed 
in  the  same  habits,  and  kneeling  in  a  similar  manner.  On  each 
side  of  this  recess  is  a  round  pillar,  with  a  gilt  Corinthian  capi- 
ta]. These  support  the  cornice,  at  the  comers  of  which  obe- 
lisks are  placed.  Between  them  are  the  figures  of  two  angels, 
with  golden  hair,  one  holding  a  dolphin,  and  the  other  a  dove 
and  a  palm  branch,  and  reclining  with  their  heads  towards  each 
other,  on  a  divided  semicircular  pediment.  In  the  interval  are 
the  arms:  guktt  two  bends  wavy,  or.  Underneath  is  an  in- 
scription:—. 

''  Here  lietb  interred  (expecting  tlieir  Sarioor)  the  bodies  of  WUUam 
Brewer,  of  Chard,  phisitiaD,  and  Deanes  his  wife,  who  liviiig  fortj  yean 

together 
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to(ft&itr  in  hippy  wedlock^  in  foU  age  departed  tbk  life;  ahee dying  • 
Nov.  1714,  and  hee  S4®  July,  1616>  having  issue  only  six  sons  and  £▼» 
daoghterty  all  men  and  women  growne,  and  all  comforts  to  them. 

LECTORI. 

**  Moam  not  for  ns,  whom  death  translates  to  glory, 
Bnt  for  thyself,  whose  life's  a  dying  stoiye ; 
Gazers,  mose  not,  now  you  these  stones  behold, 
Viewing  these  sable  lines,  hiset  with  gold ; 
Its  not  to  keep  alive  the  memorie 
Of  tiiose  whose  ashes  heere  interred  lyee, 
Whose  godlye  lives  yet  live,  and  shall  for  aye, 
When  these  hard  stones  are  mouldered  quite  away ; 
Their  children's  zeale  well  weighing  parents'  care, 
And  christian  love  to  all  whila  breathing  ayre, 
With  grataful  harts  most  thankfully  erect. 
Unto  their  ashes  dear,  this  monument.'* 

Bendes  thiB  there  are  two  handsome  monuments,  one  in  the 
south  comer  of  the  south  transept,  and  the  other  in  the  north 
aile.  The  former,  which  is  of  black  marble,  is  in  honour  of 
John  Lane,  Grentleman,  many  years  quarter-master  of  his  nuu 
jestjr's  own  regunent  of  horse,  who  died  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  January,  1767.  The  latter,  bmlt  of  white  and  grey  marble, 
is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Eveleigh,  of  Crim-Card,  Esq. 
who  died  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1767* 

The  town  of  Chard  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenA 
century,  as  being  the  place  where  the  royalists  were  defeated, 
under  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Penrudock.  Here  also  they  pre- 
claimed  the  kmg  in  person* 

John  Sandford,  an  eminent  divine  and  author,  of  the  six* 
teenth  century,  was  bom  in  this  town.  He  was  much  filmed  for 
his  knowledge  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  languages.  Some 
specimens  of  his  Latin  poetry  are  still  extant,  and  do  hhn  con^ 
siderable  honour.* 

Sir  Simon  Evert  so  much  cdebrated  for  his  suflforings,  and 
attachment  to  Charles  the  First,  was  also  a  natife  of  Chard. 

L 1  4  North. 
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North-west  from  Chard  is  Combe  St.  Nickolat,  a  very  laige 
parish  divided  into  four  tythings.  In  this  parish  is  the  village 
of  JVaitorif  which,  tradition  informs  us,  was  anciently  a  cde* 
brated  nunnery. 

The  church  is  a  large  handsome  building,  and  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  and  two  ailes«  It  has  also  a  square  embattled 
tower,  containing  five  bells,  at  the  west  end.  It  iff  a  vicarage 
in  the  deanery  of  Crewkerne,  and  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  of 
Wells, 

ILMINSTEB, 

a  town  and  parish,  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Abdick  and  Bul« 
ton,  was  of  some  note  previous  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Its 
name  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  the  church  upon  the  river  lie. 
The  houses  exceed  350  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  amount 
to  nearly  1 SOO.  These  are  chiefiy  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  narrow  cloths,  and  in  agriculture. 

The  situation  of  Ilminster  is  low,  but  extremely  healthy. 
The  town  consists  of  two  streets,  intersecting  each  other,  one  of 
which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length.  Many  of  the  houses  are  good 
Stone  or  brick  buildings,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  formed 
from  old  walls,  apd  covered  with  thatch.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  stands  a  new-built  market-house  and  shambles.  The 
market  is  held  on  Saturday,  a  privilege  it  hsa  retained  ever  since 
the  time  of  the  Saxons.  The  cloth  manufacture  formerly  flou- 
rished here  to  a  very  great  degree :  it  is  now  much  decreased, 
but  Is  still  considerable. 

The  church' is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  according  to  Browne 
Wilhs,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  some  think  to  Si.  BarUiolo* 
inew,  because  of  the  fair  being  held  here  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  August.  This  structure  is  in  the  form  of  a  CrqsS,  and 
js  one  hundred  and  twen^  feet  ioiig  and  fifty  wide.  It  consists 
pf  a  nave,  chcmcel,  transept,  north  bnd  south  ailes,  and  a 
porch.    In  the  centre  rises  a  handsome  quadrangular  tower, 

surmounted 
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Burmomitedbj  twdje  phuwK]^,  and  coi^aming  a  dock,  danef 
aad  five  bells.  At  the  ealt  end  of  the  chnrdi  is  a.  small  vestry* 
itM>iii,  which  was  former] j  a  chantry  cbafeh  The  living  is  a 
peculiar.  It  anciently  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Muchdney* 
The  advowson  of  the  vicarage  has,  ever  since  the  dissolmtion^ 
been  appendant  to  the  manor.* 

In  the  north  transept  of  this  church  is  an  ancient  tomb, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Wadham  and  his  wife,  who 
founded  Wadham  College,  at  Oxford*  It  is  partly  built  of 
marble  and  partly  of  stonev  On  the  upper  sur&ce  are  their 
portraitures  in  brass.  In  the  mouth  of  Nicholas  there  is  a  label, 
inscribed  thus : — <<  JOtzti  in  tmto  nK.  a(ttiaiitagt»''  In  the  mouth 
of  Dorothy,  his  wife,  is  this  scroll ' — ^<<  3  tPiD  not  Hft  iwt  Igtty  90 
mdart  4t  txxnlt  of  t(^  loro*"  At  then:  feet  are  the  foUowiog  in- 
scriptions :— 

^H^relyetb  interred  the  body  of  NiohoIatWadham»  whiles  he  lyved  of 
M^raMdy  in  the  comity  of  Sovenet^  Eiqilcr,  foander  of  iPadbamCol* 
lege,  in  Oxforde,  who  depttd  tiiii  life  the  zx  day  of  Octobo.  1609." 

^  Here  lysth  tlso  the  bo^  of  DoroUue  Wadham,  wife  of  Nkbotes  Wai- 
bam,  Esqojer,  finmdretse  of  Wadham  Collego,  in  Ozfeide,  who  dM  the 
16th  of  May,  1^18,  in  the  year  of  age  84." 

At  tfaeback  of  this  tomb  is  an  el^ant  marUe  monument,  of 
Corinthian  architecture^  upon  which  there  is  a  long  Latin  in* 
acription,  in  honour  of  the  said  Ni(^olas  and  Elisabeth  Wad* 
bam.  It  was  renewed*  by  Sir  E«brard  Wyndham  and  Thomas 
Strangways,  Esq.  iheir  heirs,  intheyear  1639. 

The  same  transept  also  contains  an  ancient  tomb  of  free^stone, 
enumented  with  fruit,  fruit  Mi^ge,  and  antique  icolpture.  It 
iscovered  wich^blaok  and  wliit^  speckled  marble  enlaMature,  on 
which  are  irepresented  the  portraitures  of  a  man  and  woman, 
standing  imdev  an  ornamented  canopy.  The  man  is  m  armour, 
qnurred,  andtrampiing  «pon  a  lion  cooohant*  Theiadyisin 
black,  andTciled.  -  Under  oacb  of  them  is  a^Hrass  j^te,  con* 
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taining  a  monkish  legend,  but  so  n\)ich  defaced  as  to  be  illegible* 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions  on  this  monmnent  are 
obliterated.  From  vrhat  remains,  we  can  only  discover  it  to 
be  the  burying-place  of  one  of  the  Wadham  fiunHy. 

In  the  southern  transept  is  a  very  handsome  marble  monu- 
ment, with  the  following  inscription  :— 

**  HiC  JACET  HVMFREDUS  WaLDROND  tUB  PULVBRIt  UBfBRA 
MaRCESCENS,  JEvO  SBO  PIBTATB  VIRBNS. 
CLBRICVS  ad  ROBAt  COIVDICIS  ORDIMB  FmCTUt 
MVMBRB  VIR  DlCllTt»  Mvi«BRA  DIOHA  VIRO. 
AVG.  XVII.  MDLXXX. 

The  arms  are  quarterly :  1.  Argent^  three  bull's  heads  cabos- 
sed  sable,  attired  on  2.  Argent,  on  a  bor  sable,  three  cross 
crosslets  fitch^  or.  8.  Salle,  six  fishes  haurient.  S,  2,  1.  Ar- 
gent.   4.  Speke. 

In  this  town  there  is  an  excellent  free-school,  founded,  m  die 
year  1550,  by  Humphrey  Waldron  and  Henry  Greenfield, 
Esquires,  and  endowed  by  them  with  considerable  property, 
both  in  houses  and  lands.  The  revenues  of  this  school  have 
greatly  increased  by  the  good  management  of  its  trustees,  iHio 
have,  at  different  times,  added  large  purchases  to  its  former 
possessionff.  This  school  has  a  writing  master  and  a  reading 
mistress,  besides  the  superintending  master. 

RiCHABD  Samwaies,  a  learned  divine,  and  a  great  sufferer 
during  the  parliamentary  rebellion,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  His 
father  was  vicar  of  Ifaninster,  and  much  esteemed  for  his  pie^* 
In  1658  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  in 
Oxford,  firom  which  he  was  ejected  in  1648  by  the  parliamen- 
tary commissioners.  He  was  afterwards  restored,  however, 
and  promoted  to  the  rectory  of  M eysey  Hampton,  in  the  coun^ 
of  Gloucester,  where  he  died  in  1669,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  cliurch.  He  wrote  several  treatises,  among 
which  is  a  woric  entituled,  <<  England's  fiuthfiil  Reprover  and 
Monitor.''    It  was  published  in  1658. 

TAUNTON 
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TAUNTON 


ii  a  town,  ntusted  in  the  hundred  of  Taunton  Dean.  It  was 
anciently  called  Thouodunum,  or  the  town  of  the  river  Tone, 
by  which  it  is  watered.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  were  esti- 
mated at  5794.  The  wooUen  manufacture  flourished  here  soon 
after  its  first  mtroduction  into  England  by  the  memorable  John 
Kemp,  from  Flanders.  For  many  years,  however,  it  has  been 
on  the  decline ;  the  silk  trade  occupying  a  great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Taunton  is  an  ancient  borough  by  prescription ;  but  its  rights 
were  confirmed  by  a  charter  at  a  very  early  period.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second  it  was  deprived  of  its  charter  by 
that  prince,  on.accpunt  of  its  adherence  to  the  parliament 
during  die  reign  of  his  father.  He  restored  its  privileges,  how- 
ever, about  seventeen  years  thereafter.  It  now  consists  of  a 
mayor,  a  recorder,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  two  aldermen,  twenty- 
four  capital  burgesses,  a  town  clerk,  two  constables,  two  port- 
reves,  and  two  Serjeants  at  mace.  Besides  these  magistrates, 
there  are  six  gentlemen,  justices  of  the  peace  at  large,  with 
powers  to  act  within  the  borough.  The  mayor  and  aldermen 
are  elected  annually  from  among  the  burgesses.  It  is  a  curious 
&ct,  that  the  officers  of  the  borough  have  no  power  to  arrest. 
Indeed  there  is  no  prison  in  this  town  of  any  description,  except 
a  BrideweU  for  vagrants.  All  debtors  and  criminals  are  sent 
to  the  gads  at  Wilton  and  Dchester.  This  corporation,  though 
the  town  is  extremely  flourishing,  is  the  nieanest,  perhaps,  in  Eng- 
land. It  has  neither  lands,  houses,  nor  joint  stock  of  money ;  the 
last  charter  precluding  them  firom  any  such  possessions. 

Taunton  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are  elected 
by  such  of  the  inhabitants,  residing  within  the  borough,  as  are 
potoooBerSf  and  do  not  receive  alms  at  charier*    Their  number 
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u  reckoned  to  be  about  five  hundrecL  Hie  legal  retunui^ 
officers  of  this  borough  are  the  bailifb,  elected  at  the  annual 
court  leett  as  was  deci4^  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Cmnmons,  on  the  third  day  of  May,  1808. 

The  town  of  Twmton  has  earer  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
principal,  in  this  x^imty.  .tmr^.be&re  the  modem  improfe- 
ments,  it  WM  /considered  as.  well  built.  Its  streets  are  wide  and 
airy^  extending  jQjrer  a  consideraBle  portion  of  ground.  ^  The 
houses  have,  for  the  most:part,  small  gardens  in  £ront,  which 
add  much  t^.their.hei^ttty  and  healthiness^  as  well  as  the  conve- 
mence,  of  Ihe.inhabit^ts.  The  country  around  Taunton  is 
the  most  delightful  imagbable.  The  fertility  of  its  S(h1>  and  the 
temperature  of  its  climate,  are  greatly  boasted  of.  b^r  ;the  pea- 
aantry;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  become.. proreibial  to 
say,  ^  where  should  I  be  bom  else  but  in  Taunton  Dean  V^  that 
is»  the  Vale  of  Taunton^  Dr.  Thomas  Amoiy,  a  native  of  this 
tqmnf  has  given  a  description  of  its  situation  and  advantages  in 
a  poem,  published  in  1724,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  poeti- 
cal merit,  seems  to  us  so  just,  as  to  be  worthy  of  quotation. 

**  Hail|  native  towD,  with  cheeifbl  plenty  blessed. 
Of  Bomeroiis  hands  and  thriving  trade  poasesB'd, 
VHuMit  poor  ndgbt  five,  from  bitiiig  want  secure, 
Pidnot  retistleas  ale  their  l^earts  aUnre ; 
Roond  thee  in  q[>ring,  we  Tiew  with  ravish'd  eyes, 
Italian  seenes  on  English  ground  arise, 
Whicfay  erown*d  with  freedom,  rival  paradise. 
The  enamelTd  meads  with  vast  profusion  show, 
The  varions  coloars  of  the  heavenly  bow ; 
The  fkttening  Tone  in  slow  meanders  moves, 
.  liOi^th  to  fon^aM  the  happy  Und  it  loves ; 
Fore'd  to  the  main  by  nature's  law,  it  bears 
Bade  floating  vessels  fraught  with  richest  wares ; 
And  differing  products  from  earths  differing  shord, 
Gathei'd  by  commerce,  lavish  on  us  pours. 
Upon  its  borders  herds  nmramber'd  grace, 
With  sheep  whose  fleeces  Bersian  aiUc  sorpaii; 

Nor 


Kor  prowliqf  wdTes,  nor  hugfy  lioM  ftar, 

WUch  other  flocks  on  other  pastures  tear ; 

Till  bushy  trees  o'er  all  the  regions  foondy 

With  cooling  shades  refresh  the  fertile  ground ; 

Beneath  whost  coverts  beauteous  females  stray, 

fireshy  artless,  gentle,  inik^tfy,  gay, 

And  |Miss  with  flattertii  iwttfais  the  sptfrtfbt  kcnn  cviy; 

Sighing,  they  listen  to  their  amorous  tale, 

Nor  fear  lest  wily  8nakes.tbeir  st^  assail ; 

Gay  painted  blossoms  smile  on  lower  trees, 

With  promised  nectar  thirsty  palates  please ; 

And  with  their  ycmal  sweets  perfume  the  breeiey 

While  warbling  bh^  melodious  notes  employ,  • 

At  once  exalt,  and  tell,  tfie  shepherd's  Jo^. 

There  firuttfol  hillocks  swell  amidst  the  plain. 

In  verdure  clad,  and  rich  in  future  gain ; 

Adown  whose  sides  the  murmuring  torrents  roll. 

And  charm  the  muse  to  bless  the  poet's  soul ; 

And  all  around  proud  guardian  hilb  ascend. 

Whose  heights  from  winds  inclement  well  defend ; 

Whose  boweb  unknown  stores  of  mmerals  hold. 

Which  poverty  disarm,  and  chase  the  invading  cold  | 

But  I  unequal  tempt  the  arduous  toil ; 

Large  as  thy  vales  and  generous  as  thy  soil. 

The  verse  should  be,  which  would  thy  praise  prodaim. 

In  numbers  worthy  of  the  matchless  theme. 

Taunton  i8_  undoubtedly  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  In  the 
year  1666>  two  large  earthen  pitches,  full  of  Roman  coins^ 
were  found  in  a  ploughed  field  in  this  neighbourhood,  supposed 
to  have  been  buried  there  when  that  people  were  compelled  to 
relinquish  their  conquests  in  Britain.  Some  years  previous  to 
that  date  there  were  also  found  a  number  of  Roman  coins,  and 
other  antiquities,  in  the  foundations  of  an  old  house,  which 
atopd  near  the  castle.  Within  these  last  eighty  years  another 
Roman  piece  was  discovered,  when  pulling  down  a  house,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  James.  It  was  of  the  size  of  a  farthing,  hav- 
ing the  head  of  Vespasian  upon  one  side,  with  this  inscription— 
VESP.  AUG.  IMP.    On  the  other  was  a  female  captive,  hav- 
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ing  her  hands  bound  behind  her,  to  a  palm-tree.  The  legend 
was  JUDEA  CAPTA,  and,  in  the  exergue,  S*  C.  These  cir- 
cumstances have  led  sereral  antiquaries  to  suppose  this  town 
to  have  been  a  Roman  station.* 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Taunton  in 
these  very  early  periods,  it  is  certain,  that  it  was  a  place  of 
great  note  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  Ina,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  so  &mous  for  his  religious  zeal  and  munificence,  built  a 
castle  here,  so  early  as  the  year  700,  and  made  it,  for  some  time 
at  least,  the  place  of  his  residence.  Here,  it  is  said,  he  held 
the  first  great  cquncil  of  his  kingdom,  and  here  was  framed,  by 
their  assistance,  that  code  of  laws  which  gave  him  so  great  re- 
putation as  a  legislator.  This  castle  was  destroyed  in  the  year 
722,  by  his  queen  Ethelburga,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  resign 
his  crown  to  her  brother,  Ethelard,  and  retire  to  a  monastery, 
at  Rome,  where  he  died.  The  queen  also  renounced  the  world, 
and  became  a  nun  in  the  abbey  of  Barking,  of  which  she  was 
soon  after  elected  abbess,  and  continued  in  that  situation  till  her 
death.f  The  castle  remained  in  its  demolished  condition  till 
the  conquest,  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  bishops  of 
Winchester,  to  which  see  the  property  of  the  manor  of  Taunton 
had  been  annexed,  according  to  Dugdale,  by  Fritheswitha, 
or  Frithogotha,  the  wife  of  Ethelard ;  but  as  others  assert,  by 
Emma,  queen  to  Ethehred  the  Second.  This  castle  afterwards 
underwent  many  alterations  and  repairs,  by  the  succeeding 
bishops  of  Winchester.    It  is  now  converted  to  various  uses. 

The  old  building  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet  in 
front,  and  had  a  circular  tower  at  each  end,  but  only  one  of 
them  now  remains.  In  the  place  of  that  demolished,  a  large 
house  was  erected  many  years  ago.  It  was  long  used  as  a 
boarding-school  for  yoimg  ladies.  The  west  wing  is  tolerably 
entire,  though  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  original  building  by 
king  Ina. 

The  principal  part  of  the  castle,  as  formerly  laid  out,  was  the 
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great  haD,  whidi  fa  one  hundred  and  nineteen  feet  and  a  half 
longt  by  thirty  feet  and  a.  half  broad,  and  twenty  feet  five  inches 
high.  It  fa  now  the  place  in  which  the  Lent  aasizes,  the  county 
wemoDBf  and  the  courts  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  .are  held. 
The  date  on  the  porch  is,  1577,  supposed  to  allude  to  one  of  the 
periods  at  which  it  was  repaired.  The  arms  are  those  of  the 
bfahop  of  Windiester. 

Over  the  two  arches  of  the  innar  gateway  was  a  room,  for- 
merly used  as  a  grand  jury  room.  On  the  inside  of  the  em- 
battled gateway,  as  well  as  without,  fa  a  shield  between  four 
roses,  with  a  cross  charged  with  five  roses,  and  on  each  side 
the  date  1496.  The  inscription  fa  mostly  defaced,  but  we  can 
still  perceive  the  words — tm$  nOA  €ffci$tu  lan^to  39[lstto* 
Above  these  are  the  arms  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  supported  on 
the  right  side  by  a  greyhound,  and  on  the  left  by  a  wiverm. 
The  motto  is— Oitt  k  Hot  IftmU  The  arms  and  date  on  the 
left  hand  of  these  are  the  same  as  on  the  porch  of  the  hall, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  R.  H.  for  Robert  Horn,  one  of 
the  bishops  of  Winchester.  Hence  we  conclude,  that  he  was 
the  person  who  repaired  the  great  hall,  and  bishop  Langton  the 
archway  and  grand  jury  room. 

Besides  these  apartments,  there  are  in  thfa  castle  an  exche- 
quer room,  where  the  records  of  Taunton  Dean  lands  are  kept, 
a  large  hall,  formerly  used  as  an  assembly  room,  sometimes  for  a 
theatre,  an  armoury,  a  dungeon,  and  various  other  purposes. 
There  are  also  the  ruins  of  several  other  iqpartments,  which 
have  been  occupied  as  dwelling-houses. 

The  assize  hall,  and  some  other  parts  of  thfa  building,  were 
repaired,  and  el^antly  fitted  up,  in  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
by  Sir  Benjamin  Hamett,  member  for  the  borough,  whose  exer- 
tions finr  the  benefit  of  Taunton  deserve  the  gratitude  of  its  inha- 
bitants. This  gentleman,  at  hfa  own  expence,  filled  up  the 
moat,  and  laid  out  the  ground  around  the  castle.  He  also  con- 
verted many  parts  of  the  ruins  into  habitable  mansions. 

In  the  centre  of  thfa  town  there  fa  a  handsome  and  commo- 
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dioofl  market-hoitte,  with  sevend  apartinents  in  it  fbr  d^^mtf 
puqioseg.  In  the  lowc^.piuty  besides  the  town4iaUy  Ihere  h 
a  coffee-room,  furnished  with  the  newspapen,  and  other  pe« 
riodical  publications,  for  the  use  of  which  gotttleoieB  paj  a 
certain  annual  subscription.  On  the  first  floor  there  is  an  ele- 
gant assembly-room,  fifty  feet  long  and  thirty  wide,  in  which 
hang  two  superb  glass  chandeliers,  presented  to  the  fadutm- 
ables  of  Taunton,  by  the  late  Colbnel  Coxe,  when  represen- 
tative for  the  county.  In  the  upper  floor  is  a  handsome  room, 
supplied  with  a  billiard-table. 

On  each  side  of  this  house  is  a  large  wing,  or  arcade^ 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  farmers  and  tradesmen.  In  front 
is  a  spacious  area,  on  whidi  are  erected  moveable-  shambles, 
placed  in  rows,  for  the  use  of  the  butchers.  This  area  is  en- 
desed  by  cham  posts.  In  the  middle  of  it,  to  the  north,  is  a 
noble  pavement,  of  broad  stones,  two  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
in  length,  and  eighteen  broad,  which  is  called  the  Parade.* 

The  flree  grammar-school  of  this  town  wtis  founded,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  by  Richard  Rose,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  building  itself  is  very  large  and  strong.  Ad- 
joining to  it  is  a  house  for  the  master.  Thk  school  was  liberally 
endowed  about  the  year  1553,  by  William  Walbec,  and  "^^^IHarn 
Pool,  of  Colyford,  Esquires,  with  lands  and  tenements,  situated 
in  the  county  of  Dorset. 

Taunton  has  two  alms-houses.  The  largest  of  them,  which 
stands  in  that  part  of  the  town  called  Eastgate,  was  founded 
by  Robert  Gray,  Esq.  whose  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  tiie  met' 
chant-taylor's  company,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  are  placed 
in  front  of  the  house.  Tlie  same  gentleman  also  bequeathed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  to  be  laid  out  in  lands,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  this  charity;  Besides  a  chapel  and  school,  there  are^ 
in  this  alms^iDuse,  seventeen  separate  apartments,  having  small 
gardens  appended  to  each.  The  institution  supports,  in  all, 
a  reader  or  masttr,  eight  poor  men,  and  ten  poor  women.  The 

master 
*  ToQhnatfft  Hist  ofTaontOD,  183. 


>it,  bende8»  teuncl  t#  teadi  ten  poor  diiUeea  to  feed 
aid  writer  On  a  suae  in  froat  of  (he  hmnAe  i$  the  fidlaimg 
inscription,  in  meniory  of  (jie  commencement  of  this  iostita* 
tion^  and  the  original  design  of  its  benevolent  £Mmder: 

**  Law  Deo.  Tliis  diaritable  work  is  fonnded  by  Robert  Graye,  of  tbe 
Citie,  of  London,  £«qaier,  borne  in  this  towne,  in  the  home  adjoining 
]kreanto,  nrho,  in  bis  life  time,  dotli  erect  it  for  ten  poore  aged  syngle 
woroeoy  and  fbr  their  competent  livelihood,  and  daylic  prayers  in  the  saiiiei 
p«Of>ided  saftciMU  maiotenanoe  for  the  saaie.    1656." 

The  other  alms-house  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Ham- 
met  Street*  It  is  a  large  well-built  house»  containing  a  chapel^ 
and  thirteen  separate  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of  as  many 
poor  men,  who  have  been  brought  up  to  some  manual  occupa* 
tion^  and  have  maintained  a  good  character  for  honesty  an4  so- 
briety. One  of  their  number,  who  can  read  and  write,  is  al« 
ways  chosen  president^  or  reader.  The  government  is  in  the 
bands  of  twenty-two  governors,  who  must  all  be  gentlemen  re* 
sident  in  Taunton,  or  within  twelve  miles  of  it 

Besides  these  alms-houfes,  there  were  several  others;  but 
none  of  them  being  endowed,  they  have  no  longer  any  inhabi- 
tants. There  are  also  two  woric-houses  here,  one  near  the 
chyrch  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  and  the  other  in  East  Street,  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  poor  are  supported* 

lliere  is  one  more  edifice  yet  in  Taimton  appropriated  to  a 
diaritable  purpose.  It  is  an  hospital,  perhaps,  in  point  of  plan 
in  building,  the  first  in  the  county  of  Somerset  It  is  a  square 
building,  ninet}*  feet  on  each  side,  and  having  semicircular 
entrances,  leading  to  a  suit  of  rooms,  and  meeting  in  an  open 
circular  court  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  differei^ 
jtbors  are  divided  into  i^mrtments  suitable  to  the  object  of  the 
institution,  which  is  the  reception  and  benefit  of  the  disease4* 
This  structure  stands  on  a  most  delightful  eminence,  i^  a  short 
distance  from  the  town. 

The  Bridewell  in  Taunton  is  situated  at  the  Tone  bridge,  and 
Vol.  XUJ.  Mm  the 
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Ae  site  of  the  former  BrideweU.  It  was  built,  at  his  own  eK« 
pence,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hanunet.  « Tlie  building  is  plain,  but 
strong,  and  well  adapted  for  its  pu^ose.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a 
house  for  the  gaoler* 

We  come  now  to  the  religious'  instltotions  at  Taunton.  At 
an  early  period,  there  was  a  priory  of  black  canons  founded 
here,  by  William  Gif&rd,  bishop  of  Winchester.  It  was 
situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  without  the  east  gate^ 
about  sixty  yards  from«lbe  spot  on  whidi  the  fiurm-hoose 
now  called  the  Priory  'stands.  Adjoining  to  this  place, 
called  Canon  Street,  where  there  have  been  discovered,  at 
different  times,  many  ruins  of  large  Gothic  arches  and  canred 
stones,*  The  history  of  this  monastery  does  not  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  In  the  reign  of  Hienr}-,  the. monastery  of  St. 
Augustine,  at  Stavordale,  was  united  to  it;  but  soon  after 
burst  that  storm  which  involved  all  the  religious  houses  in  Eng« 
land  In  one  common  ruin.  Besides  this  priory,  there  were 
several  chapels  and  chantrfes  in  Taunton,  all  6£  which  were 
dependent  on  the  mother  church  in  the  convent,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul.  .Some  say  there  were  also  a  house  for 
white  friars  here,  and  another  for  lepers,  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  entirely  demolished. 

The  present  churches  in  Taunton  are  two  in  number :  one  de- 
dicated to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  an3  the  other  to  St.  James. 

That  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  stands  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  is  a  very  elegant  and  splendid  building.  Its  ardu- 
tecture  is  in  the  style  of  the  florid  Gothic,  which  induces  many 
to  think  it  was  founded  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  were  se- 
veral otiier  churches  in  Somerset,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  to 
the  county,  for  their  steady  adlisrence  to  the  house  of  laeA' 
caster.  This  church  is  extremely  spacious  and  beautiful,  i||d 
has  a  lofly  tower  at  one  end  of  it,  of  truly  magnificent  woiic- 
manship.  In  this  tower  are  thirteen  windows,  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  curious  ornaments,  which  throw  over  it  an  air  of 

*  lightaei^ 
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lightiien  and  delicacy,  wi^out  iBJurln^  tbe'  gramteur  o{  Uk 
appearance.  Round  it  there  are  a  nmnber  of  elegant  canopies 
but  the  figures  in  them  are  entirely  defaced*  The  other  em- 
bellishmentSy  such  as  lions,  sphinxes,  cherubs^  and  carved 
work,  have  also  suffered  considerably  frcmi  the  impression  of 
time.  It  is  surmounted  by  four  stately  pmnactes,  also  beauti- 
fully ornamented.  The  height  of  the  whole  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  feet  From  the  ballustrades  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pinnacles,  you  have  a  most  delightful  and  extensive  view 
of  the  adjacent  country. 

The  inside  of  this  church  is  not  less  worthy  of  attention  than 
its  exterior  structure.  The  porch  of  the  belfiy,  which  forms 
the  great  entrance,  is  separated  by  a  wainscot  screen  of  elegant 
fret-work,  in  wood  and  iron,  between  the  doors.  At  the  end 
of  it,  on  the  inside,  arise  several  neat  Corinthian  pilasters. 
The  roof  of  the  church  is  extremely  curious,  and  is  supported 
by  twenty-four  pillars,  in  four  rows,  which  divide  the  whole 
into  five  aisles  and  a  chancel.  The  two  outside  are  in  a  differ- 
ent style  of  building  from  the  others,  and  seem  to  have  been 
erected  at  a  later  period.  In  the  centre  stands  the  desk  and 
pulpit,  beautifully  adorned  with  carved  work.  In  the  middle 
aisle,  on  the  pillars  between  the  upper  windows,  are  twelve 
niches,  six  on  each  side,  richly  ornamented.  Underneath, 
in  one  of  these  pillars,  is  another  niche  of  larger  dimensions. 
The  former  are  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  with  the  images 
of  the  apostles,  and  the  latter  with  that  of  the  patron.  There  are 
no  less  than  forty-four  windows  in  this  church,  some  of  which 
still  retain  traces  of  ancient  painting  on  the  glass.  It  has  also 
one  of  the  finest  organs  in  the  county.* 

In  this  church  there  are  two  handsome  mural  monuments ; 
one  of  them  in  honour  of  Richard  Huish,  Esq.  who  founded 
the  alms-house  on  the  north  of  Hammct  Street.  The  other  is 
to  the  memory  of  Robert  Gray,  founder  of  the  other  alms- 
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ItouMy  whow«fl%7,  ki  hk  tberMPs  robes,  is  reprciented  apoR 
k.    BeneaA  is  this  inscription : — 

<<  Taimton  bore  him,  London  bred  him. 
Piety  triihed  bifn,  Tirtae  ted  hinii  ' 

Earth  enriched  bin,  heaven  caressed  hnD» 
Tamton  Mest  hbn,  London  blent  him, 
This  tlMnhlU  tonn,  that  mnidfol  city 
Share  his  piety  and  his  pity ; 
What  he  gave,  and  bow  he  gave  it, 
Ask  the  poor,  and  yon  shall  have  it. 
Gcntte  reader,  heaven  may  strike 
Hiy  tender  heart  to  do  the  Kke ; 
And  now  th/tyes  have  read  this  story. 
Give  hiM  the  praise  and  hea!V*n  the  glory/ 

Tim  church  of  St.  James  is  a  8trong»  plain,  andent  build- 
ing. At  one  end  is  a  tower,  with  a  good  ring  of  five  bdl^ 
but  much  inferior  in  every  other  respect  to  that  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen.  Near  tfie  top  are  two  niches  filled  iVith  images 
as  some  say,  of  Adam  and  Eve;  as  odiers  suppose,  of  St.  John 
and  St.  James,  or  St.  Plater,  or  St.  Paul,  who  were  the  patron 
saints  of  die  priory,  and  consequently  of  this  church,  which  was 
dependent  upon  it*  It  seems  to  have  been  erected  someone 
in  the  diirteendi  century.* 

The  dissenters  have  several  meeting  houses  in  this  towik  ^The 
oldest  as  well  as.  the  largest  is  called  Patd's  Meeting-House, 
from  the  street  in  which  it  is  situated.  This  structure  bears 
some  resemblance,  fai  the  form  of  it,  to  the  Roman  capital  T. 
In  the  front  is  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  feet 
wide,  planted  with  a  row  of  Erne-trees. 

l)ie  next  place  of  worship,  belonging  to  the  dissenters,  we 
shall  mention  is,  that  called  the  New  Meeting-Houie.  It  is 
situated  in  Tancred  street,  and  was  built  in  the  year  I7S2.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  an  attempt  made  by  the  firiends  of  Dr.  Amory 
to  fix  him  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Batson,  clergyman  tf  the  oM 

*  ToalaMn%'ninatoB|S9. 
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meetiqg-hoiifiey  which  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  latter. 
In  truthy  that  gentleman,  notirithstandipg  his  near  aj^voach  to 
the  grave,  was  onwilliDg  to  give  op  wsg  Aaie  of  his  ndary  to 
another^  pcraoti* 

Dr.  Amory,  moreoi^ery  avowed  santimeoti  fiur  fron  agreeing 
with  the  reputedly  orthodox  standard.  His  ideas  were  digoi* 
fiedand  HberaL  He  taught  the  moat  exalted  sen^menta  can- 
cenuBg  the  Dei^,  and  he  addreased  his  dovotaons  to  the  one 
supreme  God,  the  Creator  and  £|tker  of  all:  an  idea  ao  aoagni* 
ieent,  that  it  seems,  if  we  najr  judge  from  tfar  SKpetaenoe  of 
ages,  to  require  the  mosf  unlimited  exercise  of  the  it^asoniiig 
powers  to  embrace  and  allow  it. 

A  third  atmcture  belonging  to  dissenters  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Baptists.  It  is  a  large,  expensive,  and  handsoaro  bwflding, 
raised  by  die  sole  exertioM  of  tiiat  sect.  This  cfaapc^  indtid^^ 
ing  the  walla,  is  fifty*fiiar  leet  in  length,  and  forty-oikie  feet  in 
breadth.  Thereof  is  supported  by  two  strong  and  curious  pQ* 
lars,  of  the  Corintiuan  order.  The  pulpit  and  atairease  are  an« 
ridied  with  elegant  carved  work.  The  ftonli  of  the  gaDeriea 
and  pews  are  constructed  of  Ffenairii  oak,  wlddl  gives  dw  wfaeit 
a  neat  and  Imndsome  appearance.  Only  oae  teoBy  have  been 
pennjtted  to  be  buried  within  die  dmrch:  an  eacampie  we  eolid 
wilhtoseemoregeneraUyfottowvd.  It  k  fbitiishHl  wilii  hand* 
some  dMmdeilers,  and  a  very  rich  service  of  phM,  dK  be^oastof 
Mr.  Samnat  Noble.   BeUndttisacomnMkBoasbuiyiBggPoond. 

The  octagon  chapel  next  dassina  to  be  notkied.  It  is  situ* 
■ted  in  Middie-street,  St.  Jaoa^a,  and  wm  bmlt  hi  1778»  under 
the  direction  of  die  Sev.  Mr.  Wesley.  It  b  a  neat  buiUmgi 
about  fcrtytet  in  diaaseter,  and  needy  fitted  op^  Ithastsrelve 
very  handsome  windows,  six  of  whidi  are  of  a  circular  fimn. 
There  ia  a  curioua  time-pieGe  in  this  dmpeL  In  front  of  it  is 
an  extensive  area,  faiekaed  towards  die  street,  with  a  large  iron 

There  is,  besides  these  meeting«bouses,  a  pkoe  of  worship, 
appropriated  to  die  dev^dons  of  the  quakeia.    It  is  a  neat 
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buitdingy  and  kept  extremely  deap ;  font  is  not  very  sidMCan-^ 
thdlybuih. 

Taunton  has  undergone  many  material  alterations  and  inn 
provementSy  within  these  last  twenty  years,  and  the  same  spirit 
of  useful  embelliriunent  still  continues  to  pervade  the  minds  of 
its  inhabitants* 

Samitbl  Daniel,  an  eminent  poet  and  historian,  who  flou- 
rshed  in  the  reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  the  First,  was  the 
son  of  a  music-master,  and  bom  near  Taunton,  in  1562.  In 
1579,  he  was  admitted  a  comnKmer  of  Magdalen  college,  in 
Oxford,  where  he  continued  three  years,  and  made  a  consK* 
derable  progress  in  academical  learning;  but  his  genius  in* 
dining  him  more  to  studies  of  a  softer  and  gayer  kind,  he 
left  the  university  without  a  degree,  and  implied  himself  to 
poetry  and  history.  Wood  tells  us,  that  at  about  twen^« 
three  he  translated  into  English  the  worthy  tract,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  Paul  Jovius,  containing  **  A  Discourse  of  rare  Inventions, 
both  military  and  civil,  called  Imprese  ;**  fHirch  was  printed  in 
1585,  and  to  which  he  put  an  in^nious  preface.  Hk  own 
merit,  added  toihe  recommendation  of  his  brother-in-law,  John 
florio,  so  wdl  known  ft>r  his  Italian  dictionary,  procured  him 
(be  paUonage  of*  Anne,  the  consort  of  Janies  the  East,  who 
made  him  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy-chamber.  The  queen 
took  great  pleaaore  in  Daniel's  conversatbn ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment be  met  with  from  the  court,  together  with  his  own  personal 
qualifications,  easily  introduced  him  to  the  nrast  ingiauous  and 
learned  mien  of  bis  time ;  such  as  Sir  John  Harrington,  Cam- 
den, Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spehnan,  Spenser,  B«i 
Jonson,  StradliBg,  Owen,  &c^  He  rented  a  small  house  and 
garden,  in  Old-street,  Londcm,  where,  in  private,  he  composed 
most  of  his  dramatic  pieces.  Afterwards  he  became  tutor  to  the 
Lady  Anne  Cliffiord,  who,  niien  she  came  to  be  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, was  a  great  encourager  of  learning  and  learned  men ; 
and  upon  the  death  of  the  femous  Spraser,  was  made  poet- 
laureat  to  Queen  Elizabeth,    Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  rer 

retired 
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f0tked  to  a  cou&try  fimn,  whidi  he  had  at  B^duagton,  near 
Philipa>Nortoti»  in  this  county;  where,  sayi  Wood,  after 
he  had  enjoyed  the  muaett  and  religiouf  cootemplationy 
for  aome  time,  with  very  great  delight,  he  died  in  1619«  He 
vat  buried  in  the  church  of  Beckin^on*  The  poetical  works 
of  ^his  author  consisted  of  dramatic  and  other  pieces^  which 
were  all  puUiihed  together,  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  1718.  He 
also  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Rhyme,  which  was  after* 
wards  published  along  ¥rith  his  poetical  worjcs^  But  his  princi- 
pal work  was  a  history  of  England,  in  three  books,  printed  ia 
1619^  4to.  and  reaching  to  the  end  of  Stephen's  reign*  To  this 
be  afterwards  added  a  sepond  part,  which  was  printed  in  1618, 
and  reached  to  the  end  of  Edward  the  Third.  This  history 
was  continued  to  the  end  of  $|cbard  tbe  Third,  by  John  Trus« 
sel,  a  trader,  and  alderman  of  the  city  of  Winchester ;  who, 
however,  a^  Nicholson  has  observed,  has  not  had  the  luck  to 
have  either  his  language,  matter,  or  method,  so  well  approved 
as  those  of  Mr.  Daniel.  Of  Daniel's  history  a  certain  writer 
gives  this  eharacter;  it  is  written  with  great  brevity  and 
politeness;  and  bis  political  and  moral  reflections  are  very  fine, 
useful,  and  instpuctive.  Laagbaine  is  of  opinio,  that  however 
wall  qualified  our  author's  genius  was  for  poetry,  yet  history 
ijithe  crown  of  all  his  works.* 

HaNav  Gaova,  a  learned  presbyterjaii  clergyman,  was  a  na- 
tive id  this  towUf  His  grandfatbev.  Grove,  was  ejectedfrom  a 
Hving  in  Devonshire,  in  thp  year  1662,  for  non-sconfonnity.  Hia 
ftither,  though  a  layman,  also  sufiered  much  in  the  same  cause, 
in  the  reigns  of  Cbarles  and  James  the  Secof^cL  Yqimg  Henry 
was  bom  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  168^^  At  fourteen  years 
of  age,  having  acquired  a  considerable  stocl(  ef  ciassical  litera- 
ture, he  went  through  a  pourse  of  n^ora)  philosophy  and  di- 
vinity, under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr,  Warren,  who  wu 
then  at  the  head  of  a  very  flourishing  academy  at  Taunton, 
After  this  he  removed  to  London,  and  studied  for  some  time, 
M  m  4  imder 
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tinder  Ae  Kev.  Mr.  B«vre,  «  nMr  rebttim  of  Ui  owii.r  JUmt 
this  time  comm^oed  Ids  intimacy  with  Dr.  Watts,  and  flefecal 
•ther  persons  of  great  merit.  His  fitondshqi  for  the  doc^r  onlj 
terminated  with  his  tffe. 

Havbg  pasied  two  years  in  London,  ho  again  rttumedtothe 
oountry,  and  begm  to  preach  with  great  repOtsidon,thoiigiioDlf 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  The  spiift  of  dfeyotion  whiohiMro* 
Tailed  in  his  sermons  acquired  him  the  IHendship  of  the  cele- 
brated Mrs*  Rowe,  then  Miss  6ayen  Thk  lady  espaessei 
her  friendship  Ibr  him,  in  an  "  Ode  to  Death,"  wUdi  siM 
dedicated  to  him.  Soon  ator  he  conimenoad  JpreacUng  he 
mfuried.  The  deadi  of  his  tntor,  Mr»  Warren,  took  ^aoe  the 
same  year,  upon  which  event  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  him,  ih 
his  academy,  at  Taunton*  The  province  first  assigned  Mm^  was 
c^ics  and  pneumatology,  each  of  which  departments  of  ph3o* 
Sophy  he  endeavoured  to  reduee  to  a  regular  systeao.  DuriBg 
this  period  he  preached  to  two  small  congregations  in  Che  neigh- 
bourhood. In  1708  he  commenced  author,  by  poblishingnffece, 
entitled,  <<The  R^ulation  of  Diversions,*'  dtmwn  up  for  the 
nse  of  his  pupils.  About  this  time  appeared  the  ceiebralad 
work  of  Dr.  Samud  Cteriie,  '*  On  the  Being  and  Attributes  «f 
God.'*  Mr.  Grove  not  being  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
doctor's  reasonings,  from  the  necessary  ideas  of  spaoe  and  duna> 
tion,  wrote  to  him  for  ii^srmatiim  and  satisfaction  on  that  paint. 
A  correspondence  ensued,  but  neither  bdng  able  to  ^oavinoa 
the  other,  it  was  soon  after  dropped,  with  mutual  escpressionaef 
esteem.  Mr.  Grove's  next  ^fering  to  the  public,  was  thiM^ 
the  medium  of  the  **  Spectator,"  in  which  he  wrote  Ibur  pa^ 
pers — Nos.  588,  601,  626,  and  635.  In  1716,  he  pvUishad 
an  essay  on  the  ■<  Immortality  of  the  Soul."  About  this  tiuo 
the  preeby terians  were  much  dhrided,  by  disputes  relative  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Grove's  conduct  on  this  ocoasiaa 
was  very  moderate,  whidi  brought  upon  him  the  censure  and 
displeasure  of  several  even  of  hia  own  persuasion.  1V>  obviate 
their  slander,  he  wrote  an  **  Essay  on  the  terms  of  Christian 
CoomiunioD,"  in  which  he  stated  the  reasons  which  iaduoed  him 
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In  i7tfi>  M»t»Kwr  ia  diiiMidttiy,  the  Bm.itx.  Jaweg^  dM, 
» llHit  Im  *Ms  iieir  obl^  «•  liiM  tbe  ttedflots  •f  dMa^ 
fais  •vra  iKmlifln*  In  Jut  teotvci  !•  Ibon  he  ooafiuad  faiiuiclf 
la  pg  ijimwi  km  Jgictid  tiirir  attaBtioB  gwiiirily  to  Ae  bwt 
writers  mm  mmmI  and  refMtod  rdigion«  and  jhcuiicd  tfaiiv 
GontroverKal  opinions  with  great  ctndoinr.  He  Ukearise  ti^« 
ceaded  Mn  Jtames  b  tbe  pastocali^arge  of  his  oangT6gation» 
at  FoBwaad,  in  tie  nei^ibowtead  ml  Taunton ;  in  which  be 
eoatiMod  tffl  bis  death.  In  17911,  he  pobUdied  ««  The  Evi. 
denee  of  oar  Saviear^  Reranmtlin  eonvderad;''  and  larfin 
work  on  the  •<  ffmi  of  the  Imniettality  of  tiie  Sonl^''  as  da- 
lived  ftam  feason,  whidi  dvew  hsm  iaea  a  Jspnte  with  the  R«t« 
Mr.  Hellet,  jun.  In  17M,  he  printed  a  discearse  cencenmif 
the  aataraaftfieLeid's  flapper,  k  sopport  of  the  opadoosef 
Dr.HeaAjr  aBthateubjeet.  His  kit  pobUoation  appeared  ai 
1796 1  fc  was  entMed  ««  A  Discearse  on  Sariag  Faith.  Soon 
ailerthishenctwitfiabsarjrettctioninthe  toss  of  his  wifi^ 
whbi»  deaA  was  Mloaf«d  bj  his  own  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
Mis  Mends  erooted  a  handsome  monnnnnt  to  his  memory,  on 
whidi  Aere  ii  a  Latin  insoriptaon,  composed  by  the  late  Dr. 
Ward,  iheioris  peefinsor,  at  Greriwrn  ceilege.  BeNdes  the 
works  aboae  natiened  ha  pahiished  several  sermons,  and  also 
a  Tohnae  of  misceWanies  in  preae  and  verse.  His  **  Posthu* 
amtt  Works*'  were  psMriied indie  year  1740,  in  4  to1s.8vo.* 

Ma.  TfloMAS  Amovt,  born  in  this  lawn,  January  28, 1700-1, 
Heewtae  dsasnss  notice.  He  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  of  re- 
spsifldWhj  ;  and  was  earfy  insttncted  in  dasslcal  leaming,  by 
the  Rer.  Mr.  Chadwkk,  who  also  was  the  preceptor  of  Mr. 
Heniy  Gtosa.  Hpooi  Taaaton  be  lemoved  to  Exeter,  that  he 
aright  stody  the  nrancfa  bMgnaga,  ander  the  superintendence  of 
the  Mm.  Mr.  Bla^eadie,  a  rsAigee  ndaister,  and  grandftther  of 
llie  hue  Dr.  Bia)endfe»  at  one  tane  preceptor  in  the  Englirii 

tongue, 
*  Ocoeral  Bissmphlesl  Dictloosry. 
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tongue  to  htr  present  najesly,  and  eulneqiiei%  Usl^p  of  Lou* 
don.  After  a  short  stay  at  £xetor»  he  returned  to  Taunton^  and 
had  for  his  feUow  pupi}»  Mr.  MJcaishr  Towgood,  without  eoccep- 
tian,  peihapsy  the  ablest  and  most  freqpectable  advocate  the 
protestant  dissenters  ever  had;  and  this  is  hazarding  not  a  Httle» 
wb«i  we  call  to  our  recoUection  the  leanied  and  ingoiiaas  Ro- 
binson, of  Cambndg^i  and  the  still  more  learned  and  indefiih 
tigable  Dr.  Priestley* 

In  1722  he  was  examined  and  approved  of  as  a  minister ; 
'  but  did  not  fiilly  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  oflice,  till  the 
year  following,  and  after  he  had  attended,  in  London^  the 
pUloasphical  lectures  of  Mr«  John  Eames*  On  the  death 
of  the  Bev.  Stephen  James,  irfio,  in  coi^unction  wkh  Mr* 
Grove,,  had  formerly  beeai  his  tutor,  he  was  fitted  as  sMed 
jpreacher  once  a  month  to  ifaei  ftev.  Mr.  Darch,  of  Hull-JBishops; 
beflddes  which  he  had  two  other  monthly  engigements,  atXioa- 
bro^  and  IVe^  Hakh.  '  At  this  time  he  migeged  as  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Grove,  in  his  academy.  From  this  period  Mr> 
Amory  condnued  to  advanoe  in  reputatioii  andreqf>eot;  and 
succeeding  to  the  tutorship  of  the  Tauntoft  academy,  he  had 
the  honour  to  have  among  his  pupils  many  persons  who  sub- 
sequently became  men  of  consideration  and  weif^  in  Ae  cml 
and  literiuy  world,  partkubriy  the  late  Right  Hoaoumble  Lord 
WiUoughby,  of  Partram,  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiyuuiesr 
and  a  trustee  of  the  British  Muaeum. 

In  the  year  1759>  Mr*  Amory  removed  from  Taunton  to 
London,  where  he  became  aitemoon  preacher  at  the  Old  Jewry, 
and  was  highly  respected  by  those  irfio  prefer  the  sober  and  ra^ 
tional  morality  of  the  scriptures  to  the  loud  and  boisterous  pre^ 
tensions  of  entbusiastical  dedaimers  ahout  fhith  and  grace,  and 
love  and  extacy.  None  but  the  bigocted  and  vulgar  despised 
him ;  and  in  1768  he  received  a  divinity  doctor's  dipionui  from 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Previous  to  this  honour,  he  had 
commenced  pastor  of  the  Old  Jewry  congregation^  ai)d  remained 
in  that  situation  till  his  death,  in  1774. 

As 
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As  a  ffitO)  Dr«  Anoory's  memory  w31  be  long  endeared  to 
those  who  'faaye  respect  for  prdnpt  integri^  and  real  worth, 
and,  as  a  christian,  few,  besides  the  illiberal  and  narrow-minded^ 
will  be  inclined  to  regard  his  duoraeter  in  any  other  light/^an 
that  of  veneradoD  and  love.  As  a  sclMdar,  he  stood  highin  the 
respectable  circle  in  which  he  had  long  moved ;  and  his  death 
was  lamented  by  the  truly  wise  and  good  of  all  parties  and  all 
persuasions^* 

WELLINGTON 

is  a  large  and  populous  market  town,  on  the  borders  of  the 
oeuttty  o£  Devon.  It  consists  of  fbur  streets,  the  principal  of 
which  IB  called  the  High  Street,  and  is.  very  wide  and  spacious^ 
Many  of  the  houses  are  well-buik  and  commodious*  They  are 
oomputed  to  be  750  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  about  4000. 
This  town  was  erected  into  a  borough  by  the  influence  of  the 
biriiops  of  Wells,  who  were,  for  many  centuries,  proprietoca 
of  the  manor  of  Wellington.  It  anciently  enjoyed  various  va« 
luable  priyileges,  by  the  grants  of  different  monarchs. 

The  earliest  historical  account  we  have  of  Wellington  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  Alfred,  who  bestowed  it  and  s<Mne 
other  manors  on  Asser,  who  had  been  tutor  to  several  of  his 
Ghildreti«  This  Asser  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  see  of 
Sherborne,  and  died,  possessed  of  that  dignity,  in  the  jfeer  883* 
After  his  death,  this  manor  reverted  to  the  king,  who  con- 
ferred it  on  the  first  bishq>  of  Wells,  for  die  support  of  the 
QMscopal  honour  of  himself  and  his  successors.  In  their  hands 
k^ootinued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  when  it  became 
the  property  of  the  duke  ct  Somerset,  by  purchase  from  bishop 
Barlow.  On  the  duke's  attainder,  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Jaraee 
FuUertonand  James  Maxwell,  who  soon  after  mM  it  to  feofts» 
ia  tniit  for  Sir  Frands,  son  to  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  diief 

Justice 

*  Vide  Dr.  Flcxniaii*!  Fontral  Sermoo  for  Dr.  Aroory ;  the  Biographis 
^ritanoica ;  and  the  Oenerd  BioirapUcil  Dictloiiary. 
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jdttice  of  Enghmdy  whose  hmn  poeactmti  h  during  teraral 
descents.  It  afterwards  became  die  proper^  of  Edward 
Sawyer,  Esq.* 

WUlingten  is  a  pkce  of  coosiderable  trade.  The  nondier 
of  hands  employed  in  manufiustnre  anioont  to  neariy  three  lho«* 
sand.  Tlie  diief  articles  made  here  are  serges,  diyggets,  and 
earthenware.  The  market  is  held  on  Thursdi^,  and  is  weM 
supplied  with  provisions  of  all  kinds.  It  has  two  fiiirs,  one 
on  the  feast  of  the  nativily  of  St.  John  the  Bi^tist,  and  the 
other  on  the  tenth  of  November. 

The  churdi  of  Wellington  is  a  handsome  Gothic  building, 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and  fifty«one  in  breadth. 
It  conmsts  of  a  nave,  diaacel,  north  and  south  akles,  two  smsD 
diapeb,  a  vestry  room,  and  a  porch,  afl  covered  with  lead, 
except  the  chancel,  which  is  tfled.  This  church  is  dedicaled 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  At  the  west  end  is  an  degasd 
embattled  tower.  It  is  decorated  with  twehre  Gothic  pin- 
nacles, of  beautiful  workmanship.  There  is  also  a  smaD 
turret  on  the  south  side.  The  hei^t  of  the  tower,  (o  the 
battlements,  is  one  hundred  feet.  It  contains  a  clock  and 
eight  bells. 

In^the  soudi  chisel  of  this  diurcfa  there  is  a  magnificent 
tomb,  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Popham,  lord  chief  justice 
of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  handsome  pallisado  of  wood  and  iron.  On  the  table  ef 
this  monument  are  the  effigies  of  Sir  John  Popham  and  liis  lady. 
He  is  dressed  in  his  judge's  robes,  chain,  and  sitiall  square 
Mack  cap.  He  reclines  with  his  head  towards  the  west.  On 
the  lower  basement,  at  the  head  and  feet,  are  four  smaller 
figures  of  two  men  and  two  women,  kneeling  bet  to  fbce.  On 
the  north  side  are  five  boys  and  eight  girb,  dressed  in  Mack, 
kneeling  in  a  row.  On  the  south  side  are  nine  women,  kneding 
in  the  same  manner.  Over  Sir  John  and  his  lady  is  a  superb 
arched  canopy,  beautifully  ornamented  with  the  family  arms. 
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>  pirfaringii  and  obclMtt,  The  wliote  it  iviipocted  by  tight 
irondcolmmMi  ef  blade  marUe,  five  feet  high,  with  Corinthiaa 
capitals,  green,  mod  gilt.  On  die  wett  aide  of  thia  caaof^  it 
the  Ibttowing  iatcfipiion  ^-— 

•  Sir  JolmP^iplitn>  Kaighte^  lof4  ehief  jiMtiM  cf  Eoi^tad;  aad  of  te 
bio  arable  privie  fiiawl  to  Queen  SliMtbetb,  and  after,t»  Mmg  Jiwct, 
died  the  teotli  of  Jane,  1607,  aged  seventy-sis,  and  is  here  inlencd. 

'  It  xDBj  net  be  maproper  tor  ssmarit  here,  that  Sit  John  Pbp- 
bam  wasone  of  the  most  upnght  and  able  judges  that  eter  sat 
upon  the  En^ish  beodi.  He  wat  a  native  of  Hmnhmtht  m 
ahi^eountj,  and  edoeated  chiefly  at  BaUol  College,  in  OxhA 
from  hence  he  removed  to  the  Temple,  and  was  admitted  bai^ 
rister  in  1568.  He  was  afterwards  succestivdj  seijeant  at  hir, 
solicitor-general,  and  attorney-general,  previous  to  his  nltjmate 
promotion,  which  took  place  in  1592.  Sir  John  was  a  munifi- 
cent patron  to  Wellington.  Here  he  buflt  a  large  and  el^ant 
house,  for  his  own  residence,  which  was  converted  into  a  gar- 
rison for  the  use  of  the  parliamentary  army,  in  the  time  of 
Oliver  CromwelL  It  was  soon  after  besieged  by  the  royalistt^ 
and  so  completely  ruined  during  the  contest,  that  it  was  never 
littempted  to  be'repaired.  He  also  erected  an  hospital  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  for  twdve  old  and  faifirm  persons,  the 
•ne  half  being  men  and  the  other  women.  Two  children  were 
also  to  be  educated  here.  It  is  still  standing,  and  the  diarity 
applied.  Sir  John  endowed  it  with  an  estate  in  land,  which  it 
now  vested  in  die  governors. 

Besides  the  monument  to  Sir  John  and  his  hui^,  there  are 
several  others:  one  is  in  memory  of  a  female  of  the  same  fimily. 
The  rest  do  not  seem  to  deserve  particular  notice. 


MILVERTON 

gives  name  to  the  hundred  in  which  it  stands,  and  !s  a  veiy 
enciept  BUurket*town,  situated  in  a  ridi  woody  country,  well 

cultivated, 
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•idtiyttefly  and  t^  populous*  The  town?  ut  but  snlaH,  OOB# 
tistiDg^  principallyy  of  three  irr^ular  sheets,  with  the  churchy 
standing  on  an  eauneiice,  in  tiie'  eentre.-  That  to«m  wa8>  at  one 
time,  a  borough,  and  had  a  good  trade  in  serges  and'  dmggels; 
and  there  is  still  m  extensive  manufactory  of  flannebi  wfaidiy 
vnder  the  direction  of  an  enCerprisung  Friend,  rival  Ae  best 
articles  of  the  kind  in  the  principality. 

The  diurchy  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  MiefaEtd,  is  a  large 
edifice ;  being  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  siz^ 
Bi  breadth :  but  the  town  is  diiefly  remarkable  in  h^toiy  as 
Jhaving  given  name  to  the  celebrated  John  de  Milverton,  a 
Ganndite  firkur  of  Bristd»  who  died  in  the  year  1480;  having 
signaitzed  himBdf  by  a  furious  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
Wicklifi;  the  first  English  Reformer.* 


WIVELISCOMBE 

is  a  pretty  large  market-town,  in  the  hundred  of  Kingsbury* 
West  It  was  called  by  the  Saxons  WifeUxomhe;  but  various 
and  Contradictory  etymologies  have  been  given.  It  is  encom* 
passed  on  every  side,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  opnaing  to* 
wwds  Taunton,  by  lofty  lulls,  whose  summits  are^nriched  by 
beautiful  woods. 

At  the  time  of  the  Romans  this  was  a  place  of  some  hnport- 
ance,  as  appears  from  the  circiunstance  of  several  coins  <^  that 
people  being  found  here;  ahd  yet  more  from  the  remains  of 
an  encampment,  or  large  castrum^  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  firom 
the  town,  still  called  the  Castle.  The  summit  of  this  hill  oon* 
tains  about  five  acres,  which  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
coppice  wood ;  yet  some  vestiges  of  fortifications,  and  fbunda- 


*  CoUinum,  TIL  18.  Wickliff  died  in  1384 ;  yet  Mr«  ColUnson  aayt  tluit 
Milverton,  iirhb  died  A.  D.  1480,  '*  was  a  great  opponent  of  Wickliff.* 
There  is  eridently  a  confusion  of  datef  here.     See  Oilpia's  life  of 
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fftm  <tf  buiU^iigs,  have  been  ofteil  diicetreFed  on  itt  moAce.  Im 
the  yearl711  numerous  Roman  eoiiis  were  fcHind  Iiere« 

Durmg  tbe  inroads  of  llie  Danes  in  this  couiityt  the  invaders 
availed  theni8elTes<tf  this  castle;  and,  after  they  withdrew,  the 
Saxons  removed  ta  the  neighbouring  vale,  and  denominated  tht 
place  of  their  new  dwdlings  Wiveliscomhe*  From  this  time  the 
{dace  became  of  importance,  and  was  hdd  by  the  Saxon  kingi^ 
till  Edward  the  C<mfessor  granted  all  his  lands  here  to  the 
church  of  Wells. 

About  the  year  1256,  BiAop  Button  lumng  obtakied  6om 
Aeldngacharter  of  free-warren  for  himself  and  his  successoc^ 
m  tfaiaand  his  other  manors,  John  de  JOronkensord  **  either 
raised  from  the  groimd,  or-  vebuit*  a*  stately  palace  adjoining 
ior  the  cemetery,  iriiich  his  successor  in  the  see,  Ralph  of 
Shrewsbury,  g»atly  improved4"*  This  episcopal  palace  is 
now  entirely  in  ruins,  and  part  of  the  ancient  site  has  been 
buUt  iq>on* 

The  church  has  nothing  very  remarkable  in.  its  history  or 
structure.  It  is  a  prebend  belonging  to  the  Welb  cathedral, 
and  a  vicarage  belonging  to  the  prebend.  The  other  places  of 
worship  are  not  numerous;  but  the  dissenters  have  their, re* 
q>eotive  meetmgs. 

There  is  an  almSf>house,  cr  hospital,  far.  twelve  poor  people^ 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sir  J<^n  Coventry, 

WiveUseombe  had  formerly  a  very  extensive  trade  in  shronds, 
Uantetliags,  kerseys,^  and  baize ;  but  the  ill-fiited  policy  of  the 
kst  ten  or  twenty  years  has  given  to  the  commerce  of  this,  as 
.to  other  towns,  an  ahnost  &tal  Mow,  and  the  manufiMtures 
have  siiSBred  exceedingly* 


DULVERTON 

is  a  very  ancient  town ;  having  belonged  to  the  West  Saxon 
kings»  andbeing in  the  possession  of  the  crown  at  the  time  of 

the 
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the  Vctnuut  tunrejr*  U  conlfaniad  iii'ili#  tarown  tSl  the  jmtt 
1294,  when  Edwurd  the  Fiat  glMited  die  manor,  wilb  an  ex^ 
dajptbn  iram  all  other  juriadiotioiiy  to  TheoMa  de  Pyiie»  and 
Hawke  hiii  wife,  reveraioaaiy,.  at  Ibeir  dbaih,  to  die  crown. 
Abouttiie  yaar  155A,  itwas grwitedto  WaUam  BMi^n^  Ei^ 
fobo  heUmcdjM^bf  kniglitVservica;  and  in  the  jaar  1576* 
it  was  sold^  with  other  pkeea,  to  John  ^danham,  Eaq.  in 
whose  fimify  it  has  since  remained,  llienoble  mansioii  of  this 
family  is  situate  at  CambCf  about  a  mile  from  the  town* 
*  The  efaorch  of  Dahrerlui  is  a  neat  Gothic  stnictare,.aBd  was 
dadfaatod,  acconKng  to  Ecton,  to  Ali-Satata;  and,.acoofdiBg  to 
others,  to  the  Holy  Trinityc  It  has  an  enhatiled  tofwer,  sis^ 
^aet  high,  widi  a  small  tontt  at  one  coraee^  oontlmnh^aetadc 
and  five  be)]s,  the  foorth  of  which  was  brought  fram  BmiMk 
prwry  m  BpougtUm  Regis.  In  the  soi^  aisle  is  an  el^aat  mi^> 
Tal  monument  of  w^te  marble,  inscribed  to  the  menKMry  of 
Hugh  Sydenham,  Esq.  **  whose  least  honour  was  his  descent 
from  an  ancient  and  worthy  femily.''* 

The  town  consists  of  two  neat  well4>u3t  atveets,  iriudi  are 
Irept  dean  and  wholesome,  by  having  streams  of  water  con- 
stantly running  tfarongh  them.  The  chief  manufecturea  are 
coarse  woollen  cloths  and  blankets.  There  are  also  a  few  h^ 
mineain  the  neighbonrfaood ;  but  the  ore  is  not  reckoned  of  the 
best  quality,  being  hard  and  barren. 

Exford  is  situated  at  Ae  farthest  extremity  of  die  oounty, 
westward,  towards  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  paririi  in  the  hundred 
of  Carhampton,  on  the  river  Er,  and  on  die  borders  of  Exr 
moor  forest,  and  stands  in  a  fertile  vale,  surrounded  with  bleak 
and  dreary  moors.  It  is  a  small  place,  but  has  a  church,  dedi> 
cated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen :  is  a  good  Gothic  structure, 
standing  on  an  eminence ;  and  was,  in  great  part,  rebuilt  not 
many  years  ago.  At  the  west  end  li  a  strong  embatded  tower, 
seventy  feet  high,  containing  four  bells.  There  is  also  a  charity- 
school,  founded  by  Mr.  Cox,  and  Mrs.  Musgrove,  i6r  tm  poor 
diildren*f    About  a  mile  and  a  half  eastward  of  the'  divroh 
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are  the  vestiges  of  some  anclfint  irsn-works.  Biany  of  the  old 
pits,  from  which  the  ore  was  dog,  still  remain,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  the  scoria  are  found  about  them. 

Exmoor  Forest  is  now  a  wild  uncultiTated  range  of  country* 
Many  curious  plants  are  found  hare,  andjn  the  neighbourhood 
around  it«  This  forest  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Druids,  dedi- 
cated to  religious  ritas«  Here  the  attentive  observer  can  per* 
ceive  many  traces  of  ancient  sepulchres,  but  to  whose  memoty 
they  were  erected  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover :  whether 
kings,  statesmen,  or  warriors,  their  names  and  actions  are  for- 
ever consigned  to  oblivion.  The  very  iims  in  which  they  were 
buried  are  mouldered  into  dust.  A  few  simple  ^stones,  half 
wasted  away  by  the  influence  of  time,  serve  only  to  mark  the 
spot  which  covers  their  ashes. 

On  the  skirts  of  this  forest  are  a  number  of  circular  entrench- 
ments, called,  in  the  maps,  castles^  but  the  inconsiderable  size 
of  many  of  them,  and  tlie  position  of  others,  induce  us  to  think 
they  have  been  thrown  up  for  the  celebration  of  Druidical  ce* 
remonies,  rather  tha^i  for  warlike  purposes.     Caaxi  Cattie^  (situ- 
ated on  the  river  Barle,  north-west  from  Withypool,  we  ac- 
knowledge to  be  an  exceptZon  to  this  opinion. 
'    X     Cvicombe  is  an  extensive  parish,  situated  a  short  distance  to 
'  the  no^h-east  of  Exford,  in  the  same  hundred  with  that  village. 
*4     Ii\  the  Norman  survey  it  is  called  UdecamCf  derived  from  two 
^      Saxon  words,   signifying  a  deep  valley  covered  with  wood. 
This  parish  b  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  by  very  lofty 
eminences.    On  the  western  side  is  Dunkay^  the  highest  moun- 
A  tain  in  the  west  of  England.    It  is  twelve  miles  in  circumfe- 
*rence  at  the  base,  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  in  perpendicular  heigliU*    No  part  of  this  hill  is  cultivated. 
Some  places  of  it,  however,  would  serve  for  pasture ;  but  its 
chief  products  are  whortleberries  and  moss* 

On  the  summit  of  this  hill  may  be  seen  a  vast  collection  of  rough 
loose  stones,  among  which  are  theruins  of  three  large  fire-hearths. 
Vol..  XIII.  N  n  ,  placed, 
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placed,  with  re^d  td  each  other,  in  the  fenn  of  an  equihCeral 
triangle,  and  inclosing  between  them  another  hearth  of  a  mucli 
larger  size.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  tram  these,  and  two 
hundred  feet  beneath  their  lerel,  are  the  vestiges  of  o^r  two 
fireplaces,  ako  environed  with  a  large  collection  of  loose  stones. 
All  of  them  are  the  remains  of  fortified  signal  posts,  erected 
here  many  centuries  ago,  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of 
foreign  invasion  or  internal  commotion.  Hence  this  hiU  is  yet 
called  Dunkery  Beacon. 

The  elevation  of  Dunkery  above  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
country  renders  the  prospect  from  it  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  extensive  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  clear  day,  the  high  lands 
near  Plymouth,  and  the  Malvern  Hills,  near  Worcester,  with 
all  the  intermediate  scen^,  comprehending  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  are  distinctly  visible.  On  the  west  and  north- 
west the  British  and  Bristol  Channels,  and  the  greater  part  of 
South  Wales,  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  view ;  while  jSkmier- 
set,  Dorset,  Hants,  and  Wilts,  range  themselves  to  thf  south 
and  east.  The  line  which  bounds  this  pifspect  cannot  be  less 
than  five  hundred  miles  in  circuoderence. 

The  church  of  this  paridi  is  an  inci«nt  structure,  dedicated  . 
CO  St.  Lawrence.  .  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  one  aisle?^ 
At  the  west  end  of  it  ia  a  tower,  containing  a  chime  if  b^u.' 
The  tivmg  is  a  rectory  in  the  deanery  of  Dunstor,  under  ibt    ^ 
patronage  of  the  crown.    There  are  no  monuments  here  worthy    * 
ofnotic9.  * 

A  charity-school  was  founded  in  this  parish,  about  the  year 
1720,  by  Ridiard  Elsworth,  of  Timberscorabe;  for  the  instnic-^ 
tion  of  ten  poor  children  in  leading  and  writing.     The  endow'^ 
ment  made  finr  this  purpose  was  ten  pounds  per  anmmi ;  and 
diOQgh  the  sum  is  now  very  inadequate  to  answer  the  object  ef 
the  institution,  the  school  is  still  kept  up. 
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PORLOCK,  OR  PORTLOCK, 

18  a  small  sea-port  town  and  parish,  situated  on  the  Bristol 
Channel,  about  six  miles  west  from  Min«iiead.  The  houses 
here  are  few,  straggling,  and  ill  built.  Its  trade,  as  may  be 
supposed,  is  extremely  trifling,  and  consists  chiefly  in  btinging 
coals  and  lime  from  Wales.  There  are  only  three  markets  in 
this  town  during  the  wholir  year.  The  place  where  they  are 
held  is  distiaguished  by  a  crosi,  which  bears,  *ftk  its  structure 
and  appearance,  strong  evidence  of  great  antiquity. 

The'  scenery  around  Porlock  is  very  beautiful  and  pictu- 
resque: Towards  tlie  shore  it  is  even  grand  and  magnificent. 
Steep  and  lofty  hills,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected  by 
hoHow  glens  and  delightful  vallles,  defend  it  a^  every  side. 
Nothii^  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  some  of  these  glens.  Here 
nature  is 'arrayed  in  her  wildest  and  most  romantic  garfo.  The 
bold  projecting  t0ckBy  whicb  assume  a  thousand  different  forms, 
are  finely  shaded  and  relieved  by  the  verdant  foliage  whioh 
^ines  around  t^em.  The  vaUigs  also  exhibit  the  highest  ctid- 
tivation,  and  abound  with  elegant  rural  viHas  and  cottages* 

On  the  rittiig  grounds,  however,  the  difficulties  of  farming 
are  much  increased  by  the  steepness  of  Ae  roads  and  #&lds, 
which  renders  the  use  of  carriages  almost  impracticable*  4lte 
crops  are,  therefore,  collected  with  crooks  on  horses,  and  the 
manure  conveyed  to  the  ground  in  a  similar  manner. 

To  the  north  and  nwth'^west  this  pmrish  is  irashed  by  the 
Bristol  Channel,  which  here  forms  a  most  delightfbl  bay,  ex- 
tending about  three  miles  along  the  shore,  and  having  itf  the 
'centre  a  decoy  for  catching  wild  fowl. 

On  the  eastern  part  of  this  bay  there  are  several  ridges  of 
rocks,  which  rise  with  the  boldest  irregularity  in  some  places 
to  the  height  of  more  than  three  hundred  feet.  At  high  water 
part  of  these  rocks  are  insulated.    In  spring  tides,  when  the 
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wind  blows  hard  from  the  west,  the  raging  of  the  sea  almost 
exceeds  description.    It  has  hollowed  out  a  number  of  immense 
caverns,  which  serve  both  to  re-echo  the  roaring  of  the  billows, 
and  to  increase  their  fury  and  violence.     The  clif&,  at  tlic  east- 
comer  of  this  point,  hang  vver  the  beach  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liarly awful  and  sublime.     When  the  tide  retires,  the  shore  ex- 
hibits a  vast  collection  of  rocky  fragments,  which  have  been 
separated  from  the  cliffis  above,  and  lie  "  scattered  or  piled  on 
each  other  in  wild  magnificence,"     The  whole  of  these  rocks 
are  intersected  with  a  variety  of  metallic  veins  apd  crystals  of 
different  soclft 

This  town,  however  trifling  now,  was  f9crt||erly  a  place  of 
considerable  note.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  royalty,  had  an  extensive  cha^^  and  a  free  weekly 
market,  with  a  nvuuber  of  other  valuable  privileges.  It  de- 
rived its  nagt^  originally  fr^n  the  bay,  which  was  esteemod  an 
excellent  station  for  ships.  ^ 

Porlock  makes  some  £guie  in  history  during  tlie  Danish  in- 
vasions. In  the  year  91$  that  people,  after  l^ing  waste  a  great 
part  of  Wales,  thought  it  expedient  to  visit  Somecsetfthire.  Ac- 
cordingly they  landed  privatelj^  .during  the  night,  ia  this  ba]% 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Bark  Ohtor  and  Rhoald.*^  but  being 
soon  discovered,  they  were  attacked  with  such  bravery  by  the 
inhAitants,  that  th^  greater  part  of  them  fell  victims  to  their 
boUn^s,  irhile  the  remainder  were  compelled  to  re-embark 
with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

The  same  good  fortune,  however,  did  not  attend  their 
efforts  in  the  year  1052,  when  inv|(ded  by  Harold,  Earl  of 
Essex,  though  they  fought  with  equal  resolution.  That  noble- 
man, whom  we  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Ghutonbury,  us 
having  been  banished  along  with  his  father,  the  earl  of  Kent, 
formed  the  design  of  effecting  a  debarkation  in  this  county. 
With  this  view  he  retired  to  Ireland,  where  he  levied  a  con- 
siderable 

*  LeUmd  calU  Parhghb^y  "a  nieatly good  rode  for  sbtppct."    ttin. 
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Btderable  number  of  troopB,  and  tlicn  he  proceeded  for  Porlock 
bay.*  Apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  inhabi- 
tants collected  in  great  mnltitudes  to  oppose  him.  Harold, 
however,  was  successful,  and  effected  a  landing.  He  then 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  in  a  wood,  about  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  situation  of  the  present  church.  This  being 
completed,  he  left  a  sufficient  garrison  for  its  defence,  and 
nuurched  into  the  interior  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  spreading 
death  and  desolation  on  every  side.  At  last,  fearing  the  ap- 
proach of  the  royal  army,  he  returned  to  his  ships,  loaded 
with  booty,  after  setting  fire  to  the  town  of  Porlock  and  the 
adjacent  woods,  llie  spot  on  which  Harold  encamped  is  dis- 
tinctly marked,  even  at  this  day.  The  upper  trenches,  in  par- 
ticular, are  still  very  deep.  Within  the  area  of  this  camp 
swords  and  other  instruments  of  war  have  been  frequently 
found. 

The  memory  of  these  transactions  is  faithfully  preserved  by 
tradition  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  who,  even  so 
late  as  the  beginning  of  last  century,  could  point  out  the  burnt 
foundation-stones  of  some  of  the  ancient  buildings.f  They 
firmly  believe  that  Porlock,  previous  to  that  event,  was  an 
extensive  and  populous  city,  possessing  all  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  a  royal  metropolis.  This  is  a  mere  vulgar 
opinion,  totally  unsupported  by  any  rational  probability. 
StiU,  however,  we  think  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
that  Porlock  had  some  claims  to  distinction  during  the  Saxon 
heptarchy. 

The  church  of  this  parish  is  an  ancient  Gothic  structure, 
dedicated  to  St.  Dubritius.  It  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
aisle,  vestry-room,  and  porch.  The  length  of  the  whole  is 
ninety-six  feet,  and  its  breadth  thirty-four.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  tower,  surmounted  with  the  remains  of  a  spire,  which 
suffered  from  a  storm  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  chancel  of-  this  chumh   is   distinguished  by  a  grand 
N  n  3  arched 
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arched  canopy,  su(>ported  by  four  pillars,  having  under  it  a  large 
monument,  ornamented  witli  the  effigies  of  a  knight  templar 
and  his  lady.  The  former  is  in  complete  armour,  with  a  mili- 
tary belt  and  sword;  the  latter  is  habited  in  a  close  boddice, 
having  a  loose  robe  thrown  over  he%  and  a  sort  of  mitred  head- 
dress. At  his  head  and  feet  are  the  figures  of  a  lion.  Her  feet 
are  supported  by  some  other  animal,  so  much  mutilated  as  to 
prevent  us  from  determining  its  species.  Neither  this,  nor  an- 
other very  ancient  tomb,  which  stands  against  the  north  wall 
of  the  cliancel,  hare  any  inscriptions  upon  them;  so  that 
we  cannot  say  with  certainty  to  whose  memory  they  were 
erected.  Mr.  Collinson  supposes  them  to  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  Roges,  or  Rogers,  who  possessed  the  manor  of 
Porlock,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.* 

On  the  opposite  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  pompous  mural  mo- 
nument, constructed  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  black  marble. 
It  is  very  superbly  ornamented  with  carved  foliage,  gilding, 
painting,  and  scrolls.  In  the  front  are  placed  two  small  columns 
of  black  marble,  surmounted  with  gilt  Corinthian  capitals,  which 
support  a  cornice  adorned  with  a  flaming  urn  at  each  corner. 
An  arched  pediment  rises  from  the  centre  of  this  cornice,  be- 
neath which  recline  two  cherubs,  having  their  wings  expanded 
and  gilt.  Their  lefl  hands  support  a  civic  crown,  and  their 
right  the  arms,  sabley  six  martlets  argent.  On  the  tablet  is  a 
long  L^tih  inscription,  importing  this  monument  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Nathaniel  Arundel,  S.  T.  B.  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Exford,  who  died  in  the  year  1705,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age. 

Under  an  arch  in  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle  is  the  effigy  of  a 
knight,  greatly  mutilated  and  defaced.  His  left  arm  bears  a 
shield,  while  his  right  hand  grasps  the  hilt  of  a  sword,  which 
hangs  on  his  lefl  side,  affixed  to  a  military  belt.  One  of  the 
pillars  in  this  part  of  the  church  exhibits  a  table  of  benefactions 
to  the  parish,  over  which  are  placed  the  arms  of  Rogers,  vLe. 

argenty 
*  ♦  Collinson,  II.  S6.    Cart  Anttq. 
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argenl,  a  chevron  between  three  bucks  trippant,  sable.  Neither 
tliese  nor  any  of  the  other  monuments  teem  worthy  of  notice. 

About  two  miles  west  from  Porlock  is  the  small,  but  singu- 
larly romantic,  parish  of  Culbone.  Its  inhabitants,  at  the  last 
survey,  did  not  exceed  fi%-six  in  number,  all  of  whom  occupied 
only  eleven  houses. 

This  parish  is  environed  on  every  side  by  mountains  which 
rise  so  high  above  the  vale  below,  that  the  sun  is  not  visible 
during  three  montlis  of  the  year.  For  the  same  reason  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  approach  it  on  horseback.  These  hills  are 
covered  with  whortlebei^ies,  and  a  variety  of  mosses,  among 
which  is  some  of  the  yellow  rein>de«r  moss.  They  abound  with 
wild  deer,  foxes,  badgers,  and  martin  cats. 

The  church  of  Culbone  is  a  neat  gothic  building,  of  a  size 
in  just  proportion  to  the  limited  extent  and  population  of  the 
parish.  It  consists  oi  a  chancel,  aisle,  and  porch,  covered  with 
tiles.  No  spot  can  be  supposed  more  delightfully  picturesque 
and  romantic  than  the  situation  of  this  church.  I^  stands  in  a 
little  narrow  cove,  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  surrounding  hills  ascend  in  an  almost 
perpendicular  direction  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet, 
forming  a  noble  amphitheatre  at  the  back  part  of  the  cove. 
Nature  has  no  where  been  more  profuse  in  rearing  trees  than  on 
these  hills,  which  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  difierient 
species.  A  beautiful  rivulet  rushes  through  a  narrow  channel  in 
the  interior  of  this  cove,  and  passing  the  church,  forms  a  suc- 
cession of  cascades,  in  flowing  down  the  rocks  into  the  sea* 


MINEHEAD 

is  a  sea-port  town  and  borough,  situated  on  the  Bristol  ChanneL 

It* is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  Quat/  Tawn^  and  the  Upper 

and  Lancer  Town. 

The  Quatf  Town  stands  close  to  the  shore,  under  the  brow  of 
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A  lofty  hilly  called  the  Headland^  which  is  finely  cultivated,  on 
one  side,  to  the  very  summit.  On  that  nearest  the  town  it  is  ex- 
tremely steep  and  rugged.  The  rocks  hang  at  a  prodigious 
height  above  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  seem  every  moment  to 
threaten  them  with  destruction. 

The  Upper  Town  is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  this  hilly 
and  is  composed  of  several  irregular  streets,  most  of  the  houses 
in  which  are  mean  and  incommodious. 

The  site  of  the  Lower  or  Middle  Taum  is  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  south-east  of  the  beach. 

Minehead  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  trading  im- 
portance. About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  there  were 
forty  vessels  belonging  to  it  engaged  in  the  Irish  trade  alone. 
Several  were  also  employed  in  trading  to  the  West  Indies  and 
America;  and  upwards  of  four  thousand  barrels  of  herrings 
were  annually  exported  to  the  Mediterranean.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  this  trade  is  lest:  the  herring  fishery  is  no 
more.  A  trifling  manufactory*  of  woollen,  and  some  traffic  in 
coab,  form  the  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  country  around  Minehead  is  extremely  pleasing  and 
beautiful.  Lofty  hills  are  finely  interspersed  with  rich  and  lux- 
uriant vallies.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  is  such  that  vegeta- 
tion is  a  month  earlier  here  than  in  most  parts  of  England.  The 
same  cause  induces  a  number  of  persons  to  resort  to  this  place 
for  sea-bathing,  a  circumstance  which  in  no  small  degree  con- 
tributes to  its  support  and  welfare.  It  has  a  market  every 
Wednesday,  which  is  well  supplied' with  provisions. 

The  church  of  Minehead  stands  in  the  Upper  Taam.  It  is  a 
large  handsome  building,  an  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
forty  broad,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  aisle,  and 
vestry  room.  At  the  west  end  is  a  neat  embattled  tower, 
containing  a  clock,  chimes,  and  five  bells.  This  church  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster.  The  patronage  attaches 
to  the  manor. 

The  north  aisle  is  adorned  with  an  elegant  alabaster  statue  of 

Queen 
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Queen  Anne,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  four  feet  high,  and 
holding  in  her  hands  a  globe  and  sceptre.  The  following  is  the 
inscription  upon  it: — 

**  This  Btatne  was  givtoi  by  Sir  Jacob  Banks,  *  and  erected  iu  1719.** 

f  Sur  Jacob  was  member  for  this  borough  during  sixteen  years, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  it  on  several  occasions,  f  ^ 
t  There  are  no  monuments,  either  in  the  church  or  churchyard^ 
which  deserve  to  be  mentioned;  we  may  remark,  however^  that 
near  the  centre  of  the  latter  there  is  an  old  stone  cross^  with 
four  rows  of  steps.  '  ^ 

The  town  of  Minehead  was  first  incorporated  by  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. '  In  the  time  of  its  prosperity  k  enjoyed  many  privil^^ 
which  are  udw  fallen  into  disuse.  The  government  was  then 
vested  in  a  portreve,  but  has  since  been  'committed  to  two 
constables,  chosen  annually  at  the  courfleA  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  Minehead  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  who  are 
elected  by  such  of  the  parishioners  of  Minehead  and  Dunster 
as  are  housekeepers  and  do  not  receive  alms.  The  constables 
arc  the  legal  returning  QfHcers.  ^ 

There  is  an  alms-house  in  this  parish,  containing  eleven  apart- 
ments, the  bequest  of  Mr.  Robert  Quirk.  On  a  brass  pla^  over 
the  door  is  the  following  singular  inscription: — 

**  Robert  Qoirk  built  this  boose  Anno  1630,  and  doth  give  it  to  tke  nse  of 
tite  poore  of  Uiis  pariah  far  ever.  And  for  better  maintenance  I  do  give 
my  two  inner  cellcrs,  at  the  inner  end  of  tb«  key;  and  cnrsed  be  that  man 
tlial*  shall  convert  it  to  any  other  nse  than  to  the  nse  of  ikie  poore,  1630.* 

Below  is  the  engraving  of  a  ship,  with  these  words: — 

**  God*s  prof  idance 

Is  my  inheritance.  R.  Q." 

We  cannot  conclude  our  accotmt  of  this  place  without  men- 
tioning 

*  Ilutchins's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Dorsetshire,  folio,  II.  iiX 
'    t  CoOinson,  11.  3?. 
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tjoning  some  of  the  natural  curiosities  with  which  the  shore  here 
is  so  abundantly  supplied. 

Between  Minehead  and  Dunster,  many  hundred  yards 
within  high  water  mark,  there  is  a  vast  collection  of  roots  or 
large  trees,  which  shoot  up  several  inches  above  the  surface 
ofthe  sand.  In  these  roots,  though  extremely  soft  and  easily 
crumbled,  the  texture  of  the  wood  is  perfectly  distinct,  and' 
thg  inl|rior  parts  even  retain  tlieir  proper  appearance.  What 
seems  to  us  a  matter  of  great  curiosity  is,  that  this  wood| 
ffhen'  divided  by  a  section  parallel  to  the  grain,  is  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  oak  leaves,  and  shells  of  the  aottle  kind^ 
in  €  semi-fossil  state,  none  of  which,  in  their  recent  condition, 
are  now  seen  on  any  part  of  this  coast.  p 

The  rocks  in  this  ijeignbourhood  abound  with  a  peculiar 
species  of  limpel^  which  affords  a  very  curious  liquor,  used  in 
marking  fine  linen.  U[$on  opening  the  shell  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  injure  the  fish,  a  white  vein  is  discovered  lying  trans- 
versely in  a  little  furrow,  near  the  head,  which  can  easily  be 
taken  out  by  a  bodkin,  or  other  sh^rp  pointed  instrument. 
When  put  upon  linen,  this  liquor  exhibits  a  variety  of  changes 
in  its  colour.  At  first  it  is  of  a  lighj  ^reen  shade,  but  when 
exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  immediately  assumes  a  deep 
green  linge  :  in  a  few  ^linutes  it  clianges  to  a  full  sea  green, 
then  to  a  blue,  a  light  purplish  red,  and  lastly  to  a  deep  pur- 
ple red.  The  sun  then  ceases  /to  affect  any  further  alteration 
of  colour.  But  upon  the  linen  being  washed  in  warm  water 
and  soap,  and  again  plaoied  under  his  influence,  the  liquor 
becomes  of  a  bright  crimson  colour,  which  no  subsequent 
washing  will  alter  or  eradicate.*  These  changes,  probably, 
depend  upon  the  different  modifications  of  affinity  exerted  by 
the  different  solar  rays  to  each  successive  colour,  which  thereby 
give  rise  to  another  change. 

Besides  limpets,  there  are  a  great  variety  of  other  shell- 
fish on  this  shore.    It  also  abounds  with  pebbles  of  a  very  large 

'  aize, 

•  Cole,  in  Phil.  Trans.  Abridge.  IL  p.  825. 
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s<ze»  which  are  washed  up  here,  by  the  tide,  from  the  "Wekh 
coast.  These  are  burned  into  lime  in  great  quantities^  and 
used  by  the  fanners  as  a  manure.*' 

On  the  south  slope  of  a  lofty  ridge,  which  bound  the  parishes 
of  Minehead  and  Dunster,  is  WoUon  Courtney^  a  small  parish, 
worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  as 
well  as  the  intei-ior  decoration  and  embellishment  of  the  chiuxrh. 

This  church  stands  on  an  eminence  above  the  village,  which 
consists  of  a  small  but  very  neat  street,  irregularly  built.  It 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  contains  a  nave,  chancel,  and  ' 
north  aisle,  all  covered  with  tiles.  At  the  west  end  rise^  a 
handsome  embattled  tower,  having  a  clock  and  five  bells. 
Three  lofty  arches  separate  the  nave  from  the  aisle.  The 
pillars  of  these  arches  are  six  feet  in  circumference,  and  clus- 
tered in  a  most  beautiful  manner.  On  the  top  of  them 
are  statues,  in  niches,  finely  embellished  with  a  variety  of 
Gothic  ornaments.  That  adjoining  to  the  chancel  is  the  imago 
of  St.  Christopher  carrying  our  Saviour:  the  middle  one  is 
supposed  to  be  the  effigy  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  and  the  third 
St.  Lawrence,  with  his  gridiron.  The  east  window,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave,  is  adorned,  on  each  aide,  with  the 
figure  of  an  angel,  having  the  names  St.  Gabriel  and  Sl  Mi- 
chael on  their  breasts.  Here  is  also  a  very  ancient  font.  The 
chancel  floor  has  several  monumental  inscriptions  upon  it,  but 
they  do  not  require  particular  notice. 

In  the  churchyard  are  the  fragments  of  an  old  cross,  and 
a  fine  yew-tree,  with  beautiful  spreading  branches. 


DUNSTER 

i&  a  market-town  and  parish,  in  the  hundred  of  Car£hamptoi(^ 
situated  on  the  margin  of  a  rich  and  fertile  vale,  opening 
towards  the  Bristol  Channel.    On  every  other  side  it  is  de* 

fended 
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fended  by  loftj  hills,  which  Vise  in  rapid  succession  behind  each 
other. 

At  an  early  period  this  place  was  of  great  note,  being  a  for- 
tress, belonging  to  the  West  Saxon  kings.  ':n  the  language  of 
that  people  it  was  originally  called  Torre^  which  signifies  a 
fortified  tower.  In  after  times  it  received  the  addition  of  Dun, 
or  Dune,  which  implies  a  ridge  of  mountains  stretching  along 
the  sea  coast.  The  present  appellation,  Dunster,  is  evidently 
a  contraction  of  Dunestorre. 

The  town  of  Dunster  b  at  present  very  inconsiderable,  both 
with  regard  to  extent  and  population.  It  consists  principally 
of  two  streets,  one  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and 
the  other  branching  westward  from  the  church.  The  former 
of  these  is  by  much  the  largest.  It  is  in  general  well  built, 
and  of  a  tolerable  breadth,  but  unfortunately  encumbered  by 
an  ancient  market  cross,  and  a  long  range  of  ruinous  sham* 
bles,  which  stand  near  the  centre.  The  market  is  held  on 
Friday. 

Dunster  sent  members  to  parliament,  and  enjoyed  other 
borough  privileges,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Those 
rights,  however,  are  now  lost;  but  the  parishioners  are  en- 
titled to  vote  m  the  election  of  the  members  for  Minehead^ 
which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  representation  of  their  own. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  churchyard  there  are  some 
ruins  of  an  ancient  priory  of  Benedictine  monks.  It  was  a  cell 
annexed  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  at  Bath,  and  was  amply  en- 
dowed by  the  family  of  the  Mohuns.  In  this  cell  the  vicar  of 
the  church  had  his  commons  and  repasts,  and  a  fire  during 
winter,  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  priory.  He  also  received 
an  annual  stipend  of  fdur  pounds  from  the  prior,  and  some 
other  perquisites,  which  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  mention. 

'  The  church  of  Dunster  is  one  of  the  largest  Gothic  struc- 
tures of  the  kind  in  England.  It  was  built  by  Henry  tlie 
Seventh,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  for  the  assistance  he  re- 
ceived from  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  in  the  famous  battle  of 
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Bosworth  Field,  which  happily  tenninated  the  disputes  be- 
tween {he  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  This  church  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  tower,  which  rises,  in  the  centre, 
to  the  height  of  ninety  feet,  and  is  supported  by  four  large 
pillars.  It  is  embattled  at  the  top,  and  surmounted  by  low 
broken  pinnacles.  The  divi&ion  eastward  of  the  tower  was  the 
original  church  belonging  to  the  priory,  and  was  also  used  by 
the  vicar  for  the  performance  of  divine  service  till  the  year  )499, 
when  a  dispute  took  place  between  the  monks  and  the  pa- 
rishioners. This  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  three  arbi- 
trators, it  was  determined  that  the  vicar  and  his  successors 
should  have  their  quire  distinct  from  that  of  the  priory,  to  be 
erected  and  repaired  at  the  expence  of  the  parishioners.  This 
part  of  the  church  is  now  stript  of  all  its  furniture,  and  totally 
neglected.  It  contains,  however,  a  number  of  iine  monu- 
mental tombs  and  escutcheons  of  the  families  of  Mohun  and 
Lutrell,  which  are  now  "  perishing  with  their  owners  in  the 
dust,  and  exhibiting  a  strong  rebuke  to  the  vanity  of  human 
greatness.'*  ♦ 

That  part  of  the  church  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  tower, 
is  that  which  is  now  used  for  divine  service.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  andciiorth  and  south  aisles.  This  division  of 
the  church  contains  no  monuments  of  any  description.  In  the 
churchyard  there  is  an  e&gy  of  one  of  the  Everard  family, 
lying  between  two  arches. 

The  castle  of  Dunster  is  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  at  the 
south  extremity  o£  the  principal  street.  It  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  parks, '  nnely  embellished  with  trees,  and  affording 
pasture  to  a  great  numl^cr  of  sheep  and  rein-deer.  The  view 
firom  it  is  delightfully  variedf  ^nd  extensive*  This  castle 
was  originally  built  at  a  very  early  period.  After  the  coo- 
quest,  it  was  bestowed  on  Sir  WilFam  Mohun,  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  honourable  fbmily  in  Normandy,  who 
warmly  seconded  the  views  of  the  Conqueror  from  the  time 

he 
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he  first  announced  his  intention  of  visiting  England.  N« 
sooner  did  he  enter  into  possession,  than  he  demolish^  the  old 
structu^e^  and  built  another  in  its  st^d.  He  also  founded  the 
priory  of  Bene^ctine  monks,  already  noticed,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  the  honour  of  St,  George.* 

His  son  and  grandson,  both  of  whom  were  named  WiUkniy 
greatly  improved  the  buildings  of  their  predecessor*  The 
former  was  also  a  liberal  benefactor  to  the  pf  lory.  The  latter 
is  distinguished  in  history  for  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Empress  Maud,  in  whose  behalf  he  fortified  the 
castle,  and  made  many  successful  inroads  into  the  neighbouring 
country.  These  services  procured  him  the  honours  of  nobility, 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Somerset  and  Dorset,  which  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death,  in  1160,  when  he  was  buried  in  the  priory  of 
Bruton,  which  he  himself  had  founded  and  epdowed. 

From  the  family  of  the  Mohuns  the  property  of  the  castle, 
as  well  as  the  manor,  passed,  by  purchase,  into  that  of  the 
Lutrells,  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 
John  Fownes  Lutrcll,  Esq^  a  descendant  of  that  family,  and 
representative  in  parliament  for  the  town  of  Minehead,  is  the 
present  possessor.  Many  of  the  ancestors  of  this  gentleman 
have  distinguished  themselves  both  in  the  %t\d  and  the  cabinet. 

The  extent  of  territory  and  feudal  power  formerly  appendant 
to  this  castle  was  very  great.  Besides  the  demesnes  in  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  the  Conqueror  bestowed  upon  Sff 
WilHam  Mohun  no  less  than  fifty-six  manors  or  vills,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  county.  Like  other  foittesses,  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  much  military  confusion.  The  famous  Wilhttn 
Prynne  was  for  some  time  confined  hqfe. 

This  gentleman  was  bom  «§  Sxvamvcicli  in  the  hundred  of 
Bath-Forum,  in  the  year  1600.  Afler  a  few  years  attendance 
at  the  grammar-school  in  Bath  he  became  a  commoner  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1616.  Here  he  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  immediately  removed  to  Lincoln's  Inn, 

with 
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with  a  new  to  the  study  of  the  law»  where  he  afterwards  be* 
came  successirdy  barrister,  bencher^  and  reader.  At  this  time 
he  first  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  his  enthusiastic  admi* 
ration  qf  Dr.  John  Preston^  a  distinguishedlpuritaoy  who  was 
then  a  lecturer  at  this  Inn.  Notwithstanding  his  studies  and 
other  arocatlonsy  he  found  sufficient  leisure  to -compose  and 
publish  several  treatises  against  what  he  termed  *'  the  enor* 
mities  of  the  age,  and  concerning  the  doctrines  and  discipline 
c£  the  church.'*  In  the  year  16S2  his  work,  entitled  <«  His* 
Iriomastix,''  was  laid  before  the  public.  This  book  was  written 
expressly  against  pU^s ;  and  in  a  note  of  reference,  in  a  table 
at  the  end,  he  uses  the  terms,  **  women  actors  notorious 
whores,''  as  he  himself  alleged,  in  reference  to  some  actresses 
mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  work.  It  so  happened,  that  the 
Queen  thought  proper  to  demean  herself,  by  acting  a  part  in 
a  pastoral,  at  Somerset  House,  about  six  weeks  after  this  pro* 
duction  made  its  appearance.  In  conformity  with  that  spirit 
of  dastardly  malevolence  so  characteristic  of  the  clergy  in  al* 
most  every  age  but  the  present.  Archbishop  Laud,  and  other 
prelates,  resolved  to  make  this  circumstance  subservient  to 
their  views  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  Prynne.  He  had  written 
with  liberality  upon  the  impositions  and  oppressions  of  the 
church,  and  they  thirsted  for  revenge,  aptly  termed,  by  Pierre^ 

**  The  attribute  of  gods,  who  stamped  it. 
With  their  great  image,  od  our  nature.** 

For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  sect  of  religionists,  except 
such  as  are  christians,  who  do  not  hold  this  doctrine  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  their  belief.  No  wonder  then,  that,  in  days 
of  ignorance,  sentiments  like  Uiese  should  have  also  contami* 
nated  die  minislere  of  our  purer  religion,  and  that  they  shotild 
wish  rather  to  imitase  the  gods  of  other  coimtries,  than  humbly 
to  obey  the  mild  and  merciftil  precepts  of  the  gospel.  Be  that^ 
.  however,  as  it  may,  tlie  illustrious  prelate  above  mentioned, 
$Btd  his  pious  firiends,  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  every  prin* 
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ciple  of  virtue,  and  erery  feeling  of  hmnanityy  to  obtain  this 
godlike  object.  The  day  following  the  queen's  display  of  her 
theatrical^powersy  they  waited  upon  the  king»  and  showed  hint 
the  work  of  Pryx^,  avowing  it  to  have  been  purposely,  written 
to  cast  odium  on  his  royal  consort.  Its  prior  date  to  her  acting 
was  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  It  was  easy  to  reason  very 
logically  thus : — the  book  calls  all  women  actors  **  notorious 
whores ;''  the  queen  is  a  woman,  and  an  actress,  and  therefore 
is,  beyond  doubt,  alluded  to  there.  Dates  can  make  no  diffi^> 
rence — ^it  is  actions  or  sentiments  themselves  that  are  in  every 
case  to  be  canvassed,  no^  whether  they  were  done  or  spoken  yes- 
terday  or  to-day.  Very  true,  said  the  king,  who  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  too  pious  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the  archbishop's  rea- 
soning; this  fellow  must  be  punished.  Away  with  him  then  to  the 
Tower,  and  let  him  feel  what  it  is  to  insult  royalty,  and  to  ques- 
tion the  authori^  of  a  prelate.  Prynne  was  accordingly  com- 
mitted, and  kept  close  prisoner  for  many  months.  At  last  the 
king  and  his  holy  advisers  were  pleased,  in  the  meekness  of 
their  hearts,  to  order  him  up  for  trial  to  the  Star  Chamber, 
where  his  accusers  themselves,  or  their  instruments,  sat  as  his 
judges.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  five  thousand  pounds  to  the 
king,  to  be  expelled  the  university  of  Oxford,  deprived  of  his 
gown  as  a  lawyer,  to  stand  on  the  pillory,  and  lose  his  ears, 
to  have  his  book  publicly  burnt  before  his  face,  and  to  remain 
a  prisoner  during  life.  After  this  sentence,  Prynne  was  com- 
mitted to  prison,  where  he  lay  till  May,  1634',  when  the  sen- 
tence was  executed  in  it«  Aill  rigour,  to  the  eternal  d^race 
of  the  government  and  the  priesthood. 

During  his  confinement  Prynne  published  several  other 
books,  reflecting  upon  the  conduct  of  the  ardibishop  and  his 
associates.  For  this  he  was  again  doomed  to  sufler  in  a  man- 
ner even  more  disgraceful,  if  possible,  than  at  first.  His  place 
of  cpnfioement  was  changed  to  Caernarvon  Castle,  from  whence 
he  was  subsequently  removed  to  Mount  Orgeuil,  in  the  isle  of 
Jersey,  where  he  continued  to  exert  his  talents  against  tha 
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cnid  diqxttition  of  the  king  and  the  hiihops.  The  case  wa» 
aoon  after  made  the  subject  of  parliainentaiT  enquiry,  the  event 
of  which  procured  him  his  enlargement,  with  honourable  eclat. 
The  time  was  happily  arrived  in  wbidi  philosophy  began  to 
extend  its  hifluence  over  the  practical  views  and  condition  of 
the  human  race.  The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  and  the 
unlimited  power  of  princes,  as  the  vic^erents  of  God,  by 
being  often  attacked,  began  at  last  to  give  way.  The  eyes  ^ 
of  mankind  were  opened  to  their  real  political  rdations.  They 
saw  kings  to  be  no  more  than  men,  vested  with  authority  for 
the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures.  They  contemplated  the 
oppressions  of  the  priesthood  with  the  indignation  they  de* 
served,  and  resolved  to  make  one  strenuous  eflbrt  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  and  restrain  the  unlicenced  authority  both  of  their 
civil  and  religious  tyrants.  In  the  first  glorious  object,  after 
a  long  and  bloody  struggle,  they  ultimately  succeeded;  and 
we  now  happily  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  illustrious  exertions. 
The  power  of  the  clergy  has  also  been  checked;  and,  to 
the  honour  of  human  nature  be  it  said,  this  check  is  not  so 
much  the  result  of  positive  restraint,  as  of  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  liberal  and  dignified 
sentiments  among  the  members  of  that  sacred  body. 

Shortly  after  his  release  Mr.  Pr3mne  was  elected  tnember  of 
parliament  for  Newport^  in  Cornwall,  in  which  capad^  he 
proved  a  strenuous  opposer  of  the  measures  of  the  archbishop 
and  bishops^  He  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  trial  of  the  for- 
mer ;  and  at  the  revolution  was  appointed  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary visitors  to  the  university  of  Oxford. 

During  his  sittings  in  the  long  parliament,  he  was  zealous 
in  promoting  the  presby terian  cause ;  but  when  the  indepen- 
dents began  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  he  resisted  them  with 
great  vigour,  and  promoted  the  interest  of  King  Charles.  At 
the  time  of  discussing  that  monarch's  answers  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace,  he  made  a  long  speech  in  pariiament  on  the 
propriety  of  receiving  them.    This  occasioned  the  doors  of  the 
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hoofed  ttf  be  shut  agamst  him  tiro  ckiyt  aftenmds^  a  eiretmi' 
stance  which  aroused  in  his  breast  a  most  inyelente  hatred 
gainst  Cromwell  and  the  Brraj*  He  eren  went  so  &r  as  to 
defy  the  protector  in  the  most  daring  and  open  manner,  who 
<*aused  him  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Dumber.  He 
now  insisted  strongly  on  Magna  Charta,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  and  his  resolute  conduct  ultimatdj  procured  faim 
his  freedom. 

In  the  year  1659  he  resittned  his  seat,  as  a  seduded  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  became  so  zealoui  for  the  resto- 
Nation  of  the  royal  &mily,  that  General  Monk  was  often  obliged 
to  restrain  his  ardour,  as  being  at  that  time  altogedier  unseat 
ilonable.  In  1660  he  was  elected  member  ibr  Bath,  in  the 
healing  parliament ;  and  after  the  restoration,  was  made  chief 
keeper  of  his  majesty's  records  in  the  Tower,  with  f  aakry  of 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  again  elected  for  the 
same  city  the  year  following ;  and  in  July  after,  bemg  discon* 
tented  with  some  proceeding  of  the  house,  he  publnhed  a 
paper,  entitled,  "  Sundry  Reasons  tendered  to  the  moat  Ho- 
nourable House  of  Peers,  by  some  Citizens  and  Members  of 
London,  and  other  Cities,  Boroughs,  Corporations,  and  Ports, 
against  the  new-intended  Bill  for  Governing  and  Reforming  Coi^ 
porations.""  This  gave  so  much  offence,  that,  upon  being  dis- 
covered to  have  been  the  author,  he  was  obliged  tat  make  a 
Very  humble  apology  to  the  house,  in  order  to  escape  puniA* 
ment.  From  this  period  till  his  death,  in  1669,  he  continued 
pub^i^ing  books  upon  political  and  religious  questions. 

With  regard  to  the  merits  of  Prynne,  as  a  writer,  thane  are 
various  opinions,  influenced,  probably,  more  by  party  feelings 
than  candid  criticism.  One  writer  calls  him  the  **  greatest 
paper  worm  that  ever  crept  into  a  closet^"  and  tddng  the 
ejcpression  in  one  sense,  he  is  6r  from  bemg  mistaken.  The 
tvritings  of  Piytme  are  not,  perhaps,  surpassed  in  bidt  and 
tmmber  by  any  author  whatever.  Indeed  it  is  no  exaggcratkm 
to  say^  that  he  wrote  a  sheet  every  day  of  his  Ufey  from  ' 
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the  timehe  readied  the  jean  of  manhood.  The  Eatl  of  Clar 
irendoa  calls  him  learned  in  the  law,  a3  far  as  mere  reading 
can  make  any  one  learned.  According  to  Antony  Wood,  the 
acholars  of  his  day  considered  his  works  rather  rhapsodical  and 
confused  th^n  polite  and  concise ;  but  at  the  same  time  ac* 
knowledged  them  to  be  useful  for  antiquaries,  critics,  and 
divines.  Upon  the  whole^  he  seems  to  have,  possessed  more 
ardour  than  genius,  and  more  industry  than  judgment;  but 
bis  productions  must  certainly  be  allowed  to  have  had  some 
influenee  on  the  events  of  his  time.  The  generality  of  man^ 
kind  are  more  apt  to  be  inflamed  than  convinced;  and  the 
nearer  language  approaches  to  rhapsody,  provided  it  is  ener- 
jgelic  (H*  scriptural,  the  more  easily  will  the  flame  be  kindled- 
Paine  was  read  with  avidi^,  while  Hume  was  neglected  and 
despised.  Blair  is  regarded  with  coldness,  while  Whitfield  is 
copied  and  admired. 

Prynne's  greatest  work  goes  under  the  title  of  **  Records,'' 
.in  three  volumes,  folio.  Another  is  called  **  Parliamentary 
Writs,"  in  four  parts,  quarto.* 

Did  Cleeve  is  a  parish,  situated  in  the  hundred  of  free  ma- 
nors, on  thQ  Bristol  Channel.  It  is  covered  with  high  craggy 
clifi,  which  affiurd  an  extensive  view  of  the  coast  of  Wales,  and 
abound  with  very  fine  alabaster. 

The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  this  parish  is  at  the  time  of 
the  Norman  survey.  The  Conqueror  bestowed  it  on  the  family 
of  Romare,  or  De  Romara,  one  of  whom  was  first  created  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  by  King  Stephen,  in  the  year  IHl.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  William,  who  married  Philippe, 
daughter  to  the  Earl  of  Kent  This  nobleman  was  among  the 
number  of  those  who  inuigined  that  enriching  monks,  and 
supporting  idleness,  was  worshipping  God.  With  this  idea, 
he  founded  here  a  monastery  of  Cisterstian  monks,  and  bestowed 
upon  it  the  property  of  the  wlude  parish,  f  The  ruins  of 
this  numastery  are  stiU  extensive.     It  seems  to  have  been 
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built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  having  one  side  open.  The 
spot  on  which  this  abbey  stands  is  called,  in  the  old  char- 
ters, VaUis  Florida^  or  the  flowery  vale,  from  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Like  other  places  set  apart  for  re- 
ligious purposes  in  the  days  of  Druids  and  monks,  it  is  secluded 
from  the  view  of  impiety  by  shady  woods  and  rugged  preci- 
pices. Superstition,  with  the  other  children  of  fear,  is  nur- 
tured by  gloom  and  solitude.  Whatever  is  plain  and  open  is 
considered,  by  the  herd  of  mankind,  as  trivial  and  unimpor- 
tant. Clothe  it  in  mystery,  and  surround  it  with  difficulty, 
thousands  behold  it  with  astonishment,  and  conclude  it  to  be 
divine.  Superstitious  belief  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  probability 
and  reason.  Tell  the  blind  votary  of  a  sect  tliat  air  is  condensible, 
and  he  will  not  credit  your  assertion  ;  but  preach  to  him  some 
unintelligible  doctrme  of  metaphysico-theology,  and  he  will  not 
only  believe,  but  insist  upon  its  truth. 

Betwixt  the  village  of  Old  Clccvc  and  the  sea,  there  is  a 
hamlet  called  Chapel  Clecvc,  This  name  was  derived  from  an 
ancient  chapel  erected  on  the  rock  near  this  spot,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  chapel  was,  in  early  times,  much  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims.  Vestiges  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  a 
short  distance  from  it  stood  an  hospital,  or  inn,  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  those  whose  piety  led  them,  unprovided,  into  this 
part  of  the  country.  There  is  another  small  chapel  in  this  parish, 
at  a  place  called  Letghhnd.  It  is  an  ancient  building,  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  church,  forty-six  feet  long,  and  nineteen  wide, 
with  a  small  turret,  containing  one  bell.  St.  Giles  is  the 
'saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  situation  on  which  it  stands 
is  sequestered  and  romantic. 

The  church  of  Old  Cleeve  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  It 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  well-built  tower,  containing  a  clock  and  four  bells.  It  is 
not  khown  when  this  structure  was  founded,  but  it  bears  strong 
marks  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  year  1198  it  was /given,  by 
William  de  Romant,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  to  Savaricus,  bishop  of 
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Bath  and  Glastonbury,  who  made  it  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral 
church  of  Wells,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Bec-Hellouin,  in  Nonnandy.  In  the  year  1320  the  vicar  was 
ordained  both  to  serve  this  church  and  the  chapel  of  Cleeve. 
The  living  is  in  the  deanery  of  Dunster.  Neither  the  church 
nor  churchyard  contain  any  thing  worthy  of  notice,  except  an 
old  cross,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  latter.  This 
has  four  rows  of  steps,  with  the  pedestal  or  pillar.tolerably 
entire. 

Su  Decumant  is  a  large  parish,  situated  upon  the  sea  coast,  at 
a  short  distance  from  Old  Cleeve.  It  was  so  called  from  a  saint 
of  that  name,  who,  in  the  seventh  century,  is  said  to  have  come 
over  from  Wales,  and  fixed  his  solitary  abode  near  tlie  site 
of  the  present  church.  Of  the  mode  in  which  this  saint  per- 
formed his  journey  vulgar  tradition  affords  many  ridiculous 
stories.  Some  say  he  was  drifted  over  the  channel  on  a  bundle 
of  rods;  others  that  he  was  transported  by  a  cow,  which  was 
wont  to  follow  him  of  her  own  accord,  and  supply  him  with  milk. 

The  property  of  this  parish  was  originally  divided  into  several 
viUs  and  manors.  The  great  manor,  which  was  called  the  **  ma- 
nor of  Williton,''  belonged  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Saric,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  The  family  of  Fitzurse  or  Fitzour, 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen.  From  them  it  passed,  by 
marriage,  to  the  Dunboroughs,  and  ultimately  to  the  families  of 
Wyndham  and  LuttreL  The  present  Earl  of  Egremont  b  the 
descendant  of  Sir  William. 

The  ancient  borough  and  sea-port  town  of  Watchet  lies 
within  the  boundaries  of  this  parish.  It  is  situated  in  a  de- 
lightful vale,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  dnd  improvement. 
The  number  of  houses  here,  at  the  last  survey,  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred  and  forty.  Four  streets  compose  the  town,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  paved. 

This  place  was  formerly  considerable  for  its  trade,  particu- 
larly in  herrings,  great  quantities  of  which  were  caught  here ; 
190W,  however,  like  that  of  other  ports  in  this  neighbourhood, 
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the  trade  of  Watchet  is  limited  to  a  trifling  freightage  of  coal, 
kelp,  alabaster,  and  lime-stone.  The  harbour  has  been  sereral 
times  cleaned  out  and  improved,  at  the  expence  of  the  proprie^ 
tors  of  the  manor,  and  is  now  tept  in  tolerable  repair. 

The  Danes,  under  Ohtor  and  Rhoald,  landed  here  in  the 
year  918,  and  met  with  the  same  reception  whidi  we  have  men- 
tioned them  to  have  experienced  at  Porlock.  Thiey  were  at- 
tacked by  the  inhabitants,  soon  afler  their  debarkation,  and 
routed  ^-ith  immense  slaughter.*  The  ^cene  of  this  victory  ia 
marked  by  three  large  barrows,  czdled  Grab'barrtjnoSi  in  which 
have  been  discovered  several  celk,  containing  human  b«nes,  and 
a  variety  of  weapons,  anciently  used  in  war.  In  987  they  re- 
turned,  and,  unfortunately,  succeeded  in  laying  waste  the  town, 
but  did  no  further  injury.f  About  ten  years  afterVelu^  they 
landed  once  more,  when,  not  content  witfr  destroying  Ae 
houses,  they  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  J  Thisplaee 
w^  one  of  the  vills  conferred  by  the  Conqueror  on  Sir  Williaai 
Mohun,  as  an  appendage  to  the  castle  of  Dunster. 

The  village  of  Williton  is  also  within  this  parish,  R  consists 
of  two  long  streets,  irregularly  built,  containing  abtfot  ISO 
houses.  At  the  west  end  is  a  small  chapel,  which  possesses  no- 
thing worthy  of  notice.  Here  are  the  remainS^  of  fbor  ancient 
crosses. 

Southward  ftom  this  village  is  the  hamlet  of  Vrehard^  so 
called  from  the  name  of  its  first  proprietor.  It  lies  wrthih  the 
parish  of  St.  Decumans,  but  is  a  tything  belonging  to  Iblsway. 
Near  this  spot  is  the  mansion-house  of  the  Earl  of  Egremont» 
which  was  originally  erected  by  %  member  oC  the  Sydenham 
family.^  The  chapel  annexed  to  it  was  built  by  John  Syden- 
ham and  his  la4y»  about  the  3rear  1490,  by  the  special  licence 
of  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wdb.  The  western  part  owes  its 
construction  to  the  first  Sir  John  Wyndham,  whose  mother,  being 
supposed  dead,  is  said  to  have  b^en  buried  in  tiie  vault  of  St 
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DecumanSt  wfaere,  happily,  the  sexton  hearing  some  noise  as  he 
shut  the  door,  was  attracted  by  it.  Listening,  he  discovered 
from  whence  it  came,  opened  the  coffin,  and,  to  his  utter  asto- 
nishment, beheld  Mrs.  Wyndham  alive.  She  was  conveyed 
home,  and  soon  after  became  a  mother  by  tlie  birth  of  Sir  John.* 

The  church  of  diis  parish  stands  on  an  eminence,  about 
a  mile  to  the  south  of  Watchet.  It  is  a  handsome  structure, 
about  a  hundred  and  eight  feet  in  length,  and  forty-eight  in 
breadth,  containing  a  nave,  two  side  aisles,  and  a  chapel.  At 
the  west  end  is  an  elegant  embattled  tower,  eighty  feet  high, 
mA.  a  chime  of  £ve  bells.  St.  Decumans  is  a  prebend ;  the 
living  A  vicarage,  and  peculiar  ip  the  deanery  jof  Punster,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  prebendary  or  his  lessee. 

The  families  of  Orchard,  Sydenham,  and  Wyndham,  have 
Iheur  burial  places  in  the  north  aisle  of  this  church.  The  en« 
trance  to  it  from  the  chancel  is  adorned  by  a  canopy,  supported 
by  fi-ee-stone  columns,  under  which  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Wjrndham,  whose  effigies,  engraved  at  full  length,  in  brass, 
furmount  the  wh<Je.  Under  them  are  brass  plates,  contain- 
ing inscriptions  in  their  praise,  which  possess  nothing  remark* 
able  but  extraordinary  length,  and  rusty  orthography. 

At  the  eas(  end  ai^e  two  large  mural  tablets  of  black  marble, 
on  one  of  which  are  portraitures  in  brass  of  a  man  in  armour  and 
bis  lady,  attired  according  to  the  costume  of  the  age,  having 
their  hands  raised  in  a  supplicating  posture.  Beneath,  on  a 
large  brass  plate,  is  this  inscription,  which,  as  it  is  somewhat 
Aincomroon,  we  shall  insert  at  length  :— 

**  Here  lyeth  tiie  bodies  of  John  Wyndham,  Esq.  sonue  of  8h*  John 
'Wyndham,  of  Orchard,  in  the  comity  of  Somerset,  knygfat,  deceased,  who 
died  (his  father  being  Kring)  the  f  5  day  of  Aagatt,  id  the  year  of  oar 
Lord  157ff,  and  of  fak age  about  56 ;  aad  of  florcnca^  hu  wlfe^ooe citkfi 
danghlcrt  of  John  Wadham,  of  Merefield,  in  the  coooly  of  Somerset,  £«^. 
and  cobcire  of  Nicholas  Wadharo,  af  MerefieU  aforesaid,  sonne  of  the 
said  John,  and  brother  of  her,  the  said  Florence,  who  died  the  S6th  day  of 
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Febraarie,  m  the  year  of  our  Lord  1596,  and  of  her  agA  58.  Tbey  had 
if  sue  only  Sir  John  Wyndbam,  of  Orchard  aforesaid,  iiiho,  of  his  dutifall 
affection  to  the  memorie  of  his  dere  parents,  had  liere  placed  this  mooo- 


Maritns    \  ^'hen  changeless  fate  to  death  did  change  my  life, 
*  I  pray'd  it  to  be  gentle  to  my  wife; 

Uxor        i  ^^^  shee,  who  hart  and  hand  to  thee  did  wedd, 
c  Desired  nothiog  more  than  this  thie  bedd. 

Fatum     i  ^  l^roiight  youre  soiUes,  that  linckt  were  each  in  either, 
^  To  rest  above,  your  bodies  here  together. 

The  upper  part  of  the  other  tablet  is  ornamented  with  two 
busts,  cast  in  brass,  and  gilt.  Between  these  are  the  anns  ai 
Wyndham,  with  this  motto : — 

Teui  Doie  Ihesu,  veni  cito. 

Beneath  is  a  Latin  inscription,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Wyndham,  and  Lady  Joan,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  1645, 
and  the  latter  in  1633.  The  coat  below  is,  azure^  a  chevron 
between  three  lions*  heads  erased,  or  ;  Wyndham :  impaling,  or, 
a  fleur-de-lis,  azure;  Portman. 

On  the  north  wall  of  this  aisle  are  other  two  el^ant  monu- 
ments, in  honour  of  the  W^mdham  family.  One  of  them  is  of 
black  and  white  marble,  and  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
'  William  Wyndham,  who  distinguished  himself  during  the  revo- 
lution. The  other  is  an  alabaster  monument,  on  which  are 
two  statues,  under  niches.  It  was  constructed  to  the  memory 
of  Henry  and  George  Wyndham,  the  former  of  whom  seem^  i% 
)iave  been  a  clergyman,  and  the  latter  a  naval  officer. 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  this  parish  by  remarking, 
that  several  of  the  Wyndham  &mily  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, both  as  statesmen  and  soldiers.  The  most  famous  of 
the  former  was  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Bart,  secretary  at 
war,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  privy  counsellor,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  These  appointments  he  received 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  whig  ministry,  which  produced  so 
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vonderftl  a  change  in  our  continental  affiurS)  and  occasioned 
the  recall  of  the  most  celebrated  general  of  England,  at  a  time 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  established  his  head-quor- 
iers  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries. 

Sir  William  filled  his  situation,  as  minister,  with  great  abi« 
lity.  He  sat  as  judge  at  the  trial  of  Dr.  Hooper,  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Welk,  in  which  he  explained  the  grounds  of  his  de- 
cision with  a  perspicuity  and  force  of  reasoning  which  attracted 
universal  admiration.  As  an  orator  he  was  highly  esteemed^ 
particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  eloquence 
gained  him  many  useful  partizans.  Upon  the  death  of  tlie 
'^ueen,  in  1714>,  Sir  William  signed,  with  many  oUiers,  the 
proclamation  of  his  majesty,  George  the  First,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  seconded  a  motion  made  in  the  house 
by  Sir  Horace  Walpole,  for  payment  of  the  arrears  due  to 
the  Hnoverian  troops  in  the  English  service.  In  October 
following,  however,  he  was  removed  from  his  situation  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer.  He  was  strenuous  in  his  opposition 
during  the  succeeding  parliament,  particularly  in  defending  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  1715,  he  made  a 
motion  for  taking  into  consideration  his  majesty's  proclamation 
of  the  fifteenth  of  January,  for  calling  a  new  parliament,  which 
reflected  on  the  conduct  of  the  last  ministry  of  Queen  Anne;  a 
dromnstance  represented  by  him  as  ui^recedented  and  unwar* 
rantaUe,  and  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  constitntioiH 
This  motion,  and  the  ^eech  in  its  support,  gave  m>  mucb 
ofence  to  the  majority  of  the  house,  that  he  was  ordered  to  be 
reprimanded  by  the  speaker.  He  likewise  exerted  himself  in 
favour  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and 
Strafford,  at  the  time  of  their  impeachment.  But  in  August 
Ibllowing,  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland,  under  the 
Earl  of  Mar,  Sir  William  fell  so  much  under  suspicion,  that  he 
was  apprehended  at  his  house,  at  Orchard  Wyndham^  by  Colo- 
smI  Huske,  and  one  oi*  his  majesty's  messengers,  from  whom  he 
succeeded  in  nudung  his  esoape,  but  soon  after  surreodered 

himself 
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liiiii0elf  to  the  govenunent.  Being  examiaed  by  the  priiy  ceun^ 
dl,  he  waft  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  never  brought  to 
triaL  After  his  enhu-gementy  he  retired  to  this  oounty,  and 
died  at  Wells,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1740.  -  His  dm^ 
racter  is  drawn  by  Pope  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Wyndham,  jnst  to  freedom  and  the  throne, 
The  master  of  our  passions  and  his  own." 


STOGUMBER 

18  a  small  market-town,  situated  in  a  valley  to  the  south-^west 
of  the  Quantock  Hills.  It  consists  of  two  streets,  of  a  tderahfe 
appearance.  A  market  is  held  here  every  Saturdi^.  Tins 
town  gives  name  to  an  extensive  parish,  containing  within  its 
boundaries  several  villages,  whidi  it  seems  unnecenary  to 
notice  pardculiu^y.  Hiere  were  also  two  ancient  chapels  in 
this  parish,  one  at  a  hamlet  called  Hatram^  and  the  other  «t 
Eowdon.    Both  of  them  are  enturely  demolnhed. 

The  church  is  a  large  edifice,  of  a  light  and  handsome  ap- 
pearance. It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  consistB  of  a  nave^ 
chancel,  north  and  south  aisles,  besides  two  diapels.  The 
south  aisle  is  surmounted  by  a  neat  embattled  tower»  seventp* 
two  feet  high,  with  a  dnme  of  fine  bells*  This  church  oeo* 
tains  several  monuments.  That  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel is  the  only  one  we  deem  it  necessaiy  ^  mention.  It  is  a 
statdy  tomb,  in  honour  of  Sir  Greorge  Sydenham,  whose  effigy, 
m  armour,  lies  on  die  entablature.  Beside  him  are  his  two 
wives.  At  their  feet  is  another  female  kneeling,  having  two 
Bwaddled  infants  lying  before  her.  His  first  wife  was  Susan, 
daughter  of  John  Sydenham,  of  Combe,  Esq.  and  the  second 
Elisabelh,  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  of  South  Hams,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.    In  the  churchyard  is  an  ancient  stone  cross. 

About  two  miles  from  the  church,  near  the  turnpike  road 
leading  from  Taunton  to  Dunster,  k  Combe  Sydenham^  the  an- 
cient 
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dent  maiiBioii  of  the  Sydenham  &miljr.  It  now  pr^sentB  a  view 
of  very  fine  ruuM,  shaded  with  beautiful  ivy.  Some  of  the  M 
arches  and  staircases  ai^e  pretty  entire,  as  is  also  the  kitdien^ 
which  appears  to  have  been  most  complete  and  extensive* 
The  centre  of  this  building  is  adorned  with  a  h^dsome  tower  of 
proportional  elevation.  The  scenery  amund  is  very  picturesque 
«id  agreeable ;  the  narrow  vale  in  which  the  mansion  is  situated 
being  surrounded  by  lofly  hiUs,  highly  ctiltivated»  and  skirted 
with  thick  woods  cmd  plantations.* 

There  is  an  alms-house  in  this  pari^,  founded  by  one  of  the 
Sydenham  iamilyy  for  the  benefit  of  six  poor  widows,  which 
{s  endowed  with  a  provision  from  the  estate  of  Combe  SyderAanu 
There  is  also  a  charity  of  thirteen  poonds  per  anntira,  the  gift 
^  different  persons,  to  the  poor  for  ever. 

In  Stogumber  and  its  vicmity  many  Roman  coins,  and 
other  antiquities  of  that  people,  have  been  discovered.  The 
adjoining  parish  of  Bicknctter  is  'even  supposed  to  hi^re  derived 
its  name  from  two  British  words,  the  first  sign^ring  Uttie^  and 
the  latter  a  treasury ^  in  allusion  to  the  quantity  of  Roman  ipeek 
dug  up  there.  On  an  eminence  above  the  church,  in  tluit 
parish,  are  the  remains  of  an  aneient  fortification,  called 
Trendle  Cadh^  the  fosse  and  entrance  of  which  sdU  remain. 
Westward  IhNB  this,  on  the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  is  another, 
called  7WP«  CuMe^  whiA  n  of  much  smaller  dimensions. 
Near  this  spot  is  a  beacon,  eammanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
coast  and  adjacent  country,  which  was  of  great  use  to  the  an* 
dent  inhabitmite,  when  threatened  with  invasion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Quantock  Hills  from  the  parislMto 
'  we  have  jast  deoorlbed,  is  that  of  Strrngtan,  whioh  lies  at  the 
instance  of  ten  miles  west  from  Bridgewater. 

This  parish  is  partknikrly  remarkable  for  a  large  Roman 
entrenchment,  called  DmuAcfrougk  CatUe.    The  form  of  tUa 

#canp 

*  There  is  mother  Combe  near  Dulverton,  which  abo  belonged  to  the 
Sydenbun  family ;  but  not  coming  into  their  possession  till  a  Istec  period^ 
4i(i  not  receive  the  distioctioo  of  their  wuBut* 
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camp  18  circular.  It  consists  of  a  douUe  rampire,  and  a  verf 
wide  and  deep  fosse.  The  whole  is  covered  witli  oak  coppice 
wood,  among  which  may  be  traced  vestiges  of  a  Pratoriwau 
Some  have  suggested,  from  its  figure,  that  this  camp  has  not 
been  of  Roman  construction.  The  form,  however,  proves  no- 
thing, for  it  is  well  known  that  these  ingenious  people  laid  out 
their  encampments  in  the  manner  which  a{^eared  best  to  suit 
the  natore  of  the  ground.  Besides,  there  are  other  entrench- 
ments similar  to  this,  ascertained,  beyond  doubt,  to  have  been 
Roman,  in  different  parts  of  England.  They  served  as  winter 
quarters  to  some  neighbouring  station  in  the  level  country. 
That  to  wliich  this  belonged  seems  to  have  stood  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Putsham^  a  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Kike. 
This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  &ct  of  a  great  number  of  coins, 
of  Dioclesian,  Gallienus,  Maximus,  and  other  emperors,  being 
dug  up  there. 

The  church  is  a  small  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisle,  or  chapel.  The  monuments  in  it  are  all  modern. 
One  of  them,  in  the  west  aisle,  is  very  elegant.  It  is  con- 
structed of  grey  and  white  marble.  The  lower  part  of  the 
front  is  in  the  shape  of  an  altar,  upon  which  sits  a  weeping 
nymph,  in  flowing  drapery,  of  excellent  scu^ture,  embracmg 
an  urn  with  her  right  arm,  and  with  her  left  wiping  her  tears 
from  her  cheeks.  On  the  tablet  is  an  inscription,  in  memory 
of  John  St.  Albin,  Esq.  of  Alfoxton,  who  died  on  the  tenth  of 
November,  1768. 

In  the  churchyard  stands  an  ancient  stone  cross,  in  tolerable 
repair. 

Stokbcoubcy  is  a  small  town,  in  the  pansh  of  the  same 
name,  and  in  the  hundred  of  Cannington.  It  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  a  borough,  and  indeed  the  chief  street  still  preserves 
that  name;  but  we  do  not  find  that  it  ever  sent  members  to  parlia- 
mentgfexcept  once  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third.  Its  markets 
have  long  since  been  discontinued.  Near  this,  town  a  memo- 
rable battle  \fas  fought  in  the  year  845,  between  the  Saxons, 

under 
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xoA^x  the  conduct  of  Althm^  bkfaop  of  Sherborne,  and  an 
anny  of  Danish  maraadera,  in  which  the  latter  snSered  a 
complete  defeat. 

A  short  way  to  the  toath  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  mansion 
of  the  De  Courcys.  This  structure  was  fortified  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Thtrd,  by  Falk  de  Brent,  who  became  proprietor 
of  the  manor  by  marriage  with  one  of  the  females  of  that  fa- 
mily. His  disafection  to  that  monarch,  and  the  regency  which 
succeeded,  were  the  occasion  of  this  measure.  But  the  vio- 
lence and  depredations  conmutted  by  him,  laid  tlie  king  under 
the  necessity  of  issuing  a  special  order  to  the  sheriff  to  have  it 
•dismantled.  Whether  he  succeeded  or  not  is  unknown ;  but 
we  rather  suppose  the  contrary,  as  we  find  it  fortified  many 
years  afterwards,  when  assaulted  by  Lord  Bonville.  A  few 
broken  walls,  and  a  moat  which  encircled  it,  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  this  fortress. 

There  was  formerly,  in  this  parish,  a  priory  of  Benedictine 
monks,  which  was  a  cell  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary, 
of  Lonlay,  in  the  diocese  of  Litge,  in  Normandy.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  the  pious  fears  of 
William  de  Faleise,  for  the  safety  of  his  own  soul,  and  that  of 
his  wife,  led  htm  to  bestow  on  that  monastery.  On  the  sup- 
pression of  alien  priories,  the  possessions  of  this  cell  were  be- 
stowed on  the  college  of  Eton,  by  Henry  the  Sixth.  * 

Hie  present  church  of  this  parish  was  formerly  the  conven- 
tual belonging  to  the  priory.  The  appearance  of  the  eastern 
part  of  it  is  so  ancient,  that  we  conclude  it  to  be  li  portion 
of  tlie  original  building.  This  opinion  gains  strength  from 
the  structure  of  the  arches,  which  are  of  a  semicircular  form, 
ornamented  with  rich  capitals,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
age  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  period  at  which  the  priory  was 
founded.  In  this  division  of  the  church  was  an  ancient  piece 
of  painting  of  our  Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles.  It  was  so 
much  defaced  at  the  time  of  opening  an  entrance  under  to  the 

vestry-room, 
*  ColUiiS')D,  I.  Y50. 


vestiy-room,  «ibatit  ww  dtemed  best  to  fttnitife  it  entodj,  audi 
put  a  churdi  inscription  in  the  plsfie  of  it*  The  large  archoi 
in  the  centre  support  a  very  handsome  toweiv  There  are  se* 
vera!  monuments  liere  in  honour  of  dlftfent  familiet  poaseMog' 
property  in  the  parish. 

In  the  middle  of  the  south  aide  stands  a  nunvment,  in  ho- 
nour  of  John  Vemaiy  of  Fairfield,  Esq.  who  died  in  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Sixth.  It  is  adorned  with  the  fiunily  arms,  im* 
paling  a  wivem,  Brent ;  and  those  of  Ruedon^  Tit.  three  ar- 
rows; three  stags' heads,  the  arms  ofBroughton,  ofSan^brd* 
To  the  right  of  this  totnb  is  an  ancient  stone  figure  of  a  man, 
in  a  reclining  posture,  bdonging  to  another  of  the  fSuaily  of 
Vemai. 

There  is  an  alms-house  in  this  parish,  founded  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pmilet,  of  Bere.  There  are  also  some  other  charities,  the 
bequests  of  John  Mascol,  James  Morgan,  and  John  Maredith, 
Gentlemen. 

The  village  and  mansion-house  of  Fairfield  is  situated  within 
•this  parish,  but  is  included  in  the  hundred  of  WiUiton,  and 
tything  of  Honibere.  The  houses  in  die  village  were  fomeiiy 
much  more  numerous  than  at  present  The  original  founder 
ni  the  nmnsion  is  unknown.  It  was  totally  demolished,  how- 
ever, and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Palmer,  and  his  grandson, 
during  the  sixteenth  century.  The  present  fabric  is  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  rhomb,  open  on  one  side,  and  having  a  square 
tower  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  buildiDg.  This  tower 
is  surmounted  by  five  pinnacles,  the  largest  of  which  stands  in 
the  centre,  while  the  remaining  four  occupy  the  comers.  The 
surrounding  scenery  possesses  both  beauty  and  varie^.  A 
fine  level  lawn,  adorned  with  several  clustars  of  spreading  trees 
of  different  species,  extends  itself  in  front  *  Behind  rises  an 
eminence,  covered  wi&  thick  wood,  which  C(Haunands  an  agree- 
able prospect,  and  serves  as  a  shade  to  the  grounds  bdow.  In 
this  village  there  was  fcBrmerly  a  diapel,  mentioned  in  the  sur- 
.vey  of  1575  as  a  ftir  and  elegant  building.    It  was  originally 

founded 
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flnnded  io:  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  and  afterwards  re* 
built  bj  Robert  Yemai.  As  no  traces  of  its  situation  can  now 
be  discovered,  it  was  probably  demolished  at  the  same  time 
with  the  mansioii-house,  and  never  again  erected. 

The  parish  oi  Cannington  gives  its  name  to  a  hundred 
bordering  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Parret.  The  most  ancient  appellations  of  tfaia 
place  are  CasUetone^  Candetone,  and  Can^Um^.  Much  ebh 
berate  disquisition  has  been  diq^yed  by  different  anti- 
quariei  upon  the  derivation  of  these  names,  some  maintain- 
ing that  they  originally  came  from  the  Cangi^  who  they  think 
hihabited  this  part  of  the  country.  But  this  opinion  seemg 
to  be  founded  only  upon  the  complexion  of  the  names  them* 
selves,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to  little  authority.* 

The  town  of  Cannington  is  v^  neat  and  well  built.  The 
principal  houses  form  one  street ;  pert  of  it  is  called  Gaumuj^ 
Street^  from  an  ttident  fomily  of  that  name.  One  of  these 
houses  was  formerly  the  mansion  of  the  lords  of  Cli£brd.  Le- 
land  sap,  Cannington  is  <^  a  praty  uplandisch  town ;''  and 
indeed  it  seems,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  meaning  of  its  name, 
to  have  been  particularly  distinguished  in  ancient  times  for  the 
regularity  and  compactness  of  its  buildings. 

Cannington,  several  centuries  ago,  possessed  a  priory  of 
Benedictine  nuns,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.f  This  insti- 
tution was  founded  by  Robert  de  Courcy,  whose  family,  as  we 
have  seen,  gave  their  name  to  a  neighbouring  parish.  He  was 
of  Norman  extraction,  wad  foithfully  attoided  the  person  of 
the  Empress  Maud,  during  her  troubles  and  distresses;  but 
firing  up  all  concern  in  public  affiurs,  many  years  before  his 

death, 

•  Sec  Oon0i*4  Camden.  Horsley^s  Britannia  Romana,  p.  54.  Mos- 
graYes  Jolii  Vit.  Epit  p.  T€f  77.  Plotfs  Staffordahire,  c.x*  $4b  Gib- 
bon's Discourse  upon  Roman  Antiqnatics,  discovered  near  Coa^^iest, 
Laagtofl'a  Chronicle,  p.  445. 

t  Leiand  aays  the  chnrcb  of  this  priory  **  was  hard  annexed  to  the  est 
•f  the  padih  charch."    Itia.  U.  98. 
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death,  he  retired  to  the  family  seat  of  bis  ancestmrs,  at  StoiEe 
Coarcy.  The  endowments  made  by  this  gentleman  to  the  mmnery 
were  extremely  liberal ;  comprising  the  principal  part  of  his 
landed  property.  At  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  monarch  bestowed  these  pos- 
sessions on  Edward  Rogers,  whose  descendants  enjoyed  them 
till  the  year  1670,  when  they  again  escheated  to  the  crown. 
King  Charlea  the  Second  conferred  them,  by  grant,  on  Thomas 
Lord  Cliflford,  of  Chudleigh.* 

In  this  parish  there  were  formerly  a  number  of  places  of  con- 
siderable note ;  but  they  are  now  entirely  fallen  to  decay,  whOe 
others  have  risen  on  their  ruins,  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
county.  'The  village  of  Combmck^  vulgarly  called  Ctmnrndge,  is 
dslebrated  as  the  residence  of  a  famous  Rosecrusitm  chemist, 
who  died  in  1581,  and  was  buried  according  to  his  own  deare, 
at  Otterhampton.f  It  had  anciently  a  chapel,  near  which  was 
kept  a  passage-boat,  for  ^crossing  the  Parret.  CanningUa 
church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  was  originally  appropri- 
ated to  the  priory*  The  living  is  a  vicarage  appendant  to  tjie 
manor. 

The  appearance  and  structure  of  this  church  is  extremely 
good ;  Leland  calls  it  *^  fair  and  well  adorned.''  It  is  divided 
into  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  ailes.  At  the  west  end  is  an  ele- 
gant embattled  tower,  containing  a  ^lock  and  five  bells. 

The  south  window  of  the  chancel  is  adorned  with  these  arms : 
SaUe^  six  mullets.    Argent ^  S,  2,  1. 

Argent^  on  a  chevron,  Sabie^  between  three  trefoils  of  the  se- 
cond, three  mullets,  or  ermine,  a  bend  sable. 

The  windows  of  the  nave  are  also  embellished  with  paintings 
of  coats  of  arms.  On  one  of  them  are  these  words — ^itt  pro 
bono  mata  COtonU  15a|3in0;  and,  at  a  little  dbtance— Date  pre 
ais  UmaM  jtilk  Sixtm*  tt  pro  Imno  statu  3lo^amt;,  nuptr  con^octt^ 

In  the  ohancel  is  a  vault,  the  property  of  the  Clifford  &mily, 

which 
*  CoUiaion,  I.  932,  t  Atfarnae  Oson.  IT.  659. 
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which  is  surrounded  by  ati  iron  pallisade,  curiously  ornamented. 
There  are  several  monuments  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
church,  as  well  some  tables  of  benefactions,  which  we  shall 
pass  over  without  particular  notice. 

Enmore  parish  is  situated  in  the  hundred!  of  Andersfield, 
about  three  miles  east  from  the  Quantock  Hills,  and  six  from 
the  river  Parret.  The  whole  grounds  of  the  parish  are  con- 
siderably above  the  level  of  the  country  in  its  inunediate  neigh* 
bourhood. 

At  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  property  of  this  manor 
belonged  to  Robert  de  Curcelle,  descended  from  a  noble  fa- 
mily in  Normandy.  Soon  after,  however,  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Mallets,  who  continued  to  enjoy  it  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  it  fell  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of 
Rochester,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Mallet,  Esq.  His  lordship  left  three  daughters 
co-heiresses,  the  eldest  of  whom  obtained  this  manor,  and 
married  Henry  Bayntum,  of  Sky-Park,  Esq.  whose  descen- 
dent.  Sir  Edward  Bajmtum  Rolt,  sold  it  to  James  Smith,  of  St. 
Andrees,  Esq.  This  gentleman  soon  after  conveyed  it  to  John, 
Earl  of  Egmont,  father  of  the  present  peer. 

Enmore  Castle^  the  country  seat  of  that  noble  family,  is  si- 
tuated in  this  parish.  The  present  building  is  in  the  antico- 
modem  style,  and  was  erected  by  the  late  earl.  The  whole 
was  designed  and  planned  by  that  nobleman  himself.  The 
figure  of  this  structure  is  quadrangular,  embattled  on  every 
side,  having  a  semicircular  bastion  at  each  comer,  with  a 
spacious  court  in  the  interior.  The  stones  exhibit  a  peculiar 
appearance,  being  of  a  dark  reddish  colour.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  dry  ditch,  sixteen  feet  deep  and  forty  wide.  The  en- 
trance is  from  the  east,  through  a  gateway,  defended  by  a 
drawbridge  of  very  curious  construction.  In  the  hall  there 
are  a  number  of  busts  and  coats  of  arms.  A  geometrical  stair- 
case leads  to  the  upper  apartments,  which  are  profusely  em- 
bellished with  paintings.,  The  stables  and  out  offices  are  all 
uiider  ground,  llie  principal  way  into  them  is  at  some  dis- 
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taoce  from  the  cn^Ie.  The  latt^  staadfi  9D  g  fimde  €im- 
nence,  conungodifig  a  rich  and  exteofliTe  procpeet,  parUou* 
larly  to^ardy  the  Briitol  Channel.  On  erery  side  the  couoCry 
is  finely  cultivated  and  enclosed,  and  adiumed  wilib  neat  viUaf 
Imd  elegant  shrubbery. 

Th^  church  is  a  Gothic  structure,  e^hty-eighi  feet  long  Md 
twenty  wide,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chance).  At  the  west 
end  is  a  tower,  in  the  forca  of  a  square,  and  ewb$ithd^  baviiig 
a  clock  and  five  bells.  Here  are  some  neat  marble  mpnunieirta; 
and  in  the  churchyard  stands  an  ancieiit  cross^  in  tolermble 
preservation,  also  s^  fin/e  old  yew-tree,  the  trmk  of  which  mea- 
sures nineteen  feet  in  circun^ferencs  near  the  base. 

Goatkurst  is  a  parish,  lying  in  the  inmiediate  neighbour* 
hood  of  that  which  we  have  now  described.  It  derived  its 
name  from  two  Saxon  words,  signifying,  the  woods  abound'- 
iog  with  goats.  It  is  stiU  fiuuous  for  the  m&  ood  beau^  of 
its  trees. 

After  th^  conquest,  the  nuinor  of  Goathurst  was  possittsed 
by  person?  of  the  name  of  Gaherst.  It  n^ext  fell  to  the  &mily  qf 
Foulett,  and  subsequently  to  the  HaJawells  9iui  Tyntes.* 

The  present  mansion  house  at  Haiswell  is  a  ^e^i^  noble  and 
elegant  building.  It  was  erected  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
old  house,  by  Sir  Haiswell  Tynte,  in  the  year  1669.  Th« 
front  rooms  are  a  parlour,  a  saloon,  and  a  drawing-^room,  with 
a  library  and  staircase  in  each  wing,  or  end.  Over  the  saloQO 
is  an  elegant  room  of  the  saaie  dimensions,  hnving  the  windowt 
on  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  a  handsome  balcony  before  theapk 
The  staircase,  and  several  of  the  apartments,  aie  hung  nNjnd 
with  inany  excellent  paintings,  by  Bartholomew,  Vandyke,  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  and  others. 

The  enclosures  around  this  mruasion  perhaps  exhibit  th# 
finest  scenery  in  this  part  oi  England.  They  are  so  fully  and 
accurately  described  by  the  ingenious  Arthur  Voting,  Esq. 
that  we  trust  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for  quoting  his  accouBt 
ef  them  at  M  lepgtb ;-— **  Th«  riding  which  leads  to  the  prio* 
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dpal  points  of  view,  crosses  the  park  from  the  house,  command-^ 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  rich  vale  of  Bridgewater.  It  then  nins 
by  the  side  of  a  woody  precipice,  and  up  through  some  new 
plantations,  from  a  dark  part  of  which  you  enter  through  a 
door  hito  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Robin  Hood,  upon  which  a 
most  noble  project  breaks  at  once  upon  the  beholdefi^hich 
acts  not  a  little  by  the  surprise  df  the  entrance.  The  ^t>uiid 
shelves  from  it  in  front,  and  to  the  right  gradually,  but  Uk  the 
left  in  bolder  slopes,  where  the  dips  are  beautifully  groiqped 
with  wood,  and  the  hilb  above  them  rise  in  waving  itidotfUres. 

About  the  house  the  groves  thicken,  and  a  Vast  vale  of  rich 
indosures,  spotted  in  a  beautiful  manner  with  white  objectt^ 
stretches  beyond  it  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles.  Then  you 
command  the  Channel,  which  Is  here  nine  miles  over,  the 
Steep  Holm  rising  m  the  midst  of  it  Very  boldly,  and  beyond 
these  the  mountains  of  Wales  rise  one  behind  another. 
.  From  hence  the  riding  leads  iy  the  hills,  cctamandidg,  all 
the  way,  a  most  extensive  proq>ect ;  aftor  which  it  turns  down 
through  a  |dantation,  to  a  single  oak,  with  a  few  pales  about  it, 
and  a  bench.  Here  the  grounds^  sinking  from  the  eye,  form 
a  most  sweet  landscape.  The  lawns  undulate  in  the  finest 
manner,  and  the  groves  of  oak  seem  to  drop  hito  the  hdlowt. 
The  dumps  and  scattered  trees  have  an  uncommon  elegance, 
and  unite  the  fore-ground  of  the  soene  with  Robin  Hood's 
temple,  which  is  here  seen  to  great  advantage.  Beyond  the 
whole  you  have  a  dtstant  extensive  prospect.  From  hence  tlie 
riding  leads  down  the  hill  to  a  wood  of  noble  oaks,  which  riiade 
a  ^t  beautifully  wild  and  sequestered^  where  a  limpid  spring 
rises  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  overhung,  in  a  fine  bold  manner^  by 
wood  growing  by  its  clefts.  The  water  winds  away  through 
^e  grove  in  a  proper  manner*    Here  is  a  tablet  with  th^se 

lines  t'-* 

'*  When  lirael'B  wsnd'ring  sons  the  dotert  trod^ 
The  melting  rock  obey*d  the  propliett  rod, 
Forth  gush'd  the  stream ;  the  trihet  their  tbint  allsy'd, 
Forg^etfid  of  their  Ood,  they  rot^  lad  pIsyU 
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Ye  Iiappy  swains,  for  wb'oni  these  waters  flow^ 
/  O  may  your  hearts  with  grateful  ardours  glow  ; 

Lo !  here  a  fountain  streams,  at  his  command, 
Not  o'er  a  barren  but  a  fruitful  land  ; 
Where  nature's  choicest  gifts  the  vallies  fill, 
And  smiling  plenty-  gladdens  every  hill.*' 

Tiirning  the  corner,  you  catch  a  bridge,  under  a  thick 
shad  *  and  then  come  to  the  Druid's  temple,  built  in  a  just 
style,  of  bark,  &c.  the  view  quite  gloomy  and  confined ;  the 
water  winds  silently  along,  except  a  httle  gushing  fall,  which 
hurts  not  the  emotions  raised  by  so  sequestered  a  scene. 

Following  the  path  towards  the  bridge,  you  catch,  just  be- 
fore you  come  at,  a  little  landscape,  through  the  trees,  of 
distant  water,  finely  united  with  wood.  From  the  bridge  the 
river  appears  to  great  advantage,  nobly  embanked  on  one  side 
with  tall  spreading  trees,  and  on  the  other  with  green  slopes,  in 
which  single  ones  are  scattered. 

From  these  retired  and  gloomy  spots,  you  leave  the  dark 
groves,  and  open  into  a  more  cheerful  ground.  The  river  is 
bounded  only  on  one  side  by  thick  wood,  and  on  the  other  by 
waving  lawns,  open  to  the  fields,  ^nd  scattered  thinly  with 
trees.  From  a  bench  on  the  banks,  you  view  a  slight  fiill  of 
water,  well  shaded. 

As  we  advance,  the  character  of  the  ground  again  changes 
most  happily ;  the  wood,  open  on  both  sides  tlie  water ;  the 
waving  lawns  are  of  the  most  lively  verdure;  trees  thinly 
scattered ;  brighter  streams ;  touches  of  distant  prospect,  and 
elegant  buildings ;  all  unite  to  raise  the  most  t;heerful  ideas, 
which  we  are  prepared  for,  by  gradually  leaving  the  gloom  of 
the  sequestered  woods. 

A  break  through  the  trees,  to  the  right,  lets  in  a  view  of 
the  rotunda.  Passing  to  the  Ionic  portico,  which  is  excellently 
placed,  the  scenery  in  view  is  truly  enchanting ;  the  lawn  is 
gently  waved,  and  spottedwith  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  happiest 
taste.  The  water  seems  to  wind  naturally  through  a  falling 
▼ale;  and  a  swelling  hill,  crowned  by  the  rotunda*  forms  a 
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complete  picture.     The  whole  scene  is  really  elegant;  every 
part  is  riant,  and  bears  the  starap  of  pleasure. 

As  you  cross  the  bridge,  you  look  to  the  right  on  a  very 
beautiful  cascade,  which  makes  five  or  six  falls  over  a  moss 
and  ivy  bank,  under  a  dark  shade  of  wood.  The  slopes,  wood, 
and  water,  unite  to  render  the  scenery  striking. 

Turning  down  by  the  water,  the  lawn  continues  very  beau- 
tiful, and  you  gain  a  fine  view  of  the  Ionic  portico  on  a  rising 
'  slope,  which  here  appears  to  great  advantage ;   but  the  mid- 
dle cascade,  which  you  here  command,  should  be  totally  hid. 
It  is  an  inferior  repetition  of  the  principal  one. 

Rising  the  hill,  by  the  side  of  the  water,  you  have,  from  a 
bench  under  a  spreading  wood,  an  agreeable  view  of  the  bridge ; 
and  a  little  further  another  commands  the  same  object,  and 
has  also  a  very  pleasing  opening  through  the  trees  to  the  por- 
tico. The  view  to  the  left,  up  to  the  river,  is  a  confirmation 
of  Shenstone's  observation. 

T^e  riding  which  follows  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  under  the 
gloomy  shade  of  numerous  venerable  tree^,  is  a  fit  residence 
for  pontemplation  to  dwell  ki.  The  openings  across  the  water, 
on  the  opposite  lawn,  are  just  suificient  to  heighten  by  con- 
trast. The  awful  shade,  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  scene, 
brokep  by  nothing  but  the  fall  of  distant  waters,  have  alto- 
gether a  great  etlcct,  and  impress  upon  the  mind  a  melancholy 
scarcely  effaced  by  the  cheerful  view  of  a  rich  vale,  with  the 
water  winding  through  it,  which  is  seen  on  crossing  the  park 
towards  tlie  house.  This  seat  has  received  gifts  from  nature, 
and  very  pleasing  ones  from  art.  The  riding  is  of  large 
extent,  and  commands  a  great  variety  of  distant  prospect  and 
rich  landscapes.  The  home  scenes  are  elegant,  and  set  off  by 
the  shade  of  such  noble  wood,  that  every  impression  they 
make  is  rendered  forcible.  The  buildings  are  in  a  light  and 
pleasing  style.'' 

The  church  is  ancient,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Edward.  At 
the  west  end  rises  a  handsome  embattled  tower,  sixty-three 
&et  high,  having  a  clock  and  six  bells.    The  appearance  of 
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this  cbuirch  U  greatly  injured  by  having  heen  white-washed. 
The  livii^g  is  rectorial,  and  in  the  deanery  of  Bridgewater ;  tho 
patropage  aj^endont  to  the  manor. 

In  the  chancel  stands  an  altar-piece,  containing  two  old 
paintings;  one  pf  them  is  a  representation  of  our  Lord's 
Supper,  and  the  other,  the  Raising  of  the  Cross.  Neithep  of 
them  are  well  executed. 

The  north  wall  of  the  nave  {s  adorned  with  a  very  handsmm 
white  marble  monument,  in  the  shape  of  an  altar,  and  termi* 
parted  by  a  statue,  in  a  canonical  habit.  It  was  erected  in  174% 
by  Sir  Charles  Kemeyis  Tynte,  in  honour  of  his  brother,  the 
Rev.  Sir  John  Tynte,  Baronet,  who  died  rector  of  this  church. 
In  the  churchyard  is  an  old  tomb,  having  upon  it  a  square  pil- 
lar, of  peculiar  appearance,  ornamented  with  esil^ematical  carv- 
ings, and  surmounted  by  a  flaming  urn^  In  this  parish  is  a  poor* 
house,  ejected  by  Sir  Charles  Tynte, 

Eastling  is  a  parish  in  a  disjointed  part  of  the  hundred  of  An- 
dersfield,  about  seven  milea  to  the  south  of  Bridgewater,  and  five 
from  Langport.  The  grounds  of  this  parish  are  in  general  low, 
damp,  aa4  unhealthy :  a  great  part  gf  it  is  covered  with  wood. 
The  river  Tone  is  navigable  from  hence  to  Taunton^ 

What  principally  distinguishes  Eastljing  is  the  Ide  of  AAd-» 
my;  being  a  s^ot  of  rising  ground,  between  the  hamlet  of  Bo-. 
roughbridge  and  the  church.  It  derived  its  name  from  two 
Saxon  words,  signifying  the  isle  of  nobles* 

This  spot  is  rendered  famous  as  the  asylum  of  the  illvstri^ut 
Alfred,*  whose  heroism  in  adveisity,  and  wisdom  in  pro^rity, 
are  almost  equally  the  objects  of  our  a^miratioo,  Hume  says^ 
<'  that  the  merit  of  this  prince^  may,  with  advantage,  be  set  ia 
opposition  to  that  of  any  monarch  or  citizen,  which  the  anaab 
of  ainy  age  or  any  nation  can  present  to  uSt"  ladeed,  we  Imov 
not  whether  to  praise  him  most  fqr  his  dvil  Or  hia  military  vir% 
tues,  excepting  only  that  the  former  being  more  rare  among 
princes,  as  well  a^  nH)re  usef^),  seem  chie%  t%  ^tallfnge  our 
iqpplause.  Alfred  fouQded  Atlielneiy  Abbey,  for  oMoks  of  the 
^  Benedictine 

w 
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Benedictine  order,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Saviour  and 
St.  Peter.  The  extent  of  this  buflding,  WHliam  of  Mahaaburf 
tells  us,  was  moderate  when  compared  to  the  monasteries  Of 
Wells  or  Glastonbuiy;  but  poMeased  peculiarity  of  stmcture, 
asd  beauty  of  embellishment.  Indeed  the  ruins,  at  diftieat 
times  discovered  here,  are  calculated  to  impress  us  with  a  hof^ 
idea  of  its  architectural  elegance.  The  reUgifuse  are  repre- 
sented by  the  same  author  as  few  in  number  and  poor,  though 
amply  compensated  for  their  deficiency  in  richer  by  the  ^^  tran» 
quillity  of  their  lives,  and  their  delight  in  solitude.''  All  of  them 
were  at  first  foreigners,  there  being  none  in  England  that  would 
assume  the  habh. 

Of  the  buildings  of  this  monastery  not  a  vest^  now  remains. 
The  field  on  which  it  stood  is  wholly  under  tillage.  In  1674, 
some  labourers,  who  were  employed  to  remove  a  part  of  die  . 
ruins,  discovered  a  very  ancient  stone  coffin,  containing  a  skull, 
the  OS  ilium,  and  a  piece  of  cloth :  this  receptacle  was  so 
excavated  as  to  suit  the  form  of  the  difierent  members  of  the 
body.  The  same  individuals  afterwards  found  many  pieces  of 
sculptured  free-stone,  retaining  marks  of  painting  and  gOding, 
together  with  a  gdden  ^ar,  probably  the  gift  of  Alfred.* 
About  forty  years  i^  »  vault  was  thrown  open  at  the  distance 
of  sixty  yards  from  the  present  ftarm-house,  m  which  three 
human  skulk  were  discovered.  This  vault  was  eight  feet 
square,  and  seven  high.  Near  it  lay  the  ruins  of  a  ckapd, 
which  were  removed  at  the  same  period.f 

There  is  deposited,  m  the  nniseum  at  Oxford,  a  curious 
amaiet  of  enamel  and  gold,  richly  ornamented,  k  was  found  in 
Newton  Park,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  abbey,  in  the  year 
1693.  On  <me  side  is  a  rode  figure,  crowned  and  seated^ 
having  m  each  hand  a  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  lily.  Some 
antiquaries  have  supposed  this  figure  to  represent  St.  Cuthbert, 
who  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Alfred  in  a  dream,  when  secluded 
there ;  but  we  incline  to  think  it  the  king  himself.  At  leakt, 
the    legend   on   the    other   side,    AELFRD    MEC    HEIT 
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GEWRCAN,  Alfred  ordered  me  to  be  made^  together  with 
the  appendages  of  royalty  already  mentioned,  render  this  sup- 
position  the  raore  probable. 

At  a  village  called  Boroughbridge^  which  is  partly  in  this 
and  partly  in  other  parishes,  there  is  a  large  burrow  or  mount, 
generally  considered  as  natural,  but  which  we  conceive  to  be 
a  sepulchral  tumulus,  and  consequently  the  work  of  art.  Our 
opinion  is  framed  from  the  materials  composing  it  not  being 
found  nearer  than  three  miles.  It  is  further  supported  by  the 
fact,  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  the  scene  of  many  battles 
in  ancient  times,  as  the  variety  of  weapons  found  here,  un- 
known in  modern  warfare,  sufficiently  authenticate.  The  mount 
has  on  it  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Part  of  the  tower,  and  the  main  walls  are  still  standing,  "  and 
form  a  very  singular  and  picturesque  object."  This  chapel  was 
appendant  to  the  abbey  of  Atlielney. 

The  parish  church  of  Eastling  is  a  neat  building,  divided  into 
a  nave,  chancel,  and  porch.  The  tower  is  built  of  free-stone, 
and  rises  to  the  heigh't  of  sixty  feet.  There  are  no  monuments 
or  inscriptions  in  this  church. 

On  the*  opposite  side  of  the  Parret,  and  north-west  from  Lang- 
port,  lies  the  parish  of  Allevy  which  shares,  with  Athelney, 
the  glory  derived  from  the  name  of  Alfred.  The  former,  shel- 
tered liim  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  the  latter  beheld 
him  receive  the  first  pledge  of  their  submission.  Though  he 
had  reduced  the  invaders  to  the  last  extremity  he  offered  them 
terms  of  peace  both  generous  and  politic ;  and^  only  required, 
in  .testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions,  that  they 
should  declare  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  To  this  they  -i 
^greed^  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was  administered  to  the 
whole  army  at  Aller.  Alfred  himself  stood  sponsor  for  the 
Danish  chief,  gave  hira  the  name  of  Athelstan,  and  received 
him  as  his  adopted  son. 

Nor  is  there  wanting  other  events  to  render  Aller  famous  in 
ihc  annals  of  this  country.     An  action  was  fought  here  betweeu 
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the  royalists  and  the  parliamentary  forces,  in  the  year  1645, 
co^mmotily  called  the  Battle  of  Aller  Moor.  It  has  also  the 
honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ralph 
Cudworth. 

This  great  philosopher  and  divine,  son  to  Dr.'  Cudworth,  rector 
of  this  parish,  was  born  in  1617.  The  death  of  his  father, 
while  he  was  yet  very  young,  and  the  subsequent  marrijge  of 
his  mother,  transferred  the  superintendance  of  his  education 
to  his  father-in-law.  Dr.  Stroughton.  This  gentleman  did  not 
neglect  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  He  saw  the  rising  genius  of 
our  philosopher,  and  gave  him  every  encouragement  in  tlic  pro- 
secution of  his  studies.  In  1630  he  procured  him  to  ^e  ad- 
mitted pensioner  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he 
took  the  degrees  of  B.  A.  and  M.  A.  soon  after  which  he  was 
chosen  fellow,  and  became  eminent  as  a  tutor.  Among  his 
pupils  at  this  period  was  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple. 
His  next  step  was  a  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  North  Cud- 
bur}',  in  1641  ;  and  the  year  following  he  commenced  hit»  career 
as  an  author,  by  the  publication  of  a  discourse  concerning  the 
true  notion  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  About  the  same  period  ap- 
peared his  treatise,  entitled  •  The  Union  of  Christ  and  the 
Church,  a  Shadow.' 

In  164^1'  Mr.  Cudworth  obtained  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  the 
theses  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  gave  strong  evidence  of  those 
powers  of  philosophical  research  which  distinguished  his  more 
mature  productions.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Clare  Hall,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Parke,  who  was  ejected  by  the  par- 
liamentary  visitors ;  and  Dr.  Metcalf  having  shortly  after  resigned 
^hts  chair  as  regius  professor  of  Hebrew,  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  succeed  him.  He  now  abandoned  all  his  clerical 
functions,  and  devoted  his  attention  solely  to  his  academical 
pursuits.  We  find  him,  however,  preaching  before  the  House 
•f  Commons  in  1647.  For  this  sermon  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  house,  which  induced  him  to  publish  it,  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  his  honourable  audience. 

In 
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In  1651  he  took  tlie  degree  of  D.  D.  and  io  1654  wae 
chosen  master  of  Christ's  College^  Cambridge.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Canabridge, 
m  June,  1688. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  this  autJior  is  his  *'  InteUec- 
tual  System/'  published  in  1678.  Its  j^ofessed  object  was,  to 
confute  **  all  the  reason  and  philosophy  of  atheism.*'  Dr.  Cud- 
worth's  mode  of  stating  his  argument  is  fair  and  candid  ia  the 
highest  degree:  he  not  only  enforces  his  own  opmions,  but 
fully  illustrates  those  of  his  antagonists.  This  candour,  however, 
did  not  gain  him  much  &vour^  as  may  be  supposed,  cYen  among 
those  whose  notions  he  supported.  Speaking  of  Cudwerth, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  says,  **  y<m  know  the  common  fiite  of  ^ose 
who  dare  to  appear  £mr  auAors.  What  was  that  pious  learned 
man's  case  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  System  of  the  Univetse  ? 
i  confess  it  was  pleasant  enough  to  consider,  that  Aough  the 
\duAe  world  were  no  less  satisfie^l  with  his  capacity  and  learn* 
ing  than  with  his  sincerity  in  the  cause  of  the  Deity,  yet  wae 
he  accused  of  giving  the  upper  hand  to  the  atheists,  for  having 
only  stated  their  reasons  and  these  of  their  adyersanies  fairly 
together."  He  fUlowed  the  opinions  o^  Plato  and  the  latter 
Platonists,  maintaining  the  existence  of  a  phstic  nature,  subor- 
dinate to  the  Supreme  Being,  wkieb  organises  the  bodies  of 
aniraals,  and  produces  a  variety  of  other  phenomena*  He  con- 
tended against  Uie  doctrine  of  necessity^  in  fdl  its  views,  and 
fior  such  '*  a  liberty,  or  sui  potestas^**  m  rational  creatures,  as 
makes  them  accountable  for  aU  their  actions. 

This  was  the  only  philosophical  work  publidied  by  Dr.  Cud* 
worth  during  his  life.  His  pasthumous  writings  were  nume-  m 
rous ;  but  none  of  them  have  come  forth  into  the  worid  except 
^  A  Treatise  concerning  Eternal  and  Immutable  Movality,"  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  his  Intellectnal  System^  and>  cspo 
dally  severe  on  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  who  had  reWved  the 
opinions  of  Protagoras,  denying  any  essential  di&rence  be- 
tween moral  good  and  eviL 

Dr. 
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Dr.  C^worth  is  universally  allowed  Xq  hftTO  been  a  man  of 
extensive  erudition,  and  capacious  powers  of  thinking.  He 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  learned  laapiages»  a  good  anti- 
quary, an  excellent  mathematician,  and  a  profound  philosopher 
Lord  Shaftesbury  styles  him  **  an  excdlent  divine,  of  bi^Mst  au- 
thority at  home,  and  fame  abroad.''  Indeed  whether  we  con* 
aider  him  as  a  writer,  or  a  man,  he  d^ea  equal  boaeur  to  the 
country  which  gave  him  birth.* 

The  church  of  AUer  is  dedioatfid  ta  St.  Andrew.  It  is  a 
small  aacient  edifice,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  Avery  fine 
Saxon  mrcb  forms  a  sort  of  canopy  over  the  southern  entrance^ 
whidi  is  adorned  witb  a  curious  antique  carving  of  a  pelicaA 
and  her  young.  The  effigy  of  Sir  Reginald  de  Boreaux  lies  im 
a  recess  in  the  north  wall  of  tbe  chancel ;  B^d  tbe  chorobyani 
contains  another  mutilated  figure,  supposed  also-  ta  belong  ta^ 
that  noble  family.  \^, 

BRIDGEWATEE 

is  a  populous  borough  aftd,  madeet-town^  situated  upon  tbe  river 
Parret.  The  denvatien  of*  iU  name  i»  unteftain,  saana  sup-* 
peeing  it  ta  be  a  compound  of  the  woids*<-^*  Bridge  and.  W»^ 
/er  ;**  and  otbera^  that  it  is  a  copruptien  of  Bn^gM^Bmgg^ott 
Burgk^fVober,,  ita  original  appeUationai  'The  latter  opinion  ia 
certataty  the  more  prebabk,  and  that  whieh  best  corfespoada 
with  the  general  etymology  of  towns  and  villages^ 

The  aspect  of  the  cauntry  around  BBidg^w«tev  ia  flat  and 
i«eady.  Botk  soil  aad  dimate  aea  ^vDunbia  to  agrJonltiia, 
the  interest  o€  whid>  is  atadiausly  peofnoted  by  the  noble  eaid. 
who  dmves  hisi  title  firom.  this  town.  The  river  being  navigahla 
ta  ships  of  caaaideraMe  tonnage,.  enaUea  tha  inhabitants,  to  tgada 
cKreetly  with  any  part  ofi  the  wodd.  Tha  rapidit]i  andbeld* 
neas  of  tka  tadav  hawavap,  ofian  prove  injuxioua  ta  the  amnHitr 
vesaeJa,  as  ilk  advances,,  sawrtimeft  nir  less  than*  two  fieitbama 
ia  deptby  ia oaa  cmarenlb    Tbiais  probaUyv  <&>  pirt,  the  reasaft 

why 
*  Biofk  Brit.    Oca.  Biof .  Dict^ 
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why  Bridgewater  enjoys  little  commerce,  except  in  coals  and 
timber. 

The  extent  and  population  of  this  town,  though  stiU  consi- 
derable, are  much  inferior  to  what  they  formerly  were.  It  was 
first  constituted  a  free  borough,  by  King  John,  in  the  year  1200. 
At  this  time  its  government  was  vested  in  a  propositus  or  reeve, 
but  upon  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  by  Edward  the  Fourth,  that 
office  was  annulled,  and  a  mayor  and  two  bailiffs  ordered  to 
be  appointed.  Subsequent  grants  conferred  additional  privileges. 
Henry  the  Eighth  even  erected  it  into  an  independent  county : 
hence  the  Sheriffs  of  Somerset  cannot  send  a  proccess  into  this 
borough.  A  mayor,  a  recorder,  two  aldermen,  with  the  powers 
of  justices  of  the  peace,  and  twenty-four  common  council  men 
now  manage  the  affairs  of  the  town.  Besides  these  there  are  two 
bailiffs  annually  chosen  from  tHe  common  council,  to  act  in  the 
j^pacity  of  sheriffs.  The  revenues  of  this  corporation,  arising 
chiefly  from  landed  property  and  tythes,  amount  to  more  than 
ten  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  freemen*  are  free  of  all  the 
ports  in  England  and  Ireland,  London  and  Dublin  excepted. 
Bridgewater  has  been  represented  in  parliament  since  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  First.  All  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot 
are  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general  elections.  The  mayor  is  the 
legal  returning  officer.  A  market  is  held  here  three  times  a 
week.  The  jnarket-house  is  spacious  and  convenient :  it  is  a 
new  building  of  brick,  and  stands  at  the  top  of  the  High  Street, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  church.* 

Bridgewater  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  note 
during  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Some  have  supposed  it,  but 
without  sufficient  show  of  reason,  to  have  risen  on  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  colony,  planted  to  the  west  of  Poulden  Hill,  where  a 
number  of  coins  have  been  found  at  different  periods.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it  was  the  private  property  of 
Merlesuain,  a  Saxon  lord.  The  Conqueror  bestowed  it  on 
Walter  de  Dowai,  from  whom  the  latter  part  of  its  name  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  derived.     This  gentleman  was  succeeded  by 

a  son 
*  Colliosou,  III.  79. 
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a  son  of  his  own  name,  whose  daughter  and  heiress  married  a 
person  of  the  name  ef  Paganel.  Her  son,  Fulke  Paganel,  with 
the  view  of  ingratiating  himself  with  Henry  the  Second,  whose 
favour  he  had  lost,  conveyed  it  over  to  William  de  Briwere,  to 
be  held  by  him  in  knight's  fee.  The  family  of  Briwere,  greatly 
improved  their  property,  and  indeed  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  Bridgewater. 

The  second  William  de  Briwere  dying  without  issuo,  the 
manor  of  Bridgewater  fell  to  his  eldest  sister,  Grsecia,  ^^  of 
William  de  Braose,  Lord  of  Brecknock,  Radnor,  and  Aoerga- 
venny,  and  one  of  the  greatest  barons  of  his  age.  This  noble- 
man was  succeeded  by  a  son,  also  called  William,  who  was 
assassinated  by  Llewellin,  Prince  of  Wales,  leaving  four  daughters 
to  inherit  his  estates.  The  eldest,  Maud,  married  Roger  Mor- 
timer, who  g^ve  his  tliird  son,  William,  the  patrimony  of  this 
manor.  He  died  without  issue,  leaving  Edmund,  Lord  Morti- 
mer, his  eldest  brother,  heir  to  his  property.  In  this  family, 
afterwards  created  Earls  of  March,  it  continued  through  several 
successions.  At  length,  an  heir  female  of  the  last  Earl  of 
March,  married  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  through  whom  the 
manor  became  annexed  to  the  crown. 

The  borough  of  Bridgewater,  and  outmanor  of  Haygrove, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Eve,  second  daughter  of  De  Broase,  and 
wife  of  W^illiam  de  Cantilupe.  This  William  had  a  son,  named 
George,  but  he  dying  without  children,  his  elder  sister,  Mil- 
licent,  and  John  de  Hastings,  son  of  the  younger,  were  found  to 
be  next  in  succession.  The  manor  of  Bridgewater  was  de- 
clared to  belong  to  Millicent,  who  had  married  Eudo,  Lord 
Zouch.  Upon  the  attainder  of  John,  Lord  Zouch  and  Sey- 
mour, it  was  given  to  Giles,  Lord  d'Aubeny,  for  life,  with  a  re- 
version to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Zouch.  Lord  d'Aubeny  was  ap- 
pointed constable  of  the  castles  of  Richmond  and  Bridgewater. 
Henry  the  Eighth  created  his  lordship^s  son  Earl  of  Bridge« 
water,  in  1539.  At  his  death  the  title  became  extinct  by 
failure  of  heirs  male,  but  was  revived  by  James  the  First,  in  the 
person  of  John  Egerton,  Baron  of  EUesmere,  and  Viscount 

Brack  ley. 
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Brackley.  George  the  First  advanced  thh  famfly  to  ttiedig«rt)r 
of  Dukes  of  Bridgewaten  The  death  of  the  late  duke,  WitiKml 
issue,  rendered  die  duk^om  extinct  He  was  succeeded  m  the 
earidom  by  the  present  peer. 

Both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Lord  d'Aubeny,  we  find 
the  castle  and  borough  of  Bridgewater,  at  times  held  by  the 
queens  of  England.  Charles  the  Second  conferred  the  manoTy 
tog^er  with  the  castle,  the  manor  of  Haygrove,  and  many 
vaHpe  immunities,  on  Sir  WHliam  Whitnkyre,  Ent*  aad 
George  Whitmore,  Esq.  their  heirs,  and  assignees,  to  be  held  of 
the  crown,  in  free  and  common  sodcage.  The  family  of  Har- 
vey soon  after  purchased  the  castle,  and  the  manor  of  Haygro?e. 
The  former  was  leased  out  by  them,  to  the  king's  gotvmor, 
during  the  great  rebellion. 

The  corporation  of  Bridgewater  hare  a  manor  peculiar  to 
themselves.* 

The  most  considerable  part  of  Bridgewater  formerly  stood  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  Now,  however,  the  principal  streets 
are  on  the  western  bank,  but  communicate  with  the  rest  of  the 
town  by  an  ancient  bridge  of  three  arches,  begun  by  the  first 
William  de  Briwere,  and  completed  by  Sir  Thomas  Trivet,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  The  quay  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  bridge,  and  is  large  and  commodious.  There  were  four 
gates  to  this  town,  but,  according  to  Leland,  tliese  were  intended 
merely  as  ornaments,  the  town  never  having  been  at  any  time 
walled  with  a  view  to  defence.  It  has  often  suffered  consider- 
able injury  by  fire  and  other  causes. 

The  same  author,  who  visited  it  in  1 5S8,  informs  us,  that  in  &e 
memory  of  people  then  living,  upwards  of  two  hundred  houses 
had  fallen  to  decay.  During  the  commonwealth  the  greatest  pfttt 
of  the  town  was  burnt  to  ashes,  by  the  forces  under  Sir  Wdliam 
Fairfax,  for  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  th^  unfortumite 
Chaties. 

The  castle,  which  formed  the  chief  security  to  the  inhabi- 
tant* 
*  ColIineoD,  III.  80,  81,  8t. 


Unta  in  tunes  of  daager,  tUndi  cm  tht  wett  nde  joi  dw  quay. 
It  is  now  reduced  to  a  very  few  ruinB,  bat  in  days  of  yore  waa 
a  large  and  noble  structure,  and  the  government  of  it,  a  pos( 
of  great  dir 'action.  The  fortifications  were  strong  and  regular : 
the  number  of  guns  mounted  exceeded  &rtj ;  the  waHs  mea* 
sured  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  moat  thirty  in  breadth* 
This  hut  was  of  great  depth,  and  was  every  tide  filled  with  water. 
In  short,  such  were  its  advantages  from  nitture  and  art,  that 
m  the  year  1646  it  was  considered  impregnable  by  the  gover- 
nor. Colonel  Wyndham,  against  all  the  forces  of  parliament. 
This  officer,  indeed,  defended  it  with  great  bravery  for  a  con* 
siderable  time:  but  the  damage  neceiwarily  sustained  by  tha 
town,  even  from  his  own  shot,  finally  induced  him  to  surren- 
dtf ,  and  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  aeadlesf 
waste  of  property,  in  a  hopeless  cause*  The  booty  got  at  thia 
time,  by  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  was  immense,  the  declara- 
tion  of  the  governor,  relative  to  the  strength  of  the  castle, 
having  enticed  the  idliabitants  c^  both  town  and  country  to 
deposit  in  it  all  their  treasure  and  valuables.  The  Castle  Field 
was  the  place  on  which  the  unfortunate  Duka  of  Monmouth 
encamped  after  being  proclaimed  king  at  Taunton.* 

The  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  owed  its  erection  to 
William  Briwere,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third.  Tha 
monks  a£  this  priory  were  of  the  ord^  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
obliged,  by  their  deed  of  gift,  to  support  thirteen  poor  persons, 
independent  of  the  religious  and  pilgrims.  This  institution  waa 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Joceline,  Bishop  of  Bath,  who  or- 
dained that  it  <*  should  be  free,  pure,  and  perpetual,  for  indi- 
gent persons  only."  The  brethren  wore  the  clerical  habit 
common  to  hospitallers,  with  the  distinction  of  a  black  cross 
stamped  on  their  mantles  and  ouler  ganuents.  Two  or  three 
woman,  of  good  fame  and  conversation,  were  admitted  and 
iupported,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  stok. 

This  hospital  was  endowed  with  considerable  possessions  in 

Bridgewater,, 
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Bridgewater,  North  Petherton,  Cheddar,  and  other  pirishes^ 
Several  churches  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  Cornwall,  \rer« 
appropriated  to  it.  The  advowson  of  the  rectory  of  Chilton 
and  Idstoke  also  belonged  to  the  master  and  brethren.  The 
lords  of  the  manor  were  the  patrons,  according  to  their  shares 
of  the  property.  The  hospital  was,  of  course,  for  some  time 
under  the  patronage  of  the  queens  of  England,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  possessing  several  divisions  of  the  manort  At 
the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  site,  and  buildings  upon 
it,  were  granted  to  Humphrey  Rolles.  Only  a  very  small  part 
of  the  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen.  They  are  situated  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  east  gate. 

The  church  of  Bridgewater  is  a  large  handsome  building, 
dedicated  to  the  honour  of  St.  Mary.  It  consists  of  a  nave, 
chancel,  and  two  side  ailes.  The  tower,  surmounted  by  a  very 
fine  spire,  is  one  of  the  lofliest  in  England,  being  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four  feet  in  height.  The  jaltar-piece  is  a  beauti- 
ful painting,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Anne  Poulett,  many  years 
member  for  the  town.  It  is  a  representation  of  our  Saviour, 
with  his  head  reclining  upon  the  lap  of  hb  favourite  disciple 
John,  who  is  represented  in  the  deepest  anguish  of  sorrow. 
The  Virgin  Mary  lies  swooning,  liaving  her  head  supported  by 
the  wife  of  Cephas,  who  hangs  over  her  with  the  mingled  ex- 
pression of  grief,  dismay,  and  affection.  On  the  back-ground 
is  Mary  Magdalen,  standing  wiih  her  right  hand  throwa  back, 
her  left  raised  equal  with  her  head,  end  her  eyes  raised  to 
heaven.  The  whole  attitude  is  finely  expressive  of  devotion 
and  humility.  The  artist  of  this  piece  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  but  unfortunately  his  name  is  unknown,  at  least  ex- 
tremely uncertain. 

Several  ancient  families  had  their  burial  places  in  this  church ; 
but  there  are  no  monuments  now  remaining  worthy  of  notice. 

A  short  distance  from  the  church  is  an  excellent  free-school, 
built  of  stone.  The  town-hall  is  a  fine  large  building,  having 
A  cistern  beneath  it,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  supplied 

with 
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wiA  watfer.  Here  fear  seftioitt  are  lidd-flDntuflyy  fbr  the  trial 
of  ail  crimes  coutoitted  whlih  tlfe  juriadictiony  a»l  not  poniBlied 
with  death.  There  is  also  a  court  of  record  every  Monday,  to 
take  cognisance  ofdebt^  The  miei  and  practice  of  this  eoinrt 
accord  with  those  of  the  Cotnmon  Ple«.  Several  denominfr' 
tions  of  dissenters  hive  m^eting^ionses  here ;  and  wh^  is 
(extremely  singotar,  and  a^finr  as  we  know  the  cnstora  no* 
where  else,  the  nngistraBeB  and  corporation:  have  pews  ii  one 
of  thenr  for  the  accommodation  of  snch  of  their  members  armay 
be  of  tfaac^perMBsioA. 

Robert  Blake^  one  of  the'bravest  artd  -  most '  fiwrtmale  adiiu* 
ralb'of  Bngiand,  wte  bonr  m  this  town,  hi  dib  year  1599i 
After  passing'the  usaal  peri6d  at  the  gnmmir-sehoel,  he  en- 
tered*  St;  Albsai's  HM,  in'  the  unii^ersity  of  OxfoM,'  but  s6dn 
removed  to  Wadhaln  Cotlege.    Pievious  td  leivSn^  the  ubi- 
versity,  he  wrote  an  elegyon  the  death  of  Oemden.    M  he 
advaaced  in  iife^  he  shoWed  a  dedded  bias  toWaidt  repuUieftn 
principles ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out,  dedehkt  in  fa^ur  of  the 
pariiament.    In  i64S  hb  distlngnishridTuasdf, for  the  first  time,' 
in  the  defence  of  Brinol,  beii^  entrusted  by  Coldnel  Fiemies,' 
the  governor,  with  the  command*  of  a  little  fdrt  on  the  ItneC 
A^^ien  the  colonel  was*obiged  to*  snrrender  to  Priaee  Rupert, 
whacdMmlmded  the  royal  ankiy  dnriagt  thtir  sie^,  Bldc^  finr 
some  time  refused  to  comply  wteh  the  artides^  of  c^takili^ft^- 
wUch  -sr  exasperated  the  prince  thai  hethveatteed  to  hhngr 
hfan;    His  ^Mends  only  prevented  the  execntioil  of  thisthitat^* 
by  ideaAng  his  idexpe^ienoe  of  ndfitary  usages.*    His  next' 
exploit  was  the  taking  of 'Tamlton,  in  conjunction  with  Sir* 
RiMH'Pye;    Of  tUs' phee  he  was  appontt^d  governor;  bf- 
the  'partiaAidnt^  in'  16^4,  a  sllep-  which  evinced'  great  confi«> ' 
dente  in  his  brave^  add  talents,  as  it  was  the  oolygarHsoif 
belonging  to  the  repablicad  government  in  the  west  of  Enghmd*  ^ 
His  conduct  here  did  bet  dissappoint  the  hofpes  tepoifed-in  him';  * 
for  notwithstanding  the  deflmcdeai  state^-of  thd  town^   with, 
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regfltrd  to  fortifications^  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  it  agamtt 
all  the  forces  sent  to  retake  it.  Even  when  Goring  got  pos-- 
session  of  a  great  part  of  the  town,  he  contmued  to  occopj 
the  other  portion^  and  the  castle,  til!  relieved  by  die  advance  at 
the  parliamentarjr  foreesb  For  this  service  the  parliament 
voted  him  a  present  of  five  hundred  pounds.  When  ike  resdo* 
tioB  passed  to  vote  no  more  addresses  to  the  king,  Blake 
jofaied  in  an  address  by  the  town  of  Taunton,  expressive  of 
the  propriety  of  that  measure.  At  the  time  of  the  trial  of 
King  Charles,  however,  he  declared  his  disapprobation  of  it,, 
and  was  ftequently  heasd  to  say,  he  would  venture  his  life  to 
save  thai  of  the  nwnarch  with  as  uMich  wiBtngness  as  ever  he 
exposed  it  finr  the  parliament.  These  expressions  were  pro* 
beMy  mare  the  efiirions  of  feeling  than  the  dictates  of  pria- 
ctide,  as  in  aD  his  future  conduct  he  was  dearly  a  republican, 
and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  kingly  power. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1649  that  Blake  began  his  naval 
career;  He  was  Aen  in  his  fiftieth  year,  a  fiict  whidi  shows 
that  age  is  not  incompatible  with  the  advances  of  genius  and 
valonr.^  At  this  time  he  was  united  in  command  with  Coleneia 
Deane  and  Poi^iamw  His  first  expedition  was  in  pursuit  of 
Prince  Rupert,  whom  he  found  lying  m  the  harbour  of  Kmsale, 
in  Ireland.  Here  the  prince  kept  dose,  till  finding  that  Crom- 
wdl  was  advancing  by  land,  and  would  easily  take  the  town, 
he  determined  to  cut  his  way  through  Blake's  squadron.  In 
this  he  succeeded,  with  the  loss  of  three  ships,  and  directed 
his  cousse  to  Lidion,  in  order  to  place  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  Portuguese  majesty.  Blake  pursued  him ;  and  on 
his  arrival  at  Lisbon,  being  rei\ised  permission  to  altack  him, 
he  seized  a  number  of  ships  bound  to  Portugal  firom  the 
Brazils,  and  sent  them  to  England.  In  the  mean  time  the 
prince  got  out,  and  sailed  for  Carthagena.  The  admiral  fbl* 
lowed,  and  met  with  the  same  refusal  from  the  Spanish 
governor  aa  firom  the  Portuguese  monarch.  Advices,  how* 
ever,  were  sent  to  Madrid ;  but  before  any  thing  was  deter- 
mined 
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mmed  upon,  the  prince  set  sail  for  Malaga^  where  our  admiral 
soon  after  attacked  him,  and  de8troye4  his  whole  fleet,  with  the 
exception  of  two  ships.  During  his  voyage  home  he  also  took 
several  French  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  for  all  which 
services  he  received  the  thanks  of  parlnmenty  apd  was  ap* 
pointed  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

The  year  ibUowing  these  tnmaactions,  he  reduced  Giwmscjf, 
and  the  isles  of  Scilly,  which  still  held  out  for  the  king,  and 
again  received  the  thanks  of  parliament.  The  prospect  aC  a 
Dirtch  war  now  induced  the  government  to  give  him  the  sole 
command  of  the  fleet  for  the  space  of  nine  months.  On  the 
nineteenth  of  May,  1652,  with  only  twenty«three  shqis,  he 
attacked  Van  Tromp,  who  is  generally  esteemed  one  of  the' 
first  admirals  of  Holland,  though  he  had  douUe  that  ibrce^ 
and  after  a  deqperate  engagement  compelled  him  to  retreat. 
During  the  month  of  June  he  took  upwards  of  forty  prises. 
In  July  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  herring4>u8se8,  under  convoy 
of  twelve  men  of  war,  the  whole  of  whom,  except  a  ftw  of  ^e 
former,  were  either  taken  or  destroyed.  In  September  foL* 
lowing  he  attacked  the  Dutch  fleet  off  their  own  coast ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  the  night,  which  favoured 
their  escape,  the  whole  would  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 
Shortly  after,  having  been  obliged  to  make  several  detach* 
ments  from  his  fleet.  Van  Tromp  bore  down^upon  him,  with 
eighty  sail  of  the  line.  He  immediately  called  a  council  of 
war,  when  it  was  resolved  to  fight,  though  inferior  by  neariy 
half  the  number  of  ships.  The  engagement  began  about  two 
in- the  morning,  and  lasted  till  six  in  the  evening.  The  ad- 
miral (hiding  that  his  ships  were  much  disabled,  and  the  Dutch 
had  the  advantage  of  the  wind,  drew  off  his  fleet  into  the 
Thames,  with  the  loss  of  the  GarUnd  and  Bonaventure,  which 
were  taken  by  the  Dutch.  Van  Tromp,  however,  had  no* 
thing  to  boast  of  from  this  victory,  one  of  his  flag-sh^  being 
blown  up,  and  several  others  rendered  unfit  for  service.  It 
nevertheless,  such  as  it  was,  so  much  dated  the  pride  of  iheDutch 
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admiral,  tbat Jie  ^Idlfip  the.Chsim^jfritli  a,lirooin  ,al  h^smaii^ 
head^  to.deaote  tbat^he,  had:8w^pt  the  s^u.oS  th^  Ei^gJiA, 
He.jdblino^  hamt^eF^  enjoy  hu,  triumpb  lon^*  .  Ql^  got  hif 
fleet  spaedBy.repoired^.aod  being  jomedi  b^  s^eral,  sU^ 
u]|pder  .Monte  andrD^aoe,  sallied  ouiia  qufist  oC  the  enemy. 
On  the  eighteenth  of  FetMmaty  hf^.  dismreced  ViUi  T|tMB|»y 
wftk  seventy. aafl. of.  th^.  line,  aadra^lacg^jfleetiimdcrx^oOToy. 
He  iiqmediately  bore. down  up0a>tbeai»  and^ookoKiSgnJc^ 
men  of  war.    Next  day  li«.. continued  iapiijaiiilb  aadicomN^g 
np  wkh  tlnm.toMwda  evening,  uomediattly*  altado^d  tbma, 
Oa  tUo  tv^entiethii  a.  severe  action  took  plaee»  wbloli  .coQwi^nced 
early  IP  the'momtttgy  and  {continued  ^ill^two  intbe  aftenMHn^ 
when  the .  Dvtchv  favotiredr  by  the  wind,  were  enabled  tA 
fecure  ^lemaelves  on  the  flat&^.DunJurk  and  Galaiai    The  loM 
of  theienemy,  during  these  two  days,  was  Are  men  of  wac  aad 
thirteen  merchant  vessels*    The  English  .had « one  ship  suok^ 
^iot  long,  afker  this  period,  the  parliament  woa^disiaissed.by 
Cromwell^   who  assumed 'the  tttle  of .  P^itector*     U^on  this 
levent,  itwafgenerallyimaginedlhat  Blake  would  jbave  thKown 
up  the -command. of  the  fleets  and.  i  this  3vas«  the.,  supposition  of 
the  Dutch,  but. they  found •  themselves,  mistaken.    AVhen  the 
admiral  heard  of  it,  he  saidlo.hia  officers,.  *^  it^  is,  not  for  us  to 
mind  state  a£BiirSy  but  to.  keep,  foreigners  irom  faoloig  us ;"  a 
saying  extren^ely  just,  and  the>  example,  of.  whichc.  has  lately 
taugbithe  powers  of  Europe,  a.  lesson  of -expenienoe,  whicb.wo 
trust  wp  long  be  remembered.    Accordingly. Blake.and.  his 
oolleagttet  sailed  for  the  oo9fit  iof  HoUai^d,:  with.a  hundred  sail* 
and  forced  the  Dutch  to  take  shelter,  in  the.Tex^    The  ad-' 
miral  having  sailed  to  the  northward,  left  MoBke,and.I>eane 
to  watch  the  enemy.    Van  Tromp.peroeiKing,ihe .diminution  of 
the  Engtish  force,  got  out,,  and  haviBg,  oolleQted^;a,fifiefc  of 
one  hundved  and  twenty  men.  of  war,  attacked <them,.  but  met 
with  a  wana  reception.    Thisjwa&ontlie  third.  o£  Jane;  and 
Hake  having  joined  on  the  fourth^,  the  Englirfv.  gained .  ft  icomn 
plete  viocoiy.    CaUis  sands  alone  prevented  thejtojUd  .destjrufit 

tion 
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tton  of  the  Dutch  fleet  The  adntiral  how  returned  faoiDe,  and 
having^Mkenhis  settt  in  parliament^  received  their  ^lemn  thankk 
in  person.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  conimissionert 
<yf  theadtniralty.  *In'1654  he  set  sail  for  the  Mediterranean,  Vc^gted 
with  discretionary  powers.  'His  presence  isodn  terrified  the 
Algerines  into  submisBion;  but  the  D^  of  Tarns  haughtily  an«> 
BWered  the  officer  sent  to  demand  'the  reldase  of  the  English 
prisoners  in  his  dominions,  *<  here  dre  tmr  tastles  of  Goletta 
and  Porto  Ferino,  do  yonr  worst:  do  you  think  we  feir 
yoiiT  fleet  ?"  Blak^  immediately  ordered  an  attack.  The 
tiistle^B  were  teoon  silenced,  and  rendered  deftocelefis.  Not  a 
fWp  in  the  liarbour  escaped  destruction;  sothat  theltsughty 
Dey  was  convinced,  when  too  late,  that  resistadce -was  vain. 
The  splendour  6f  this  ilctibn  ^read  the  'terror  ^  his  nkme 
-through  Afiia  and  AhicsL.  The  Mates  of  fftdy  also^fflt  alarmed, 
and  courted  the  friend^^  of  BnghnnL  In  ^particular  the  Buke 
tff  Tuscany,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  sent  magnificent  em- 
basneb  fiofr  ^t  ^fmrpose.  The  Spanish  war,  however,  sfein 
continued^  and  Make  lo^t  no  opportunity  df  aiulo)ai%  their 
commerce*  Having  left  'Captahi  Stahier  off  Cadto,  till  he  htto- 
self  returned  fr^tn  watering  in  •PorCogal,  that  officer  ieH  ih  %ith 
k  ^MMn  ^  tite  Bate  ileet^  wd  rook  tbe  vice^kdfriiral  aHA 
arrother  gsAeon.  Make,  upon  liis  r^nn^  igot  inteOigence  tKat 
tl)(^  e^er  divisMn  likd  'soiJght  Mib(je  at  'Santb  Cro^  in  tlie 
fililand  of  TetteAfk.  Bither  lie  saded  with  twmty^hre  ahips  of 
the  Ihie ;  and  havmg  vammdneAl  tbe  governor  witlmui  effect, 
InMuvtly  ladvanced  to  tiie  attack^  %dd,  tJO,  the  astooiihtncfat  of 
E>kr«j(ye,  MecM^cted  hi  destroying  the  fcirca,  md  burni^  th^ 
whole  Uraft  (Vmt  tlds  extraordbiarf  hchtevement  tbie  paiib- 
tnent  ¥oled  h&n  their  thanks,  vnd  atxoinpaided  idiem  with  k  * 
Hug  WOiHk  tivt  hmndred  ^unds.  Mifee  returned  to  €eHMar, 
whferifi  he  craiMd  for  aome*  tin^ ;  but  flndhig  Ms  toesMi  dt* 
cKtaing,  he  saHi^  fik  England.  tJtifortanfft^,  hbMettt^  lie 
died  at  the  meibeni  t!«b  fleet  was  eniterhig  Hybthv  in  ^ 
Wl^-eighth  year  of  his  age.    His  body  was  conveyed  to  West* 
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minster  Abbey,  where  he  was  buried  witli  great  pomp  and  so- 
lemnity, in  Henry  tlie  Seventh's  Chapel,  but  was  soon  after 
rcrinterred  in  St  Margaret's  churchyard.* 

Blake  must  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
naval  commanders  any  age  pr  country  ever  produced.  During 
the  short  ^ace  of  eight  years,  the  whole  period  of  his  com- 
mand in  the  fleet,  he  almost  ruined  the  maritime  power  of  the 
several  nations  at  war  with  England,  and  commanded  respect 
from  every  other.  He  first,  perhaps,  inspired  our  seamen  with 
that  ardent  enthusiasm  and  irresistible  valour  which  give  this 
country  at  present  the  empire  of  the  ocean.  In  intrepidity  hk 
actions  resemble  the  exploits  of  the  lamented  Nelson,  and  will 
carry  down  his  name  with  glory  to  the  latest  era  of  naval  hisUNry. 

Weston  Zo^nd  lies  five  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Bridge- 
water.  The  river  Parret  washes  it  on  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  divides  it  from  the  parish  of  North  Petherton.  The 
original  name  of  this  parish  was  Weston-in-Zoyland,  or  Sowy- 
land.  The  village  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diurch. 
The  hamlet  of  Busses  lies  a  short  way  to  the  north,  and  that 
cSLiney  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-east. 

Adjoining  to  this  village,  on  a  spot  called  Penmy  Pwmd^ 
General  Fairfax  drew  up  his  army  after  the  turtle  of  Langport. 
Here  also  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  engaged  the  ki^s  fiwces, 
under  the  Earl  of  Feversham,  and  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  many  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  the  Earl  to  one  of  the 
prisoners  was  not  unworthy  of  the  merdless  cruelties  of  his 
coadjutors,  Kirke  and  Jefieries,  some  of  which  we  have  men- 
tioned in  our  general  view  of  the  county.  This  transaction  is 
thus  recorded  in  Mr.  Locke's  History  of  the  Western  Rebd- 
lion.  **  This  person,  who  was  remarkably  swift  cf  foot,  was 
prevailed  upon,  on  condition  of  being  pardoned,  to  entertain 
the  general  with  an  instance  of  his  agility.  Accordingly  having 
stripped  himself  naked,  a  halter  was  put  round  his  neck,  and 
the  opposite  end  of  it  was  fiistened  to  the  neck  of  a  horse. 

Thejr 
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They  Started  at  a  place  caHed  Bussex  Rhine^  and  ran  from  hence 
to  Brtntsfidd  Bridge^  a  diBtance  somewhat  exceeding  half  a 
mile;  and  though  the  hone  went  at  full  speed,  the  man  kept 
^ce  with  hira  the  whole, way.  But  notwithstanding  this  exer- 
tion of  his  ability,  and  the  terms  of  his  f^reement,  the  inhu- 
man general  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  with  the  rest." 

The  church  is  a  large  building,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  Its  divisions  are  a  nave,  chancel,  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  north  and  south  side  aisles.  A  stately 
Tt(>wer,  embellished  with  Gothic  pinnacles,  and  other  elegant 
-ornaments,  rises  at  the  west  end.  The  height  ef  this  tower  is 
one  hundred  and  five  feet ;  and  from  the  advantages  of  situa- 
•tton  can  be  seen  at  a  vast  distance. 

East  Brent  la  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Brent,  which  lies 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  The  pr^>erty  of  this 
•parish  was  bestowed  on  the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  by  kia,  of 
-monastic  celd)rity.  At  ^e  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the 
•king  granted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  but  it  so<m  after 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  city  of  London,  and  wasjoid  to 
the  family  of  Whitmore. 

6ome  have  siqiposed  this  parish  to  have  received  the  latter 
part  of  its  name  from  the  word  brent^  burnt,  as  having  suftred 
much  from^the  flames  during  the  invasions  of  the  Danes.  This 
-opinion,  however,  as  far  as  regards  the  Danes,  is  incorrect, 
as  we  find  it  under  the  same  appdlation  in  the  annals  of  Glas- 
tonbury, long  before  that  people  visited  this  coast*  In  aignifi* 
cation,  however,  the  derivation  may  be  Jnst,  as  ihis  spot  was 
undoubtedly  the  scene  of  military  transactions  several  centuries 
previous  to  that  period.  Antiquities,  as-well  as  history,  supp<Mrt 
tUs  conviction.  On  the  lop  of  Brent-ICnoll,  a  cnrkNis  conical 
<^inence,  which  rises  neatly  onethousand  fiKt  above  the  level 
•of  the  teat  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  doable  irr^ular 
entrenchment,  in  which  a  number  of  Roman  coma  and  wespons 
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of  war  Ime  been  discovered.  The^West  Saxoiw  aeMoa  to  teve 
made  use  of  this  fortress  in  their  Mercien  wors,  befagig  iaqp^w- 
tanty  not  only  for  defence,  but  likewise  as  an  alapn  pMt,  fhnu 
the  extensive  view  it  commands.  Alfted  is  also  aaid  to  have 
defended  himself  here,  at  ^Mie  periodi  against  the  Danes* 
Baitlehorough^  a  small  village  to  the  jsouth  of  the  hiU,  presaf¥0s 
in  its  name  the  memory  of  some  notable  nctioo* 

The  village  p££ait  Bretsthea  an  the  great  road.from  Bristol 
^  Bridgewater.  Here  was  anciently  a  npbl^  mansion  bouse, 
ibui|t.by  Abbot  Selwood.  It  was  demolished  in  the  year  17Qf, 
and  all  the  materials  of  it  sold.  This  bnilding.bad  anuoh  Ae 
appearance  of  an  abbey,  both  in  exterior  and  mtemal  stmctiirc, 
and  indeed  the  common  people  £rmly  beUeve  ihat  it  was  so* 

Tlus  idea,  however,  is  without  foundation,  though  jt  is  un- 
ibubtedly  true,  that  many  £gures  oi  monks  were  dapoeited  in 
that  part  of  the  edifice  which  amswered  tto  the  eloislew  of  e 
monastery.  Mr.  Strachey,  tin  im  list  of  teligiQUS  houaas,  is- 
Imnns  us,  that  he  saw  some  of  them  lying  in  the  cfauccbjFacdf 
aind  many  aAore  »exe  purdiased  by  Dr.  )Kestosrer,  as  iont- 
ments  for  his  gardens.* 

/The  chnroh  of  East  Brent  Is  a  ^andsolne  ImiMiog,  drnfaated 
to-  St.  t^ary,  and  heautifidly  aituAled  jon  a  goalie  «nW6M?* 
^The  divisions  of  it  ace  a  nave,  (^liniiel,  and  nostb  Md  aoffiii 
.aMes,  afi  eoyesed  with  lead.  The  tower  ^;t  tbe  west  nd  i$ 
of  a  quadrangular*  form,  and  qmbaialed.  Tibe  height  of  die 
tow^9 '  to  the  baUoatrade,  is  eighty  foet*  From  htmcfi  to  Ihe 
aop  «f  the  spice,  wi^eh  rests  upon  it,  m^.  The  kivor  foiit 
of  the  foibier  Ti  omameBtffd  wglb  thace  •idbes,  pieced  OP0  abwff 
'^  pther.  Slib  highest  containf  the  effigy  of  a  king^  vitb  a  OQOp- 
«re  and  mound.  Aaotherfigunc  is  in  the  act  of  emhnuuog  Uk. 
The  middle  niche  rec^ves  the  «tatae  of  a  queen;  imA  im  Ae 
lowest  we  discbvcgr  a  third  mak  figure,  aiao  in  mfal  nhes^  and 
holding  in  his  hands  the  ensigns  of  majesty. 

Several  of  the  church  wii^dows  exhibit  fine  specimens  of 
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IMunlttgon  {[lass*  -OAceQe  af  tkem  is  the  Salutation,  tlie  N«ti- 
ykj  of  ^ur  ^mucy  jMid  rtfae  Wise  lien  ofiering  Preaents.; 
on  anotbar  the  \ax^  Mai7«aDd  her  fioo.  A  Auxd  vepreaeals 
the  Scourging ;  a  fourth  the  Imprisonment  and  DecoUation  of 
SU  Jdmithe  SapdiAi  and  idie  i>thfln»  figusea  of  St*  John  the 
£  vaqgeliat  -and  fit.  Jboies.  Iwto  istooe  tefigieB  >  of  .monks,  ai  fiiU 
length,  >lie  .in  aefawatf  iriadoiBB  iin  the  aide.  There  are  no 
.monumants  .here^'deaenvsi^  .of  oioliDe. 

StmA  Bxmd,  jaa.the  name. imports,  lies  to  the  south  of  dae 
preceding  patish.  The  'lands  iiere  are  manh^i,  ihut  rich  and 
well  draiood.    They  «re  :pntianha^  Jwouxabk  ibr  paatune. 

The  property  of  the  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Glas- 
tonbury. Here  it  would  appear  they  and  their  brethren  were 
often  wont  to  regale  thevaehiea,  |)aiaicularly  at  the  time  of  the 
Christmas  festival.  To  prove  that  they  lived  luxuriously,  it  is 
joDiky  neoeasary  ilo  jaafiatiant  tbat  tipelae  ^taaenants  were  kM  in 
thisflttighbaarhaodbytfae  aeiwiae  of  drawing  .their  wine.  M 
Ae  rUiiatBttop  Ais  manor  ^became  ahe  {ptoperty  of  the  I^akeof 
fianaoaaat;  and  after  ids  attabder  paawd  through  tlifereat  &•  ^ 
milies,  till  at  last  it  was  parcelled  joot  io  ^be  tenanas.* 

ThechHToh,  whkboadadioatodtD  ficMidhad^  alMMktupon 
fjaiog  ^roitnd,  a»d  oonsistaiofafliavc,  dhanoal,  north  aiate,  an^ 
nettoiTHnooMu  A  haaiaaaac  axabatlled  tower,  oighty  feci  in 
M^ht,  adoraathe  veat  end. 

Snm§  of  ahe  old  benches  in  this  dntroh  exhibit  a  Tariety  of 
^uidaos  .gvatfis^ie  carvoiga.  Oae  is  afi»  hanged  ^f geese,  with 
4wo  yaang  uDes  yelpaog  at  -tha  Siottiam*  The  aacaad  a  monkejr 
at  frnfon^  faariaig  haiow  another  of  Us  own  apeoMS^  baUimg 
a  ludbard,  and  an  owi  peached  on  a  brand)  aver  hs  head.  A 
third  represents  a  fox,  habited  as  a  canon,  with  a  creaier  in 
his  hand^  and  a  mitaa  on  his  faead.  Aliove  apfpeaia  tfie  igure 
of  a  jotuig  bx  chained,  with  a  bag  of  an>ney  in  his  right  paw. 
Ho  is  sunroiuidad  by  geese,  cranea,  and  other  fiowls,  all  of 
ihaBiciioliariQg  at  ham.    Below  is  another  young  £as,  tomiag 

a  boar 
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a  boar  on  a  spk,  and  on  the  right  a  nxmkey,  with  a  pair  of 
bellows,  puffing  the  fire.  The  explanation  of  these  pieces  we 
leave  to  the  readef .  The  prototypes  of  them  are  not  diffcult 
of  discovery. 

The  north  side  of  the  aisle  contains  a  sunqptuous  miural  mo- 
nument, in  memory  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Somerset,  who 
died  in  166S.  The  large  figures  upooi  this  tomb  are  those  of  a 
gentleman  and  two  ladies,  attired  according  to  the  fiuhion  in 
the  reign'of  Charles  the  First.  At  their  feet  are  four  children, 
three  of  them  kneeling,  and  one  a  babe  in  swaddling  clothes. 
The  inscription  is  in  verse,  but  unworthy  of  quotation. 


AXBRIDGE 

is  an  ancient  borough  and  market-town,  situated  in  a  parish  of 
the  same  name.  The  latter  is  separated  from  Over-Weare  by 
the  river  Ax,  which,  running  beneath  a  wooden  bridge,  siq>- 
ported  by  stone  piers,  part  of  a  more  ancient  fabric,  gave  r»e 
to  the  appeUation^  Axbridge. 

This  town  is  a  borouj^  by  prescription,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  England.  Previous  to  the  conquest  it  had  thirty- 
two  burgesses,  who  paid  **  ten  shiUhigs  for  the  third  penny  of 
the  county."*  The  goverpment  of  it  was  then  committed 
to  a  portreve  and  assistant;  but  after  the  reign  of  Hemy  the 
Second^  it  was  incorpon^;ed  by  the  name  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  burgesses.  During  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Ed* 
wards  it4sent  members  to  parliament ;  after  which  the  burgesses 
petitioned  to  be  excused  ftom  sending  any  in  future^  plea^ng 
pover^  as  the  cause.f 

The  town  of  Axbridge  principally  amsists  of  one  street, 
about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  running  in  a  winding  direction 
ftom  east  to  west.  The  market-house  and  shambles  are  tewarda 
the  east  end.    The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  aflbrds  a 
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jtlantifiil  supply  of  com,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Knit  hoee  is  the 
chief,  or  rather  the  only  nianiifiM:ture.  Mere  was  formerly 
a  hunting  chace  bdongbg  to  the  kings  of  EnglancL 

The  church  of  Axbridge  stands  on  an  eminence,  at  a  short 
distance  Geom  the  present  market-house.  It  is  a  large  hand- 
some structure,  in  the  Gothic  s^le,  and  built  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  It  contains  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  transept, 
north  and  south  aisles,  and  two  chisels,  one  on  eadi  side  of 
the  chancel.  At  the  west  end  rises  a  very  fine  tower,  adorned 
with  two  statues  m  niches.  One  of  them  is  the  figure  of  a  king 
bearing  a  sceptre,  and  the  other  that  of  a  prelate  in  his  pontifical 
robes.  The  ccnnmunion-table  is  covered  with  an  elegant  and 
very  curious  cloth,  wrought  in  silk  by  Mrs.  Abigail  Prowse, 
who  emplojred  seven  years  in  completing  it. 

In  the  chapel  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  grand  stone  monument, 
with  an  oval  recess  in  the  middle,  containing  the  half  length 
figure  of  a  man  in  a  loose  black  robe.  It  is  in  memory  of  Wil- 
liam Prowse,  Esq.  Mrs.  Abigail  Prowse,  and  several  other 
members  of  that  fiunily,  have  monuments  in  this  church. 

Cheddar  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Axbridge 
at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip.  It  is  situated  in  a  parish  of  the 
same  name,  which  extends  from  the  middle  summit  of  the  hills, 
a  considerable  way  into  the  moors.  The  soil  and  surface  are 
as  various  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  Idly  Mendip  raises 
his  rugged  brow  on  the  one  hand,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast 
with  the  rich  extensive  level  on  the  other.  The  slopes  of  the 
hills  are  every  where  diversified.  Heir^  immense  caverns,  enor- 
mous chasms,  and  bold  protuberances,  are  mixed  together  in 
awfiil  variety.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  which  this  parish  displays.  The  chasm,  called 
Cheddar  Cljfi,  is  certainly  the  most  striking  object  of  its  kind 
in  England.  Our  readers  will  find  it  described  in  a  former 
part  of  this  work. 

Nine  small  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  these  difi,  on  the 
aide  nearest  to  Cheddar,  all  within  thirty  feet  of  each  other, 

which 
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which  join  t(^6tlier  about  fortj  jfbfd$  ftom  ithehr  sourcf^,  ciid 
Ibrra  a  broad /nqptditreaniy  toftte  ^  cMerest  tod  &n«t  walo*  m 
the  world.''  Plissiver  abounds  with  «tMni4^  tmd  ^out  thiny 
yeaM  ago  turned  thhteen  millftirithm  licflf  ^  ^mile  of  its  Ylse. 
from  thiB^str^am  Oheddardi&rhFod  its  paneybeing'acoaipound  tff 
CH)  and  dMtt^  *he  ^former  signifying  a  loAy^eminonce^  and  ^le 
huter  water,in  dUusjonio  ilSs  aitoatioB  otlhe  fedt  of  lofty  rock9» 
iMa^ied  by  a  copious  riv^.* 

Thetowa'itBelf atands'on  tbe  slope  tif*t)he  MeHdip,  -and  conse- 
^^tiy  aomewfaat  about  the  level  Of  the  'inbora.  It  'hftdfoctniarljy 
a  considerable  maAet^fwhtoh  hasteea  disoontimied  for  inope 
ihmi  a  century.  Tbe  mxricot  cross,  Whkhds^a  hexagonal  sibapG, 
h  «t}ll  standtog,  and  in  *g^od  preservation.  A  i^joper  vianii&ctory 
is  established  here ;  ^aod  many  of  the  |K)or  are  -em^iloyed  '^m 
0|Himnig,  and  knitting  hose.  Chcd^r  has  long- beeh  c^le- 
toMd  for  its  cheese^  ivihidi  is  indeed  equal  to  any  in  £i^landp 
imd  by  many  considered  as  no  ways  Iniandr  to  the  cetebrMed 
Parmasan.  Thi«  advantage  arises^  from  the  ndh  pastotage  'oF 
the  adjaecwt  inoors* 

t)te  t)hufdi  is  a  large  bandsoine  bniidff!^  dedicated  to  St. 
Al^dr^w,  And  oonsist^  df  a  naVe,  okanceH,  norBi  and  ^oulii 
«isies,  w^  a  siMdl  chapel  itk  the  south  aisle.  The  tmrer  is  a 
very  €ne  one*  It  rises  to  tl>e  'height  6f  one  hwndhidfteiiy  and 
Is  embellished  with  handsoMie  <>othic  pinhac^es. 

The  wk^ws  of  this  chtirch  ate  omaMented  with  itaatf  "eoata 
of  arms  painted  on  the  glass*  IJniet  an  Mt^h,  in  tlie  tiianoeiy 
and  seevhingly  coeval  wkti  tlie  w^  is  the  evgraved  poitlrat- 
tur^  ki  brbss,  ^  Sir  Robert  de  Cheddcr,  vA  iurmoun  trlMptfnf 
<(m  a  tio^.  A<l^ining  to  thil  is  th«  portrttitda'e  of  a  fhnale,  aiaa 
inbtassv 

The  north  aisle  contains  «  i^o^imM  <fi^i^|;tiMled  t^  lis 
unaSected  siiAplicity.    It  is  a  phklA  mmt^  wiUi  thiib  e|>itaph  ^-u• 

"  Thk  is  Mary  Rises'  grave.*' 

WWNGTON 
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